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PROLOGUE. 


TO   THE   READER. 

Verilt,  gentle,  or  it  may  be,  simple  reader,  with  what  impatience  must 
you  now  be  waiting  for  this  prologue,  expecting  to  find  in  it  lesentmentSt 
Rulings  and  invectives  against  the  author  of  the  second  Don  Quixote  J  I 
mean  him  who  it  is  said  was  begotten  in  Tordesillas,  and  bom  in  Tarra- 
gona "*.  But  in  truth,  it  is  not  my  design  to  give  you  that  satisfaction ; 
for,  though  injuries  are  apt  to  awaken  choler  in  the  humblest  breasts,  yet 
in  mine  this  rule  must  admit  of  an  exception.  You  would  have  me,  per- 
haps, call  him  ass,  madman,  and  coxcomb ;  but  I  have  no  such  design. 
Let  his  own  sin  be  his  punishment ;  let  him  eat  it  with  his  food,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  him. 

What  I  cannot  forbear  resenting,  is,  that  he  upbraids  me  with  my  age, 
and  with  having  lost  my  hand,  as  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  have  hindered 
time  from  passing  over  my  head,  or  as  if  my  injury  had  been  got  in  some 
drunken  quarrel  at  a  tavern,  and  not  on  the  noblest  occasion  that  past  or 
present  ages  have  seen,  or  future  can  ever  hope  to  see  "".  If  my  wounds 
do  not  reflect  a  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  barely  behold  them,  they 
will,  however,  be  esteemed  by  those  who  know  how  I  came  by  them ; 
for  a  soldier  makes  a  better  figure  dead  in  battle,  than  alive  and  at  liberty 
in  running  away.  I  am  so  firmly  of  this  opinion,  that  could  an  impossi- 
bility be  rendered  practicable,  and  the  same  opportunity  be  recalled,  I 
would  rather  be  again  present  in  that  prodigious  action,  than  whole  and 
sound  without  having  shared  the  glory  of  it.  The  scars  a  soldier  shows 
in  his  face  and  breast  are  stars  which  guide  others  to  the  haven  of  honour 
and  the  desire  of  just  praise.    And  it  must  be  observed  that  men  do  not 

"•  The  writer,  who  concealed  his  real  designation  under  the  name  of  the  lioen* 
tiate  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  native  of  Tordesillaa,  and  whose  book 
was  printed  at  Tarragona. 

**  The  battle  of  Lepanto. 
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18  PKOLOGUE. 

write  with  grey  haira,  bat  with  the  undentanding  which  is  usually  im- 
proved by  yean. 

I  hare  aJso  heard  with  anger  that  he  taxes  me  with  envy,  and  describes 
to  me,  as  to  one  utterly  ignomnt,  what  envy  is ;  and,  in  good  truth,  of  the 
two  kinds  of  envy,  I  am  acquainted  only  with  that  which  is  sacred,  noble 
and  well-meaning.  This  being  so,  as  it  really  is,  I  am  not  inclined  to 
reflect  on  any  ecclesiastic,  especially  if  he  is  besides  dignified  with  the  title 
of  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition  ^,  If  he  said  what  he  did  for  the  sake  of 
that  person  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  said  it,  he  is  utterly  mistaken,  for 
I  adore  that  gentleman's  genius,  and  admire  his  works,  and  his  constant 
and  virtuous  employments.  But  in  fine,  I  own  myself  obliged  to  this 
worthy  author  for  saying  that  my  NoveU  are  more  satirical  than  moral, 
but,  however,  that  they  are  good,  which  they  could  not  be  without  some 
share  of  both. 

Methinks,  reader,  you  tell  me  that  I  proceed  with  much  circumspection, 
and  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  my  own  modesty,  knowing  that 
we  should  not  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted ;  and  this  gentleman's  must 
needs  be  very  great,  since  he  dares  not  appear  in  open  field,  nor  in  clear 
day-light,  but  conceals  his  name,  and  dissembles  his  country,  as  if  he  had 
committed  some  crime  of  high  treason.  If  ever  you  should  chance  to  fall 
into  his  company,  tell  him  from  me  that  I  do  not  think  myself  aggrieved, 
for  I  know  very  well  what  the  temptations  of  the  devil  are,  and  that  one 
of  the  greatest  is  the  putting  it  into  a  man's  head  that  he  can  write  and 
print  a  book,  which  shall  procure  him  as  much  fame  as  money,  and  as 
much  money  as  fame.  In  confirmation  hereof,  I  would  have  you,  in  a 
vein  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  tell  him  this  story. 

^  There  was  a  madman  in  Seville,  who  fell  into  one  of  the  most  ridi- 
culous and  extravagant  conceits  that  ever  madman  did  in  the  world.  He 
sharpened  the  point  of  a  cane  at  one  end,  and,  catching  a  dog  in  the  street, 
or  elsewhere,  he  set  his  foot  on  one  of  the  cur's  hind  legs,  and  lifting  up 
the  other  with  his  hand,  he  inserted  the  end  of  the  cane  as  well  as  be 
could  into  the  dog's  body,  and  blew  him  up  as  round  as  a  ball.  Holding 
the  poor  animal  in  this  manner,  he  gave  him  a  thump  or  two  on  the  belly 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  let  him  go,  saying  to  the  by-standers,  who 
were  always  very  many :  *  Well,  gentlemen,  what  think  you  ?  is  it  such 
an  easy  matter  to  blow  up  a  dog  ?'  And  what  think  you,  Sir ;  is  it  such 
an  easy  matter  to  write  a  book  ?"  And  if  this  story  does  not  square  with 
him,  pray,  kind  reader,  tell  him  this  story,  which  is  likewise  of  a  madman 
and  a  dog. 

^  In  allusion  to  Lope  de  Vega,  who  was  actually  a  priest  and  fiimiliar  of  the 
H0I7  Office,  after  having  been  twice  married. 
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**  There  was  another  madman  in  Cordora,  who  had  a  custom  of  carry- 
ing on  his  head  a  piece  of  marble  slab,  or  stone,  not  very  heavy,  and 
trhen  he  lighted  upon  any  careless  cur,  he  got  close  to  him,  and  let  the 
weight  &U  plump  upon  bis  head.  The  dog,  in  wrath,  limps  away  bark- 
ing and  howling,  without  so  much  as  looking  behind  him  for  three  streets' 
length.  Now  it  happened  that,  among  the  dogs  upon  whom  he  let  fidl 
the  weight,  one  belonged  to  a  cap-maker,  who  valued  him  mightily. 
Down  goes  the  stone,  and  hits  him  on  the  head ;  the  poor  dog  raises  the 
cry ;  ins  master  seeing  it,  resents  it.  Catching  up  his  measuring-yard, 
out  he  goes  to  the  madman,  and  leaves  him  not  a  whole  bone  in  his  skin. 
At  every  blow  he  gave  him,  he  cried :  *  Dog !  rogue !  what,  abuse  my 
spaniel"*?— Did  you  not  see,  barbcuous  villain,  that  my  dog  was  a 
spaniel  T— And  repeating  the  word  spaniel  very  often,  he  dismissed  the 
madman  beaten  to  a  jelly.  The  chastisement  produced  the  desired  efSecXf 
the  madman  went  c^  and  appeared  not  in  the  maricet-pku%  for  above  a 
month  after.  After  a  while,  however,  he  returned  with  his  invention,  and 
a  greater  weight.  Coming  to  a  place  where  a  dog  was  lying,  and  ob- 
serving him  carefully  from  head  to  tail,  and  not  daring  to  let  fidl  the 
stone,  he  said :  ^  This  is  a  spaniel— have  a  care !'  In  short,  whatever 
d(^  he  met  with,  though  they  were  mastiffi  or  hounds,  he  said  they  were 
spaniels,  and  so  let  fall  the  slab  no  more." 

Thus  perhaps,  it  may  fare  with  our  historian ;  he  may  be  cautious  for 
the  future  how  he  lets  Mi  his  wit  in  books,  which,  if  they  are  bad,  are 
harder  than  rocks  themselves.  Tell  him  also,  that  as  to  his  threatening 
to  deprive  me  of  my  expected  gain  by  his  book,  I  value  it  not  a  farthing, 
but  apply  the  famous  interlude  of  the  Perendenga^^  and  answer :  ^  Long 
live  the  veinHcuatrOj  my  k>rd  ^^  and  Christ  be  with  us  all  !'*  Yes,  long 
live  the  great  Conde  le  Lemos,  whose  well-known  Christianity  and  libe- 
rality support  me  under  all  the  strokes  of  adverse  fortune !  and  God  pros- 
per the  eminent  charity  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Bernardo 
de  Sandovaly  Rojas.  Were  there  as  many  books  written  against  me  as 
there  are  letters  in  the  rhymes  of  Mingo  Revulgo*^,  the  favour  of  these 

**  In  the  text,  the  word  is  podenco,  which  means  a  running  dog.  We  have 
•aid  spaniel  in  order  that  the  word  dog  might  not  be  repeated  too  frequently  in 
10  few  lines. 

**  A  little  piece  of  the  epoch,  of  which  the  author  is  unknown. 

*"*  The  rtgidoret^  or  municipal  officers  of  Seville,  Grenada  and  Cordova,  have 
been  called  veinticuatroi  ever  since  their  number  was  reduced  from  thirty-six  to 
twenty-four  by  Alphonso  the  Just. 

**  Lai  eopla»  di  Mingo  Randgo  are  a  species  of  satirical  lamentation  on  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV  (d  unpotentt).  By  some  they  have  been  attributed  to  Juan 
de  Mena,  author  of  the  poem  el  Laherimto;  by  others  to  Rodrigo  Cota,  the  original 
author  of  Cdutinai  and  by  others  to  the  chronicler  Fernando  del  Pulgar.    The 
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two  princes,  who  without  any  flattering  solicitation  or  any  kind  of  applause 
on  my  part,  bat  merely  of  their  own  goodness,  have  taJcen  upon  them  to 
patronize  me,  would  be  my  sufficient  protection :  and  I  esteem  myself 
happier  and  richer  than  if  fortune  by  ordinary  means  had  placed  me  on 
her  highest  pinnacle.  The  poor  man  may  be  honourable,  but  not  the 
vicious ;  poverty  may  cloud  nobility,  but  not  wholly  obscure  it.  As  vir- 
tue shines  by  its  own  light,  though  seen  through  the  difficulties  and  cran- 
nies of  poverty,  so  it  always  gains  the  esteem*  and  consequently  the 
protection,  of  great  and  nobte  minds* 

Say  no  more  to  him ;  nor  will  I  say  more  to  you.  Only  I  will  let  you 
know  that  this  second  part  of  Dim  Quixoitf  which  I  o£^  you,  is  cut  by 
the  same  hand  and  out  of  the  same  piece,  as  the  first.  Herein  I  present 
you  with  Don  (Quixote  at  his  full  length,  and  at  last  fiiirly  dead  and  bu- 
ried, that  no  one  may  presume  to  bring  fresh  accusation  against  him, 
those  already  brought  being  enough.  Let  it  suffice  also  that  a  writer  of 
some  credit  has  given  an  account  of  his  ingenious  follies,  resolving  not  to 
take  up  the  subject  any  more.  Too  much  even  of  a  good  thing  lessens 
it  in  our  esteem,  and  scarcity,  even  of  an  indifierenl  makes  it  of  some 
estimation.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  teil  you,  that  you  may  soon  expect 
the  Persilei  which  I  have  nearly  finished,  and  also  the  second  part  of 
G(daie<i, 

latter  at  least  commented  on  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  ohroniole  of  Henry  IV., 
by  Diego,  Enriquez  del  CattiUo. 


DON  aUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA. 
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PART  II.    CHAPTER  I. 


ON  WHAT  PA88E]>  BBTWEEN  THE  PRIEST,  THE  BARBER  AND  DON  QUIXOTE, 

CONCERNINO  HIS  INDttFOfOTION. 

CiD  Hambt  Benbnoeli  relates,  in  the  second  part  of  this  history  and 
third  sally  of  Don  €taixote,  that  the  priest  and  the  barber  were  almost  a 
whole  month  without  seeing  him,  lest  they  should  bring  back  to  his  mind 
the  remembrance  of  things  past.  Yet  they  did  not  therefore  forbear 
Tisiting  his  niece  and  his  housekeeper,  charginff  them  to  take  care  and 
make  much  of  him,  and  to  give  him  comforting  Uiings  to  eat,  such  as  are 
proper  for  the  heart  and  brRin,  whence,  in  all  appearance,  his  disorder 
proceeded.  They  said  they  did  so  and  would  continue  so  to  do  with  all 
possible  care  and  p;ood-will,  for  they  perceived  that  their  master  was  ever 
and  anon  discovering  signs  of  being  in  his  right  mind.  When  they  heard 
this  news,  the  priest  and  the  barwr  were  greatly  pleased,  thinking  they 
had  hit  upon  the  riffht  course  in  bringing  him  home  enchanted,  upon  the 
ox-waggon,  as  is  rekted  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  this  no  less 
great  Sian  exact  history.  They  resolved  therefore  to  visit  him  and  make 
trial  of  his  amendment,  though  they  reckoned  it  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  be  cured.  They  agreed  between  themselves  not  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  knight-errantry,  lest  they  should  endanger  the  ripping  up 
the  stitches  of  a  wound  that  was  yet  tender."" 

"*  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  surgical  art  It  was  at  that  day  the  usual  cus^ 
torn  of  surgeons  to  sew  up  a  wound,  and  thence  to  express  its  size  by  the  num- 
ber of  stitches  necessary  to  heal  it.  This  expresdion  brings  to  mind  one  of  the 
most  racy  adventures  in  the  Novel  intituled  Rinamett  y  CnrtadiUo,  In  it  Cer- 
vantes relates  that  a  gentleman  gave  fiAy  duoats  to  a  bully  by  profession,  as  a 
fee  for  inflicting  on  another  gentleman,  his  enemy,  a  wound  of  fourteen  ttitchet. 
But  the  6rapo,  calculating  that  the  gentleman's  fiuse,  which  was  yery  small,  would 
not  contain  so  long  a  gash,  inflicted  it  on  his  footman,  whose  cheeks  were  larger 
and  plumper  than  his  master's. 

(81)     . 
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In  Rm,  tbey  made  him  a  visit,  and  found  him  sitting  on  his  bed,  dsd 
in  a  wsiBCOst  of  green  baize,  with  a  red  Toledo  bonnet  on  his  head,  and 
to  lean  and  ahriTelled  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
mummy.  They  were  received  bv  Don  Quixote  with  much  kindness ; 
ftnd  when  they  enquired  afler  his  oealih,  be  gave  ihem  an  account  both 
of  that  and  of  himself  with  much  judgment  and  in  very  elegant  expres- 
sions.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  ihey  fell  upon  malten  of  state 
and  forms  of  government,  coireciing  this  abuse  and  condemning  thait 
reforming  one  custom  and  banishing  another,  each  of  the  three  setting  up 
himself  lor  a  new  legislator,  a  modem  Lycurgus,  or  a  second  Solon ;  and 
in  such  manner  did  ibey  new-model  the  commonwealth,  that  one  would 
have  thought  they  had  clapped  it  into  a  forge,  and  taken  it  out  quite 
altered  fron  wbat  it  was   before.      Don  Quixote    delivered  himself 
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with  sucb  good  senae  on  all  the  subjects  they  touched  npon»  that  the  two 
examiners  undoubtedly  believed  he  was  entirely  well  and  in  his  perfect 
senses.  * 

The  nipce  and  the  housekeeper  were  present  at  the  conversation,  and, 
seeing  their  master  give  such  proofs  of  a  sound  mind,  thought  they  could 
never  sufficiently  thank  Heaven.  But  the  priest  changing  his  former 
purpose  of  not  touching  on  matters  of  chivalry,  was  now  resolved  to  make 
a  thorough  experiment  whether  Don  Quixote  were  perfectly  recovered, 
or  not.  So  from  one  thing  to  another,  he  came  at  length  to  tell  him  some 
news  lately  brought  from  court.    Among  other  things,  he  said  that  it  was 

given  out  for  certain  that  the  Turk  was  coming  down  with  a  powerful 
eet^ ;  but  that  it  was  not  known  what  his  design  was,  nor  where  so 
great  a  storm  would  burst.  He  added  that  all  Christendom  was  alarmed 
thereat,  as  it  used  to  be  almost  every  year,  and  that  the  king  had  already 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  of  the 
island  of  Malta. 

Don  Ctuixote  replied:  **His  majesty  has  acted  like  a  most  prudent 
warrior  in  providing  in  time  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  that  the 
enemy  may  not  surprise  him.  But  if  my  counsel  might  be  taken,  I 
would  advise  him  to  make  use  of  a  precaution  which  his  majesty  is  at 
present  very  far  from  thinking  of.*'  Directly  the  priest  heard  this  ha 
said  within  himself:  '*Qod  defend  thee,  poor  Don  Ctuixote!  methinks 
thou  art  felling  headlong  from  the  top  of  thy  madness  down  to  the  pro* 
found  abyss  of  thy  folly.*'  The  barber,  who  had  made  the  same  reflection 
as  the  priest,  asked  Don  Quixote  what  precaution  it  was  that  he  thought 
so  proper  to  be  taken.  **  Perhaps,*'  he  added,  **  it  is  such  as  may  be  put 
into  the  list  of  the  many  impertinent  admonitions  usually  given  to  princes." 
^*  Mine,  good  man  shaver,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  shall  not  be  im- 
pertinent, but  to  the  purpose.** — ^  I  meant  no  harm,"  replied  the  barber ; 
**  but  only  that  experience  has  shown  that  all  or  most  of  the  pieces  of 
advice  people  give  his  majesty  are  either  impracticable  or  absurd,  or  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  kingdom." — **  True,'*  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
**  but  mine  is  neither  impracticable  nor  absurd ;  it  is  the  most  easy,  the 
most  just,  the  most  feasible,  the  most  expeditious  that  can  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  any  contriver  of  expedients"^.*' — ^  Signer  Don  Quixote," 


*"  Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
Turks  were,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  ordinary  topics  of  political  conversations. 
They  were  even  alluded  to  in  the  proverbial  language  of  those  countries ;  Juan 
Cortes  de  Toledo,  the  author  of  The  LazariUo  de  Menzanare$f  speaking  of  a  mother- 
in-law,  says  she  was  a  tooman  more  to  be  dreaded  t?u>n  an  %ncurtio»  of  the  Turk. 
Cervantes  also,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Journey  to  Pamaeeui,  in  bidding  adieu  to 
the  steps  of  San  Felipe's  church,  which  were  the  general  resort  of  the  news- 
mongers of  the  day,  has  this  passage :  "  Adieu,  promenade  of  San  Felipe,  where 
I  so  often  read,  as  in  a  Venetian  newspaper,  whether  the  Turkish  dog  embarks 
or  disembarks/' 

**  These  political  charlatans  were  called  arhiirietaij  and  the  measures  that  they 
proposed,  arbitrioe,  Cervantes  ridicules  them  amusingly  in  the  Dialogue  of  the 
Two  DogBy  in  which  he  makes  one  of  these  arbitrittoi  propose  the  following 
method  of  filling  the  empty  royal  treasury :  **  Permission  must  be  asked  of  the 
oon^s  for  all  his  majesty's  vassals  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty  to  be 
compelled  to  fast  once  in  a  month  on  bread  and  water,  and  for  all  the  outlay  that 
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quoth  the  priest,  **  you  keep  us  too  long  in  suspense.**-—**  I  have  no  mind,'' 
replied  Don  Q^uixote,  <•  it  should  be  told  here  now,  and  to*moiTow  by 
day-break,  get  to  the^ears  of  the  lords  of  the  privy-council,  so  that  some- 
body else  should  run  away  with  the  thanks  and  reward  of  my  labour." 
— ••  I  give  you  my  word,  said  the  barber,  "  here  and  before.Uod,  that  I 
will  not  reveal  what  your  worship  shall  say,  either  to  king  or  to  rook,  or 
to  any  man  upon  earth :  an  oath  which  I  learned  from  the  nmumce  of 
the  priest,  in  the  preface  whereof  he  tells  the  king  of  the  thief  that  robbed 
him  of  the  hundred  doubloons  and  his  ambling  mute*".'*  **  I  know  not 
the  history,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  •«  but  I  presume  the  oath  is  a  good  one, 
because  I  am  persuaded  master  barber  is  an  honest  man."—"  Though 
he  were  not,"  said  the  curate,  **  I  will  make  it  good,  and  engage  for  him 
that,  as  to  this  business,  he  will  talk  no  more  of  it  than  a  dumb  man, 
imder  what  penalty  you  shall  think  fit." — **  And  who  will  be  bound  for 
your  reverence,  master  curate  ?"  said  Don  Cluixote.  '*  My  profession," 
answered  the  priest,  "  which  obliges  me  to  keep  a  secret." 

**  Body  of  me !"  cried  Don  Quixote,  ••  then  his  majesty  has  only  to 
taiuse  proclamation  to  be  made  that  all  the  knights-errant  who  are  now 
wandering  about  Spain  do,  on  a  certain  day,  repair  to  court ;  for  should 
there  come  but  half  a  dozen,  there  may  happen  to  be  amon?  them  one, 
who  may  be  able  alone  to  destroy  the  whole  power  of  the  Turk.  Pray, 
gentlemen,  be  attentive,  and  go  along  with  me.  Is  it  a  new  thing  for  a 
knight-errant  singly  to  defeat  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  as 
if  they  had  all  but  one  throat,  or  were  made  of  sugar-paste  ?  Pray  tell 
me,  how  many  histories  are  full  of  these  wonders !  How  unlucky  is  it 
for  me,  I  will  not  say  for  any  body  else,  that  the  famous  Don  Belianis,  or 
some  one  of  the  numerous  race  of  Amadis  of  Graul,  is  not  now  in  beine  I 
Were  any  one  of  them  alive  at  this  day,  and  were  to  confront  the  Tunr, 
in  good  mith  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  the  Turk's  place.  But  God  will 
provide  for  his  people,  and  send  some  one,  if  not  as  strong  as  the  former 
Knights-errant,  at  least,  not  inferior  to  them  in  courage.  Gk>d  knows  my 
meaning,  I  say  no  more." — '*Alas!"  quoth  the  niece  at  this  instant, 
''may  I  perish  if  my  uncle  has  not  a  mind  to  turn  knight-errant  again !" 
— ->'  A  knight-errant  I  will  live  and  die,"  answered  I>>n  Quixote :  "  let 
the  Turk  come  down  or  up  when  he  pleases,  and  as  powerful  as  he  may ; 
I  repeat  that  Qod  knows  my  meaning."  Here  the  barber  said :  **  I  beg 
leave,  gentlemen,  to  tell  a  short  story  of  what  happened  once  in  Seville ; 
it  comes  in  so  pat  to  the  present  purpose  that  I  must  needs  tell  it."    Don 

would  otherwise  have  been  expended  on  that  day  in  meat,  fish,  eggs,  vegetables, 
fruit  and  wine  to  be  valued  in  money  and  faithfully  paid  to  his  majesty,  on  oath. 
In  twenty  years,  the  money  thus  raised  will  be  sufficient  to  liquidate  all  debts 
and  heap  ap  the  treasury.  For  there  are  certainly  more  than  three  millions  of 
persons  of  that  age  in  Spain  ....  who  spend  at  least  a  real  a  day,  though  they 
eat  only  dandelion-roots.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  trifle  to  have  every 
month  more  than  three  millions  of  reals  like  sifUng  them  through  a  sieve? 
Besides,  it  would  be  all  for  the  profit  of  the  fosters,  since  in  fiisting  they  would 
serve  at  once  Heaven  and  the  king ;  and,  for  a  large  number,  it  would  be  also 
profitable  for  the  health.    There  is  an  expedient  without  expense  of  any  kind, 

and  without  the  necessity  of  commissioners,  who  are  the  ruin  of  the  state " 

"*  In  allusion  to  some  romanct  popular  at  that  day,  now  wholly  unknown. 
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Cluixote  and  the  priest  gave  him  leave,  the  reit  lent  him  their  attentioD» 
and  the  barber  began  thus : 

*'A  certain  man  was  put  by  his  relations  into  the  mad-house  of  Seville 
for  having  lost  his  wits.  He  had  taken  his  degrees  in  canon  law  in  the 
uniirersity  of  Ossuna ;  but,*  had  he  taken  them  in  that  of  Salamancav 
most  people  think  he  would  nevertheless  have  been  mad.  This  graduate, 
after  some  years*  confinement,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  in  his 
right  senses  and  perfect  understanding.  With  this  conceit  he  wrote  to 
the  archbishop,  beseeching  him  with  great  earnestness,  and  seemingly 
good  reasons,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  and  deliver  him  from  the 
miserable  confinement  in  which  he  lived,  since,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  he  had  recovered  his  lost  senses.  He  added  that  his  relations,  in 
order  to  enjoy  part  of  his  estate,  kept  him  still  there,  and  in  spite  of  truth, 
would  have  him  be  mad  till  his  dying  day.  The  archbishop,  prevailed 
upon  by  his  many  letters,  all  penned  with  sense  and  judgment,  ordered 
one  of  his  chaplains  to  inform  himself  from  the  rector  of  the  mad-house 
whether  what  the  licentiate  had  written  to  him  was  true,  and  to  talk  with 
the  madman,  and,  if  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  his  senses,  to  take  him 
out  and  set  him  at  liberty.  The  chaplain  did  so ;  and  the  rector  assured 
iiim  that  the  man  was  still  mad :  for  though  he  sometimes  talked  like  a 
man  of  excellent  sense,  he  would  in  the  end  break  out  in  such  distracted 
flights,  as  more  than  counterbalanced  his  former  rational  discourse,  as  he 
might  convince  himself  by  conversing  with  him.  The  chaplain  resolved 
to  make  the  trial ;  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  madman,  and  talked  above  an 
hour  with  him.  During  all  that  time  he  never  returned  a  disjointed  or 
extravagant  answer ;  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  with  such  sobriety,  and 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  the  chaplain  was  forced  to  believe  he  was 
in  his  right  mind.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  the  rector  mis- 
represented him  for  the  sake  of  the  presents  his  relations  sent  him  that 
he  might  say  he  was  still  mad,  and  had  only  some  lucid  intervals.  The 
madnmn  added  that  his  great  estate  was  the  greatest  enemy  he  had  in 
his  misfortune,  since  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  his  enemies  had  recourse  to 
fraud,  and  pretended  to  doubt  of  the  mercy  of  God  towards  him,  in 
restoring  him  from  the  condition  of  a  brute  to  that  of  a  man.  In  short, 
he  talked  in  such  a  manner  that  he  made  the  rector  to  be  suspected;  he 
made  his  relations  appear  covetous  and  unnatural,  and  showed  himself 
to  be  so  discreet,  that  the  chaplain,  determined  to  carry  him  away  with 
him,  that  the  archbishop  himself  might  see  and  lay  his  finger  upon  the 
truth  of  this  business.  The  good  chaplain,  possessed  with  this  opinion, 
desired  the  rector  to  order  the  clothes  to  be  given  him  which  he  wore 
when  he  was  brought  in.  The  rector  enjoined  him  to  take  care  what  he 
did,  since,  beyond  all  doubt  the  licentiate  was  still  mad.  But  the  pre- 
cautions and  remonstrances  of  the  rector  availed  nothing  towards  hinder- 
inc^  »Qe  chaplain  from  carrying  him  away.  The  rector,  seeing  it  was  by 
order  of  the  archbishop,  obeyed,  and  they  put  the  licentiate  on  his  clothes, 
which  were  fresh  ana  decent.  When  he  found  himself  stripped  of  his 
madman's  weeds,  and  habited  like  a  rational  creature,  he  begged  of  the 
chaplain  that  he  would  for  charity's  sake  permit  him  to  take  leave  of  the 
madmen,  his  companions.  The  chaplain  said  he  would  bear  him  com- 
pany, and  take  a  view  of  the  lunatics  confined  in  the  house.    So  up 
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Stain  they  went,  and  with4bem  some  other  persons  who  happened  to  be 
present.  The  licentiate,  approaching  a  kind  of  cage  in  which  lay  one 
that  was  outrageously  mad,  though  at  that  lime  he  was  still  and  euietv 
said  to  him,  *  Have  you  any  service,  dear  brother,  to  command  me ;  I  am 
returning  to  my  own  house,  God  having  been  pleased,  of  his  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  without  any  desert  of  mine,  to  restore  me  to 
my  senses.  I  am  now  sound  and  well,  for  with  God  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. Put  great  trust  and  confidence  in  him.  Since  he  has  restored  me 
to  mv  former  state,  he  will  also  restore  you,  if  you  trust  in  his  goodness. 
I  will  take  care  to  send  you  some  refreshing  victuals,  and  be  sure  to  eat 
of  them :  for  I  must  needs  tel)  you  that  I  find,  having  experienced  it 
myself,  that  all  our  distractions  proceed  from  our  stomachs  being  empty 
and  our  brains  filled  with  wind.  Take  heart,  take  heart :  for  despon- 
dency under  misfortunes  impairs  health,  and  hastens  death.*  All  this 
discourse  of  the  licentiate  was  overheard  by  another  madman,  who  was 
in  an  oppteite  cell.  Raisins  himself  up  from  an  old  mat  whereon  he 
had  been  lying  stark  naked,  he  demanded  aloud  who  it  was  that  was 
going  away  recovered  and  in  his  senses.  *  It  is  I,  brother,'  answered  the 
licentiate,  *  that  am  going ;  I  need  stay  no  longer  here,  and  am  infinitely 
thankful  to  Heaven  for  having  bestowed  so  great  a  blessing  upon  me.*— 
^  Take  heed,  friend  licentiate,  what  you  say ;  let  not  the  devil  delude 
you  r  replied  the  madman.  *  Stir  not  a  foot,  but  keep  where  you  are, 
and  you  will  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  being  brought  baclc.' — *I 
know,'  replied  the  licentiate,  *  that  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  shall  have  no 
more  occasion  to  visit  the  station-churches.'* — *  You  well !'  said  the  mad- 
man ;  *  we  shall  soon  see  that ;  fiirewell !  But  I  swear  by  Jupiter,  whose 
majesty  I  represent  on  earth,  that  for  this  ofl^nce  alone,  which  Seville  is 
now  committing  in  carrying  you  out  of  this  house,  and  judging  you  to  be 
in  your  senses,  I  am  determined  to  inflict  such  a  signal  punishment  on 
this  city,  that  the  memory  thereof  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  amen. 
Know  you  not,  little  brainless  licentiate,  that  I  can  do  as  I  say,  since  I 
am  thundering  Jupiter,  and  hold  in  my  hands  the  flaming  liolts  with 
which  I  threaten  and  destroy  the  world  ?  But  no ;  in  one  thing  only 
will  I  chastise  this  ignorant  people ;  there  shall  no  rain  fall  on  this  town, 
nor  in  all  its  district,  for  three  whole  years,  reckoning  from  the  day  and 
hour  in  which  this  threatening  is  denounced.  You  at  liberty,  you  re- 
covered and  in  your  right  senses !  and  I  a  madman,  I  distempered  and 
in  bonds  1  I  will  no  more  rain  than  I  will  han^  myself.'  All  the  by- 
standera  were  very  attentive  to  the  madman's  discourse ;  but  our  licen- 
tiate, turning  to  the  chaplain,  and  holding  him  by  both  hands,  said  to 
him, '  Be  in  no  pain,  good  Sir,  nor  make  any  account  of  what  this  mad- 
man has  said.  If  he  is  Jupiter,  and  will  not  rain;  I,  who  am  Neptune, 
the  father  and  ffod  of  the  waters,  will  rain  as  often  as  I  please,  and  when- 
ever «lhere  shali  be  occasion.'  To  thi»  the  chaplain  answered.  '  How- 
ever, Siffnor  Neptune,  it  will  not  be  convenient  at  present  to  provoke 
Signor  Jupiter.    Therefore,  pray  slay  where  you  are ;  some  other  time, 

*  Certain  churches,  with  indulgences,  appointed  to  be  visited,  either  for  pardon 
of  sins,  or  for  procnriog  blessings.  Madmen,  probably  in  their  lucid  intervals, 
were  obliged  to  this  exercise. 
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when  we  hare  a  better  opportunity  and  more  leisare,  we  wiU  come  for 
you.'  The  rector  and  by-standers  Jaughed,  which  put  the  chaplain  half 
out  of  countenance.  They  disrobed  the  licentiate,  who  remained  where 
he  WHS ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  story.'' 

*«This  then,  master  barber,"  said  Don  Ctuizote,  ''is  the  story  which 
comes  in  here  so  pat  that  you  could  not  forbear  telling  it  ?  Ah !  Signor 
cut-beard,  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  cannot  see  through  a  siere !  Is  it 
possible  you  should  be  ignorant  that  comparisons  made  between  under- 
standing and  understanding,  ralour  and  valour,  beauty  and  beauty,  and 
family  and  family,  are  always  odious  and- ili«taken  ?  I,  master  barber,  am 
not  Neptune,  god  of  the  waters,  nor  do  T  set  myself  up  for  a  wise  man, 
being  really  not  so;  all  I  aim  at  is  to  convince  the  world  of  its  error  in 
not  reviving  those  happy  times  in  which  the  order  of  knight-errantry 
flourished.  But  this  our  degenerate  age  deserves  not  to  enjoy  so  great  a 
blessing  as  that  which  former  aff»i  could  boast,  when  knigbts^rrant  took 
upon  themselves  the  defence  of  kingdoms,  the  protection  of  orphans,  the 
relief  of  damsels,  the  chastisement  of  the  haughty  and  the  reward  of  the 
humble.  Most  of  the  knights  now  in  fashion,  make  a  rustling  rather  in 
damasks,  brocades  and  other  rich  stufi^,  than  in  coats  of  maii  You  have 
now  no  knight  who  will  lie  in  the  open  field,  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the 
heavens,  in  complete  armour  from  head  to  foot ;  no  one  now  who,  with- 
out stirrinff  his  feet  out  of  his  stirrups  and  leaning  upon  his  lance,  takes  a 
short  nap  like  the  knights-errant  ot  the  olden  time.  There  is  no  knight 
now  who,  issuing  out  of  the  forest,  ascends  the  mountain,  who  thence 
penetmtes  to  a  barren  and  desert  «hore  of  the  sea,  most  commonly  stormy 
and  tempestuous,  where  finding  on  the  beqph  a  small  skiff  without  oar, 
sail,  mast,  or  any  kind  of  tackle,  he  boldly  throws  himself  into  it,  exposing 
himself  to  the  implacable  billows  of  the  profound  sea,  which  now  mount 
him  up  to  the  skies,  and  then  cast  him  down  to  the  abyss ;  'While  he,  op- 
posinff  his  courage  to  the  irresistible  hurricane,  when  he  least  dreams  of 
it,  finds  himself  above  three  thousand  leagues  from  the  place  where  he 
first  embarked,  and,  leaping  on  the  remote  and  unknown  shore,  encounters 
accidents  worthy  to  be  written,  not  on  parchment^  but  brass.  But,  now- 
a-days  sloth  triumphs  over  diligence,  idleness  over  labour,  vice  over  virtue, 
arrogance  over  bravery,  and  the  theory  over  the  practice  of  arms,  which 
only  lived  and  flourished  in  those  golden  days  and  among  those  kniffhts- 
errant.  Otherwise,  pray  tell  me  who  was  more  civil  and  more  valiant 
than  the  fomous  Amadis  of  Gaul  ?  who  more  discreet  than  Pftlmerin  of 
England  ?  who  more  afibble  and  obliging  than  Tirant  the  White  ?  who 
more  gallant  than  Losvart  of  Greece  ?  who  gave  or  received  more  cots 
and  slashes  than  Don  Belianis  T  who  was  more  intrepid  than  Perion  c^ 
Gaul  ?  who  more  enterprising  than  Felixmarte  of  Hircania  T  who  more 
sincere  than  Esplandian?  -who  more  daring  than  Don  Cirongilio  of 
Thrace?  who  more  brave  than  Rodamonte?  who  more  prudent  than 
king  Sobrino  ?  who  mor^  intrepid  than  Reynaldo  T  who  more  invincible 
than  Orlando  ?  who  more  courteous  than  Kogero^  from  whom,  according 
to  Turpin's  Comkographyf^  are  descended  from  the  present  Dukes  of 

**  Not  according  to  Turpin,  to  whom  the  Comnogrtqthy  has  never  been  attri* 
bated,  but  according  to  Ariosto,  in  the  Orkmdo  fiir&tOt  of  which  Rogero  ib  in  ftot 
the  hero. 
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Fenara  T  AH  these  waTrion,  and  othen  that  I  could  name,  maater  priest, 
were  knights-errant,  the  light  and  glory  of  chivalry.  Now  these,  or  such 
as  these,  are  the  men  I  would  advise  his  majesty  to  employ ;  by  which 
means  he  will  be  sure  to  be  well  served,  would  save  a  vast  expense,  and 
the  Turk  might  go  tear  his  beard  for  very  madness.  Yet  will  I  stay  at 
home,  since  the  chaplain  does  not  fetch  me  out ;  and  if  Jupiter,  as  the 
barber  has  said,  will  not  rain,  here  am  I,  who  will  imin  whenever  I 
think  proper ;  and  I  say  this  in  order  to  let  goodman  Basin  see  that  1 
understand  him.*' 

^  In  truth,  Signor  Don  duizote,'*  said  the  barber,  '*  I  meant  no  harm 
in  what  I  said,  and  may  Heaven  help  me  as  my  intention  was  good. 
Your  worship  ought  not  to  take  it  ill.*'— »*  Whether  I  ought  to  take  it  ill 
or  not,"  said  Don  Ctuixote,  '*  is  best  known  to  myself." — **  Well,"  said 
the  curate,  *'  I  have  hardly  spoken  a  word  yet,  and  I  would  willingly  ffet 
rid  of  a  scruple  which  gnaws  and  disturbs  my  conscience,  occasioned  by 
what  Signor  Don  Quixote  has  just  now  said.'— *'  You  have  leave,  master 
priest,  for  mat  matters,"  answered  Don  Ctuixote ;  ,^  so  you  may  out  with 
your  scruple,  for  there  is  no  pleasure  in  goinff  with  a  scrupulous  con- 
science."— ^  With  this  licence  then,"  answered  the  priest,  *«  my  scruple, 
I  say,  is  that  I  can  by  no  means  persuade  myself  that  the  multitude  of 
kniffhts-errant  your  worship  has  mentioned,  were  really  and  truly  pevBons 
of  m^h  and  blood  in  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  I  imagine  that  it  is  all 
fiction,  fable,  felsehood  and  dreams  told  by  men  awake,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  half  asleep." — *^  This  is  another  error,"  answered  Don  Ctuixote, 
**  into  which  many  have  fallen  who  do  not  believe  that  ever  there  were 
any  such  knights  in  the  world.  I  have  frequently,  in  company  with 
divers  persons  and  upon  sundry  occasions,  endeavoured  to  confute  this 
almost  universal  mistake.  Sometimes  I  have  failed  in  my  desisn,  and 
sometimes  succeeded,  supporting  it  on  the  shoulders  of  truth.  This  truth 
is  so  certain,  that  I  can  almost  say  these  eyes  of  mine  have  seen  Amadis 
of  Qaul ;  who  was  a  man  of  tall  stature,  of  fair  complexion,  with  a  well 
set  beard,  though  black,  his  aspect  between  mild  and  stem,  a  man  of  few 
words,  not  easily  provoked  ana  soon  pacified.  In  like  manner  as  I  have 
described  Amadis,  I  fancy  I  could  paint  and  delineate  all  the  knights-er- 
rant that  are  found  in  all  the  histories  in  the  world,  for  apprehending  as 
I  do  that  they  were  such  as  their  histories  represent  them,  one  may,  by 
the  exploits  they  performed  and  their  dispositions,  give  a  good  philoso- 
phical guess  at  their  features,  their  complexions  and  their  statures." — 
**  Pray,  good  Signor  Don  Ctuixote,"  quoth  the  barber,  **  how  big,  think  ye, 
might  the  giant  Morgante  be  ?**^*<As  to  the  business  of  giants,**  answered 
Don  Ctuixote,  *'  it  is  a  controverted  point  whether  there  really  have  been 
such  in  the  world  or  not.  But  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  cannot  deviate 
a  tittle  from  truth,  shows  us  there  have  been  such,  giving  us  the  history 
of  that  huge  Philistine,  Goliath,  who  was  seven  cubits  and  a  half  high^, 
which  is  a  prodigious  stature.  Besides,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  there  have 
been  found  thigh-bones  so  large  that  their  size  demonstrates  that  those  to 
whom  they  betonged  were  giants,  and  as  big  as  large  steeples :  a  truth 

**  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  make  bim  so  large.  "And  there  went  out  a 
champion  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  named  Goliath  of  Gath,  whose  hei^t 
was  six  cubits  and  a  span."     (1  Samukl,  Chap.  XVIL  verse  4.) 
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which  geometry  eTinces  beyond  all  doubt.  But,  for  all  that,  I  cannot  say 
with  certainty  now  big  Morgante  was ;  though  I  fancy  he  could  not  be 
extremely  tall,  and  I  am  incEneddio  this  opinion  by  finding  in  the  story 
wherein  nis  achievements  are  particularly  mentioned  ^,  that  be  often  slept 
under  a  roof;  and  since  he  found  a  house  biff  enough  to  hold  him,  ir  i» 
plain  he  was  not  himself  of  an  immeasurable  bigness." — ^  That  is  true," 
quoth  the  curate  ;  who,  being  delighted  to  hear  him  talk  so  wildly  and 
eztravagandy,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  faces  of  Reynaldo  of 
Montalven,  Orlando,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve  Peers  of  France,  since 
they  were  all  knights-errant  **  Of  Reynaldo/'  answered  Don  Cluixote, 
**  I  dare  boldly  affirm  be  was  broad-faced,  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  large 
rolling  eyes,  punctilious,  choleric  to  an  extreme,  and  a  friend  to  rogues 
and  profligate  fellows.  Of  Rolan,  or  Rotolando,  or  Orlando  (for  histories 
gave  him  all  these  names),  I  am  of  opinion,  and  do  assert  that  he  was  of 
a  middling  stature,  broad-shouldered,  bandy-legged,  brown-complexioned, 
red-bearded,  hairy-bodied,  of  a  threatening  aspect,  sparing  of  speech  ;  but 
very  civil  and  well-bred."—"  If  Orlando,"  replied  the  priest,  ♦*  was  no 
finer  a  gentleman  than  you  have  described  him,  no  wonder  tiuit  madam 
Angelica  the  Fair  disdained  and  forsook  him  for  the  gaiety,  sprightliness 
and  good-humour  of  the  downy-chinned  litde  Moor  with  whom  she  had 
an  anair ;  and  of  a  truth  she  acted  discreedy  in  preferring  the  softness  of 
Medor  to  the  roughness  of  Orlando." — **  That  Angelica,  master  priest," 
replied  Pon  Cluixote,  "  was  a  light,  gossiping,  wanton  hussey,  and  left  the 
world  as  full  of  her  impertinences  as  of  the  fame  of  her  beauty.  She 
undervalued  a  thousand  gendemen,  a  thousand  valiant  and  wise  men  "*, 
and  took  up  with  a  paltry  beardless  page,  with  no  other  estate  and  repu- 
tation than  what  the  anection  he  preserved  for  his  friend  could  give 
him  "®.  Even  the  great  extoller  of  her  beauty,  the  famous  Ariosto,  either 
not  daring  or  not  caring  to  celebrate  what  betel  this  lady  after  her  pitiful 
intrif^e,  the  subject  not  being  over  modest,  left  her  with  these  verses : 

*  Another  bard  mnj  sing,  in  better  strain, 
How  she  Cataya's  sceptre  did  obtain.' 

Without  doubt  this  was  a  kind  of  prophecy,  for  poets  are  also  called 
votes,  that  is  to  say  diviners ;  and  this  truth  is  plainly  seen,  for,  since  that 
time,  a  famous  Andaiusian  poet  has  bewailed  and  sung  her  tears,  and 
another  famous  and  singular  Castilian  poet  has  celebrated  her  beauty.'"." 
"  Pray  tell  me.  Signer  Don  Ctuixote,"  quoth  the  barber  at  this  instant, 
^  has  no  poet  v^ritten  a  satire  upon  this  lady  Angelica  among  so  many 
who  have  sung  her  praises  T" — ^"l  verily  believe,"  answered  Don  Ctuix- 
ote, '*  that  if  &icripante  or  Orlando  had  been  poets,  they  would  long  ago 

^  The  ItaHan  poem  of  Morgante  nuLggiore,  by  Luigi  Pulci.    It  was  freely  trans* 
lated  into  Spanish  by  Geronimo  Auner.     Seville,  1550  and  1552. 

"*  Orlando,  Ferragus,  Renaud,  Agrican,  Sacripante,  eto. 

***  Medor  was  wounded  and  left  for  dead  on  the  spot,  as  he  went  to  fetch 
away  the  corpse  of  his  master,  Daniel  d' Almonte.    (Orlando  Jurioto^  canto  zziii.) 

*^  The  Andaiusian  poet  is  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  the  author  of  Tfu  tean  of 
Angelica  (Las  L&grimas  de  Angelica),  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos.    Grenada,  1586. 
The  Castilian  poet  is  Lope  de  Vega,  who  wrote  T*ht  Beauty  of  AngeUca^  (La  Her- 
mosora  de  Angelica),  a  poem  in  twenty  cantos.    Barcelona,  1604. 
3« 
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have  well  soaped  the  damsers  head,  for  it  is  peculiar  and  natOFat  to  poets, 
disdained  or  rejected  by  their  false  mistresses,  or  such  as  were  feigned  in 
efiect  hy  those  who  chose  them  to  be  thetfovereign  ladies  of  their  thoughts* 
to  revenge  themselves  by  satires  and  lampoons :  a  vengeance  certainly 
unworthy  a  generous  spirit.  But  hitherto  I  have  not  met  with  any  defa- 
matory verses  against  the  lady  Anp^elica,  though  she  turned  the  world 
upside  down*^/— "« A  miracle,  a  miracle,"  cried  the  priest. . . ;  and  all 
at  once  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  housekeeper  and  the  niece,  who  had 
already  quitted  the  conversation  and  were  bawling  aloud  in  the  court* 
yard ;  they  all  arose  and  nn  towards  the  noise. 

*"  A  few  yeftrs  later,  Quevedo  made  himself  the  avenger  of  Aogelica*t  rejected 
loven,  in  his  Orknukt  burlttOK 


CHAPTER  11. 

WHICH  TKX&TB  OF  THE  NOTABLE  ttUARUL  SBTVEBN  SAKCHO  PANZA  AND 

iNiN  quixon's  xucs  and  HonBEKEBrcB,  with  othik  plxabant  dc- 

CURBBNC3ES. 

LosiNo  sight,  for  h  short  time,  or  Etoo  Qjiixote,  the  priest  and  the  baN 
ber;  the  history  relates*"  thnt  the  outcry,  which  they  heard  was  raised 
by  the  niece  sDd  the  housekeeper,  who  were  defendioz  the  door  against 
Ebncbo  Panza,  who  was  striving  to  get  tn  to  see  Don  Quixote,  "  Wbat 
would  the  paunch-gutted  vagabond  have  in  this  house  ?"  cried  the  house- 
keeper ;  "  get  you  to  your  own,  brother ;  for  it  is  you,  and  no  other,  by 
whom  my  master  is  seduced  and  ]ed  astmy,  and  carried  rambling  up  and 
down  the  highways." — "Mistress  housekeeper  for  Satan,"  answered 

"A  Ibrm  in  giMt  TOgue  witb  the  Arabian  hiiloriani,  rrom  wbom  it  was 
•dopied  bftha  mncUnt  Spsaiih  ohioniclerg;  fhrni  the  latter  itwaxgun  imitated 
if  the  KADUica  wiilaie,  wlunn  Cerruitai  imiiAted  in  hia  mm. 
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Sancho»  ^  it  is  I  that  am  seduced  and  led  astray,  and  carried  nmbling  up 
and  down  the  highways,  and  not  your  master.  It  was  he  who  led  me 
this  dance,  and  you  deceire  yourselves  half  in  half.  He  inveigled  me . 
from  home  with  fair  speeches,  promising  me  an  island,  which  I  still  hope 
for."^"— **  May  evil  islands  choke  thee,  accursed  Sancho!'*  answered 
the  niece:  *'and  pray  what  are  islands ?  Doubtless  they  are  something 
eatable,  glutton,  cormorant,  that  thou  art !"— «•  They  are  not  to  be  eaten,^' 
replied  Sancho,  ^  but  goremed,  and  better  governments  than  any  four 
cities,  or  four  justiceships  at  court.*' — **For  all  that,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, **  you  come  not  in  here,  sack  of  mischiefs,  bundle  of  rogueries ; 
get  you  home,  and  govern  there ;  go,  plough  and  cart,  and  cease  pretend* 
inffto  islands  or  islets.'* 

The  curate  and  the  barber  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  hearing  this 
dialofirue  between  the  three ;  but  Don  Ctuizote,  fearing  lest  Sancho  should 
blunder  out  some  unseasonable  follies,  and  touch  upon  some  points  not 
very  much  to  his  credit,  called 'him  to  him,  and  oraered  the  women  to 
hold  their  tonc^ues,  and  let  him  in.  Sancho  entered ;  and  the  curate  and 
the  barber  took  their  leave  of  Don  Cluixote,  of  whose  cure  they  despairedi 
perceiving  how  bent  he  was  upon  his  extravagances  and  intoxicated  with 
the  folly  of  his  unhappy  chivalry.  Therefore  the  priest  said  to  the  bar- 
ber :  *' You  will  see,  neighbour,  when  we  least  thinlc  of  it,  our  gentleman 
take  the  other  flight." — '*  I  make  no  doubt  of  that,**  answered  the  barber : 
**yet  I  do  not  wonder  so  much  at  the  madness  of  the  knight  as^t  the 
simplicity  of  the  squire,  who  is  so  possessed  with  the  business  of  the  is- 
land that  I  am  persuaded  all  the  demonstrations  in  the  world  cannot  beat 
it  out  of  his  noddle.** — **  God  help  them,*'  said  the  priest ;  **  but  let  us  be 
upon  the  watch,  and  we  shall  see  the  drift  of  this  machine  of  absurdities 
of  such  a  knight  and  such  a  squire,  who,  one  would  think,  were  cast  in 
the  same  mould,  and  the  madness  of  the  master  without  the  follies  of  the 
man  would  not  be  worth  a  farthinff." — **  True,*'  quoth  the  barber ;  "  but 
I  should  be  very  clad  to  know  what  they  are  now  talking  of.** — **  I  lay 
mv  life,"  answered  the  priest,  ^  the  niece  or  the  housekeeper  will  tell  us 
all  by  and  bye,  for  they  are  not  of  a  temper  to  forbear  listening." 

In  the  mean  while,  Don  Cluixote  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber 
with  Sancho  only.  When  the  former  had  closed  the  door,  he  said :  **  I 
am  very  sorry,  sancho,  you  should  say,  and  stand  in  it,  that  it  was  I  who 
drew  you  out  of  your  cottage,  when  you  know  that  I  myself  stayed  not 
in  my  own  house.  We  set  out  together;  we  went  on  together;  and 
together  we  performed  our  travels.  We  both  ran  the  same  fortune,  and 
the  same  chance.  If  you  were  once  tossed  in  a  blanket,  I  have  been 
thrashed  a  hundred  times ;  and  herein  only  have  I  had  the  advantage  of 
you." — ^"'And  reason  good,"  answered  Sancho,  "for,  as  your  worship 
holds,  misfortunes  belong  more  properly  to  knights-errant  themselves 
than  to  their  squires." — "  You  are  mistaken,  Sancno,"  said  Don  Auixote, 

***  The  word  intulOj  which  Bon  Quixote  borrows  from  romances  of  ohivalrj, 
was,  even  in  Cervantes's  time,  a  very  ancient  term.  An  island  was  called,  at 
that  time  as  at  present,  i$la.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  niece 
and  housekeeper  do  not  understand  the  word.  Sancho  himself  has  not  a  very 
clear  idea  of  its  meaning.  So  Cervantes's  pleasantry,  though  rather  forced  ia 
English,  is  perfectly  natural  in  Spanish. 
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*  according  to  the  saying:  Quando  a^ntt  (ib/ef  «fc.*"/*— ^  I  nndentand 
DO  Other  language  thao  my  own,'*  replied  Sancho.  **  I  mean,*'  said  Don 
Cluixote,  '^  that  when  the  head  aches,  all  the  members  ache  also.  There- 
fore i,  being  your  roaster  and  lord,  am  yoar  head,  and  you  are  a  part  of 
me,  as  being  my  servant.  For  this  reason,  the  ill  that  does  or  shall  afl&ct 
me  must  anect  yoa  also ;  and  so  on  the  contrary." — **  Indeed,"  quoth 
Sancho,  **  it  should  be  so ;  but  when  I,  as  a  limb,  was  tossed  in  a  blanket, 
my  head  stood  on  t'other  side  of  the  pales,  beholding  me  frisking  in  the 
air,  without  feeling  any  pain  at  all :  and  since  the  members  are  l^und  to 
grieve  at  the  ills  of  the  head,  that  also,  in  requital,  ought  to  do  the  like 
for  them."—*'  Would  you  insinuate  now,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Ctuizote, 
'*  that  1  was  not  grieved  when  I  saw  you  tossed  ?  If  that  be  your  mean- 
ing, say  no  more,  nor  so  much  as  think  it,  for  I  fek  more  pain  then  in  mj 
mmd  than  you  did  in  your  body.  But  no  more  of  this  at  present,  a  time 
will  come  when  we  may  set  tms  matter  upon  its  right  bottom.  In  the 
mean  time,  tell  me,  friend  Sancho,  what  do  folks  say  of  me  about  this 
town  ?  what  opinion  have  the  common  people  of  me  ?  what  think  the 
hidalgoes,  the  gentlemen  ?  What  is  said  of  my  prowess,  what  of  my 
exploits,  of  my  courtesy  ?  What  discourse  is  there  of  the  design  I  have 
engaged  in  to  revive  and  restore  to  the  world  the  long-forgotten  order  of 
chivalry  ?  In  short,  Sancho,  I  would  have  you  tell  me  whatever  you 
have  heard  concerning  these  matters,  and  that  without  adding  to  the  good, 
without  taking  from  the  bad  one  titde.  It  is  the  part  of  faithful  vassals 
to  tell  their  lords  the  truth  in  its  native  simplicity,  and  proper  figure,  nei- 
ther enlarged  by  adulation,  nor  diminished  out  of  vain  respect.  And  I 
would  have  you,  Sancho,  learn  that,  if  naked  truth  could  come  to  the  ears 
of  princes,  without  the  disguise  of  flattery,  we  should  see  happier  days, 
and  former  ages  would  be  deemed  as  iron  in  comparison  of  ours,  which 
would  then  be  esteemed  the  golden  age.  Let  this  advertisement,  Sancho, 
be  a  caution  to  you  to  give  me  an  ingenuous  and  faithful  account  of  what 
you  know  concerning  the  matters  I  have  enquired  about." 

**  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart.  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  **^  on  condition 
that  your  worship  shall  not  be  angry  at  what  I  say,  since  you  will  have 
me  show  you  the  naked  truth,  without  arraying  her  in  any  other  dress 
than  that  in  which  she  appeared  to  me."—- ^*  1  will  in  no  wise  be  angry," 
replied  Don  Cluixote ;  ^  you  may  speak  freely,  Sancho,  and  without  cir^ 
cumlocution."—*^  First  and  foremost  then,"  said  Sancho,  *«the  common 
people  take  your  worship  for  a  downright  madman,  and  me  for «  fool. 
The  hidalgoes  say  that  your  worship,  not  containing  yourself  within  the 
bounds  of  gentility,  have  taken  upon  you  the  style  of  Don  and  invaded 
the  dignity  of  knighthood,  with  no  more  than  a  paltrv^  vineyard,  a  couple 
of  acres  of  land,  with  a  tatter  behind,  and  another  before.  The  gentlemen 
say  they  would  not  have  the  hidalgoes  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
them,  especially  those  sauire-like  hidalgfoes,  who  black  their  shoes  with 
smoke,  and  take  up  the  fallen  stitches  of  their  black  stockings  with  green 
silk."*"* — **  That,"  said  Don  Cluixote,  •*  is  no  reflection  upon  me ;  for  I 
always  go  well  clad,  and  my  clothes  are  never  patched ;  a  little  torn  they 

***  Qmuub  eap%d  doUi,  caUra  membra  doknt, 

*>*  There  were  at  ttiat  daj  several  degrees  of  nobility;  hidalg09^  eaoaUero$f  r%eo§' 

O 
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may  be,  but  more  so  thiongh  the  fretting  of  my  armour  than  by  length 
of  time.'* 

**  As  to  what  concerns  the  valour,  courtesy,  achievements,  and  your 
undertaking,"  coniinufd  Sancho,  ^  there  are  very  different  opinions. 
8ome  say  :  mad,  but  humorous ;  others :  valiant,  but  unfortunate ;  others : 
courteous,  but  impertinent;  and  then  they  run  divisions  upon  us,  till  they 
leave  neither  your  worship  nor  me  a  whole  bone  in  our  slcins." — ^'  Thus 
you  see,  Sancho,*'  said  Don  Cluixote,  **that  wherever  virtue  is  found  in 
any  eminent  degree,  it  is  always  persecuted.  Very  few,  perhaps  none 
of  the  famous  men  of  times  past,  escaped  being  calumniated  by  their 
malicious  contemporaries.  Julius  Csesar,  the  most  courageous,  the  most 
prudent,  the  most  valiant  captain  of  antiquity,  was  noted  for  being  ambi- 
tious, and  somewhat  unclean  both  in  his  apparel  and  his  manners.*" 
Alexander,  whose  exploits  gained  him  the  surname  of  Great,  is  said  to 
have  had  a  little  smack  of  the  drunkard  ;  Hercules,  with  all  his  labours, 
is  censured  for  being  lascivious  and  efieminate ;  Don  Galaor,  brother  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  was  taxed  with  being  quarrelsome,  and  his  brother  with 
being  a  whimperer.  So  that,  my  poor  Sancho,  amidst  so  many  calumnies 
cast  on  the  worthy,  those  against  me  may  very  well  pass,  if  they  are  no 
more  than  you  have  mentioned. "-^*  Body  of  my  father !  there  lies  the 
Aic,"  cried  Sancho.  '*  What,  is  there  yet  more  behind  ?"  demanded  Don 
Cluixote.  *'  The  tail  remains  still  to  be  flayed,"  answered  Sancho ;  **  all 
hitherto  has  been  tarts  and  cheesecakes ;  but  if  your  worship  has  a  mind 
to  know  the  very  bottom  of  the  calumnies  people  bestow  upon  you,  I  will 
bring  one  hither  presently  who  shall  tell  you  them  all,  without  missing  a 
tittle.  L^st  night  arrived  the  son  of  Bartholomew  Carresco,  who  comes 
from  studying  at  Salamanca,  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor ;  and 
when  I  went  to  bid  him  welcome  home,  he  told  me  that  the  history  of 
your  worship  is  already  printed  in  books  under  the  title  of  the  In^mious 
Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  He  says  also  that  it  mentions  me 
too  by  my  very  name  of  Sancho  Panza,  and  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso^ 
and  seveml  other  things  which  passed  between  us  two  only,  Insomuch 
that  I  crossed  myself  out  of  pure  amazement  to  think  how  the  historian 
who  wrote  them  could  come  to  know  them."— ^'  Depend  upon  it,  Sancho," 
said  Don  Cluixote,  ^^  that  the  author  of  this  our  history  must  be  some  sage 
enchanter.  Nothing  is  hidden  from  those  gentry  tliat  they  have  a  mind 
to  write." — **A  sage,  and  an  enchanter!'  quoth  Sancho;  ^why  the 
bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  (for  that  is  his  name,)  says  the  author  of  this 
history  is  called  Cid  Hamet  Berengena."^^*  That  is  a  Moorish  name," 
answered  Don  Cluixote.    **  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Sancho,  **  for  I  have 

hcmbrts,  Htul^  grandtt.  We  have  put  gtntUmen  instead  of  ca»aherSf  to  avoid 
the  equivoqae  -which  the  latter  word  would  give  rise  to,  applied  to  Don 
Quixote. 

Don  Diego  Cleraencin  has  recovered  the  list  of  the  nobility  who  inhabited  the 
town  of  Argamasilla  de  Alba,  in  Cervantes's  tirae.  There  were  half-a-dosen  un- 
disputed kideUgotj  and  another  half  dozen  of  contestable  hidalgoB, 

^  With  regard  to  manners,  Suetonius  is  in  accordance  with  Don  Quixote ;  but 
not  with  respect  to  the  toilet  On  the  contrary,  he  reproaches  Cssar  for  being 
too  foppish.  —  Circa  corporii  curam  marotior^  ut  non  wohun  Umdtntmr  HhgttUtr  ae 
radirtturf  ud  velUrttw  etiom,  ut  piidam  t^^^robrantruiU.    cap.  45. 
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heard  that  your  Moore  for  the  most  part  are  lovers  of  berengenaB.**'"^ 
^  Sanchoy'*  said  Don  Ctuixote,  *^  you  must  mistake  the  surname  of  that 
same  Cid,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  a  lord." — **  It  may  be  so,"  answered 
Sancho ;  **  but  if  your  worship  will  have  me  bring  the  bachelor  hither,  I 
will  fly  to  fetch  him." — ^*  You  will  do  me  a  singular  pleasure,  fnend," 
said  Don  duixote;  *<I  am  surprised  at  what  you  have  told  me,  and  I 
shall  not  eat  a  bit  that  will  do  me  good,  till  I  am  mformed  of  all." — **  Then 
I  am  going  for  him,"  answered  £ocho ;  and  leaving  his  master,  he  went 
to  seek  the  bachelor,  with  whom  he  returned  soon  after.  Between  the 
worthy  trio  there  then  ensued  a  most  pleasant  conversation. 

""Sancbo  changes  Ben  EngtH  into  BertngenOy  the  name  of  a  kind  of  vegetable 
Yery  plentiful  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  into  which  it  waa  introduced  by  the 
Mooca. 


.  DOH    aVIZOTB. 


CHAPTER  III. 


or  THE  LUSICBOUS  CX>inrSB8ATION  WHICH  PA88BD  BETWKXN  WHS  QXnXOTBf 
8ANCH0  PAIIZA  AND  TBS  BACHEU>R  BAMfaOK  CUlEAMOO. 

Don  CtunoTE,  awaited  in  a  wry  thoughtfal  mood  the  coining  of  the 
bachelor  Carrasco,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  hear  some  accounts  of  him- 
self, printed  in  a  book,  as  Sancho  had  told  him.  He  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  such  a  history  could  be  extant,  since  the  blood  of  the  enemies 
he  had  slain  was  still  reeking  on  his  sword-blade.  How  could  people 
expect  that  his  high  feats  of  arms  should  be  already  in  print  t  Howeyer* 
at  last  he  concluded  that  some  sage,  either  friend  or  enemy,  by  art  magic 
had  sent  them  to  the  press ;  if  a  friend,  to  aggrandize  and  extol  them 
above  the  most  signal  achievement  of  any  knight-errant ;  if  an  enemy,  to 
annihilate  and  sink  them  below  the  meanest  that  ever  were  written  of 
any  squire.  Although  (he  soliloquized)  the  feats  of  squires  never  were 
written ;  and  if  it  should  prove  true  that  such  a  history  is  really  extaot« 
since  it  is  the  history  of  a  knight-erranl,  it  must  of  necessity  be  sublime, 
k)fty,  illustrious,  magni6cent  and  true.  This  reflection  afibrded  him  some 
comfort ;  but  he  lost  it  again  upon  considering  that  the  author  was  a 
Moor,  as  was  plain  from  the  name  of  Cid,  ana  that  no  truth  could  be 
expected  from  the  Moors,  who  were  all  imposters,  liars  and  visionaries. 
He  was  apprehensive  the  writer  might  have  treated  of  his  love  with  some 
indecency,  which  might  redound  to  the  disparagement  and  prejudice  of 
the  modesty  of  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  wished  he  might  find 
that  the  historian  had  mithfully  depicted  his  constancy  and  the  decorum 
he  had  always  inviolably  preserved  towards  her,  sliffhting,  for  her  sake, 
queens,  empresses,  damsels  of  all  degrees,  and  brid7in|[  the  violent  ini> 
pulses  of  natural  desire.  Sancho  Panza  and  Carrasco  found  him  tossed 
and  perplexed  with  these  and  a  thousand  other  imaginations ;  and  Don 
Quixote  received  the  bachelor  with  much  courtesy. 

The  bachelor^  though  his  name  was  Sampson,  was  none  of  the  biggest; 
he  was  an  arch  wag  of  a  very  good  understanding.  He  was  about 
twenty.four  years  of  age,  of  a  wan  complexion,  ronnd-fticed,  flat-nosed, 
and  wide-mouthed,  all  signs  of  his  being  of  a  waggish  disposition,  and  a 
lover  of  wit  and  humour,  as  he  immediately  made  appear.  Directly  he 
saw  Don  Quixote,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  him  and  said : 
^  Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  let  me  have  the  honour  of  kissing 

rour  grandeur's  hand ;  for  by  the  habit  of  St.  Peter  which  I  wear,  though 
have  yet  taken  no  other  degrees  towards  holy  orders  but  the  four  first, 
your  worship  is  one  of  the  most  fiimous  knights-errant  that  have  been  of 
shall  be  upon  the  whole  circumfierence  of  the  earth.    A  blessing  light  on 
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Cid  HametBen  Engeli,  who  baa  left  us  the  hialory  of  your  mighty  daodt; 
tcad  blesaings  upon  blessings  lisbtapon  that  virtuoso  who  took  can  lo 
ht-ve  them  Iranclated  out  of  Arabic  into  our  vulgar  Casliliaa,  for  the  tuii* 
TCTsai  entertainment  of  all  sorts  or  people  !" 

Don  Q.uizote  made  him  rise,  and  said,  "  It  seems  than  it  is  true  that 
my  history  is  really  extant,  and  ihnt  he  who  composed  it  was  a  Moot 
and  a  sage."—  «  So  true  it  is.  Sir,"  said  Sampson,  ■'  thai  I  vsrily  beliars 
that  there  are  at  tbia  very  day  above  twelve  tliousand  books  published  cf 
that  history  ;  witness,  Lisbon,  BarceltHia,  and  Vakncia.  where  they  hav* 
been  printed,  and  there  is  a  rumour  that  it  is  now  printinir  at  ABtwerp.*" 
For  my  part,  I  foresee  that  no  nation  nor  langutge  wtl  be  without  t 
tnuMlatioa  of  it."  Hers  Don  Q,uixote  said,  ■•  One  of  the  things  which 
onght  to  have  the  highest  satisfaction  to  a  virtuous  and  eminent  mas,  is 
to  find,  while  be  is  living,  his  good  name  published  and  ia  print,  in  ever^ 
body's  mouth  and  in  every  body's  hand.  I  say  his  good  name,  for  if  it 
be  the  contrary,  no  death  can  eqnal  it."^'  If  ume  nid  good  name  are 
to  carry  it,"  said  the  bftcbelor,  "  your  worship  alone  banta  away  the  palm 
from  all  knights^rrant,  for  the  Moor  in  his  language^  and  the  Casiilian  in 
bis,  have  taken  care  to  paint  to  the  life  that  gallant  deportment  of  yoor 
worship,  that  greatness  of  soul  in  confrooiing  dangeis,  that  constancy  ia 
adversity,  that  patient  enduring  of  mischances,  that  modesty  and  conti- 
nence in  love,  so  very  plstonic,  as  that  between  youi  wonhip  and  my 
lady  Donna  Dulcinea  del  Toboso."— "I  never,     intermpied  fiandia 

*"  "  Marty  a  iroiith,"  n,jt  CerTsntei,  in  iba  flisc  ctiapler,  "  after  Don  Quixote 
had  returned  home,  hBiing  sligbted  from  the  enchanted  cbi,  twalve  tbounnd 
copies  of  hi*  bitforj  were  crrcalatinf;  over  all  Europe,  printed  in  Ibnr  oi  Ave 
iro*,  and  in  hvbibI  laDgnagea."    The  Dim  QMn<f  i>  flill  of  siiKilti  blundera. 
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Panza,  **  heard  my  lady  Dulcinea  called  Darma  before,  but  only  ^in 
Dulcinea  del  Toboao.  Here  the  history  is  already  mistaken.** — *'That 
objection  is  of  no  importance !"  answered  Carrasco.  '« No,  certainly  !'* 
replied  Don  Claixote.  "  But  pray  tell  me,  Signor  bachelor,  which  of  my 
exploits  are  most  esteemed  in  tbis  same  history  ?*'—** As  to  that,'*  answered 
the  bachelor,  **  there  are  difierent  opinions,  as  there  are  different  tastes. 
Some  are  for  the  adventure  of  the  windmills,  which  your  worship  took 
for  so  many  Briareuses  and  giants ;  others  adhere  to  that  of  the  fullinff- 
hammers ;  these  to  the  descnption  of  the  two  armies  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  two  flocks  of  sheep ;  another  cries  up  that  of  the  dead  body 
which  was  carrying  to  be  interred  at  Segovia ;  one  says  the  setting  the 
galley-slaves  at  liberty  was  beyond  them  all ;  another,  that  none  can  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  two  Benedictine  giants,  with  the  combat  of  the 
valourous  Biscayan." — **Pray  tell  me,  Signor  bachelor,"  interrupted 
Sancho  again,  **  is  there  among  the  rest  the  adventure  of  the  Yangueses, 
when  our  good  Rocinante  had  a  longing  after  the  forbidden  fruit  ?'*^ 
*'  The  sage,"  answered  Sampson,  '*  has  left  nothing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
inkhom,  he  inserts  and  remarks  every  thin^,  even  to  the  capers  Sancho 
cut  in  the  blanket.'* — ^I  cut  no  capers  m  the  blanket!"  answered 
Sancho ;  **  in  the  air  T  own  I  did,  and  more  than  I  desired." —  **  In  my 
opinion,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  **  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  that  has 
not  its  ups  and  downs,  especially  those  which  treat  of  chivalry,  for  such 
can  never  be  altogether  filled  with  prosperous  eyents."— '*  For  all  that," 
replied  the  bachelor,  ^  some  who  have  read  the  history  say  that  they 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  authors  thereof  had  forgot  some 
of  those  numberless  drubbings  given  to  Signor  Don  Ctuixote  in  difierent 
encounters."— -'' Therein,"  quoth  Sancho,  *«  consists  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory."— **  They  might,  indeed,  as  well  have  omitted  them,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  **  since  there  is  no  necessity  of  recording  those  actions  which 
do  not  change  nor  alter  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  especially  if  they 
redound  to  me  discredit  of  the  hero,  fn  good  faith,  ^neas  was  not 
altogether  so  pious  as  Vir^l  paints  him,  nor  Ulysses  so  prudent  as  Homer 
describes  him." — *«  Nothing  is  more  true!"  replied  Sampson;  ^  but  it 
is  one  thing  to  write  as  a  poet,  and  another  to  write  as  an  historian.  The 
poet  mavsay  or  sing,  not  as  things  were,  but  as  they  ought  to  hare  been, 
but  the  historian  must  pen  them,  not  as  they  ou^ht  to  have  been,  but  as 
they  really  were,  without  adding  to  or  diminishing  any  thing  firom  the 
truth." — *•  Well,  if  it  be  so  that  Signor  Moor  is  in  a  vein  of  telling  truth," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  there  is  no  doubt  but  amon?  my  master's  rib-roastings 
mine  are  to  be  found  also,  for  they  never  took  measure  of  his  worship^s 
shoulders,  but  at  the  same  time  they  took  the  dimensions  of  my  whole 
body.  But  why  should  I  wonder  at  that,  since,  as  the  self-eame  master 
of  mine,  sa3rs,  the  members  must  partake  of  the  ailments  of  the  head  ?** 
-»**  Sancho,  you  are  a  sly  wag,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  and,  in  faith, 
you  want  not  for  a  memory,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  have  one."— • 
"  Though  I  had  never  so  nauch  a  mind  to  forget  the  drubs  I  have  re- 
ceived,*' quoth  Sancho,  *«the  tokens  that  are  still  fresh  on  my  ribs 
would  not  let  me.*' — '^Hold  your  peace,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
**  and  do  not  interrupt  Sigpor  bachelor,  whom  I  entreat  to  go  on,  and 
tell  me  what  is  farth<«r  said  of  me  in  the  aforesaid  history.  — ^'And 
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of  me,  too,"  quoth  Sancho,  '^for  I  hear  that  I  am  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal parsons  in  it.'*— '<  Persons,  not  parsons,  friend  Sancho,"  inter- 
rupted Sampson. —  ^Wbat!  another  corrector  of  hard  words!"  quoth 
Sancho.  ^  If  this  be  the  trade  we  shall  nerer  have  done."^**  Let  me 
die,  Sancho,"  answered  the  bachelor,  **  if  you  are  not  the  second  person 
of  the  history.  Nay,  there  are  some  who  had  rather  hear  you  talk  than 
the  finest  fellow  of  them  all ;  though  there  are  also  some  who  say  you 
were  a  little  too  credulous  in  the  matter  of  the  government  of  that  island 
promised  you  by  Si^nor  Don  Cluixote,  here  present." — ^*«  There  is  still 
sunshine  on  the  wall,"  quoth  Don  duixote,  *"  and  when  Sancho  is  more 
advanced  in  age,  with  the  experience  that  years  give,  he  will  be  better 
qualified  to  be  a  governor  than  he  is  now.  — **  Before  God,  Sir,"  quoth 
Sancho,  *«  if  I  am  not  fit  to  govern  an  island  at  my  years,  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  govern  it  at  the  age  of  Methusalem.  The  mischief  of  it  is  that 
the  said  island  sticks  I  know  not  where,  and  not  in  my  want  of  a  head- 
piece to  fifovem  it."--^*  Recommend  it  to  God,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote. 
'*A11  wilf  be  well,  and  perhaps  better  than  you  think,  for  a  leaf  stirs  not 
on  the  tree  without  the  will  of  God." — ^^  That  is  true,"  added  Sampson : 
^and  if  it  pleases  Gbd,  Sancho  will  not  want  a  thousand  islands  to  govern, 
much  less  one." — "  I  have  seen  governors  ere  now,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  who 
in  my  opinion  do  not  come  up  to  the  sole  of  my  shoe ;  and  yet  they  are 
called  youT  Lordships  and  eat  off  silver  plates." — **  Those  are  not  g^ 
vemors  of  islands,"  replied  Sampson,  **  but  of  other  governments  more 
manageable ;  for  those  who  govern  islands  must  at  least  understand  gram- 
mar."— ^^Grammercy  for  that,"  ouoth  Sancho,  '*  it  is  all  Greek  to  me,  for 
I  know  nothing  of  the  matter  i'^  out  leaving  the  business  of  governments 
in  the  hand  of  God,  who  will  dispose  of  me  as  I  may  be  most  instrumental 
in  his  service,  I  say,  Signer  bachelor  Sampson  Carraspo,  I  am  infinitely 
pleased  that  the  author  of  the  history  has  spoken  of  me  in  such  a  manner, 
that  what  he  says  of  me  is  not  at  all  tiresome ;  for,  upon  the  faith  of  a 
trusty  squire,  had  he  said  any  thing  of  me  unbecoming  an  old  Christian 
as  1  am,  the  deaf  should  have  heard  it."^'«Tbat  would  be  working 
miracles,"  answered  Sampson.  **  Miracles  or  no  miracles,"  quoth  Sancho, 
**  let  every  one  take  heed  how  they  talk  or  write  of  people,  and  not  set 
down  at  random  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  their  imagination." — **  One 
of  the  faults  people  cfayar^  upon  this  history,"  said  the  oacbelor,  ''is  that 
the  author  has  inserted  m  it  a  novel  entitled  The  Curums  Impertinent  f 
not  that  it  is  bad  in  itself  or  ill-written,  but  for  having  no  relation  to  that 
place,  nor  any  thing  to  do  with  the  histoij  of  his  worship  Signer  Don 
Cluixote." — ^  I  will  lay  a  wager,"  replied  Sancho,  '*  the  son  of  a  dog  has 
made  a  jumble  of  fish  and  flesh  together." — ^  I  aver  then,"  said  Don 
Cluixote,  **  that  the  author  of  my  history  could  not  be  a  sage,  but  some 
ignorant  pretender,  who  at  random  and  without  any  judgment  has  set 
himself  to  write  it  without  rhyme  or  reason.  He  is  like  Orbaneja,  the 
painter  of  Ubeda,  who  being  asked  what  he  painted,  answered :  <As  it 
may  hit.'  Sometimes  he  would  paint  a  cock,  after  such  a  guise  and  so 
preposterously  designed,  that  he  was  forced  to  write  under  it  in  large 

■•  Sancho  replies  by  a  jeu  de  mota  on  the  word  gromalica,  grammar.  **  With 
the  grama  (dog's-grass),  I  should  do  yery  well,  bat  with  the  tka  1  should  be  at  a 
lost  what  to  do,  for  I  do  not  nnderatand  it."    It  is  intianslatable* 
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capitals,  'This  is  a  cock.*     And  thus  it  will  fare  with  my  history,  which  ] 

will  stand  in  need  of  a  comment  to  make  it  intelli^ble." — **  Not  at  all,** 
answered  Sampson;  ** it  is  so  phin,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it. 
Children  thumb  it,  boys  read  it,  men  understand  it,  and  old  folks  com- 
mend it.  In  short  it  is  so  tossed  about,  so  conned,  and  so  thoroughly 
known  by  all  sorts  of  people,  that  they  no  sooner  espy  a  lean  scrub-horse 
than  they  cry :  *  Yonder  goes  Rocinante.'  But  none  are  so  much  ad« 
dieted  to  reading  it  as  your  pages ;  there  is  not  a  nobleman's  ante-cham- 
ber in  which  you  will  not  find  a  Don  Quixote.  When  one  lays  it  down, 
another  takes  it  up ;  one  asks  for  it,  another  snatches  it.  In  a  word,  this 
history  is  the  most  pleasing  and  least  prejudicial  entertainment  hitherto 
publbhed ;  for  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  least  appearance  of  an  immo* 
dest  word  in  it,  nor  a  thought  that  is  not  entirely  Catholic.*' — ^  To  write 
otherwise,"  said  Don  Cluixote,  **  had  not  been  to  write  truth,  but  lies ; 
and  historians  who  are  fond  of  venting  falsehoods,  should  be  burnt  like 
coiners  of  false  money .''^  For  my  part,  I  cannot  imagine  what  moved 
the  author  to  introduce  novels  and  foreign  relations,  my  own  story  afibrd- 
ing  matter  enough.  Without  doubt  we  m^  apply  the  proverb—^  So  the 
belly  is  filled,  it  matters  not  with  what.'  But  in  truth,  had  he  confined 
himself  to  the  publishing  my  thoughts,  my  sighs,  my  tears,  my  good 
wishes,  and  my  achievements  alone,  he  might  have  compiled  a  volume 
as  big  as  all  the  works  of  the  Tostado."  In  short.  Signer  oachelor,  what 
I  mean  is,  that  in  order  to  the  compiling  histories  or  books  of  any  kind 
whatever,  a  man  has  need  of  a  mat  deal  of  judgment  and  a  mature  un- 
derstanding. To  talk  wittily  and  write  pleasantly  are  the  talents  of  great 
genius  only.  The  most  difficult  character  in  comedy  is  that  of  the  fool,"* 
and  he  must  be  no  simpleton  who  plays  that  part.  History  is  a  sacred 
kind  of  writing,  because  truth  is  essential  to  it,  and  where  truth  is,  there 
is  God  the  onw*  source  of  truth.  Notwithstanding  which,  there  are  those 
who  compose  books  and  toss  then^out  into  the  world  by  the  dozen,  like 
fritters." — *' There  is  no  book  so  bad,"  said  the  bachek>r,  ^but  there  is 
something  good  in  it.""*—*' There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Don 
Cluixote ;  **  out  it  often  happens  that  they  who  have  deservedly  acquired 
a  good  share  of  reputation  by  their  writings,  lessen  or  lose  it  entirely  by 
committing  them  to  the  press."— **  The  reason  of  that,"  said  Sampson, 
**  is,  that  printed  works  being  examined  at  leisure,  the  fiiults  thereof  are 
the  more  easily  discovered,  and  the  greater  the  fiaime  of  the  author,  the 
more  strict  and  severe  is  the  scrutiny.  Men  famous  for  their  parts,  great 
poets,  celebrated  historians,  are  always  envied  by  those  who  take  a  plea- 

"  The  crime  of  altering  counterfeit  money  was  punished  wiih  fire  as  being  at 
once  a  public  theft  and  a  crime  of  Idse^majest^.    (Partida  VII.,  tit  VII.,  Cy  9.) 

*"  Don  Alonzo  de  Madrigal,  bishop  of  Avila,  under  John  II.,  is  generally  styled 
d  TMtado  (the  tanned,  the  sunburnt).  Althou^  he  died  young,  in  1450,  he  left 
twenty-four  folio  volumes  of  Latin  works,  and  nearly  as  many  in  Spanish,  with* 
out  reckoning  anonymous  works.  Thence  his  name  became  proverbial  in  the 
sense  that  Don  Quixote  makes  use  of  it. 

*  This  rdle  was  successively  called  bobo,  nrnple,  donaire,  and  finally  gradon, 

**  This  thought  is  from  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  is  recorded  in  one  of  his  nephew's 
letters,  (Lib.  IIL,  Cpistle  5.)  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza  quotes  it  in  the  prologue 
to  his  LaxanXb  dt  TormUy  and  Voltaixe  has  repeated  it  frequently. 
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sare  and  make  it  their  particular  entertainment  to  cenaare  other  men'a 
writinflTs,  without  ever  iiavinflr  published  any  of  their  own." — ^  That  is 
not  to  he  wondered  at,''  said  Don  duixote ;  ^  for  there  are  many  dinaea 
who  make  no  figure  in  the  pulpit,  and  yet  are  excellent  at  espying  the 
defects  of  preachers.'* — ^^All  this  is  very  true,  Signor  Don  Cluixote,"  said 
Canasco ;  **  but  I  wish  such  critics  would  be  more  merciful  and  less  nice ; 
I  wish  they  would  not  dwell  so  much  upon  the  motes  of  the  bright  sun 
of  the  work  they  censure.  Though  aliquando  banu9  dormitat  H<h 
meruSf^  they  ou^ht  to  consider  how  mucii  he  was  awake,  to  give  his 
work  as  much  light  and  leave  as  little  shade  as  possible ;  perhaps  those 
very  parts  which  some  men  do  not  taste  are  like  moles,  which  sometimes 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  face  that  has  them.  Therefore  I  say  that  who- 
ever prints  a  book  runs  a  very  great  risk,  it  beinff  of  all  impossibilities 
the  most  impossible  to  write  such  a  one  as  shall  satisfy  and  please  all 
kinds  of  reaaers.'* — ^  That  which  treats  of  me,"  said  Don  Cluixote,  **  has 
pleased  but  few."— ^Cluite  the  contrary,"  replied  the  bachelor;  *^a8 
BitiUontin  infinittu  tai  minurtu^  so  infinite  is  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  delighted  with  that  history.  Though  some  have  taxed  the 
author's  memory  as  faulty  or  treacherous,  in  forgetting  to  tell  us  who  the 
thief  was  that  stole  Sancho's  ass ;  it  is  only  related  that  he  was  stolen, 
and  in  a  ver^  short  time  after  we  find  Sancho  mounted  upon  the  self- 
same ass,  without  hearing  how  he  had  recovered  him.*''  The  author  is 
abo  reproached  for  omiuing  to  mention  what  Sancho  did  with  the  hun- 
dred crowns  he  found  in  the  portmanteau  upon  the  Sierra  Morena.  He 
never  speaks  of  them  more,  and  many  peAons  would  be  glad  to  learn 
what  he  did  with  them,  or  how  he  spent  them ;  for  that  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial  points  wanting  in  the  work." 

^  Master  Sampson,"  answered  Sancho,  ^  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  tell  tales,  or  to  make  up  accounts,  for  I  have  a  qualm  come  over  my 
stomach,  and  shall  be  stuck  upon  St.  Lucia's  thorn  till  I  have  removed  it 
with  a  couple  of  draughts  of  bush.  I  have  it  at  home,  and  my  dame 
stays  for  me ;  as  soon  as  I  have  dined  I  will  come  back  and  satisfy  yoar 
worship,  and  the  whole  world,  in  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  ask  me, 
both  concerning  the  loss  of  the  ass  and  what  became  of  the  hundred 
crowns."  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or  speaking  one  word  more, 
he  went  to  his  own  house. 

Don  Cluixote  pressed  and  entreated  the  bachelor  to  stay  and  do  penance 
wkb  him.  The  bachelor  accepted  the  invitation,  and  staid ;  a  couple  of 
pigeons  were  added  to  the  usual  commons,  and  the  conversation  at  table 
lell  upon  the  subject  of  chivalry.  Carrasco  carried  on  the  humour  of  his 
entertainer.  The  banquet  being  ended,  they  took  their  siesta ;  Sancho 
came  back,  and  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"*  The  quotation  is  not  correct    Horace  sayB :    Quoiwio^  6omii  dormUal  Ho- 


"*  Eeduiaitn^  Chap.  X.,  verse  15. 

*"  Cervantes  did  not  forget  to  mention  the  thief;  he  says  positively  that  it  was 
Gin^  de  Fassamonte,  hot  he  forgets  the  theft  itself.  Tide  note  cxxiii..  Pan  I., 
Book  III.,  Chap.  IX.,  onto  vol.  L,  page  219. 

4* 


DOW     QUIXOTE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WHEREIN  flANCHO  PANZA  ANSWERS  TO  THE  BACHRIOR  B 

dtrSaTIONS,   AND     CLEARS     DP     HIS     DOVBTS,  WITII     OTHER     INCIDENTS 
WORTHS  TO  BE  KNOWN   AND  RECITED. 

Sancho  came  back  to  Don  Quixote's  house,  and,  resuming  his  former 
discourse,  said.  In  answer  to  what  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  desired 
to  be  informed  of,  namely,  by  whom,  when  and  how  ihe  ass  was  ntolen : 
"  That  very  night  when,  flying  TroiD  the  hoty  hermandad,  we  entered  the 
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Sierra  Morena,  after  ihe  unhicby  adTentnre  of  the  galley-alavea  and  rf 
the  dead  body  that  was  beino;  carried  to  Segovia,  my  master  and  I  got 
into  a  thicket,  where  he  leaning  upon  hit  lance,  and  I  sitting  upon  my 
beast,  Ix'ing  both  of  us  mauled  aud  Tatigued  by  our  late  skirmiBhes,  we 
fell  asleep  as  soundly  as  if  we  had  bad  four  feather  beds  under  us.  Espe- 
cially r,  for  my  part,  alept  so  fast  that  the  thief,  whoever  be  ivas,  bad 
leisure  enough  to  suspend  roe  on  four  stakes  which  he  planted  under  the 
four  comers  of  the  pannel,  and  leaving  me  mounted  tbereon,  in  this  manner 
got  Dapple  from  under  me  without  my  feeling  it." — "That  ia  an  easy 


matter,  and  no  new  accident,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "The  like  hap- 
pened to  Sacripante,  at  the  siege  of  Aibica,  where  that  famous  ntU 
bei  Brunelo,  by  the  same  invention,  stole  his  horse  from  between  his 


legs ""." — "  The  dawn  appeared,"  continued  Sancho,  "  and  scaicely  had 
I  stretched  myself  when,  the  stakes  giving  way,  down  came  I  to  the 


ITonnd.  I  looked  about  for  my  beast,  but  raw  him  not.  The  leancame 
into  my  eyes,  and  I  made  such  a  lamentation  that,  if  the  author  of  our 
history  haa  not  set  it  down,  he  may  make  account  he  has  omitted  an  ez- 
celleot  thing.  At  the  end  of  I  know  not  how  many  days,  as  I  was  accom- 
panying the  princess  Micomicona,  I  saw  and  knew  my  ass  again,  and 
npoin  him  came,  in  the  garb  of  a  gip3y,that  cunning  rogue  and  notorious 
malefactor  Gin^  de  Passamonte,  whom  my  master  and  1  freed  from  the 
galley-chain."  —  "The  mistake  does  not  lie  in  this,"  replied  Sampson, 
"but  in  the  author's  making  Sancho  still  ride  upon  the  very  same  beast, 
before  he  gives  you  any  account  of  his  being  found  again." — "  To  this," 
said  Bancho,  "  I  know  not  what  to  answer,  unless  it  be  that  the  historian 
I,  or  it  might  be  owing  to  the  caielessiten  of  the  printer."— 

*  Orlimda/itriiwD,  Canto  XXVII. 
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**  It  must  be  so,  without  doubt,**  quoth  Sampson ;  **  but  what  became  of 
the  hundred  crowns t  were  they  laid  up,  or  laid  out?**— "I  laid  them 
out,**  quoth  Sancho,  ^  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  my  own  person,  of  my 
wife  and  of  my  children.  They  have  been  the  cause  of  my  wife's  bear- 
ing  patiently  tne  journeys  and  mmbles  I  have  taken  iif  the  service  of  my 
master  Don  Gtnixote ;  for  had  I  returned,  afler  so  lon^  a  time,  penayless 
and  without  my  ass,  black  would  have  been  my  luck.  And  if  you  would 
know  anything  more  of  me,  here  am  T,  ready  to  answer  the  King  him* 
self  in  person.  And  nobody  has  any  thing  to  meddle  or  make,  whether 
1  brougnt  or  brought  not,  whether  I  spent  or  spent  not ;  Ibr  if  the  blows 
that  have  been  given  me  in^these  sallies  were  to  be  paid  for  in  ready 
money,  though  rated  only  at  four  maravedis  a  piece,  another  hundred 
crowns  would  not  pay  for  half  of  them.  Let  every  man  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  let  him  not  be  judging  white  for  black,  nor  black  for 
.white;  for  every  one  is  as  God  has  made  him,  and  oftentimes  a  great 
deal  worse.** — "  I  will  take  care,'*  said  Carrasco,  •*  to  advertise  the  author 
of  the  history  that,  if  he  reprints  the  book,  he  shall  not  forget  what  honest 
Sancho  has  told  us,  which  will  not  a  little  contribute  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  work.** 

'*  Is  there  any  thing  else  to  be  corrected  in  that  legend,  Signor  bache- 
lor?** quoth  I>on  Gtuixote.  *«  There  may  be  other  things,"*  answered 
Carrasco,  '*  but  none  of  them  of  like  importance  with  those  already  men- 
tioned."— ^*«Aud,  peradventure,"  said  Don  Gtuixote,  "does  the  author 
promise  a  second  part  T* — **  Tes,^  answered  Sampson ;  *'  but  he  says  he 
has  not  met  with  it,  nor  can  he  learn  who  has  it ;  therefore  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  it  will  appear  or  not.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because 
some  people  say :  *  Second  parts  are  never  good  for  any  thing,*  and  others : 
*  There  is  enough  of  Don  Gtuixote  already,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  no 
second  part.  Nevertheless,  some  good  folks  who  are  more  jovial  than 
saturnine,  cry :  *Let  us  have  more  Quixotadts;  let  Don  Gtuixote  en- 
counter and  Sancho  Panza  talk,  and  be  the  rest  what  it  will,  we  shall  be 
contented.**—^  And  pray  how  stands  the  author  afiected  ?'*  demanded 
Don  Gtuixote.  **  How  !'^  answered  Sampson.  "  As  soon  as  ever  he  can 
find  the  history  he  is  looking  for  with  extraordinary  diligence,  he  will 
immediately  send  it  to  press,  prompted  thereto  more  by  interest  than  by 
any  motive  of  praise  whatever.** — ••What!  does  the  author,**  cried 
Sancho,  ••  aim  at  money  and  profit  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, since  he  will  only  stitch  it  away  in  great  haste,  like  a  tailor  on 
Easter-«ve,  for  works  that  are  done  hastily  are  never  finished  with  the  per- 
fection they  require.  I  wish  this  same  Signor  Moor  would  consider  a 
little  what  be  is  about,  for  I  and  my  master  will  furnish  him  so  abundantly 
with  mortar  to  his  trowel  in  matter  of  adventures  and  variety  of  accidents, 
that  he  may  not  only  compile  a  second  part,  but  an  hundred  other  parts. 
The  good  man  thinks  without  doubt  thai  we  lie  sleeping  here  in  straw ; 
but  let  him  hold  up  the  foot,  while  the  smith  is  shoeing,  and  be  will  see 
on  which  we  halt.  What  I  can  say  is  that,  if  this  master  of  mine  had 
taken  my  counsel,  we  had  ere  now  fa^en  in  the  field,  redressing  grievances 
and  righting  wrongs^  as  is  the  practice  and  usage  of  good  knights-errant.'* 

Sancho  had  scarcely  finished  this  discourse,  when  the  neighings  of 
Bocinante  reached  their  ean.   Don  Gtuixote  took  ihem  for  a  most  Imppy 
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CKDen^  and  mcdyed  to  make  another  sally  within  three  or  foar  dam 
He  imparted  bis  intentioo  to  the  bachelor,  and  asked  his  advice  which 
way  he  should  begin  his  journey.    The  bachelor  replied  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  he  should  go  directly  to  the  kingdom  <^  Aragon,and  the  city 
01  Saiagossav  where  in  a  few  days,  there  was  to  be  held  a  most  solemn 
jiDumamenty  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Greo^,*'^  in  which  he  might 
acquire  renown  above  all  the  Aragonian  knights  in  the  world.    He  com- 
mended his  resolution  as  most  honourable  and  most  valourous,  and  gave 
him  a  hint  to  be  more  wary  in  encountering  dangers,  because  his  life  was 
not  his  own  but  theirs  who  stood  in  need  of  his  aid  and  succour  in  their 
distresses.    **  That  is  what  I  renounce,  Signer  Sampson,"  quoth  Sancho ; 
^  my  master  makes  no  more  of  attacking  an  hundred  armed  men,  than  a 
greedy  boy  would  do  half  a  dozen  pears.     Body  of  me !  Signer  bachelor, 
you  are  right :  there  must  be  a  time  to  attack  and  a  time  to  retreat :  and 
It  must  not  be  always — Saint  Jago  and  forward  Spain  •"'*  And  farther 
I  have  heard  say  (and,  if  I  remember  riffbt,  from  my  master  himself), 
that  the  mean  of  true  valour  lies  between  tne  extremes  of  cowardice  and 
rashness.    If  it  be  so,  I  would  not  have  him  run  away  when  there  is  no 
need  of  it,  nor  would  I  have  him  fall  on  when  the  too  great  superiority 
,  requires  quite  another  thing.    Above  all  things,  I  would  let  my  master 
Jcnow  that,  if  he  will  take  me  with  him,  it  must  be  upon  condition  that  he 
shall  battle  it  all  himself;  I  must  not  be  obliged  to  any  other  thing  but  to 
look  after  his  clothes  and  his  diet.    These  duties  I  will  perform  for  him 
like  a  fairy ;  but  to  imagine  that  I  will  lay  hand  to  my  sword,  though  it 
be  against  rascally  wood-cutters  with  hooks  and  hatchets,  is  to  be  very 
much  mistaken.    I,  Si^nor  Sampson,  do  not  set  up  for  the  fame  of  being 
valiant,  but  for  that  of  being  the  best  and  most  faithful  squire  that  ever 
served  a  knight-errant.     If  my  lord  Don  Quixote,  in  consideration  of  my 
many  and  good  services,  has  a  mind  to  bestow  on  me  some  one  island  qf 
the  many  his  worship  says  he  shall  light  upon,  I  shall  be  much  beholden 
to  him  for  the  favour;  and  though  he  should  not  give  me  one, naked  was 
I  bom,  and  we  must  not  rely  upon  one  another,  but  upon  Grod.    Perhaps 
the  bread  I  shall  eat  without  the  government  may  go  down  more  savourily 
than  that  I  should  eat  with  it.     How  do  I  know  but  the  devil,  in  one  of 
these  governments,  may  provide  me  some  stumbling  block  that  I  may 
fall  over  and  dash  out  my  grinders  ?  Sancho  I  was  bom,  and  Sancho  I 
intend  to  die.    Yet  for  all  that,  if  fairly  and  squarely,  without  much  soli- 
citude or  much  danger,  Heaven  should  chance  to  throw  an  island  or  some 
such  thinff  in  my  way,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse  it ;  for  it  is  a 
saving:  'When  they  give  you  a  heifer,  make  haste  with  the  rope,  and 
when  good  fortune  comes,  he  sure  take  her  in.'  *' 

"Ever  tince  the  neighings  of  Darius's  horse  prooured  bis  master  the  crown 
of  Persia,  and  those  of  Denis  the  Tyrant's  horse,  which  promised  that  of  Syracuse, 
pn^nofrtic-makers  have  always  put  a  favourable  interpretation  on  this  augury. 
It  was  natural  for  Don  Quixote  to  draw  a  similar  conclusion  iVom  the  neighing 
of  Rocinante,  which  no  doubt  signified  that  his  accustomed  baiting  time  was 
passing  by  unheeded. 

"*  Aragon  had  been  under  the  patronage  of  Saint  George  since  the  victory  over 
the  Moors  gained  by  Peter  I.,  at  the  battle  of  Aksoraz  in  1096.  A  fhitemity  of 
knights  was  instituted  at  Saragossa  to  give  jousts  in  honour  of  the  saint,  three 
times  a  yeat.     These  jousu  were  called  juttat  del  amua, 

"^  Sam  logo  y  eurra  Etpana^  an  ancient  war-cry  in  use  against  the  Moors. 
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«« Brother  Sancho/'  said  the  bachelor,  ^you  have  spoken  like  a  prof< 
8or.  Nevertheless,  trust  in  Qod  and  Signer  Don  Ctuixote,  who  will  give 
you  not  only  an  island,  but  even  a  kingdom.**-^*  One  as  likely  as  the 
other,"  answered  Sancho ;  '*  though  I  could  tell  Signor  Carrasco,  that  my 
master  will  not  throw  the  kingdom  he  gives  me  into  a  bag  without  a 
bottom.  I  have  felt  my  own  pulse,  and  nnd  myself  in  health  enough  to 
rule  kingdoms  and  govern  islands,  and  so  much  I  have  signified  before 
now  to  my  lord.*'  —  ^Look  you,  Sancho,**  quoth  Sampson,  **  honours 
change  manners ;  it  may  come  to  pass,  when  you  are  a  governor,  that 
you  may  not  know  the  very  mother  that  bore  you.**-^'*  That,**  answered 
Sancho,  ^  may  be  the  case  with  those  that  are  bom  among  the  mallows, 
but  not  with  those  whose  souls,  like  mine,  are  covered  four  inches  thick 
with  the  grease  of  the  old  Christian "".  Consider  my  disposition,  whether 
it  is  likely  to  be  ungrateful  to  any  body.**— ^  Heaven  ffnnt  it,**  said  I>on 
dnizote ;  **  we  shallsee  when  the  government  comes,  lor  methinks  I  have 
it  already  in  my  eye.** 

This  said,  the  knight  desired  the  bachebr,  if  he  were  a  poet,  to  do  him 
the  favour  to  compose  for  him  some  verses  by  way  of  a  farewell  to  his 
lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  that  he  would  place  a  letter  of  her  name 
at  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  in  such  manner,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
verses,  the  first  letters  taken  together  micht  form  Dulcinea  del  Toboao*". 
^  Though  I  am  not,*'  answered  the  bachelor,  ^  one  of  the  famous  poets 
of  Spain,  who  are  said  to  be  but  three  and  a  half***,  yet  will  I  not  fail  to 
compose  such  a  copy  of  verses.    However  I  am  sensible  it  will  be  no  easy 

"*  The  quality  of  the  old  Christian  was  a  kind  of  nobility,  which  had  also  itt 
privileges.  In  pursoaoce  of  the  statutes  of  Lin^iexa  (purity  of  blood),  erected 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  recent  converts  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  clergy,  into  the  public  offices,  nor  even  into  certain  mechanical  trades. 
At  Toledo,  for  instance,  no  one  could  become  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
.■tone-cutters  until  he  had  proved  the  purity  of  kit  blood. 

'"  The  taste  for  aerottiet  originated  about  the  fourth  century,  in  Latin  poetry ; 
it  soon  spread  into  vulgar  languages,  and  became  remarkably  popular  in  Spain, 
where  acrostics  were  applied  to  the  gravest  and  most  important  compositions. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  seven  first  letters  of  the  teven  Partidat^  the  monumental 
code  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  formed  the  word  Alfonao,  M.  Viardot  quotes  the 
following  octave  as  an  example  of  Spanish  acrostics :  it  is  by  Luis  do  Tovar,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Cancumero  general  Catteliano : 

Feroz  sin  con  uelo  y  sanuda  dama, 

Remedia  el  trabajo  a  nodie  credero 

A  quien  le  aigvio  martirio  tan  fiero 

No  seas  leon  o  reina  pues  t'  ama. 

Cien  males  se  doblan  coda  hora  en  que  pene, 

Y  enti  de  tal  guita  beUlad  pues  se  asienta. 

No  seas  cruel  en  aai  dar  afrenta 

Al  que  por  te  amar  ya  vida  no  tiene. 

In  this  singular  piece,  besides  the  name  of  Francina  which  forms  the  ocroffie, 
there  are  eight  other  ladies*  names :  EloiiOt  Jna^  Omotnar^  Leonor,  Blanco^  habd^ 
Mlena,  Maria, 

"*  Commentators  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  who  these  three  poets  that 
Spain  possessed  could  be,  supposing  that  Cervantes  designated  himself  a  half 
poet.  IX>n  Gregorio  Mayans  holds  that  they  are  Alonzo  de  Ercilla,  Juan  Rufb 
and  Cristoval  Yirui^  authors  of  three  poems  severally  entituled  AuraMeamOf 
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task,  the  name  consisting  of  seyenteeD  letters  ^\  If  I  make  four  stanzas 
of  four  verses  each  ^,  there  will  be  a  letter  too  much,  and  if  I  make  them 
of  five,  which  they  call  decitnas  or  redondUlas,  there  will  be  three  letters 
wanting.  Nevertheless,  I  will  try  to  sink  a  letter  as  well  as  I  can,  so 
that  the  name  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  shall  be  included  in  the  four  stanzas.*' 
^-^  That  must  be  done  at  all  events/*  said  Don  Gtuixote,  ^  for  if  the  name 
be  not  plain  and  manifest,  no  woman  will  believe  the  rhymes  were  made 
for  her.** 

They  agreed  upon  this  point,  and  that  they  should  set  out  eight  days 
afterwards.  Don  Gtuixote  enjoined  the  bachelor  to  keep  it  secret,  espe- 
cially from  the  priest  and  master  Nicholas,  and  from  his  niece  and  house- 
keeper, that  they  might  not  obstruct  his  honourable  and  valourous  purpose. 
Carrasco  promised,  and  took  his  leave,  charging  Don  Gtuixote  to  p^ive  him 
advice  of  his  good  or  ill  success,  as  opportunity  ofiered :  on  that,  they 
again  bid  each  other  farewell,  and  Sancho  went  to  provide  and  put  in 
order  what  was  necessary  for  the  expedition. 

JhiMtriada  and  Monuarate.     (Vide  the  notes  to  Chap.  VI.,  Book  I.,  first  part.) 
In  his  Journey  to  Pamantu^  Cervantes  makes  Apollo  distribute  nine  crowns. 
The  three  that  be  sends  to  Naples  are  evidently  for  Quevedo  and  the  two  brothers 
Leonardo  do  Argensola ;  the  three  that  he  reserves  for  Spain,  for  three  d&avu 
poets,  are  probably  destined  for  Francisco  de  Figu^roa,  Francisco  de  Aldana, 
and  Hernando  de  Herr^ra,  who  all  three  received  that  surname,  but  for  different 
reasons. 
"•  Dulcinea  del  Tobo9o, 
Castglkuuu  de  d  cuatro  versos. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THB  WISE  AND  PLEASANT  DIALOGUE  WHICH  PAB8BD  BETWEEN  8ANCHQ 
FANZA  AND  HI8  WIFE  TERESA  PANZA,  TOGETHER  WITH  OTHER  INCI- 
DENTS WORTHY  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Entering  upon  this  fifth  chapter  the  translator  commences  bv  stating 
it  to  be  his  belief  that  it  is  apocryphal,  because  in  it  Sancho  talks  in  an- 
other style  than  could  be  expected  from  his  shallow  understanding,  and 
says  such  subtle  things  that  he  reckons  it  impossible  that  they  could  come 
from  him.  Neyertheless,  he  adds,  he  would  not  omit  translating  themt 
to  fulfil  the  duty  of  his  office.    He  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

Sancho  came  home  so  gay,  so  merry,  that  his  wife  perceived  his  joy  a 
bow-shot  off^  insomuch  tlmt  she  could  not  but  ask  him :  "  What  is  the 
matter,  friend  Sancho,  that  you  are  so  merry  T'— **  Wife,"  answered  San- 
cho, **  if  it  were  God*s  will,  I  should  be  very  glad  not  to  be  so  well  pleased 
as  I  appear  to  be." — ''Husband,'*  replied  she,  «'I  understand  you  not, 
and  know  not  what  you  mean  by  saying  you  should  be  glad,  if  it  were 
God's  will  you  were  not  so  much  pleased;  'for  silly  as  f  am,'  I  cannot 
guess  how  one  can  take  pleasure  in  not  being  pleased."— "Look  you, 
Teresa,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  I  am  thus  merry  because  I  am  resoked  to 
return  to  the  service  of  my  master  Don  Cluixote,  who  is  determined  to 
make  a  third  sally  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  I  am  to  accompany  him, 
for  so  my  destiny  will  have  it ;  besides,  I  am  pleased  with  the  hopes  of 
finding  another  hundred  crowns  like  those  we  have  spent,  though  it 
brieves  me  that  I  must  part  from  you  and  my  children.  If  Grod  would 
Be  pleased  to  give  me  bread,  dry-shod  and  at  home,  without  dragging  me 
over  rough  and  smooth,  and  through  thick  and  thin  (frhich  he  might  do 
at  a  smaS  expense,  by  only  willing  it  so\ — it  is  plain  my  joy  would  be 
more  firm  and  solid,  since  it  is  now  mingled  with  sorrow  for  leaving  you. 
Thus  I  said  right  when  J  said  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  Qod's  will  I 
were  not  so  well  pleased." — "  Look  you,  Sancho,"  replied  Teresa,  •*  ever 
since  you  have  been  a  member  of  a  kniffht-errant,  you  talk  in  such  a 
round-about  manner  that  nobody  understands  you."—"  It  is  enough  that 
God  understands  me,  wife,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  he  is  the  understander 
of  all  things,  and  so  much  for  that.  But  do  you  hear,  sister,  it  is  conve- 
nient you  snould  take  more  than  ordinary  care  of  the  donkey  these  three 
days,  that  he  may  be  in  a  condition  to  hear  arms.  Double  his  allowance, 
and  get  the  pack-saddle  in  order,  and  the  rest  of  his  uickiing,  for  we  are 
not  going  to  a  wedding,  but  to  roam  about  the  world,  and  to  have  now 
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and  then  a  set-to  with  giants,  andriaques,  fiery  dragons,  vampires,  goblins, 
and  to  bear  hissings,  roarings,  bellowings  and  bleatings ;  all  which  would 
be  only  tarts  and  cheesecakes  if  we  hiui  not  to  do  with  Yangueses  and 
enchanted  Moors.'* — ^^I  believe  indeed,  husband,"  replied  Teresa,  ^that 
your  squires-errant  do  not  eat  their  bread  for  nothing ;  therefore  I  shall 
not  fait  to  beseech  our  Lord  to  deliver  you  speedily  from  so  much  evil 
hap.*' — ^*  I  tell  you,  wife,*'  answered  Sancho,  **  that  did  I  not  expect  ere 
long  to  see  myself  a  governor  of  an  island,  I  should  drop  down  dead  upon 
the  spot*' — ''  Not  80,  my  dear  husband,"  quoth  Teresa ;  '*  let  the  hen 
live,  though  it  be  with  the  pip.  Live  you,  and  the  devil  take  all  the 
governments  in  the  world.  Without  a  government  came  you  from  your 
mother's  womb,  without  a  government  have  you  lived  hitherto,  and  with- 
out a  government  will  you  go,  or  be  carried  to  your  grave,  whenever  it 
shall  please  Giod.  How  many  folks  are  there  in  the  world  that  have  not 
a  government,  and  yet  they  live  for  all  that,  and  are  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  the  people  ?  The  best  sauce  in  the  world  is  hunger,  and  as 
that  is  never  wanting  to  the  poor,  they  always  eat  with  a  relish.  But  if, 
perchance,  Sancho,  you  should  get  a  government,  do  not  forget  roe  and 
^our  children.  Consider  that  little  Sancho  is  just  fifteen  years  old,  and  it 
IS  fit  he  should  00  to  school;  if  his  uncle  the  abbot  means  to  bring  him 
np  to  the  church;  consider  also  that  Mary  Sancha,  3rour  daughter, 
will  not  break  her  heart  if  we  marry  her,  for  I  am  mistaken  if  she 
has  not  as  much  mind  to  a  husband  as  you  have  to  a  government ; 
and  indeed,  indeed,  better  a  daughter  but  indifferently  married  than 
well  kept.*'  —  "In  good  faith,"  answered  Sancho,  **if  Grod  be  so 
fiood  to  me  that  I  get  any  thing  like  a  government,  I  will  match 
Mary  Sancha  so  highly,  that  there  will  be  no  coming  near  her  without 
calling  her  your  ladyship."—"  Not  so,  Sancho,"  answered  Teresa :  "  the 
best  way  is  to  marry  her  to  her  equal.  If  instead  of  pattens  you  put  her 
on  cbgs,  and  instead  of  her  russet  stufT  petticoat  you  give  her  a  farthingale 
and  petticoats  of  silk ;  if  instead  of  plain  Marica  and  thou,  you  make  her 
Donna  Maria  and  your  ladyship,  the  girl  will  not  know  where  she  is,  and 
will  fall  into  a  thousand  mistakes  at  every  step,  discovering  the  coarse 
thread  of  her  home-spun  breeding." — "Peace,  fool,"  quoth  Sancho,  "all 
the  business  is  to  practise  two  or  three  years.  Afler  that,  the  ladyship 
and  the  gravity  will  sit  upon  her  as  if  they  were  made  for  her ;  and  if  not, 
what  matters  it  ?  Let  her  be  a  lady  come  what  will  of  it."—*"  Measure 
yourself  by  your  condition,  Sancho,"  answered  Teresa,  "  and  seek  not  to 
raise  yourself  higher.  Bemember  rather  the  proverb:  'Wipe  your 
neighbour's  son's  nose,  and  take  him  into  your  house.'*  It  would  be  a 
pretty  business  truly  to  marry  our  Mary  Sancha,  to  some  great  count  or 
knight,  who,  when  the  fancy  takes  him,  would  look  upon  her  as  some 
strange  thing,  and  be  calling  her  country-wench,  clod-breaker's  brat  and 
I  know  not  what!  No,  not  while  1  live,  husband  :  I  have  not  brought  up 
my  child  to  be  so  used.  Do  you  provide  money,  Sancho,  and  leave  the 
matching  of  her  to  my  care.  There  is  Lope  Tocbo,  Juan  Tocho's  son,  a 
lusty,  hale  young  man :  we  know  him  very  well,  and  I  am  sure  he  has 

*  This  is  a  literal  version  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  the  meaning  of  which,  I 
•oppose  iM :  "  Match  your  daughter  with  yoor  neighbour's  son." 
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B  sneaking  Idodnen  for  the  gid ;  the  will  be  veiy  wfll  nunied  to  him, 
GODsideriog  he  is  our  equal,  and  will  always  be  under  our  eye,  and  we 
shall  be  all  as  one,  pannis  and  children,  grandsona  and  MDa-ia-law,  and 
ao  the  peace  and  blessing  of  God  will  be  among  ua  all.  Do  not  you  pre- 
tend to  be  marrying  her  now  at  your  couiu  and  great  palacea,  where  ihey 
will  neiiber  understand  her  nor  she  understand  bereelf,"— ^ Hark  jou, 
ctined  betttt,  wife  for  Barrabns,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  why  would  vau 
now,  without  ibyme  or  reason,  hinder  me  from  rasrryiDg  my  daug^itei 
with  one  who  may  bring  me  grand-t^ildm)  ibat  may  Se  styled  your 
lordships T  Look  you,  Teresa,  I  have  always  heard  the  old  folks  any: 
'  He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  will  he  shall  hare  nay,'  Ii 
would  be  very  wrong,  now  that  fonunu  is  knocking  at  our  door,  to  abut 
it  against  her.  Let  us  spread  our  sails  to  the  favoumble  gale  that  now 
bk>w8>  (This  kind  of  language,  and  what  Sancho  says  farther  on,  made 
the  translator  of  this  bisior]?  pronounce  this  chapter  apocrypbai.)  Do 
yon  not  ihinlc,  animal,"  continued  Sancho,  "  that  it  woufd  be  well  tor  me 
to  be  really  possessed  of  some  beneficial  goTemment,  that  may  lift  us  out 
of  the  dirt,  and  enable  me  to  match  I^ry  Bancha  to  whom  1  pleaael 
You  will  then  see  bow  people  will  call  you  Donna  Teresa  Panza,  and 
you  will  sit  in  the  church  with  relvet  cushions,  carpets  and  tapestries,  in 
spile  of  the  best  gentlewomen  of  the  parish.  If  not,  continue  as  you  are, 
and  be  always  the  same  thing,  without  increase  or  diminution,  like  a 
figure  in  tbe  nsngings !  Let  us  hare  no  more  of  this,  for  Banchica  shall 
be  a  countess  in  spile  of  your  teeth." — "For  sU  that,  husband,"  answered 
Teresa,  "  I  am  afraid  this  countess-ship  will  be  my  daughter's  undoing. 
But  do  as  you  please ;  moke  her  a  duchess  or  a  princess,  I  can  howerer 
tell  you  it  shall  nerer  be  with  my  good-will  or  consent.  I  was  always  a 
lorer  of  equality,  and  cannot  abide  to  see  folks  talcing  state  upon  them- 
selves. Teresa  my  patents  named  me  at  the  font,  a  plain  simple  name, 
without  the  additioa  or  garniture  of  Donna;  my  thtber's  name  was  Cos- 
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ea]0,  and  It  by  being^  your  wife,  am  called  Teresa  Panza,  thougrh  by  good 
rights  I  ahouJd  be  called  Teresa  Cascajo ;  but  the  laws  follow  still  the 
prince's  will,  aud  I  am  contented  with  this  name  without  the  additional 
weight  of  Danna^  to  make  it  so  heavy  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  it. 
No,  I  would  not  have  people,  when  they  see  me  decked  out  hke  a  coun- 
tess or  goTemess,  immediately  say :  '  Look  how  stately  madam  hog^feeder 
moves !  Yesterday  she  toiled,  at  her  distaff  from  morning  to  night,  and 
went  to  mass  with  the  tail  of  her  petticoat  over  her  head  instead  of  a  veil, 
and  tonday,  forsooth,  she  goes  with  her  farthingale,  her  embroideries,  and 
her  nose  m  the  air,  as  if  we  did  not  know  her.'  If  God  keep  me  in  my 
seven  or  my  five  senses,  or  as  many  as  I  have,  I  do  not  intend  to  expose 
myself  after  this  manner.  Gro  you,  brother,  to  your  governing  and 
islanding,  and  puff  yourself  up  as  you  please ;  as  for  my  girl  and  I,  by 
the  bones  of  my  mother,  we  will  neither  of  us  stir  a  step  from  our  own 
town. 

The  wife  that  deserTes  a  good  name. 

Stays  at  home  as  if  she  were  lame ; 

And  the  maid  must  still  be  a  doing. 

That  hopes  to  see  men  come  a  wooing. 

You  and  your  Don  Quixote  may  therefore  go  to  your  adventures,  and 
leave  us  with  our  ill  fortunes,  which  Fleaven  will  remedy  for  us,  if  we 
deserve  it ;  and  truly  I  cannot  imagine  who  made  him  a  Don,  a  title 
which  neither  his  father  nor  his  grandfather  ever  had."— **  Certainly," 
replied  Sancho,  **  you  must  have  some  familiar  demon  in  that  body  of 
yours.  The  devil  take  thee,  woman !  What  a  parcel  of  things  have  you 
been  strin^ng  one  upon  another,  without  either  head  or  tail  I  What  has 
Cascajo,  the  embroideries,  or  the  proverbs,  to  do  with  what  I  am  saying? 
Hark  you,  fool  and  ignorant  (for  so  I  may  call  you,  since  you  understand 
not  what  I  say,  and  are  flying  from  good  fortune).  Had  I  told  you  that 
our  daughter  was  to  throw  herself  headlong  from  some  high  tower,  or  ^o 
strolling  about  the  world,  as  did  the  Infanta  Donna  Urraca,*"  you  would 
be  in  the  right  not  to  come  into  my  opinion ;  but  if,  in  less  than  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  can  equip  her  with  a  Don  and  a  ladyship,  and 
raise  you  from  the  straw  to  sit  under  a  canopv  of  state,  and  upon  a  sofa 
with  more  velvet  cushions  than  there  are  Almobadas  in  all  Morocco,^ 
why  will  you  not  consent  and  do  what  I  desire  ?"— *•  Would  you  know 
why,  huslmnd  ?"  answered  Teresa ;  **  it  is  because  of  the  proverb :  *  He 
that  covers  thee  discovers  thee.'  AH  glance  their  eyes  hastily  over  the 
poor  man,  and  fix  them  upon  the  rich ;  and  if  that  rich  man  was  once 
poor,  then  there  is  work  for  your  murmurers  and  backbiters,  who  swarm 
every  where  like  bees." — *'  Look  you,  Teresa,"  answered  Sancho,  **  and 

""  Several  ancient  romances^  very  popular  among  the  people,  recount  the  his- 
tory of  the  Infanta  Donna  Urraca,  who,  having  received  nothing  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  crown  property  made  by  Ferdinand,  the  first  king  of  Castile,  among 
bis  three  sons  Alfonso,  Sancho  and  Garcia  (1066),  assumed  the  pilgrim's  staff, 
and  threatened  her  father  to  quit  Spain.  Ferdinand  gave  her  the  town  of  Za- 
mora. 

"*  Jen  de  mots  between  almokadeUy  cushions,  and  Mmohadetj  the  name  of  the 
MCt  and  of  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Almoravides,  in  the  twelAh 
oentujy. 
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listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you ;  perhaps  you  have  never  heard 
it  in  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and  I  do  not  now  speak  out  of  my  own 
head ;  all  that  I  intend  to  say  are  sentences  of  the  good  father,  the  preacher 
who  held  forth  to  us  last  Lent  in  this  village.  If  I  remember  aright,  he 
said  that  all  the  things  present,  which  our  eyes  behold,  do  appear  and 
exist  in  our  minds  much  better  and  with  greater  force  than  things  past 
(all  these  reasonings  of  Sancho  furnish  another  argument  to  persuade  the 
translator  that  this  chapter  is  apocryphal,  as  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
Sancho,  who  went  on,  saying) :  hence  it  proceeds  that,  when  we  see  any 
person  finely  dressed  and  set  ofiT  with  rich  apparel,  and  with  a  train  of 
servants,  we  are  as  it  were  compelled  to  show  him  respect ;  and,  although 
memory  in  that  instant  recalls  to  our  thoughts  some  mean  circumstances 
under  which  we  have  seen  him,  whether  it  be  of  poverty  or  descent,  be- 
ing already  pest,  they  no  longer  exist,  and  there  remains  only  what  we 
see  present  before  our  eyes.  And  if  this  person  whom  fortune  has  raised 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  native  meanness  prove  well-behaved,  liberal  and 
courteous  to  every  body,  and  does  not  set  himself  to  vie  with  the  ancient 
nobility,  be  assured,  Teresa,  that  nobody  will  remember  what  he  was,  but 
will  reverence  what  he  is,  excepting  only  the  envious,  from  whom  no 
prosperous  fortune  is  secure.'*—**  I  do  not  understand  you,  husband,'*  re- 
plied Teresa ;  **do  what  you  think  fit,  and  break  not  my  brains  any  more 
with  your  speeches  and  nourishes.  And  if  you  are  revolved  to  do  as  you 

say" — •* Resolved  you  should  say,  wife,"  interrupted  Sancho,  "and 

not  revolved." — **  Set  not  yourself  to  dispute  with  me,"  answered  Teresa; 
"  I  sptmk  as  it  pleases  Qoa,  and  meddle  not  with  what  does  not  concern 
me.  I  say  then,  that  if  you  hold  still  in  the  same  mind  of  being  a  go- 
vernor, take  your  son  Sancho  with  you,  and  henceforward  train  him  up 
to  your  art  of  government,  for  it  is  fitting  that  sons  should  inherit  and 
learn  their  father's  calling." — ^**When  1  have  a  government,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  I  will  send  for  him  by  the  post,  and  will  send  you  money,  which 
I  shall  not  want,  for  there  are  always  people  enough  to  lend  governors 
money  when  they  have  it  not ;  but  be  sure  to  clothe  the  boy  so  that  he 
may  not  look  like  what  he  is,  but  what  he  is  to  be." — ^  Send  you  money,** 
retorted  Teresa,  '*  and  I  will  equip  him  as  fine  as  a  little  angel.'  — **  We 
are  agreed  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  *'  that  our  daughter  is  to  be  a  countess." 
— ^  The  day  that  1  see  her  a  countess,"  answered  Teresa,  **  I  shall  reckon 
I  am  laying  her  in  her  grave.  But  I  say  again,  you  may  do  as  you 
please,  for  we  women  are  born  to  bear  the  clog  of  obedience  to  our  hu»- 
Dands,  be  they  ever  such  blockheads."  Thereupon  she  began  to  weep 
as  bitterly  as  if  she  already  saw  Sanchica  dead  and  buried. 

Sancho,  to  comfort  her,  promised  that,  though  he  must  make  her  a 
countess,  he  would  see  and  put  it  off  as  long  as  possibly  he  could.  Thus 
ended  their  dialogue,  and  Sancho  went  back  to  visit  Don  Quixote  and  put 
things  in  order  for  their  departure. 


K 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"WHICH  TREATS  OF  WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  DON  QUIXOTE,  BIS  NIECE 
AND  HOUSEKEEPER,  AND  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IHPORTANT  CHAPTERS 
OF  THE   WHOLE   HISTORY. 

The  housekeeper  and  niece  of  Don  Ctuixote  were  not  idle  while 
Sancho  Panza  and  his  wife  Teresa  Cascajo  were  holding  the  foregoing 
impertinent  conversation.  Collecting  from  a  thousand  symptoms  that 
their  uncle  and  master  would  break  loose  the  third  time,  and  return  to 
the  exercise  of  his  unlucky  knight-errantry,  they  endeavoured,  by  all 
possible  means  to  divert  him  from  so  foolish  a  design ;  but  all  they  could 
say  was  but  preaching  in  the  desert,  and  hammering  cold  iron. 

Among  many  other  various  reasonings  which  passed  between  them, 
the  housekeeper  said,  *'  Sir,  if  your  worship  will  not  tarry  quietlv  at  home, 
and  leave  this  ramblinfi;  over  hills  and  dales,  like  a  disturbed  ghost,  in 
quest  of  those  same  adventures,  which  I  call  mis-adventures,  I  am  re* 
solved  to  complain  aloud  to  God  and  the  king,  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  Don 
Ctuixote  replied,  '*  Mistress  housekeeper,  what  answer  God  will  return  to 
your  complaints,  I  know  not,  and  what  his  majesty  will  answer,  as  little. 
I  onlj  know  that  if  I  were  king,  I  would  dispense  with  answering  that 
infinity  of  impertinent  memorials  which  are  every  day  presented  to  him. 
One  o(  the  greatest  fatigues  a  king  undergoes,  is  being  obliged  to  hear 
and  answer  every  body ;  therefore  I  should  be  loth  my  concerns  should 
give  him  any  trouble." — **Pray,  Sir,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  "are 
there  not  knights  in  his  majesty's  court?" — "Yes,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  there  are  many :  it  is  fitting  there  should  be  a  good  number 
in  attendance  to  adorn  the  court  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  majesty." 
^^*  Would  it  not  then  be  better,"  replied  she, "  that  your  worship  should 
be  one  of  them,  and  quietly  serve  your  king  and  lord  at  court  ?"— >•  Look 
you,  friend,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  all  knights  cannot  be  courtiers, 
neither  can  nor  ought  all  courtiers  to  be  knights-errant.  There  must  be 
of  all  sorts  in  the  world ;  and  though  we  are  all  knights,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difilerence  between  us.  In  fact,  the  courtiers,  without  stirring  out 
of  their  apartments,  or  crossing  their  thresholds,  traverse  the  whole  globe 
in  a  map,  without  a  farthing  expense,  and  without  sufilering  heat  or  cold, 
hunger  or  thirst.  But  we,  the  true  knights-errant,  measure  the  whole 
earth  with  our  own  feet,  exposed  to  sun  and  cold,  to  the  air  and  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  sky,  by  night  and  by  day,  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 
Not  only  do  we  know  our  enemies  in  picture,  but  in  their  proper  persons. 
We  attack  them  at  every  turn,  and  upon  every  occasion,  without  stand? 
5* 
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inff  upon  trifles,  without  studying  all  the  laws  of  duelling:  such  as 
whether  the  advereary  bears  a  shorter  or  longer  lance  or  swora,  whether 
he  carries  about  him  any  relics,  or  wears  any  secret  coat  of  mail,  whether 
the  sun  be  duly  divided  or  not,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  same  stamp, 
used  in  single  combats  between  man  and  man,  which  you  understand  not, 
but  I  do."*  You  must  now,  moreover,  that  your  true  knight-«nrant  must 
be  aflfrighted  in  no  wise,  though  he  should  espy  ten  giants  whose  heads 
not  only  touch  but  overtop  the  clouds,  and  though  each  of  them  stalk  upon 
two  prodigious  towers  instead  of  legs,  with  arms  hke  the  mainmasts  of 
huge  and  mighty  ships  of  war,  each  eye  like  a  great  mill-wheel,  and 
more  fiery  than  the  furnace  of  a  glass-house.  On  the  ccHitrarv  with  a 
genteel  air  and  an  undaunted  heart,  he  should  encounter,  assail  and  if 
possible  overcome  and  rout  them  in  an  instant  of  time,  though  they  shouU 
come  armed  with  the  shell  of  a  certain  fish,  which  is  said  to  be  harder 
than  adamant,  and  though,  instead  of  swords  they  should  bring  trenchant 
sabres  of  Damascus  steel,  or  iron  maces  pointed  also  with  steel,  as  T  have 
seen  more  than  once  or  twice.  All  this  I  have  said,  mistress  housekeeper, 
to  show  you  the  difi^rence  between  some  knights  and  others.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  every  prince  knew  how  to  esteem  this  second,  or  rather 
first  species  of  knignts*errant,  since  as  we  read  in  their  histories,  some 
among  them  have  l^en  the  bulwark,  not  of  one  only,  but  of  many  king- 
doms*«." 

«*  Ah !  dear  Sir,*'  said  the  niece,  **  be  assured  that  what  you  tell  us  of 
knights-ermnt  is  all  invention  and  lies.  If  their  histories  must  not  be 
bumty  at  least  they  deserve  to  wear  each  of  them  a  san-benito  **',  or  some 
badge  whereby  they  may  be  known  to  be  infamous  and  destructive  of 
good  manners."-—^*  By  the  Gk)d  in  whom  I  live,"  said  Don  Cluixote, 
**  were  you  not  my  niece  directly,  as  being  my  own  sister's  daughter,  I 
would  make  such  an  example  of  you,  for  the  blasphemy  you  have  uttered, 
that  the  whole  world  should  ring  with  it !  How !  is  it  possible,  that  a 
young  baggage  who  scarcely  knows  how  to  manage  a  dozen  of  bobbins 
should  presume  to  put  in  her  oar,  and  censure  the  histories  of  knights* 
errant  I  What  would  Sir  Amadis  have  said  if  he  had  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ?  But  for  that  matter,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  forgiven  you,  for 
he  was  the  most  humble  and  most  courteous  knight  of  his  time,  and  the 
most  devoted  champion  of  damsels.  But  some  other  might  have  heard 
you,  from  whom  you  might  not  have  come  off  so  well ;  for  all  are  not 
courteous  and  ffood-natured ;  some  are  lewd  and  uncivil ;  neither  are  all 
they  who  call  themselves  knights  really  such  at  bottom ;  some  are  of  goM, 
others  of  alchymy,  and  though  all  appear  to  be  knights,  yet  they  all  can- 
not abide  the  touchstone  of  truth.    Mean  fellows  there  are  who  lose  their 

"*  In  Dncange,  under  the  words  dudhrni  and  eampioneiy  may  be  seen  all  the 
laws  relating  to  dnelling  to  which  Don  Qnizote  alludes,  and  the  oath  that  the 
Pragmatic  Suiction  of  Philip  the  Fair,  passed  in  1306,  compaUed  the  knights  to 
take  previous  to  commencing  the  combat. 

*"  Palmerin  d'Olive,  Don  Florindo,  Primaleon,  Tristan  de  Leonais,  Tirante  the 
White,  etc. 

**^  The  garment  worn  by  criminals  condemned  by  the  Holy  Office.  It  was  a 
kind  of  shOTt  mantel  or  yellow  scapnlary,  with  an  emblazoned  red-cross.  An^ 
Bwifo  is  an  abbreviatioii  of  ioeo  bmuHtOi  sacred  hair-cloth. 
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Wealh  in  stminiog  to  appear  knights,  and  topping  knights  there  are  who 
one  would  think  die  with  desire  to  be  thought  mean  men.  The  former 
raise  themselves  by  their  ambition  or  by  their  virtues ;  the  latter  debase 
themselves  by  their  weakness  or  their  vices.  One  had  need  of  a  good 
discetnment  to  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  knights,  so  near  in 
their  names  and  so  distant  in  their  actions  ^." 

^  Holy  virgin !"  cried  the  niece,  **  that  your  worship  should  be  so  know- 
ing that,  if  need  were,  you  might  mount  a  pulpit,  or  hold  forth  any  where 
in  the  streets ;  and  yet  give  in  to  so  blind  a  vagary,  so  exploded  a  piece  of 
folly,  as  to  think  to  persuade  the  workl  that  you  are  valiant,  now  you  are 
old,  that  you  are  strong,  when,  alas  !  you  are  infirm,  and  that  you  are  able 
to  make  crooked  things  straight,  though  stooping  yourself  under  the  weight 
of  years,  and  above  all,  that  you  are  a  knight  when  you  are  really  none ; 
for,  though  hidalgoes  may  be  knighted,  poor  ones,  like  you,  seldom  are."-— 
**  You  are  much  in  the  right,  niece,  in  what  you  say,  answered  Don  Quix- 
ote,. ^  and  I  could  tell  you  such  things  concerning  lineages  as  would  sur- 
prise you ;  but,  because  I  would  not  mix  things  divine  with  human  I  for- 
oear.  Hear  me,  my  dear  friends,  with  attention.  All  the  genealogies  in  the 
world  may  be  reduced  to  four  sorts :  first,  those  who,  having  had  Tow  begin- 
Dings,  have  gone  on  extending  and  dilating  themselves  till  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  prodigious  grandeur ;  secondly,  those  who,  having  had  great 
beginnings,  have  preserved  and  continue  to  preserve  them  in  the  same 
condition  they  were  in  at  first ;  thirdly,  those  who,  though  they  have  had 
great  beginnings,  have  ended  in  a  small  point,  like  a  pyramid,  having 
gone  on  diminishing  and  decreasing  continually,  till  they  have  come  aK 
most  to  nothing,  like  the  point  of  the  pyramid,  which  is,  in  respect  to  its 
base,  next  to  nothing;  lastly,  those  (and  they  are  the  most  numerous^, 
who  having  had  neither  a  good  beginning  nor  a  tolerable  middle,  will 
therefore  end  without  a  name,  like  the  families  of  common  and  ordinary 
people.  Of  the  first  sort,  who  having  had  a  mean  beginning  have  risen 
to  greatness  and  still  preserve  it,  we  have  an  example  in  the  Ottoman 
family,  which,  from  a  poor  shepherd  its  founder'^,  is  arrived  at  the  height 
we  now  see  it  at.  Of  the  second  sort  of  genealogies,  which  began  great 
and  preserve  themselves  without  augmentation,  examples  may  be  fetched 
from  sundry  hereditary  princes,  who  contain  themselves  peaceably  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  dominions,  without  enlarging  or  contracting  them. 
Of  those  who  began  great  and  have  ended  in  a  point,  there  are  thousands 
of  instances,  for  all  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  Caesars  of 
Rome,  with  all  the  infinite  number  of  princes,  monarchs  and  lords,  Medes 
Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  all  these  families  and  their 
.  founders  have  ended  in  a  point  and  next  to  nothing,  since  it  would  be  im- 
possible now  to  find  any  of  their  descendants,  or  if  one  should  find  them, 
It  would  be  in  a  low  and  abject  condition.  Of  the  lineages  of  the  common 
sort,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only  that  they  serve  to  swell  the  number  of 
the  living  ^  without  deserving  any  other  fame  or  eulogy.     From  all  that 

In  thifl  tirade  and  in  the  rest  of  the  chapterf  Don  Quixote  mixes  and  confounds, 
under  the  oormnon  name  of  cavaUerot,  knights  and  gentlemen. 

"^  Othmati,  the  original  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tiu7f  was,  it  is  said,  first  a  shepherd  and  then  a  bandit 
***  Horace  had  said : 

Nos  numerus  somus  et  fruges  consumere  nati.    (Lib.  L  Epist  II.) 
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I  have  said,  I  would  have  yea  infer,  my  dear  children,  that  the  coDitision 
there  is  among  genealogies  is  very  great,  and  that  those  only  appear  great 
and  illustrious  which  show  themselves  such  by  the  virtue,  nches  and  libe* 
rality  of  their  possessors.  I  say  virtue,  riches  and  liberality,  because  the 
great  man  that  is  vicious  will  be  greatly  vicious,  and  the  rich  man  who  is 
not  liberal  is  but  a  covetous  beggar ;  in  effect,  the  possessor  of  riches  is 
not  happy  in  having,  but  in  spending  them,  and  not  in  spending  them 
merely  according  to  his  own  inclination,  but  in  knowing  how  to  spend 
them  properly.  The  knight  who  is  poor,  has  no  other  way  of  showing 
hineelf  to  be  one  but  that  of  virtue ;  oy  being  affable,  well-l)ehaved,  cour- 
teous, kind  and  obliging,  not  proud,  not  arrogant,  no  murmurer ;  and 
above  all  charitable,  for,  by  two  fitrthings  given  cheerfully  to  the  poor,  he 
shall  discover  as  much  generosity  as  he  who  bestows  lar^  alms  bv  sound 
of  bell ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  sees  him  adorned  with  the  aforesaid 
virtues,  though  he  knows  him  not,  but  will  judge  and  repute  him  to  be 
well  descended.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  miracle  were  it  otherwise ;  and 
as  praise  was  always  the  reward  of  virtue,  the  virtuous  cannot  fail  of  being 
commended.  There  are  two  roads,  daughters,  by  which  men  may  arrive 
at  riches  and  honours ;  the  one  by  the  way  of  letters,  tbe  other  by  that 
of  arms.  I  have  more  in  me  of  the  soldier  than  of  the  scholar,  and  was 
born,  as  appears  by  my  propensity  to  arms,  under  the  influence  of  the 
planet  Mars.  Thus  I  am  as  it  were  forced  into  that  track ;  that  road  I 
must  take  in  spite  of  the  whole  world ;  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  tire 
yourselves  in  persuading  me  not  to  attempt  what  Heaven  requires,  fortune 
ordains,  reason  demands,  and  above  all  what  my  inclination  leads  me  to : 
for,  aware  as  I  am  of  the  innumerable  toils  attending  on  knight-errantry, 
I  know  also  the  numberless  advantages  obtained  thereby.  I  know  that 
the  path  of  virtue  is  straight  and  narrow,  that  the  road  of  vice  is  broad 
and  spacious.  I  know  that  their  ends  and  resting-places  are  difflerent, 
for  the  wide  extended  way  of  vice  conducts  the  traveller  to  deatb,  while 
the  narrow  and  intricate  path  of  virtue  leads  to  happiness  and  life  —  not 
the  life  that  has  an  end,  but  that  which  is  eternal.  Finally,  I  know,  as 
our  great  Castilian  poet*^  expresses  it,  that 

*  Thro'  these  rough  paths,  to  gain  a  glorious  name, 
We  climb  the  steep  ascent  that  leads  to  fame ; 
They  miss  the  road,  who  quit  the  rugged  way, 
And  in  the  smoother  tracks  of  pleasure  stray.' " 

^Ah !  woe  is  me  !'*  cried  the  niece ;  '*  what !  my  uncle  is  a  poet  too  ? 
he  knows  every  thing,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  I  will  lay  a  wager 
that,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  turn  mason,  he  would  build  a  house  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  bird-cage.'*  —  *'  I  assure  vou,  niece,*'  answered  Don 
Quixote,  ^*  that  if  these  knightly  thoughts  did  not  employ  all  my  senses, 
there  is  nothing  I  could  not  do,  nor  any  curious  art  but  what  I  could  turn 
my  hand  to,  especially  bird-cages  and  tooth-picks." 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a  loud  knocking  heard  at  the  door,  and 

^  Garoilaso  de  la  Vega.  The  verses  quoted  by  Don  Quixote  are  in  the  elegy 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Alba  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Don  Bernardino  of 
Toledo. 
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upon  one  of  the  women  asking  who  waa  there,  Sancho  Pftnza  answered : 
**  It  is  I.'*  The  housekeeper  no  sooner  heard  his  voice  than  she  ran  to 
hide  herself,  so  much  she  abhorred  the  sight  of  him.  The  niece  let  him 
in,  and  his  master  Don  Gluixote  went  to  receive  him  with  open  arms ; 
aod  shutting  themselves  up  together  io  the  knight's  chamber,  they  held 
another  diabgue,  not  a  jot  inferior  to  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  WHAT  PA8BE0  BETWEEN   DON  QUIXOTE  AND  HIS  SQUIRE,  WTTH  OTHER 

FAMOUS  PASSAGES. 

As  soon  as  the  housekeeper  saw  that  Sancho  and  her  master  had  lock- 
ed themselves  up  together,  she  at  once  began  to  suspect  the  drift  of  their 
conference.  Imagining  that  it  would  end  in  a  resolution  for  a  third  sailj, 
she  took  her  veil,  and  went,  full  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  in  quest  of  the 
bachelor,  Sampson  Carrasco,  thinking  that  as  he  was  a  well-spoken  per- 
son and  a  new  acquaintance  of  her  master,  he  might  be  able  to  dissuade 
him  from  so  extravagant  a  purpose,  she  found  him  walking  to  and  fro  in 
the  court-yard  of  his  house,  and  directly  she  espied  him,  she  fell  down  at 
his  feet  in  a  cold  sweat,  occasioned  by  her  vexation.  When  Carrasco 
beheld  her  in  such  sorrowful  and  desolate  guise,  he  said :  ^  What  is  the 
matter,  mistress  housekeeper  ?  what  has  befallen  you  ?  You  look  as  if 
your  heart  were  at  your  mouth."^*  Nothing  at  all,  dear  master  Samp- 
son," quoth  she,  **only  that  my  master  is  most  certainly  breaking  forth." 
— **How  breaking  forth,  madam?"  demanded  Sampson.  "Has  he 
broken  a  hole  in  any  part  of  his  body  ?" — "  No,"  answered  she,  *•  he  is 
only  breaking  forth  at  the  door  of  his  madness ;  I  meant  Signor  bachelor 
of  my  soul,  that  he  has  a  mind  to  sally  out  again  (and  this  will  be  his 
third  time),  to  ramble  about  the  world  in  quest  of  what  he  calls  adven- 
tures,*  though  I  cannot  tell  why  he  calls  them  so.  The  first  time,  he  was 
brought  home  to  us  athwart  an  ass,  and  mashed  to  a  mummy.  The  se- 
cond time,  he  came  home  in  an  ox-wagsfon,  locked  up  in  a  cage,  in  which 
he  persuaded  himself  he  was  enchanted.  The  poor  soul  was  so  changed 
that  he  could  not  be  known  by  the  mother  that  bore  him ;  feeble,  wan, 
his  eyes  sunk  to  the  inmost  lodgincs  of  his  brain,  insomuch  that  I  spent 
above  fifty  dozen  eggs  in  getting  him  a  little  up  again,  as  God  and  the 
world  is  my  witness,  also  my  hens,  that  will  not  let  me  lie." — **  I  can 
easily  believe  that,"  answered  the  bachelor,  "  for  they  are  so  good,  so 
plump,  and  so  well  nurtured,  that  they  will  not  say  one  thing  for  another, 
though  they  should  burst  for  it.  In  short  then,  mistress  housekeeper, 
there  is  nothing  more,  nor  any  other  disaster,  only  what  is  feared  Signor 
Don  Quixote  may  perad venture  have  a  mind  to  do?" — ^No,  Sir,"  an- 
swered she.  ^  Be  in  no  pain  then,"  replied  the  bachelor,  ^*  but  go  home, 
in  Heaven's  name,  and  get  me  sometning  warm  for  breakfast,  and,  by 
the  way,  repeat  Saint  Apollonia's  orison,  if  you  know  it ;  I  will  be  with 

*  Venturat,  A  play  upon  the  word  Ventura^  which  means  both  good-luck  and 
adventures. 
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Tou  instantly,  and  you  shall  see  wonders.**—-*'  Dear  me  !*'  replied  the 
housekeeper ;  **  the  orison  of  Saint  Apollonia,  say  you  ?  that  miffht  do 
something  if  my  master's  distemper  lay  in  his  teeth,  but,  alas !  it  lies  in 
his  braiii.'***^— >*I  know  what  I  say,  mistress  housekeeper,"  replied 
Sampson  ;  **  get  yon  home,  and  do  not  stand  disputing  with  me,  for  you 
know  I  am  a  Salamanca  bachelor  of  arts,  and  there  is  no  bachelorin?  be- 
vond  that.**  The  housekeeper  accordingly  jogged  homewards,  and  the 
DachelcHr  immediately  went  to  find  the  priest  to  consult  with  him  about 
what  will  be  detailed  in  due  time. 

While  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  continued  locked  up  together,  there 
passed  some  discourse  between  them,  which  the  history  remtes  at  large 
with  great  punctuality  and  truth.  Gluoth  Sancho  to  his  master,  **  Sir,  I 
have  now  reluced  my  wife  to  consent  to  let  me  go  with  your  worship 
wherever  you  please  to  carry  me.** — ^  Reduced,  you  should  say,  Sancho,** 
said  Don  duixote,  **and  not  reluced.'* — "Once  or  twice  already,*' 
answered  Sancho,  *Mf  I  remember  right,  I  have  besought  your  worship 
not  to  mend  my  words,  if  you  understand  my  meaning,  and  if  you  do 
not  understand  me,  to  say,  *  Sancho,'  or  *  Devil,  I  understand  you  not.* 
And  if  I  do  not  explain  myself,  you  may  correct  me,  for  I  am  very  fossil.'* 
— **I  do  not  understand  you  now,  Sancho,'*  said  Don  dcrixote,  "for  I 
know  not  the  meaning  of  fossil.** — "Very  fossil,**  answered  Sancho* 
"means  I  am  so  much  so.** — "I  understand  less  now!**  replied  Doa 
Quixote.  **  Why,  if  you  do  not  understand  me,**  answered  Sancho,  "  I 
know  not  how  to  express  it ;  I  know  no  more,  God  help  me  !*' — *«  O !  now 
I  have  it  !**  exclaimed  Don  Quixote ;  "you  mean  you  are  so  docile,  so 
pliant  and  so  tractable,  that  you  will  readily  comprehend  whatever  I  shall 
say  to  you,  and  will  learn  whatever  I  shall  teach  you.** — "I  will  lay  a 
wager,  cried  Sancho,  "  you  took  me  from  the  beginning,  and  understood 
me  perfectly,  only  you  had  a  mind  to  confound  me  by  leading  me  into 
two  hundred  blunders  more.'* — "That  may  be !**  replied  Don  Quixote; 
"but,  in  short,  what  says  Teresa!**— "Teresa,**  quoth  Sancho,  "says 
fast  bind,  fast  find,  and  that  we  must  have  less  talking  and  more  doinff, 
that  he  who  shufiles  is  not  he  who  cuts,  that  one  performance  is  worui 
two  promises.  And  I  say  that  though  there  is  but  little  in  woman*s  ad- 
vice, he  that  will  not  take  it  is  not  over-wise.*' — *•  I  say  so,  too  !*'  replied 
Don  Quixote ;  "  proceed,  friend  Sancho ;  you  talk  admirably,  to-day.**—- 
"The  case  is,*'  resumed  Sancho,  "as  your  worship  very  well  knows,  that 
we  are  all  mortal,  here,  to-day,  and  gone,  to-morrow,  tmi  the  lamb  goes 
to  the  spit  as  soon  as  the  sheep,  and  that  nobody  can  promise  himself  in 

""The  oriaon  of  Saint  Apollonia  (Santa  ApciUmia)^  was  one  of  the  emalmos  or 
magic  spells  to  cure  sickness,  very  popular  in  Cervantes's  time.  A  Spanish 
writer,  Don  Francisco  Patricio  Berguizas,  has  gathered  the  words  of  this  orison 
from  the  months  of  some  old  women  of  Esquivias.  It  is  in  short  verses,  like  a 
aeguidilUu,  and  the  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  it  "  Apollonia  was  at  the 
gate  of  Heaven,  and  the  virgin  Mary  passed  that  way.^  Say,  Apollonia,  what 
are  you  about  ?  Are  you  asleep,  or  watching  V — ^  My  lady,  I  neither  sleep  nor 
watch,  I  am  dying  with  a  pain  in  my  teeth.'—*  By  the  star  of  Venus  and  the  set* 
ting  sun,  by  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  which  I  bore  in  my  womb,  may  no  pain 
in  your  teeth,  neither  front  nor  back  (mula  m  cKmte),  ever  afflict  you  from  this 
^me  henceforward.' " 


DON    QDIZOTE. 


thia  worid  more  houn  of  life  Ifaan  Ood  pleasea  to  g'ne  bim :  for  death  is 
deaf,  and  when  he  tcDoclu  at  life's  door,  is  always  in  haste,  sod  nothing 
can  stay  faim,  neither  force,  nor  entreaties,  nor  sceptres,  nor  miires,  ac- 
cording to  public  voice  and  report,  and  according  to  what  is  told  us  from 
the  pmpit.— "All  this  is  true !"  said  Don  ^ixote ;  ■*  but  1  do  not  per- 


ceive what  you  would  be  at."— "What  I  would  be  at,"  returned  Sancho, 
"is  that  your  worship  would  be  pleased  lo  appoint  me  a  certain  salary, 
at  so  much  per  month,  for  the  time  I  shall  serve  you,  and  that  the  said 
SBbry  be  paid  me  out  of  your  estate.  I  have  no  mind  to  stand  10  the 
courtesy  of  recompenses,  which  come  late,  or  lame,  or  never.  God  help 
me  with  my  own.  In  short,  [  would  know  wbai  I  am  to  get,  be  it  little 
or  much,  for  the  hen  sits  if  it  be  but  upon  one  egg,  and  many  Uttlea  make 
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a  mickle,  and  while  one  is  gfetting  somethine*  one  is  losing  nothing.  In 
good  iruth,  should  it  fall  oat  (which  I  neitlier  believe  nor  expect)  that 
your  worship  should  give  me  that  same  bland  you  have  promised  me,  I 
am  not  so  ungrateful,  nor  am  I  for  making  so  hard  a  bargain,  as  not  to 
consent  that  the  amount  of  the  rent  of  such  island  be  appraised,  and  my 
salary  be  deducted  marks  for  pounds." — *«  Friend  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  (Quixote,  "a  good  rat  for  a  good  cat."**^ — **I  understand  you," 
quoth  Sanchoy  *'  and  I  will  lay  a  wager  you  mean  a  good  cat  for  a  good 
rat ;  but  it  matters  not  what  words  I  used,  since  your  worship  knew  my 
meaning."—^  Yes,  and  so  perfectly,  too,"  returned  Don  (Quixote,  *<  that 
I  see  to  the  very  bottom  ot  your  thoughts,  and  the  mark  yon  drive  at 
with  the  innumerable  arrows  of  your  proverbs.  Look  you,  Sancho,  I 
could  easily  appoint  you  wages,  had  I  ever  met  with  any  precedent 
among  the  histories  of  knights-errant  to  discover  or  show  me  the  least 

glimmering  of  what  they  used  to  get  monthly  or  yearly ;  but,  though  I 
ave  read  all  or  most  of  those  histories,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
read  that  any  knight-errant  allowed  his  squire  set  wages,  I  only  know 
that  they  all  served  upon  courtesy,  and  that,  when  they  least  thought  of 
it,  if  their  masters  had  good  luck,  they  were  rewarded  with  an  island  or 
something  equivalent,  or  at  least  received  a  title  and  dignity.  If,  Sancho, 
upon  the  strength  of  these  expectations,  you  are  willing  to  return  to  my 
service,  in  Giod's  name  do  so ;  but  if  you  think  that  I  will  force  the 
ancient  usage  of  knight-errantry  off  its  ninges,  you  are  grievousljr  mi»- 
taken.  Therefore,  friend  Sancho,  go  home  and  make  known  my  inten- 
tion to  your  wife  Teresa.  If  she  be  willing,  and  you  have  a  mind  to 
stay  with  me  upon  courtesy,  bene  quidem  ;  if  not,  we  are  as  we  were : 
for  if  the  dove-house  wants  no  bait,  it  will  never  want  pigeons.  And 
take  notice,  son,  that  a  good  reversion  is  better  than  a  bad  possession,  and 
a  good  demand  than  bad  pay.  I  talk  thus,  Sancho,  to  let  you  see  that  I 
can  let  fly  a  volley  of  proverbs  as  well  as  you.  To  be  short  with  you, 
if  you  are  not  disposed  to  go  along  with  me  upon  courtesy,  and  run  the 
same  fortune  with  me,  the  Lord  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and  make  you 
a  saint,  for  I  shall  never  want  a  squire  more  obedient,  more  diligent,  and 
above  all,  less  selfish,  and  less  talkative,  than  you  are." 

When  Sancho  heard  his  master*s  fixed  resolution,  the  sky  clouded  oyer 
him,  and  the  wings  of  his  heart  downright  flagged,  for  till  now  he  verily 
believed  his  master  would  not  go  without  him  for  the  world's  worth. 
While  he  remained  thus  pensive  and  pondering,  in  came  Sampson  Car- 
rasco,  followed  by  the  niece  and  the  housekeeper,  who  had  a  mind  to 
hear  what  arguments  he  would  make  use  of  to  dissuade  their  master  and 
uncle  from  going  again  in  quest  of  adventures.  Sampson,  who  was  a 
notable  wag,  drew  near,  and  embracing  Don  Quixote  as  he  did  the  time 
before,  exalted  his  voice  and  said :  **  O  flower  of  knight-errantry !     O 

«     I     ■      ■     —   ■■■»  ■■■■■■■■■»  ■  I  I      ■   I    ■  ■  11   I  I  ■  I  I  »  ■!!  ■■■     ^      M  ■       I    I  ■■    I  — M^^  I      I     ■        ^——^^^.^^1^^ 

^  There  is  in  the  original  an  intranBlatable  grcKv.  At  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding phrase,  Sancho  says,  instead  of  rata  por  eantidad  (in  due  proportion, 
marks  for  pounds),  gata  por  eantidad.  Don  Quixote,  playing  on  the  words, 
makes  answer,  *<  Sometimes  a  cat  (gata)  is  as  good  as  a  rat  (rata)."  And 
Sancho  replies,  ^*I  will  lay  a  wager  I  should  have  said  rata  instead  of  gata; 
bat  it  matters  not, .  *. . .  etts. 
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resplendent  light  of  arms  \  O  mirror  and  honoar  of  the  Spanish  nation ! 
may  it  please  almighty  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  that  the  person  or 
persons  who  shall  obstruct  or  disappoint  yont  third  sally  may  never  find 
the  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  their  desires,  nor  ever  accomplish  what 
they  so  ardently  wish !"  And,  turning  to  the  housekeeper  he  said : 
**  ^fow,  mistress  housekeeper,  you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  saying 
the  prayer  of  Saint  Apollonia ;  I  know  that  it  is  the  precise  determination 
of  the  celestial  orbs  that  Signor  Don  Cluixote  shall  once  more  pursue  his 

Slorious  and  uncommon  designs.  I  should  greatly  burden  my  conscience 
id  I  not  give  intimation  thereof,  and  persuade  this  knight  no  k>nger  to 
detain  and  withhold  the  force  of  his  valorous  arm,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
most  undaunted  courage,  lest  by  his  delay  he  defraud  the  world  of  the 
ledreas  of  injuries,  the  protection  of  orphans,  the  maintaining  the  honour 
of  damsels,  the  relief  of  widows,  the  support  of  married  women,  with  other 
matters  of  this  nature,  which  concern,  depend  upon,  appertain  and  are 
annexed  to  the  order  of  knight-errantry.  Go  on  then,  dear  Signor  Don 
Quixote,  beautiful  and  brave :  let  your  worship  and  grandeur  lose  no 
time,  but  set  forward  rather  to-day  than  to-morrow.  If  any  thins^  be 
wanting  towards  putting  your  design  in  execution,  here  am  I,  ready  to 
supply  it  with  my  life  and  fortune ;  and  if  your  magnificence  stands  in 
need  of  a  squire,  I  shall  think  it  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  to  serve 
you  as  such." 

Thereupon  Don  Gluixote,  turning  to  Sancho,  said :  '*  Did  I  not  tell  you, 
Sancho,  that  I  should  have  squires  enough  and  to  spare  ?  Take  notice 
who  it  is  that  ofiers  himself  to  be  one ;  who  but  the  unheard-of  bachelor 
Sampson  Carrasco,  the  perpetual  darling  and  delight  of  the  Salamancan 
schools,  sound  and  actfve  ol  body,  no  prater,  patient  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  with  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  squire  of  a 
knight-errant.  But  God  will  not  permit  that,  to  gratify  my  own  private 
inclination,  I  should  endanger  this  pillar  of  literature,  this  urn  of  sciences, 
and  lop  off  so  eminent  a  branch  of  the  noble  and  liberal  arts.  No,  let  the 
new  Sampson  abide  in  and  become  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  reverence  the  grey  haira  of  his  ancient  parents ;  I  will  make 
shift  without  any  squire  whatever,  since  Sancho  vouchsafes  not  to  go 
along  with  me.''-^*  I  do  vouchsafe,"  cried  Sancho,  melted  into  tender- 
ness, and  his  eyes  overflowing  with  teara ;  **  oh !  no,  it  shall  never  be 
said  of  me,  dear  master,  that  the  bread  is  eaten  and  the  company  broken 
up.  I  am  not  come  of  an  ungrateful  stock ;  since  all  the  world  knows, 
especially  our  village,  who  the  Panzas  from  whom  I  am  descended  were ; 
besides,  I  know  and  am  well  assured  by  many  good  works,  and  mora 
good  words,  of  the  desire  your  worship  bias  to  do  me  a  kindness ;  and  if 
I  have  taken  upon  me  so  much  mora  than  1  ought,  by  intermeddling  in 
the  article  of  wages,  it  was  out  of  complaisance  to  my  wife ;  for  when 
once  she  takes  in  hand  to  persuade  a  thing,  no  mallet  drives  and  forces 
the  hoops  ofi!*  a  tub  as  she  drives  at  her  purpose  until  she  hath  gained  it. 
But  in  short,  a  man  must  be  a  man,  and  a  woman  a  woman ;  and  since  I 
am  a  man  everywhere  else,  I  cannot  deny  that  1  will  also  be  one  in  my 
own  house,  vex  whom  it  will.  Therefore  there  is  no  more  to  be  done, 
excepting  that  your  worship  give  orden  about  your  will  and  its  codicil 
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in  such  manner  that  it  cannot  be  rebuked  "^9  and  let  us  set  out  imme- 
diately, that  the  soul  of  Signor  Sampson,  who  says  he  is  obliged  in  con- 
science to  persuade  your  worship  to  make  a  third  sally,  may  not  suffer. 
As  for  me,  I  again  offer  myself  to  serve  your  worship  faithfully  and  loy- 
ally, as  well  and  better  than  all  the  squires  that  ever  served  knight-errant 
in  past  or  present  times." 

The  bachelor  stood  in  admiration  to  hear  Sancho  Panza^s  style  and  man- 
ner of  talking ;  for,  though  he  had  read  the  first  part  of  his  master's  his* 
tory,  he  never  believed  he  was  so  ridiculous  as  he  is  therein  described. 
But  when  he  heard  him  now  talk  of  will  and  codicil  that  could  not  be 
rebuked,  instead  of  revoked,  he  believed  all  he  had  read  of  him,  and  con- 
cluded him  to  be  one  of  the  most  solemn  coxcombs  of  the  age.  He  said 
to  himself  that  two  such  fools  as  master  and  man  were  never  before  seen 
in  the  world. 

In  fine,  I>on  Quixote  and  Sancho  being  perfectly  reconciled,  embraced 
each  other ;  with  the  approbation  and  good  liking  of  the  grand  Carrasco, 
now  their  oracle,  it  was  decreed  that  their  departure  should  take  pkce  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  which  time  they  required  to  provide  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  expedition,  especially  a  complete  helmet,  for  Don  Cluix- 
ote  said  he  must  by  all  means  carry  one  with  him.  Sampson  ofiered  to 
borrow  for  him  one  belonging  to  a  friend  of  his,  who,  he  said,  he  was 
sure  would  not  deny  it  him,  though,  sooth  to  say,  the  brightness  of  the 
steel  was  not  a  litde  obscured  by  the  tarnish  and  rust. 

The  curses  which  the  housekeeper  and  niece  heaped  upon  the  bachelor 
were  as  loud  as  they  were  deep  and  innumerable.  They  tore  their  hair, 
scratched  their  faces,  and,  like  the  funeral  mourners  formerly  in  fashion*^, 
lamented  the  approaching  departure  as  if  it  were  the  death  of  their 
master.  The  design  Sampson  had  in  persuading  him  to  sally  forth  again, 
was  to  d^  what  the  history  tells  us  hereafter ;  all  by  the  advice  of  the 
priest  and  the  barber,  with  whom  he  had  plotted  beforehand.  In  short, 
in  those  three  days,  Don  Cluixote  and  Sancho  furnished  themselves  with 
what  they  thought  convenient ;  then  Sancho  having  appeased  his  wife, 
Don  Gtuixote,  his  niece  and  housekeeper,  in  the  dusk  01  the  evening,  un- 
observed by  any  body  but  the  bachelor,  who  would  needs  bear  them  com- 
pany half  a  league  mm  the  village,  they  took  the  road  to  Toboso ;  Don 
Quixote  upon  his  good  Rocinante,  and  Sancho  upon  his  old  donkey,  his 
wallets  stored  with  provisions,  and  his  purse  with  money  which  Don 
Quixote  had  given  him  against  whatever  might  happen.  Sampson  em- 
braced him,  praying  him  to  give  advice  of  his  good  or  ill  fortune,  that  he 
might  rejoice  or  condole  with  him,  as  the  laws  of  their  mutual  friendship 

^The  original  has  the  word  revolcar  (to  hiint  the  wild  boar),  instead  of 
revoear. 

The  custom  of  hiring  mourners  at  fbnerals,  which  appears  to  have  become 
obsolete  in  Cervantes's  timOf  was  very  ancient  in  Spain.  We  find  in  the  Por- 
tidoM  (tit  IV.  ley  100,)  regulations  against  the  excesses  and  depredations  oom- 
mitted  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  by  these  mournerSf  called  Uoraderat^  pla- 
mdera$f  and  endeckaderoM.  We  find  also,  in  the  romance  of  the  Cid,  in  which  that 
hero  makes  his  will,  (No.  96)  item :  "  I  command  that  no  planiderat  be  hired  to 
bewail  my  death  \  myf  Ximene's  tears  will  be  enough,  without  purchasing  others.** 
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required,  Don  Quixote  having  promieeii  be  wonld,  Sampson  retutned 
to  the  Tillage)  and  the  knight  awl  aquire  took  iheir  way  toward  the  great 
city  of  ToboM. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


WHEBEIN    IS    RELATED   WHAT   BEFELL   DON    QUIXOTE   AS   HE   WAS    OOINO 

TO  VISIT  BIS  LADT  DULCINEA  DEL  T0BO80. 


<*  Blessed  and  praised  be  the  almififhty  Allah !"  cries  Cid  Hamet  Ben- 
Engeli  at  the  beginning  of  this  eighth  chapter ;  ^  blessed  and  praised  be 
Allah !"  he  repeats  thrice.  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  he  is  moved  to 
express  these  benedictions  in  consequence  of  finding  Don  duixote  and 
8ancho  in  the  field  again,  since  the  readers  of  their  de%htful  history  may 
make  account  that,  from  this  moment,  the  exploits  and  witty  sayings  of 
Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  begin.  He  persuades  them  to  forget  the 
former  chivalries  of  the  ingenious  gentleman,  and  fix  their  eyes  upon  his 
future  achievements,  which  begin  now  upon  the  road  to  Toboso,  as  the 
former  began  in  the  fields  of  Montiel.  And  this  is  no  very  unreasonable 
request,  considering  what  great  things  he  promises.  He  then  proceeds 
as  follows : 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  remained  by  themselves ;  and  scarcely  had 
Sampson  bid  them  adieu,  when  Rocinante  began  to  neigh,  and  the  donkey 
to  bray  most  melodiously,  which  was  held  by  both  knight  and  squire  for 
a  good  sign,  and  a  most  happy  omen.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
brayings  of  the  ass  exceeded  the  neighings  of  the  steed,  whence  Sancho 
gatnered  that  his  good  luck  was  to  surpass  that  of  his  master :  but  whether 
or  not  he  drew  this  inference  from  judicial  astrology,  I  cannot  say,  it  not 
being  known  whether  he  was  versed  in  it,  the  history  saying  nothing  of 
the  matter.  Only  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  when  he  stun^led  or  fell* 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  he  had  not  gone  out  of  doors,  for  by  a 
stumble  or  a  fall  nothing  was  to  be  got  but  a  torn  shoe  or  a  broken  rib ; 
and,  in  faith,  though  he  was  a  simpleton,  he  was  not  much  out  of  the  way 
in  this. 

Don  Quixote  said  to  him :  **  Friend  Sancho,  the  night  is  coming  on 
apace,  and  with  too  much  darkness  for  us  to  reach  Toboso  by  daylight, 
whither  I  am  resolved  to  go  before  I  undertake  any  other  adventure. 
There  will  I  receive  the  blessing  and  the  good  leave  of  the  peerless 
Dulcinea,  with  which  leave  I  am  well  assured  <^  finishing  and  giving  a 
happy  conclusion  to  every  perilous  adventure ;  for  nothing  in  this  world 
inspires  knights-errant  with  so  much  valour  as  the  finding  themselves 
favoured  by  their  mistresses."—-^*  I  believe  it,"  answered  S^cbo,  ^  but  I 
6*  X 
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am  of  opinion,  it  will  be  difficult  for  your  worship  to  come  to  the  speech 
of  her,  or  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her,  at  least  in  any  place  where  you 
may  receive  her  benediction,  unless  she  tosses  it  over  the  pales  of  the 
yard  in  which  I  saw  her  the  time  before,  when  I  carried  her  the  letter 
that  brought  the  news  of  the  follies  and  extravagancies  your  worship  was 
playing  in  the  heart  of  the  Slerm  Morena." — ^  Did  you  fancy  them  to  be 
pales,  Sancho  !*'  returned  Don  Cluixole ;  "  pales  over  which  you  saw  that 
paragon  of  gentility  and  beauty !  Impossible !  you  must  mean  galleries^ 
arcades,  or  corridors  of  some  rich  and  royal  palace."-^^  All  that  may  be," 
answered  Sancho ;  **  but  to  me  they  seemed  pales,  or  I  have  a  very  shallow 
memory." — ^  However  let  us  go  thither,  Sancho,'*  replied  Don  duixote ; 
**  for  so  I  do  but  see  her,  be  it  through  pales,  through  windows,  through 
crannies,  or  through  the  rails  of  a  garden ;  however  small  a  ray  of  the  sun  of 
her  beauty  reaches  my  eyes,  it  will  so  eniigbten  my  understanding  and  for- 
tify my  heart  that  I  shall  remain  without  a  rival  either  in  wisdom  or  valour." 
— *'  In  truth.  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  **  when  I  saw  this  sun  of  the  lady 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  it  was  not  so  brijg;ht  as  to  send  forth  any  ravs.  The 
reason  must  doubtless  be  that,  as  her  ladyship  was  winnowing  tnat  wheat 
I  told  you  of,  the  mat  quantity  of  dust  th&t  flew  out  of  it  overcast  her 
face  like  a  cloud,  and  obscured  it.^' — ^  What !  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
*^do  you  persist  in  saying  and  believing  that  my  lady  Dulcinea  was 
winnowing  wheat,  a  business  and  employment  quite  foreifi;n  to  persons  of 
distinction,  who  are  designed  and  reserved  for  other  exercises  and  amuse- 
ments, which  distinguish  their  high  quality  a  bow-shot  off.  Oh !  Sancho, 
how  completely  have  you  forgotten  our  poet's  '^  verses,  in  which  he  de- 
picts the  labours  of  those  four  nymphs  in  their  crystal  mansions  who  raised 
their  heads  above  the  delightful  Tagus,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  green 
meadow  to  work  those  rich  stuf&,  which,  as  the  ingenious  poet  describes, 
were  all  embroidered  with  gold,  silk,  and  pearls.  In  this  manner  must 
my  lady  have  been  employed  when  you  saw  her,  were  it  not  that  the 
envy  some  wicked  enchanter  bears  me,  changes  and  converts  into  different 
shapes  eveiy  thing  that  shoukl  give  me  pleasure.  In  that  history  said 
to  be  published  of  my  exploits,  if  perad  venture  its  author  were  some  sage 
my  enemy,  he  has,  I  fear,  put  one  thing  for  another,  with  one  truth  mixing 
a  thousand  lies,  and  amusing  himself  with  relating  actions  foreign  to  what 
is  requisite  for  the  continuation  of  a  true  history.  O  envy !  root  of  infinite 
evils,  and  canker-worm  of  all  virtues !  All  other  vices,  Sancho,  carry 
somewhat  of  pleasure  along  with  them ;  but  envy  is  attended  with  nothing 
but  distaste,  rancour  and  rage." —  •' That  is  what  I  say  too,"  replied 
Sancho,  *^  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  in  that  same  legend  or  history  of  us 
the  bachelor  Carrasco  tells  us  he  has  seen,  that  my  reputation  is  tossed 
about  like  a  tennis-ball.  Now,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  never  spoke  ill 
of  any  enchanter,  nor  have  I  wealth  enough  to  be  envied.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  I  am  said  to  be  somewhat  sly,  and  to  have  a  little  spice  of  the 
knave.  But  the  grand  cloak  of  my  simplicity,  always  natural  and  never 
artificial,  hides  and  covers  all.    If  I  had  nothing  else  to  boast  of  but  behev- 

"*  Garcilaao  de  la  Yega.    The  verseB  are  in  his  third  eclogue : 

De  ouatro  ninfas,  que  del  Tago  amado 
Salieron  juntas,  k  cantar  me  ofresco,  etc. 
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ingf  as  I  do  always,  firmly  and  truly  in  God,  and  in  all  that  the  holy 
catholic  Roman  church  holds  and  believes^  and  heing,  as  I  really  am,  a 
mortal  enemy  to  the  Jews,  the  historians  ought  to  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  treat  me  well  in  their  writings.     But,  let  them  say  what  they  will ; 
naked  was  I  horn,  naked  I  am,  I  neither  lose  nor  win  ;  and  so  my  name 
he  hut  in  print,  and  go  about  the  world  from  hand  to  hand,  I  care  not  a 
fig,  let  people  say  of  me  whatever  thev  list.'*— >*  That,  Sancho,'*  said  Don 
Q,uixoie,  **  is  just  like  what  happenedf  to  a  famous  poet  of  our  times,  who 
had  written  an  ill-natured  satire  against  all  the  court-ladies.    A  certain 
kdy,  who  was  not  expressly  named  in  it,  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
she  were  implied  in  it  or  not,  complained  to  the  poet,  asking  him  what 
he  had  seen  m  her  that  he  had  not  inserted  her  anions  the  rest,  telling 
him  he  must  enlarge  his  satire  and  put  her  in  the  supp^ment,  or  woe  be 
to  him.    The  poet  complied,  and  set  her  down  for  sucn  a  one  as  duennas 
will  not  name ;  the  lady  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  being 
infamously  famous.    Ot  the  same  kind  is  the  story  they  teU  of  that  shep- 
herd who,  only  that  his  name  might  live  in  future  ages,  set  fire  to  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  that  it  was  ordered  by  public  edict  that  nobody  should 
name  or  mention  him  either  by  word  or  writing,  that  he  might  not 
attain  to  the  end  he  proposed,  yet  still  it  is  known  he  was  called 
Erostratus.     This  likewise  bears  an  affinity  to  what  happened  to  the 
great  emperor  Charles  V.,  with  a  Roman  knight.    The  emperor  had  a 
mind  to  see  the  famous  temple  of  the  Rotunda,  which  by  the  ancients  was 
called  the  Pantheon,  or  temple  of  all  the  gods,  and  now  by  a  better  name, 
the  church  of  All  Saints'*'.   It  is  one  of  the  most  entire  edifices  remaining 
of  heathen  Rome,  and  the  one  which  most  preserves  the  fame  of  the 
greatness  and  magnificence  of  its  founders.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cupola,  is  very  spacious,  and  very  lightsome,  though  it  has  but  one  window, 
or  rather  a  round  opening  at  top.    The  emperor  thence  surveyed  the 
inside  of  the  structure;  a  Roman  gentleman,  who  stood  by  his  side, 
pointing  out  and  explaining  to  him  the  beauty  and  ingenious  contrivance 
of  that  vast  and  memorable  piece  of  architecture.    When  they  were  come 
down  from  the  skylight,  the  gentleman  said  to  the  emperor :  '  Sacred  Sir, 
a  thousand  times  it  came  into  my  head  to  clasp  your  majesty  in  my  arms, 
and  cast  myself  down  with  you  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  church, 
merely  to  leave  an  eternal  name  behind  me.* — *  I  thank  you,'  answered 
the  emperor,  *for  not  putting  so  wicked  a  thought  in  execution,  and 
henceforward  I  will  never  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  a  like  proof 
of  your  loyalty,  and  therefore  command  you  never  to  speak  to  me  more, 
nor  come  into  my  presence.*     After  these  words  the  emperor  bestowed 
some  great  favour  upon  the  gentleman.    What  I  mean,  Sancho,  is,  that  the 
desire  of  fame  is  a  very  active  principle  in  us.     What  think  you  cast 
Horatius  Cocles  down  from  the  bridge,  armed  at  all  points,  into  the  depth 
of  the  Tiber  ?  what  burnt  the  arm  and  hand  of  Mutius  Scoevola  ?  wnat 
impelled  Curtius  to  throw  himself  into  the  flaming  gulf  that  opened  itself 

***  The  Pantheon,  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  and  conse- 
ciated  to  avenging  JiqnUr. 
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in  the  inidM  of  Rome  T  what  made  Caeiar  fmss  the  Rabkon  in  oppodtion 
to  all  presages  7""  and,  in  more  modem  examples,  what  scuttled  the  ships 
and  left  on  shore,  encompassed  with  enemies,  the  valiant  Spaniards  con- 
ducted by  the  most  courteous  Cortez  in  the  new  world  7  All  these,  and 
other  great  and  very  difierent  expbits,  are,  were,  and  shall  be,  the  works 
of  fame,  which  mortals  desire  as  an  earnest  of  that  immortality  their  noble 
deeds  deserve.    However,  we  christian  and  catholic  kniehts-enant  ought 
to  be  more  intent  upon  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come,  wnich  is  eternal  in 
the  ethemd  and  celestial  regions,  than  upon  the  vanity  of  fame,  acquired 
in  this  present  and  transitory  world.    For,  let  such  renown  last  ever  so 
long,  it  must  end  with  the  world  itself,  which  has  its  appointed  period. 
Therefore,  O  Sancbo,  let  not  our  works  exceed  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
the  christian  religion  which  we  profess.    In  killing  giants  we  are  to  de* 
stroy  pride ;  we  must  overcome  envy  by  generosity  and  good-nature,  anger 
by  sedateness  and  composure  of  mind,  gluttony  and  sleep  by  eating  little 
and  watching  much,  lust  and  laaciviousness  by  the  fidelity  we  maintain  to 
those  we  have  made  mistresses  of  our  thoughts,  laziness  bv  goin^  about 
all  parts  of  the  world,  seeking  occasions  which  may  inake  us,  I>e8ide8 
good  christians,  renowned  knights.    These,  Sancho,  are  the  means  of 
obtaining  those  extremes  of  praise  which  a  good  name  brings  along  with  it." 

'*  All  that  your  worship  has  hitherto  told  me,*'  replied  Sancho,  <*  I  very 
well  understand.  But  I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  dissolve  me  one 
doubt,  which  is  this  moment  come  into  my  mind.**—**  Resolve,  you  would 
say,  Sancho^"  said  Don  Cluixote.  ^  Out  with  it,  then,  in  God's  name, 
and  I  will  answer  as  far  as  I  know."— ^  Pray  tell  me,  Sir,"  proceeded 
Sancho,  **  those  Julys  and  Augusts^  and  all  those  feat-doing  knights  you 
spoke  of,  that  are  dead,  where  are  they  now  7" — **  The  gentiles,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  **  are  doubtless  in  hell ;  the  christians,  if  they  were  good 
christians,  are  either  in  purgatory  or  in  Heaven."— **  Very  well,"  quoth 
Sancho;  **but  let  us  know  now  whether  the  sepukhres  in  which  the 
bodies  of  those  neat  lords  lie  interred,  have  silver  lamps  burning  before 
them,  and  whether  the  walls  of  their  chapels  are  adorned  with  crutches, 
winding-sheets,  old  perukes,  legs  and  eyes  made  of  wax.  If  not  with 
these,  pray  with  what  are  they  adorned  7" 

Don  Quixote  answered :  **  The  sepulchres  of  the  heathen  were  for  the 
most  part  sumptuous  temples.  The  ashes  of  Julius  CsBsar  were  deposited 
in  an  um,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  stone  of  a  prodigious  size, 
which  is  now  called  the  obelisk  of  St.  Peter**.  The  sepulchre  of  the 
emperor  Adrian  was  a  castle  as  large  as  an  extensive  village,  called  Moid 

*"  Cervantes  is  wrong.  Suetonius,  in  accordance  with  Plutarch,  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  a  favourable  omen  that  prompted  Csesar  to  pass  the  Rubicon, 
and  to  say:  The  die  is  catt,     (Vita  C€aarit^  cap  31.  et  32.) 

*"  Jeu  de  mots,  very  witty  coming  fVom  Sancho,  on  the  name  of  JWio,  which 
signifies  both  Julius  and  July,  and  the  word  J§ugui^o^  Augustas,  which  slightly 
altered,  agoito.  means  August 

**  This  is  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  of  St 
Peter,  by  order  of  Pope  Sixtus  Y.,  in  1586.  Cervantes,  who  had  seen  the  obelisk 
at  the  place  it  formerly  occupied,  wrongly  supposes  that  it  was  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  Csesar.  It  had  been  brought  to  Some  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Caligula.     (P^y,  book  XYI.  chap.  40.) 
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Ebdriamj  and  is  now  the  castle  of  St.  Angeb,  in  Rome.  Clueen  Arte- 
misia buried  her  husband  Mausolus  in  a  tomb,  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  oi  the  world.  But  none  of  these  sepulchres,  nor  any  others  of 
the  gentiles,  were  hung  about  with  winding  sheets,  or  other  ofierings  or 
signs,  to  denote  the  sanctity  of  the  persons  tbere  buried." — **  That  is  what 
I  am  coming  too,"  said  Sancho :  "  pray  tell  me  now  which  is  the  more 
difficult,  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life,  or  to  slay  a  giant." — ^  The  answer 
is  very  obvious,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  **to  raise  a  dead  man."-— 
**  There  I  have  caught  you,"  quoth  Sancho.  ^  His  fame,  then,  who  raises 
the  dead,  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  makes  the  lame  walk,  and  cures  the 
sick ;  before  whose  sepulchre  lamps  are  continually  burning,  whose  cha« 

S^is  are  crowded  with  devotees  adoring;  his  relics  upon  their  knees ;  his 
me,  I  say,  shall  be  greater,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  than  that 
which  all  the  heathen  emperors  and  knights-errant  in  the  world  ever  had* 
or  ever  shall  have."—"  I  grant  it,"  answered  Don  (Quixote.  **  Then," 
continued  Sancho,  "  the  bodies  and  relics  of  saints  have  this  fame,  these 
graces,  these  prerogatives,  or  how  do  you  call  them,  with  the  approbation 
and  licence  of  our  holy  mother  church,  and  also  their  lamps,  winding- 
sheets,  crutches,  pictures,  perukes,  eyes  and  le^,  whereby  they  increased 
people's  devotion  and  spread  their  christian  rame.  Kings  themselves 
carry  the  bodies  or  relics  of  saints  upon  their  shoulders  ^ ;  they  kiss  bits 
of  their  bones,  and  adorn  and  enrich  their  chapels  and  most  favourite  altars 
with  them." — ^  What  would  you  have  me  mfer,  Sancho,  from  all  you 
bave  been  saying  ?"  asked  Don  (Quixote.  "  I  would  infer,"  said  Sancho, 
''that  we  had  better  turn  saints  immediately ;  we  shall  then  attain  more 
promptly  to  that  renown  we  aim  at.  Pray  take  notice.  Sir,  that  yester- 
day, or  the  day  before  (for  it  is  so  little  a  while  ago  that  I  may  so  speak), 
a  couple  of  poor  barefooted  friars  ^  were  beatined  or  canonized,  whose 
iron  chains,  wherewith  they  girded  and  disciplined  themselves,  people 
DOW  reckon  it  a  great  happmess  to  touch  or  kiss,  and  they  are  now  held 
in  greater  veneration  than  Orlando's  sword  in  the  armoury  of  our  lord  the 
king,  whom  God  preserve !  So  that,  master  of  mine,  it  is  better  being  a 
poor  friar  of  the  very  meanest  order,  than  the  most  valiant  knight-errant : 
a  couple  of  dozen  oi  penitential  lashes  are  more  esteemed  in  the  sight  of 
God  tnan  two  thousand  tilts  with  a  lance,  whether  it  be  against  giants, 
vampires,  or  andriaques."  —  "I  confess,"  answered  Don  Q^uixote,  " all 
this  is  just  as  you  say ;  but  we  cannot  be  all  friars,  and  many  and  various 
are  the  ways  by  which  God  conducts  his  elect  to  Heaven.  Chivalry  is  a 
kind  of  religious  profession ;  and  some  knights  are  now  saints  in  glory." 
— **  True,"  answered  Sancho, ''  but  I  have  heard  say  there  are  more  fnars 
in  Heaven  than  knights-errant."  —  **  It  may  well  be  so,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  '*  because  the  number  of  the  religious  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  knights-errant."^'  And  yet,"  said  Sancho,  "  there  are  abundance 

**  Cervantes  might  have  seen,  -when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  the  pompous 
reception  giyen  by  king  Philip  IL,  in  November  1565,  to  the  relics  of  Saint  £a- 
geneas,  of  which  Charles  IX.  had  made  him  a  present 

*■  Doubtless  Saint  Diego  of  Alcala,  canonized  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  1588,  and  Saint 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  who  died  in  1562. 
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of  the  errant  sort.**— -^  Abundance,  indeed,'*  answered  Don  Claixote,  *^  tmC 
few  who  deserve  the  name  of  knights." 

In  these  and  the  like  discourses  they  passed  that  night  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  without  any  accident  worth  relating,  at  which  circumstance  Don 
Quixote  was  not  a  little  grieved.  In  short,  the  second  day  they  descried 
the  great  city  of  Toboso.  Ac  the  siffht  of  it,  Don  Q,uixote*s  spirits  were 
much  elevated,  and  Sancho's  as  much  dejected,  because  he  did  not  know 
Dulcinea*8  house,  and  had  never  seen  her  in  bis  life,  any  more  than  his 
master ;  so  that  they  were  both  equally  in  pain,  the  one  to  see  her,  and 
the  other  for  not  having  seen  her,  and  mincho  knew  not  what  to  do  when 
his  master  should  send  him  to  Toboso.  In  fine,  Don  Cluixote  resolved  to 
enter  the  city  about  night-fall.  Till  that  hour  came,  they  tarried  among 
some  oak  trees  near  the  town ;  and  the  time  appointed  being  come,  they 
went  into  the  city,  where  things  befel  them  that  were  things  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


WHICH   RELATES  WHAT  WILL  BE   FOUND  IN  IT. 

It  was  midnight  *",  or  thereabouts,  when  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho, 
leaving  their  thicket,  entered  Toboso.  The  village  was  all  hushed  in 
silence,  for  its  inhabitants  were  sound  asleep,  reposing,  as  the  phrase  is, 
with  outstretched  legs.  The  night  was  not  (juite  a  dark  one,  though 
Sancho  heartily  wished  it  were,  that  the  obscurity  thereof  might  hide  his 
prevarication.  Nothing  was  heard  in  all  the  place  but  the  barking  of 
dogs,  stunning  Don  Ctuixote's  ears  and  disquieting  Sancho*s  heart.  Now 
and  then  an  ass  brayed,  swine  grunted,  and  cats  mewed,  which  different 
sounds  were  augmented  by  the  silence  of  the  night.  All  these  the  ena- 
moured knight  took  for  ill  omens.  Nevertheless,  he  said  to  Sancho: 
**  Sancho,  son,  lead  on  before  to  Dulcinea's  palace,  it  may  be  we  shall  find 
her  awake." — **  To  what  palace,  body  of  the  sun  T"  cried  Sancho ; ,  •*  the 

galace  I  saw  her  highness  in  was  but  a  very  little  house." — ^  She  must 
ave  been  retired  at  that  time,"  replied  Don  Gluixote,  *'  to  some  small 
apartment  of  her  alcazar "",  to  amuse  herself  with  her  damsels,  as  is  usual 
with  great  ladies  and  princesses." — ^  Since  your  worship,"  quoth  Sancho, 
**  will  needs  have  my  lady  Dulcinea's  house  to  be  an  alcazar,  is  this  an 
hour  to  find  the  gates  open  ?  Is  it  fit  we  should  stand  thundering  at  the 
door  tiU  they  open  and  let  us  in,  putting  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar  ? 
Think  you  we  are  going  to  a  house  of  evil  reputation,  like  your  gallants, 
who  knock  and  call,  and  are  let  in  at  what  hour  they  please,  be  it  never 
so  late  ?" — ^*  First,  to  make  one  thing  sure,  let  us  find  this  alcazar,"  re- 
plied Don  Gluixote, "  and  then  I  wnl  tell  you  what  is  fit  to  be  done. 
Look,  Sancho,  either  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  that  great  dark  bulk  we  see 
yonder  must  be  Dulcinea's  alcazar." — "Then  lead  on,  yourself.  Sir," 
answered  Sancho ;  "  perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  though  if  I  were  to  see  it 
with  my  eyes,  and  touch  it  with  my  hands,  I  will  believe  it  just  as  much 
as  I  believe  it  is  now  day." 

Don  duixote  led  the  way,  and  having  gone  about  two  hundred  paces, 
he  came  up  to  the  bulk  which  cast  the  dark  shade.  He  perceived  it  was 
a  large  steeple,  and  immediately  knew  that  the  building  was  no  alcazar 

"^  Media  noche  era  ppr  filo,  etc. 

This  is  the  first  verse  of  an  old  romance,  that  of  count  Clares  de  Montalvan, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Antwerp  collection. 

*"  The  name  of  the  Arabian  palaces  (al-kcur).  This  word,  in  Spanish,  conveys 
a  stiU  loftier  idea  than  the  word  pcUacio, 
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but  the  pariah  church.  '« We  are  come  to  the  church,  Saocho,*'  said  he. 
*«  I  find  we  are/'  answered  Sancho,  **  and  pray  God  we  be  not  come  to 
our  graves ;  for  it  is  no  very  good  sign  to  be  rambling  about  churchyards 
at  such  hours,  and  especially  since  I  hare  already  xoU,  your  worship,  if  I 
remember  riffht,  that  this  same  lady's  house  stands  in  an  alley  where 
there  is  no  thoroughfare." — *^  A  curse  light  on  thee,  thou  blockhead  !'* 
said  Don  Quixote.  *' Where  have  you  found,  simpleton,  that  alcazars 
and  royal  palaces  are  built  in  alleys  without  a  thoroughfare !"— »« Sir," 
replied  Sancho,  *'  each  country  has  its  customs ;  perhaps  it  is  the  fashion 
in  Toboso  to  build  palaces  and  great  edifices,  io  alleys.  Therefore  I  be- 
seech your  worship  to  let  me  look  about  among  these  lanes  or  alleys  just 
before  me ;  in  one  nook  or  other  I  may  chance  pop  on  this  same  alcazar, 
which  1  wish  I  may  see  devoured  by  dogs  for  confounding  and  bewilder- 
ing us  at  this  rate." — "  Speak  with  respect,  Sancho,  of  my  lady's  mat- 
ters," quoth  Don  Quixote ;  ^  let  us  keep  our  holidays  in  peace,  and  not 
throw  the  handle  after  the  bucket." — ^  I  will  curb  myself,"  answered 
Sancho ;  **  but  with  what  patience  can  I  bear  to  think  that  your  worship 
will  needs  have  me  know  our  mistress's  house,  and  find  it  at  midnight, 
having  seen  it  but  once,  when  you  cannot  find  it  yourself,  though  you 
must  have  seen  it  thousands  of  times  ?"— ^*  You  will  put  me  out  of  ail 
patience,  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Quixote.  **  Come  hither,  heretic ;  have  I 
not  told  you  a  thousand  times  that  I  never  saw  the  peerless  Dulcinea  in 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  nor  ever  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  her  palace, 
and  that  I  am  enamoured  only  by  hearsay,  and  by  the  great  fame  of  her 
wit  and  beauty  ?" — ^  I  hear  it  now,"  answered  Sancho,  **  and  I  say  that 
since  your  worship  has  never  seen  her,  no  more  have  I."— ^*  That  can- 
not be,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  **  for  at  least  you  told  me  some  time  ago 
that  you  saw  her  winnowing  wheat,  when  you  brought  me  the  answer 
to  the  letter  I  sent  by  you."^-**  Do  not  insist  upon  that.  Sir,"  answered 
^ancho ;  "  let  me  tell  you  that  the  sight  of  her  and  the  answer  I  brought, 
were  both  by  hearsay  too,  for  I  can  no  more  tell  who  the  lady  Dulcinea 
is  than  I  am  able  to  box  the  moon."— ^*  Sancho,  Sancho !"  cried  Don 
Quixote,  **  there  are  times  for  jesting,  and  times  when  jests  are  very  un- 
seasonable. What !  because  I  say  that  I  never  saw  nor  spoke  to  the 
mistress  of  my  soul,  you  must  therefore  say  so  too,  when  you  know  the 
contrary  so  well  ?" 

While  our  two  adventurers  were  thus  discoursing,  they  perceived  one 
passing  by  with  a  couple  of  muies ;  and,  by  the  noise  made  by  a  plough- 
abare  m  dragging  along  the  ground,  they  judged  it  must  be  some  hus- 
bandman who  had  risen  before  day  and  was  going  to  his  work :  nor  were 
they  misUiken.  The  ploughman  came  singing  the  romance  of  the  defeat 
of  the  French  in  Roncesvalles"*.  *'Lei  me  die,  Sancho,"  cried  Don 
Quixote  directly  he  heard  the  voice,  "  if  we  shall  have  any  good  luck  to- 
night. Do  you  not  hear  what  this  peasant  is  singing  t" — •«  Yes,  I  do," 
answered  Sancho;  ^'but  what  is  the  defeat  of  Roncesvalles  to  our  pur* 

*"*  Mala  la  bovistes,  Franceses, 

La  caza  de  Roncesvalles,  etc. 
The  first  stanza  of  a  very  ancient  and  very  popular  romanct,  to  be  fband  in  the 
CandMuro  of  Antwerp. 
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pose  ?  he  might  as  well  have  sung  the  romance  of  Calainos  f^  for  it  had 
been  all  one  as  to  the  good  or  ill  success  of  our  business.'* 

By  this  time  the  country  fellow  was  come  up  to  them,  and  Don 
Gluixote  said  to  him :  **  Good  morrow,  honest  friend ;  can  you  inform  me 
whereabouts  stands  the  palace  of  the  peerless  princess  Donna  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso?"— -^*  Sir,"  answered  the  passenger,  **  I  am  a  stronger  here ; 
I  have  been  but  a  few  days  in  this  Tillage,  and  serve  a  rich  farmer  in 
tilling  his  ground.  But  in  yon  house  over  ihe  way  live  the  parish-priest 
and  Uke  sexton  of  the  place ;  both  or  either  of  them  can  give  ^our  wor- 
ship an  account  of  this  same  lady-princess,  for  they  have  a  register  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Toboso ;  though  I  am  of  opinion  no  princess  at  all  lives 
in  this  village,  but  several  great  ladies,  each  of  whom  might  certainly  be 
a  princess  in  her  own  house."-*^  One  of  these,  then,"  quoth  Don  Quix- 
ote, ^  must  be  she  I  am  enquiring  after." — **  Not  unlikely,"  answered  the 
ploughman ;  **  but  God  speed  you  well,  for  the  dawn  begins  to  appear." 
And  whipping[  on  his  mules,  he  staid  for  no  more  questions. 

Sancho,  seemg  his  master  in  suspense,  and  sufficiently  dissatisfied,  said 
to  him :  **  Sir,  the  day  comes  on  apace,  and  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  let 
the  sun  overtake  us  in  the  street.  It  will  be  better  to  retire  out  of  the 
city,  and  for  your  worship  to  shelter  yourself  in  some  grove  hereabouts. 
I  will  return  by  daylight,  and  leave  no  nook  or  comer  in  all  the  town  un- 
searched  for  this  palace  or  alcazar  of  my  lady's.  I  shall  have  ill-luck  if  I 
(}o  not  find  it ;  and  as  soon  as  I  have  found  it,  I  will  speak  to  her  lady- 
ship, and  will  tell  her  where  and  how  your  worship  is  waiting  for  her 
orders  and  directions  for  you  to  see  her  without  prejudice  to  her  honour 
or  reputation." — **'  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  '*  you  have  uttered  a 
thousand  sentences  in  the  compass  of  a  few  words.    The  counsel  you 

Eive  I  relish  much,  and  accept  of  most  heartily.  Come  along,  son,  and 
^t  us  seek  where  we  can  take  covert ;  afterwards,  as  you  say,  you  shall 
return  to  seek,  see  and  speak  to  my  lady,  from  whose  discretion  and 
courtesy  I  expect  more  than  miraculous  &vours." 

Sancho  stood  upon  thoms  till  he  got  his  master  out  of  town,  lest  he 
should  detect  the  lie  of  the  answer  he  carried  him  to  the  Sierra  Morena, 
pretending  it  came  from  Dulcinea.  Therefore  he  made  haste  to  be  gone, 
which  they  did  instantly,  and,  about  two  miles  from  the  place,  they  lound 
a  little  wood,  in  which  Don  Quixote  took  shelter,  while  Sancho  returned 
to  the  city  to  speak  to  Dulcinea.  But  in  his  embassy,  there  befell  him 
certain  things  which  require  attention  and  fresh  credit. 

"*  Another  romamee  of  the  aame  epoch,  and  preserved  in  the  same  oolleotion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


WHKHEIN  n  NAKRATED  THE  CUimnfO  USED  BY  THE  INDUSTRIOmB  SANCHO 
IN  ENCHAimNO  THE  LADT  DULCIMBA,  WITH  OTHER  EVENTS  NO  LE80 
RIDICULOUS  THAN  TRUE. 

Entering  upon  the  narrative  of  the  events  contained  in  this  chapter, 
the  author  of  this  grand  history  says  he  had  a  mind  to  hare  passed  it 
over  in  silence,  fearing  not  to  he  believed,  because  herein  I>on  Cluixote's 
madness  exceeds  all  lx>unds,  and  rises  to  the  utmost  pitch,  even  two  bow- 
shots beyond  the  greatest  extravagance.  However,  notwithstanding  this 
fear  and  diffidence,  he  has  set  every  thing  down  exactly  as  it  occurred, 
without  adding  to  or  diminishing  a  tittle  from  the  truth  of  the  history,  and 
not  regarding  the  objections  that  might  be  made  against  his  veracity. 
He  had  reason,  for  truth  may  be  stretched,  but  cannot  be  broken,  and 
always  gets  above  falsehood  as  oil  does  above  water. 

Resuming  therefore  the  thread  of  his  narration,  the  historian  says  that 
as  soon  as  Don  Ctuixote  had  sheltered  himself  in  the  grove,  oak-wood,  or 
forest  near  the  great  Toboso,  he  ordered  Sancho  to  go  back  to  the  town, 
commanding  him  not  to  return  into  his  presence  till  he  had  first  spoken 
to  his  lady,  beseeching  her  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  give  her  captive 
knight  leave  to  wait  upon  her,  and  that  she  would  deign  to  g^ive  him  her 
blessing,  that  from  thence  he  might  hope  for  the  most  prosperous  success 
in  all  his  encounters  and  difficult  enterprises.  Sancho  undertook  to  fulfil 
his  command,  and  to  bring  him  as  good  an  answer  now  as  he  did  the 
time  before.  **  Go  then,  son,*'  replied  Don  Ctuixote,  **  and  be  not  in  con- 
fusion when  you  stand  before  the  blaze  of  that  sun  of  beauty  you  are 
about  to  seek,  thou  happiest  of  all  the  squires  in  the  world !  Bear  in 
mind,  and  be  sure  do  not  forget  how  she  receives  you ;  whether  she 
changes  colour  while  you  are  delivering  your  embassy,  whether  you 
perceive  in  her  any  uneasiness  or  disturbance  at  hearing  my  name. 
Whether  her  cushion  cannot  hold  her,  if  perchance  you  find  her  seated 
on  the  rich  estrado*  of  her  dignity ;  if  she  be  standing,  mark  whether 
she  stands  sometimes  upon  one  foot  and  sometimes  upon  the  other; 
whether  she  repeats  the  answer  she  gives  you  three  or  four  times ;  whe- 
ther she  changes  it  from  sofl  to  harsh,  from  sharp  to  amorous ;  whether 
she  lifts  her  hands  to  adjust  her  hair,  though  it  be  not  disordered.  Lastly, 
son,  observe  all  her  actions  and  motions ;  for,  by  your  relating  them  to 
me  just  as  they  transpired,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  what 

*  The  floor  raised  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rooms  of  state  in  Spain,  where  the 
ladies  sit  upon  cushions  to  receive  visits. 
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she  keeps  concealed  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart,  touching  the  affair 
of  my  ]o?e.  For  you  must  know,  Sancho»  if  you  do  not  know  it  already, 
that  among  lovers,  when  their  loves  are  the  suhiect,  the  external  actions 
and  gestures  are  the  most  certain  couriers,  and  bring  infallible  tidings  of 
what  passes  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  Go,  friend ;  better  for- 
tune than  mine  be  your  guide,  and  may  better  success  than  what  I  fear 
and  expect  in  this  bitter  solitude,  send  you  back  safe/' 

**I  will  go  and  return  quickly,*'  answered  Sancho.  ''In  the  mean 
time,  good  Sir,  enlarge  that  little  heart  of  yours,  which  at  present  can  be 
no  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut.  Reflect  on  the  common  saying  that  a  good 
heart  breaks  bad  luck,  and  that  where  there  is  no  bacon  there  are  no 
hooks  to  hanff  it  on.  It  is  also  said :  where  we  least  think  it,  there  starts 
the  hare.  This  I  say  because,  though  we  could  not  find  the  alcazar  or 
palace  of  my  lady  Dulcinea  last  night,  now  that  it  is  daylight  I  reckon  to 
meet  with  it  when  I  least  think  of  it ;  and  when  I  have  round  it,  let  me 
alone  to  deal  with  her." — ^^'  Verily,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Cluixote,  **  you 
have  the  knack  of  applying  your  proverbs  so  to  the  subject  we  are  upon, 
that  I  pray  Heaven  send  me  better  luck  in  obtaining  my  wishes." 

Upon  this  Sancho  turned  his  bock,  and  switched  his  donkey,  leaving 
Don  Cluixole  on  horseback,  resting  on  his  stirrups  and  leaning  on  his 
lance,  full  of  sad  and  confused  imaginations.  There  we  will  leave  him, 
and  go  along  with  Sancho  Panza,  who  departed  from  his  master  no  less 
confused  and  thoughtful  than  he ;  insomuch  that  he  had  scarcely  got  out 
of  the  grove,  when  turning  about  his  head,  and  finding  Don  Quixote  was 
not  in  sight,  he  lighted  from  his  beast,  and  seating  himself  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  he  began  to  talk  to  himself,  and  say,  ^  Tell  me  now,  brother 
Sancho,  whither  is  your  worship  going  ?  Are  you  going  to  seek  some 
ass  that  is  lost  ?" — »*  No,  verily." — "  Then  what  are  you  going  to  seek  ?" 
—''Why,  I  go  to  look  for  a  thing  of  nothing,  a  princess,  and  in  her  the 
sun  of  beauty,  and  all  heaven  tofifether."— -"  Well,  Sancho,  and  where 
think  you  to  find  all  this  ?" — ^"  Where  ?  in  the  grand  city  of  Toboso." — 
"  Very  well ;  and  pray  who  sent  you  on  this  errand  ?"— "  Why,  the  re- 
nowned knight,  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha,  who  redresses  wrongs,  and 
gives  drink  to  the  hungry,  and  meat  to  the  thirsty." —  "All  this  is  very 
well ;  and  do  yon  know  her  house,  Sancho  ?"— •"  My  master  says  it  must 
be-some  royal  palace,  or  stately  alcazar." — "And  have  you  ever  seen 
her  ?" — ^  ISfeiiher  I,  nor  my  master  have  ever  seen  her."— "And  do  you 
think  it  would  be  right  or  advisable  that  the  people  of  Toboso  should 
know  you  come  with  a  design  to  inveide  away  their  princesses,  and  lead 
their  ladies  astray  ?  what  if  they  should  come  and  grind  your  ribs  with 
pure  dry  basting,  and  not  leave  you  a  whole  bone  in  your  skin  ?"— 
"Truly,  they  would  be  much  in  the  right  of  it,  unless  they  please  to  con- 
sider that  I  am  commanded,  and  that  being  but  a  mesattiger,  my  friend^ 
you  are  not  tn/ouft.""'— "  Trust  not  to  that,  Sancho,  for  the  Mancnegans 
are  as  choleric  as  honourable,  and  so  ticklish  that  nobody  can  touch  them. 
God's  my  life !  if  they  smoke  us,  woe  be  to  us." — "  But  why  go  I  look- 

"^  Mensagero  sois,  amigo, 

Non  raereccis  culpa,  non. 
A  distich  of  an  old  rmianct  by  Bernard  del  Carpio,  fVeqnently  since  repeated 
in  several  other  romannB^  and  very  popular  at  the  present  day. 
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ing  for  three  legs  in  a  cat,  for  another  man's  pleasure  T  Besides,  to  look 
for  Dulcinea  up  and  down  Toboso,  is  as  if  one  should  ask  for  my  lord  at 
court,  or  the  bachelor  in  Salamanca.  The  devil,  the  deril,  and  nobody 
else  has  put  me  upon  this  business.'* 

This  monologue  Sancho  held  with  himself,  and  the  result  was  to  return 
to  it  again :  **  W  ell,"  said  be  to  himself,  **  there  is  a  remedy  for  every 
thing  but  death,  under  whose  dominion  we  must  all  pass,  in  spite  of  our 
teeth,  at  the  end  of  our  lives.  This  master  of  mine,  by  a  thounmd  tokens 
that  I  have  seen,  is  mad  enouffh  to  be  tied  in  his  bed,  and  in  truth  I  come 
very  little  behind  him ;  nay,  I  am  madder  than  he,  since  I  follow  and 
serve  him,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  proverb :  Show  me  thy  company, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art,  or,  not  with  whom  thou  wert  bred,  but 
with  whom  thou  art  fed.  Hence,  then,  he  being  a  roadman,  as  he  really 
is,  and  so  mad  as  frec|uently  to  mistake  one  thing  for  another,  takinjT 
black  for  white  and  white  for  black*— as  appeared  plainly  when  he  said 
the  windmills  were  long  armed  giants,  the  monks'  mules  dromedaries, 
the  flocks  of  sheep  armies  of  enemies,  and  many  more  matters  to  the 
same  tune— it  will  not  be  very  difllcult  to  make  him  believe  that  a  coun- 
try wench-— the  first  I  light  upon— is  the  lady  Dulcinea.  Should  he  not 
believe  it,  I  will  swear  to  it :  if  he  swears,  I  will  out-swear  him ;  and  if 
be  persists,  I  will  persist  more  than  he :  in  this  manner  my  hand  shall 
still  be  uppermost,  come  what  will  of  it.  Perhaps  by  this  poeitiveness 
I  shall  put  an  end  to  his  sending  me  again  upon  such  errands,  seeing 
what  preposterous  answers  I  bring  him.  Perhaps  he  will  think,  as  1 
imagine  be  will,  that  some  wicked  enchanter,  of  those  that  he  says  bear 
him  a  spite,  has  changed  his  lady's  form  to  do  him  mischief  and  harm." 

This  project  set  Sancho's  spirit  at  rest,  and  he  reckoned  his  business 
as  good  as  half  done*  He  stretched  himself  at  his  ease  under  a  tree, 
and  remained  there  until  towards  evening,  that  Don  Quixote  might 
think  be  had  spent  so  much  time  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Tob(MO. 
Every  thing  fell  out  so  luckily  for  him,  that  when  he  got  up  to  mount  his 
donkey  he  espied  three  country  wenches,  coming  from  Toboso,  mounted 
on  three  young  asses,  whether  male  or  female  the  author  declares  not ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  they  were  she-asses,  that  being  the  ordinary 
mounting  of  country-women,  though  as  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
we  need  not  give  ourselves  any  trouble  to  decide  it.  In  short,  as  soon 
as  Sancho  espied  the  lasses,  he  rode  back  at  a  round  rate  to  seek  his 
master  Don  Quixote,  whom  he  found  heaving  a  thousand  sighs  and 
amorous  kmientations.  As  soon  as  the  knight  saw  him,  he  said :  **•  Well, 
friend  Sancho,  am  I  to  mark  this  day  with  a  white  or  a  black  stone  "*  T" 
•^^  Your  worship,"  answered  Sancho,  **  had  better  mark  it  with  red  ochre, 
as  they  do  the  inscriptions  on  professors'  chairs,  to  be  the  more  easily 
read  by  the  lookers-on." — **  By  this,"  resumed  Don  Quixote,  **  you  should 
bring  good  news."— ^*  So  good,"  answered  Sancho,  ^*  that  your  worship 
has  no  more  to  do  but  to  clap  spurs  to  Rocinante,  and  get  out  upon  the 
pbiin  to  see  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  who  with  a  couple  of  her 
damsels  is  coming  to  pay  your  worship  a  visit." — ^  Holy  Virgin !  what 
is  it  you  say  friend  Sancho?"  cried  Don  Quixote.    **  Ah !  I  conjure  you 

*"  O  ditm  laUumf  notamdum^  mtfti  candidiuinw  cakuh  I  (Pliny,  cap.  YI.,  lib.  11.) 
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not  to  impose  on  my  real  sorrow  by  counterfeit  joy.'*— "  What  should  I 
get,"  answered  Sancho,  **  by  deceiiring  yonr  worsnip  and  being  detected 
the  next  moment  1  Come,  Sir,  spur  forward,  and  you  will  see  the  princess 
our  mistress  arrayed  and  adorned  like  herself.  She  and  her  damsels  are 
one  blaze  of  flaming  gold,  all  strings  of  pearls,  all  diamonds,  rubies,  cloth 
of  tissue  above  ten  hands  deep.  Their  tresses  are  loose  about  their 
shoulders,  like  so  many  sunbeams  playingr  with  the  wind.  And  what  is 
more,  they  come  mounted  upon  three  pied  belfries,  the  finest  one  can  lay 
eyes  on.  *— **  Palfreys,  you  would  say,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote* 
■*  There  is  no  mat  difference,  I  think,*'  answered  Sancho,  *«  between 
belfries  and  palfreys ;  but  let  them  be  mounted  how  they  will,  they  are 
sure  the  finest  creatures  one  would  wish  to  see,  especiafly  my  mistress, 
the  princess  Duteinea,  who  ravishes  one's  senses."— *«  Let  us  go,  son 
Sancho,"  cried  Don  Ctuixote  ;  **  and  as  a  reward  for  this  news,  as  unex- 
pected as  good,  I  promise  you  the  choicest  spoils  I  shall  gain  in  my  next 
adventure ;  and  if  that  will  nol  satisfy  you,  I  bequeath  you  the  colts  my 
three  mares  will  foal  this  year  upon  oar  town  common."—**  I  stick  to  the 
colts,"  answered  Sancho,  ^  for  it  is  not  very  certain  that  the  spoils  of  your 
next  adventure  will  be  worth  much." 

By  this  time  they  were  got  out  of  the  wood,  and  espied  the  three  village 
girls  very  near.  Don  Cluixote  darted  his  eyes  over  all  the  road  towaras 
Toboso,  and  seeing  nobody  but  the  three  wenches,  he  was  much  troubledi 
and  asked  Sancho  whether  they  were  come  out  of  the  city  when  he  left 
them.  <*Out  of  the  city!"  cried  Sancho;  **are  your  worship's  eyes  in 
the  nape  of  your  neck,  that  you  do  not  see  it  is  they  who  are  coming', 
shining  like  the  sun  at  noon-day  ?"—*' I  see  only  three  country  girls," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  **  on  three  asses." — **  Now  Heaven  keep  me  from 
the  devil !"  said  Sancho ;  **  is  it  possible  that  three  belfries,  or  how  do  you 
call  them,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  should  appear  to  you  to  be  asses  ? 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  I  will  pluck  off  this  beard  of  mine  if  it  be  so."—**  I 
tell  you,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  that  it  is  as  certain 
they  are  he  or  she-asses  as  that  i  am  Don  Quixote,  and  you  Sancho  Panza. 
At  least  such  they  seem  to  me." — **  &'r,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  say  not  a  word, 
but  rub  those  eyes  of  yours,  and  come  and  make  your  reverence  to  the 
mistress  of  your  thoughts,  who  is  just  at  hand." 

So  saying,  he  advanced  a  Kltie  jfbrward  to  meet  the  country  wenches, 
and,  alighting  from  his  donkey,  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  their  asses  by  the 
halter ;  then,  bending  both  knees  to  the  ground,  he  cried :  **  Queen,  prin* 
cess  and  duchess  of  beauty,  let  your  haughtiness  and  greamess  be  pleased 
to  receive  into  your  gmce  and  good-liking  ycfixr  captive  knight,  who  stands 
yonder,  tamed  into  stone,  in  total  disorder,  pale  and  breathless  to  find 
himself  in  your  magnificent  presence.  I  am  Sancho  Panza,  his  squire, 
and  he  is  the  forlorn  and  errant  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  others 
wise  called  7%c  Knight  of  the  Sorrofi^l  Figure.** 

Don  Qoixote  now  placed  himself  on  his  knees,  close  by  Sancho,  and 
with  staring  and  disturbed  eyes  looked  wistfuUy  at  her  whom  Sancho 
called  queen  and  lady.  And  as  he  saw  nothing  in  her  but  a  plain  country 
girl,  and  homely  enough,  for  she  was  round-visaged  and  flat-nosed,  be 
was  confounded  and  amazed,  without  daring  to  open  his  lips.  The 
wenches  too  weie  astonished  to  see  their  companion  stopped  by  two  men 
7* 
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of  snch  diflereni  aspects,  and  both  on  their  knees.  But  she  who  wu 
Btopped  broke  silence,  and  in  an  tagry  tooe  said  :  "  Oet  out  of  the  road 
ana  be  hanged,  and  let  us  pass  by,  foT  we  are  in  haste." — "  O  pnocese  1 
O  univeTsaflady  ofToboeol"  answered  Sancho,  "does  not  your  magnifi- 
cent heart  relent  to  aee  kneeling  before  your  sublinie  presence  the  pillar 
and  prop  of  knighl-errantry  ?"  One  of  the  other  two  hearing  this,  said :' 
*•  Stand  still,  while  I  curry  thy  hide,  my  fiuher-in-law'a  ass  *".  Look  how 
these  sroall  gentry  come  to  make  a  jest  of  us  country  girb,  as  if  we  did 
not  know  how  to  give  them  as  good  as  they  bring.  Get  ye  gme  your 
way,  and  let  us  go  ours,  and  so  speed  you  well."— ^>  Rise,  Seucho,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  when  he  heard  this,  "lor  I  now  perceive  that  fortune,  not 
yet  satisfied  with  afflicting  me,  has  barred  all  the  arenuei,  whereby  tioy  . 
relief  might  come  to  this  wretched  soul  I  bear  about  mo  in  the  flMh*", 
And  thou,  O  extreme  of  all  that  is  valuable,  utmost  limit  of  all  human 
gracefulness,  Bole  remedy  of  this  discoosolue  heart  that  adores  thee  t 
though  now  some  wicked  enchanter  persecutes  me,  spreading  clouds  and 
cataracts  over  my  eyes,  and  has  to  them,  and  them  only,  changed  and 
transformed  thy  peerless  beauty  and  countenance  into  that  of  a  poor 
country  wench ;  if  he  has  not  converted  mine  also  into  that  <tf  some  goblin, 
to  renaer  it  ahominable  in  your  eyes,  afford  me  one  kind  and  amoroua 
look,  and  let  this  submissive  posture  and  these  bended  koeea  before  your 
disguised  beauty,  tell  you  the  humihty  wherewith  my  soul  adores  yon." 


"•X),  jw  (<  atrtgo,  buira  dt  mi  twgro,  s  very  ■noient  proverbial  axpmaion. 
In  village  dialect. 

*"  la  this  phrase  there  sr«  aeveral  balf  verrna  borrowed  from  Garcllaao  da  la 
Vega,  whom  Don  Quixote  prided  bjmself  on  knowing  by  heart. 
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'* Marry  come  up,*'  answered  the  wench,  •'with  yoar  idle  eibberish! 
Qet  you  gone  once  more,  and  let  us  go,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you.*' 

Sancho  moved  off  and  let  her  go,  highly  delighted  that  he  was  come 
off  so  well  with  his  contrivance.  The  imaginary  Dulcinea  was  scarcely 
at  liberty,  when,  pricking  her  belfry  with  a  goad  she  had  in  a  stick,  she 
began  to  scour  along  the  field ;  but  the  ass,  fe#iing  the  smart  more  than 
usual,  fell  to  kicking  and  wincing  in  sucb  a  manner,  that  down  came  the 
lady  Dulcinea  to  the  ground.  Don  Cluizote  ran  to  help  his  enchanted 
lady  up,  and  Sancho  to  adjust  the  pannel,  that  was  got'  under  the  ass's 
belly.  The  pannel  being  righted,  and  Don  Quixote  desirous  to  raise  his 
mistress  in  his  arms  and  set  her  upon  her  donkey,  the  lady,  getting  up 
from  the  m>und,  saved  him  that  trouble :  retiring  three  or  four  steps,  she 
took  a  htue  run,  and  clapping  both  hands  upon  the  ass's  cropper,  jumped 
into  the  saddle  lighter  than  a  ^con,  and  seated  herself  astride  like  a  man. 
Whereupon  Sancho  said:  *'By  Saint  Roque,  madam  our  mistress  is 
lighter  than  a  hawk,  and  able  to  teach  the  most  expert  Cordovan  or 
Mexican  how  to  mount ;  she  sprines  into  the  saddle  at  a  jump,  and  with- 
out  the  help  of  spurs,  makes  her  pmfrey  run  like  a  wild  ass,  and,  in  faith, 
her  damseb  are  as  good  at  it  as  she ;  they  all  fly  like  the  wind.*'  And 
so  it  really  was;  for  Dulcinea  being  remounted,  they  all  made  after  her, 
and  began  to  gallop  towards  Tob<MO  without  lookmg  behind  them  for 
above  half  a  league. 

Don  Quixote  followed  them  as  far  as  he  could  with  his  eyes,  and  when 
they  were  out  of  sight,  turning  to  Sancho,  he  said :  ^  Sancho,  what  think 
you  of  all  this  ?  How  am  I  persecuted  by  enchanters !  take  notice  how 
far  their  malice  and  the  grudge  they  bear  me  extend,  even  to  the  depriv- 
ing me  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have  had  in  seeing  my  mistress  in  her 
own  proper  form !  Oh,  surely  I  was  born  to  be  an  example  of  the  unhappy, 
and  the  butt  and  mark  at  which  all  the  arrows  of  ill  fortune  are  aimed 
and  levelled.  Observe,  moreover,  Sancho,  that  these  traitors  were  not 
contented  with  barely  changing  and  transforming  my  Dulcinea,  but  they 
must  transform  and  metamorphose  her  into  the  mean  and  deformed  figure 
of  that  country  wench ;  ai  the  same  time  robbing  her  of  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  great  ladies,  the  fragrant  scent  occasioned  by  being  always 
among  flowers  and  perfumes ;  wt  I  must  tell  you,  Sancho,  that  when  I 
approached  to  help  Dulcinea  upon  her  palfrey^-as  you  call  it,  though  to 
me  it  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  a  she-ass — she  gave  me  such  a  whiflfof 
undigested  garlick  as  almost  knocked  me  down  and  poisoned  mv  very 
soul." — **  O  scoundrels !"  cried  Sancho,  in  a  loud  voice ;  *'  O  barbarous 
and  evil-minded  enchanters !  Oh !  that  I  might  see  you  all  strung  and 
hung  up  by  the  gills  like  sardines  to  smoke  !  Much  ye  know,  much  ye 
can,  and  much  evil  ye  do.  It  might,  one  would  think,  have  sufficed  ye, 
es  as  ye  are,  to  have  changed  the  pearls  of  my  lady's  eyes  into  cork- 

b,  and  her  hair  of  the  purest  gold  into  bristles  of  a  red  cow's  tail,  and 

dy,  all  her  features  from  beautiful  to  deformed,  without  meddling  with 
her  breath,  by  which  we  might  have  guessed  at  what  was  hidden  beneath 
that  coarse  disffuise ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  to  me  she  did  not  appear 
in  the  least  deformed,  but  rather  all  beauty,  and  that  increased  too,  by  a 
mole  she  had  on  her  right  lip,  like  a  wmsker,  with  seven  or  eight  red 
hairs  on  it  like  threads  of  gold,  above  a  span  long." — ^^  Besides  that 
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mole,"  said  Don  Q,uixote,  **  according  to  the  coireflpondeDce  there  is  be- 
tween the  moles  of  the  &ce  and  thoee  of  the  body,"*  Dulcinea  shoald  have 
another  on  the  brawn  of  her  thigh,  on  the  same  side  with  that  on  her 
face.  But  hairs  of  the  length  you  mention  are  somewhat  of  the  longest 
for  moles." — *•  Yet  I  can  assure  your  worship,"  answered  Sancho,  *•  that 
there  they  were,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  bom  with  her."—-**  I  be- 
lieve it,  niend,"  replied  Don  Gtuixote,  **  for  Nature  has  placed  nothing 
about  Dulcinea  but  what  is  finished  and  perfect ;  therefore  had  she  aa 
hundred  moles  like  those  you  speak  of,  in  her  they  would  not  be  moles, 
but  moons  and  resplendent  stars "".  But  tell  me,  Sancho,  that  which  to 
me  appeared  to  be  a  pannel,  and  which  you  adjusted,  was  it  a  side-aaddle 
or  a  pillion  f'—^  It  was  a  side-eaddle  *","  answered  Sanchoy  ^'wtth  a 
field-covering  worth  half  a  kingdom  for  the  exceeding  richness  of  it."*- 
^And  why  could  I  not  see  all  this,  Sancho  ?"  cried  Don  Quixote.  ^  Oh ! 
I  say  it  again,  and  I  will  repeat  it  a  thousand  times,  that  I  am  the  moat 
unfortunate  of  men !" 

The  sly  rogue  Sancho  had  much  ado  to  forbear  laughing  to  hear  the 
fooleries  of  his  master,  who  was  so  delicately  gulled.  Finally,  after  many 
other  discourses  passed  between  them,  they  mounted  their  beasts  again 
and  followed  the  road  to  Saragossa,  which  they  intended  to  reach  in  time 
to  bepresent  at  a  solemn  festival  wont  to  be  held  every  year  in  that  noble 
city  ^.  But  before  their  arrival  there  befell  them  things,  so  numerous,  so 
surprising  and  so  novel,  that  they  deserve  to  be  written  and  read,  as  wiU 
be  seen. 

*"  '*  Physiognomists,'*  says  Covarrubias  (Ttaoro  de  la  Ungua  catteUanat  under  the 
word  lunar)  f  **draw  conolusions  from  these  signs,  and  principally  from  those  of 
the  face  giving  their  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  All  this  is  ohild- 
Sshness. " 

*"  In  the  original,  the  quibble  is  on  the  word  hmaret  (signs,  moles),  and  hmoi 
(moons). 

"*  SiUa  it  la  gineta.  The  Arabian  saddle,  with  two  high  moon^gs  or  saddle- 
bows, one  before  and  the  other  behind. 

"*  It  appears  that  Cesvantes  intended  in  fact  to  conduct  his  hero  to  the  jousts 
at  Saragossa ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  plagiary  Avellaneda  had  made  him  assist 
at  those  tournaments,  iie  altered  his  mind,  as  will  be  seen  in  chap.  LIX. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Of  THX    8TRAMOE  ADTBNTCRE  WHICH  BKFJBLL  THB  YALOROUf  DON  QinZ- 
OTS   WITH   TBS  WAIN  OR  OJJIT  OF  TIU  FARLUXBNT  OF  DSATH. 

Don  dmxoTv  went  on  his  way  exceedingly  pensire  to  think  what  a 
base  trick  the  enchanters  had  played  him,  in  transforming  his  lady  Dal* 
dnea  into  the  homely  figaie  of  a  country  wench ;  nor  coald  he  devise 
what  course  to  take  to  restore  her  to  her  former  state.  These  meditations 
80  distiBCted  him  that,  without  perceiTing  it,  he  let  drop  the  bridle  on 
Rocinante*8  neck,  who,  finding  the  liberty  thus  given  to  him,  at  every 
step  turned  aside  to  tske  a  mouthful  of  the  fresh  grass,  with  which  those 
fields  abounded. 

Sancho  recalled  bis  master  to  himself:  *'Sir,*'  said  he,  *' sorrow  was 
not  made  for  beasts,  but  men ;  nevertheless,  if  men  give  too  much  way  to 
it,  they  become  beasts.  Come,  cheer  up,  Sir;  recollect  yourself,  and 
gather  up  Rocinante*s  reins ;  cheer  up,  awake,  and  exert  that  lively  cou- 
la^  so  befitting  a  knight-errant.  Wnat  the  devil  is  the  matter  ?  What 
dejection  is  this  ?  Are  we  here  or  in  France  T  Satan  take  all  the  Dul- 
cineas  in  the  world,  since  the  welfture  of  a  sinde  knight-enrant  is  of  more 
worth  than  all  the  enchantments  and  transformations  of  the  earth."*- 
«* Peace,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Cluixote,  with  no  very  faint  voice; 
**  peace,  I  say,  and  do  not  utter  blasphemies  against  that  enchanted  lady 
imoae  disgrace  and  misfortune  are  owing  to  me  alone.  Yes,  they  pra 
ceed  entirely  from  the  envy  the  vricked  bear  to  me."—**  I  say  so,  too," 
answer^  Sancho ;  ^  who  saw  her  then  and  sees  her  now,  his  neart  must 
melt  with  grief,  I  vow."— ^<  Well  may  you  say  so,  Sancho,  you  who  saw 
her  in  the  full  lustre  of  her  beauty,  since  the  enchantment  extended  not 
to  disturb  your  sight,  nor  to  conceal  her  perfections  from  you ;  against  me 
alone,  and  against  my  eyes,  was  the  force  of  its  venom  directed.  Nevei^ 
theleas,  I  have  just  nit  upon  one  thing,  Sancho :  you  certainly  could  not 
give  me  a  true  description  of  her  beauty ;  for,  if  I  remember  right,  you 
■aid  her  eyes  were  of  peari,  and  eyes  tlmt  look  like  pearl  are  fitter  for  a 
fish  than  a  lady.  I  rather  think  Dulcinea's  eyes  must  be  of  verdant 
emeralds,  arched  over  with  two  celestial  bows  that  serve  for  eyebrows* 
Take  therefore  those  pearls  from  her  eyes  and  apply  them  to  her  teeth* 
for  doubtless,  Sancho,  you  mistook  eyes  for  teeth." — *^  It  may  be  so," 
answered  Sancho ;  **  for  her  beauty  confounded  me  as  much  as  her  de- 
formity did  your  worship.  But  let  us  recommend  all  to  Qod,  who  alone 
IcQOws  what  shall  befall  in  this  vale  of  tears,  this  evil  world  we  have  here, 
in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  found  without  some  mixture 
of  ioiqdty,  imposture  or  knavery.    One  thing,  dear  Sir,  troubles  me 
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more  than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  question,  what  must  be  done  when  your 
worship  shall  overcome  some  giant  or  some  other  knightperrant,  and  send 
him  to  present  himself  before  the  beauty  of  the  kdy  Dulcinea  ?     Where 
the  devil  shall  this  poor  giant  or  miserable  vanquished  knight  be  able  to 
find  her  f    Methinks  I  see  them  sauntering  up  and  down  Toboso,  and 
looking  about  like  fools  for  my  lady  Dulcinea ;  and  thouffh  thev  shoukl 
meet  her  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  they  would  do  more  kdow  her  than 
they  would  my  father.*' — ^  Perhaps,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
^  the  enchantment  may  extend  so  far  as  to  conceal  Dulcinea  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  vanquished  knights  or  giants  who  shall  present  them- 
selves before  her.    I  will  make  the  experiment  with  one  or  two  of  the 
first  I  shall  overcome,  and  send  them  with  orders  to  return  and  give  me 
an  account  of  what  happens  with  respect  to  this  business."—^  I  assure 
you,  Sir,"  replied  Sancno,  ^  that  I  mightily  approve  of  what  your  worship 
has  said.    By  means  of  this  trial,  we  shall  come  to  the  luiowledge  df 
what  we  desire.    If  she  is  concealed  from  your  worship  alone,  the  mis- 
fortune will  be  more  yours  than  herB.    But  so  that  the  lady  Dulcinea 
have  health  and  contentment,  we,  for  our  parts,  will  make  a  shift,  and 
bear  it  as  well  as  we  can,  pursuing  our  adventures  and  leaving  it  to  time 
to  do  his  work,  who  is  the  best  physician  for  these  and  greater  maladies." 
Don  Cluixote  would  have  answered  Sancho,  but  was  prevented  bv  a 
cart,  which  suddenly  came  in  sight  from  behind  a  comer  of  the  road  be- 
fore him,  laden  with  the  strangest  and  most  varied  figures  and  personages 
imaginable.    He  who  guided  the  mules  and  served  for  carter  was  a 
frightful  demon.    The  cart  was  open  to  the  sky,  without  either  canvass 
or  wicker  awning.    Tbe  first  figure  that  presented  itself  to  Don  Cluixote*s 
eyes  was  that  of  Death  himself,  with  a  human  visage.    Close  by  him  sat 
an  angel,  with  lar^e  painted  wines.    On  one  side  stood  an  emperor  with 
a  crown,  seemingly  of  sold,  on  his  head.    At  Death's  feet  sat  the  god 
called  Cupid,  not  blind-folded,  but  with  his  bow,  quiver  and  arrows. 
There  was  also  a  Icnieht  completely  armed ;  only  he  had  no  morion,  nor 
casque,  but  a  hat  with  a  lar^  plume  of  feathers  of  divers  ccdours.    With 
these  came  other  persons  differing  both  in  habits  and  countenances,  all 
which,  appearing  of  a  sudden,  did  in  some  sort  suirtle  Don  Quixote,  and 
frighten  Sancho  to  the  heart.    But  Don  Quixote  presently  rejoiced  at  it, 
befieving  it  to  be  some  new  and  perilous  adventure.    With  this  thought, 
and  a  courage  prepared  to  encounter  any  danger  whatever,  he  planted 
himself  just  before  the  cart,  and  cried  in  a  loud  and  menacing  voice : 
*<  Carter,  coachman  or  devil,  or  whatever  you  are,  delay  not  to  tell  me 
who  you  are,  whither  you  are  goine,  and  who  are  the  persons  you  are 
carrying  in  that  coach-waggon,  which  looks  more  like  Charon's  ferry  than 
any  can  now  in  fashion."    The  devil,  stopping  the  cart,  calmly  replied  : 
**•  Sir,  we  are  strollers  belonging  to  Angulo  the  Bad's  "*  company.    This 

*^jingulo  tl  maJU).  This  Angulo^  born  in  Toledo,  about  1550,  was  famous 
among  those  directors  of  strolling  troops  who  oomposed  the  farces  performed  bjr 
their  companies,  and  who  were  called  oMtoru.  Cervantes  likewise  makes  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  Dialogue  of  th*  Dog» :  *'  Travelling  ftom  door  to  door,"  says 
Berganza,  "  we  came  to  the  residence  of  a  play  writer,  who  was  called,  if  I  re- 
member right,  Angulo  el  malo,  to  distinguish  him  ftom  the  other  Angulo,  not  an 
autoTf  but  a  player,  the  most  talented  that  ever  performed  on  our  boards." 
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mamittB,  which  ia  the  octare  of  Corpus  Chriau,  we  haTe  been  peribnnine, 
ina  vil£^  oo  the  other  aide  of  yon  faill,  the  divine  piece  called  the  Corlea 
^  DetEth*",  and  this  evening  we  are  lo  play  it  again  in  that  village  just 
Eefora  ua.  The  latter  beings  very  near,  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
dreMing;  and  undressing,  we  come  in  the  dothea  we  are  to  act  our  parts 
in.  This  lad  here  acta  Death,  that  other  an  angel,  yonder  woman,  our 
aatbor's  *"  wife,  a  qoeeo,  that  other  a  soldier,  he  an  emperor,  and  I  a 
deril ;  and  £  am  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  sacramenul  pei^ 
fonoance,  for  in  this  company  I  play  ail  the  chief  parts.  If  your  worship 
would  know  any  more  of  us,  you  have  only  lo  ask  me ;  I  will  answer 
you  iDost  punctually,  for,  being  a  devil,  I  know  every  thing." 


"  It  was  doabtleu  ons  of  thew  religioDa  pieces,  cmtled  a 
Ihat  were  principilLr  performed  during  Corpua  Chiisti  week.  Temporary 
wooden  atBges  were  eracled,  on  tba  occsijon  of  that  feitir&l.  In  the  girnlf,  and 
the  playem,  drawn  in  cbariola  with  Iheir  drewea,  went  to  perform  IVom  one  singe 
to  another.  Hence  this  wu  called,  in  the  green'room  jargon  or  the  day,  lo  go 
tin  dkariUM  (Aoor  ht  earm). 

*"  .Alter.     This  word  ii  not  derived  bom  the  Latin  tuietor,  bnt  fhim  the  Span- 
ub  amto,  act,  repreMQtatioii. 
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**  Upon  the  faith  of  a  knight-errant/'  answered  Don  Ctuixote,  •*  when 
I  first  espied  this  cart,  I  imagined  some  grand  adventure  ofTered  itself; 
and  I  say  now  that  if  one  would  be  undeceived,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  lay  one's  hand  upon  appearances.  God  be  with  you,  good  people ;  • 
go  and  act  your  play,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  in  which  I  may  be  of 
service  to  you,  command  me,  for  I  will  do  it  readily,  and  with  a  good- 
will, having  been  from  my  youth  a  great  admirer  of  masques  and  the- 
atrical representations."*" 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  fortune  so  ordered  it  that  there  came 
up  one  of  the  company  habited  as  a  court  jester,  his  clothes  beinp;  hung 
round  with  abundance  of  h'ttle  bells,  carrying  at  the  end  of  a  stick  three 
blown  ox-bladders.  This  masque  approachmg,  Don  Ctuixote  began  to 
fence  with  his  stick,  and  to  beat  the  bladders  against  the  ground,  jump- 
ing, and  tinkling  all  his  bells;  which  fantastic  apparition  so  startled 
Bocinante,  that,  taking  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  Don  (Xuixote  not  being 
able  to  hold  him  in,  he  began  running  about  the  field  at  a  greater  pace 


than  the  bones  of  his  anatomy  seemed  to  promise.  Sancho,  considering 
the  danger  his  master  was  in  of  getting  a  fall,  leaped  from  his  donkey 
and  ran  to  help  him.  By  the  time  he  was  come  up  to  Don  Cluixote,  the 
latter  was  already  on  the  ground,  and  close  by  him  Rocinante,  who  had 
fallen  with  his  master ;  the  usual  end  and  upshot  of  Rocinante's  frolics 
and  adventurings.  Scarcely  had  Sancho  quitted  his  beast  to  assist  Don 
Cluixote,  when  the  bladder-dancing  devil  jumped  upon  Dapple,  and 
thumping  him  with  the.  bladders,  fear  and  noise,  more  than  the  smait, 
made  him  fly  through  the  field  toward  the  yillase  where  they  were  goine 
to  act.  Sancho  beheld  his  donkey's  career  and  his  master's  fall,  and  did 
not  know  which  of  the  two  necessities  he  should  apply  to  first.  How- 
ever, like  a  good  squire  and  good  servant,  the  love  he  bore  his  master 
prevailed  over  his  afiection  for  his  ass ;  though  every  time  he  saw  the 
oladdets  hoisted  in  the  air  and  fall  upon  the  buttocks  of  his  Dapple,  he 
felt  the  pangs  and  tortures  of  death,  and  could  have  wished  those  blows 
had  fallen  on  the  apple  of  his  own  eve  rather  than  on  the  least  hair  of 
his  ass's  tail.  In  this  perplexity  and  tribuktion,  he  came  up  to  Don 
Cluixote,  who  was  in  a  much  worse  plight  than  he  could  have  wished  ; 

"*  The  original  has  the  CurtUtUa  and  the  Faranduia^  two  troops  of  players  of 
Cervaates's  time. 
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helpiiig  bim  to  get  upoa  Bocinante :  ^  Sir/'  aaid  he,  ^  the  de?il  has  ma 
away  with  the  ass." — '*  What  devil  f  demanded  Don  Quixote.  **He 
with  the  bladders!'*  answered  Sancho.  *^ I  will  recover  himy"  replied 
«Don  Cluixote,  '*  though  he  should  hide  him  in  one  of  the  deepest  and 
darkest  dungeons  of  helL  Follow  me,  Sancho,  the  cart  moves  but  slowly, 
and  the  mules  shall  give  satis&ction  for  the  loss  of  your  donkey." — 
^  There  is  no  need  J'  answered  Sancho,  «*  to  make  such  haste ;  moderate 
your  anger.  Sir.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  devil  has  already  abandoned 
my  beast  and  is  gone  his  way."  Sancho  was  right,  for  the  devil,  hav- 
ing fallen  with  the  ass,  in  imitation  of  Don  Quixote  and  Rocinante, 
trudged  on  foot  toward  the  town,  and  the  ass  turned  back  to  his  master. 
**  Nevertheless,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  chastise  the 
unmannerliness  of  this  devil  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his  company, 
though  it  were  the  emperor  himself."— -''Grood,  your  worship,"  cried 
Sancho^  ^  never  think  of  it,  but  take  my  advice,  which  is,  never  to  med- 
dle with  players,  for  they  are  a  people  mightily  beloved.  I  have  seen  a 
player  taKen  up  for  two  murders,  and  get  off  scot-free.  Your  worship 
must  know  that,  seeing  they  are  merry  folks  and  give  pleasure,  all  peo- 
ple favour  them;  every  body  protects,  assists,  and  esteems  them, 
especially  if  the^  are  royal  and  tilled  troops  of  comedians,*"  all  or  most 
c^  whom,  in  their  manner  and  garb,  loc^  like  any  princes."—^*  For  all 
that,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  that  farcical  devil  shall  not  escape  me, 
nor  have  cause  to  brag  of  his  prowess,  though  all  human  kind  favoured 
him.  So  saying,  he  rode  after  the  cart,  which  was  by  this  time  got  very 
near  the  town,  and  calling  aloud,  he  said,  "  Hold,  stop  a  little,  merry  Sirs, 
and  let  me  teach  you  how  to  treat  asses  and  cattle  which  serve  to  mount 
the  squires  of  knights-errant." 

Don  Quixote's  cries  were  so  loud  that  the  players  heard  them,  and 
judged  of  his  design  by  his  words.  In  an  instant,  out  jumped  Death, 
and  after  him  the  emperor,  the  carter-devil  and  the  angel,  nor  did  the 

Sueen  or  the  god  Cupid  stay  behind  ;  all  of  them  taking  up  stones,  ran^d 
lemselves  in  battle  array,  waiting  to  receive  Don  Quixote  at  the  points 
of  their  pebbles.  The  knight,  seeing  them  posted  in  such  order,  with 
arms  upufted  ready  to  discharge  a  ponderous  volley  of  stones,  checked 
Bocinante  with  the  bridle,  and  set  himself  to  consider  how  he  might  at- 
tack them  with  least  danger  to  his  person.  While  he  delayed,  Sancho 
came  up,  and  seeing  him  in  a  posture  of  attacking  that  well  formed 
brigade :  *'  It  is  mere  madness,  Sir,"  cried  he,  **  to  attempt  such  an  enter- 
prise. Pra^  consider  there  is  no  fencing  against  a  flail,  nor  defensive 
armour  against  stones  and  brick-bats,  unless  it  be  thrusting  one's  self  into 
a  bell  of  brass.  Consider  also,  that  it  is  rather  rashness  tnan  courage  for 
one  man  alone  to  encounter  an  army  where  emperors  fight  in  person,  and 
assisted  by  good  and  bad  angels,  u  this  consideration  does  not  prevail 
with  you  to  be  quiet,  be  assured  that  among  all  those  who  stand  there, 
though  they  appear  to  be  princes,  kings  and  emperors,  there  is  not  one 
knight-arrant." — "Now,  indeed,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  •*you  have  hit  a 

""Phillip  in.  had  ordained,  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  committed  by 
these  troops  of  strollers,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  licence  granted  by  the  court  of  Castile.  This  licence  they  denominated 
their  tUU  (tOulo),  as  if  it  had  been  a  charter  of  nobility. 
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point,  Sancho,  which  only  can  and  ought  to  make  me  change  my  leeoln- 
tion.  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  draw  my  swordt  aa  I  have  often  told 
yon,  against  any  persons  who  are  not  dabbed  knights.  To  you  it  belongs* 
Sancho,  to  revenge  the  affront  offered  to  your  donkey ;  and  I  will  hence 
encourage  and  assist  you  with  my  voice,  and  with  salutary  instructions.'* 
—«« There  is  no  need.  Sir,  to  be  revenged  on  an^  body,  for  good  Chris- 
tians should  not  take  revenge  for  injuries.  Besides,  I  will  settle  it  with 
my  ass  to  submit  the  injury  done  him  to  my  will,  which  is  to  live  peace- 
ably all  the  days  that  Heaven  shall  give  me  of  life/' — ^  Since  this  is  your 
resolution,  gooid  Sancho,  discreet  Suicho,  Christian  Sancho,"  replied  Don 
Cluixote,  ^  hi  us  leave  these  phantoms,  and  seek  better  and  more  sub* 
atantial  adventures :  for  this  country,  I  see,  is  like  to  afibrd  us  many  and 
very  extraordinary  ones." 

Thereupon  he  wheeled  Rocinante  about,  Sancho  remounted  bis  ass, 
and  Death  and  all  his  flyinff  squadron  returned  to  their  cart  and  purraed 
their  way.  Such  was  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  terrible  adventure  of 
the  cart  of  Death ;  thanks  to  the  wholesome  advice  Sancho  Pansa  gave 
his  master,  to  whom  the  day  following  there  chanced  an  adventure,  no 
leas  surprising  than  the  former,  with  an  enamoured  knight-emnt. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


OF   THS    8TRAN0B  ADYSNTURS   WHICH  BEFELL  THE  VALOROUS  DON 
iiUIXOTS  WITH  THE   BRAVE  KNIOHT  OF   THE  lORRORB. 

Left  by  the  pkyen  to  themselves,  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  passed 
the  night  following  the  rencounter  with  Death  under  some  lofty  and  shady 
trees.  Doo  Gluizote,  at  Sancho's  persuasion,  refreshed  himself  with  some 
of  the  provisions  carried  by  the  donkey.  During  supper,  Sancho  said  to 
his  master :  ^  Sir,  what  a  fool  should  I  have  been  had  I  chosen,  as  a  re* 
ward  for  my  good  news,  the  spoils  of  the  first  adventure  your  worship 
should  achieve,  in  preference  to  the  three  ass-colts !  Verily,  verily,  a 
sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  vulture  upon  the  wing.'* — *''  How- 
ever, Sancho,*'  answered  Don  Cluixote,  ^  had  you  suffered  me  to  attack 
as  I  had  a  mind  to  do,  your  share  of  the  booty  would  at  least  have  been 
the  emperor's  crown  of  gold,  and  Cupid's  painted  wings,  for  I  would 
have  plucked  them  off  against  the  grain  and  put  them  into  your  posses- 
sion."— ^  The  crowns  and  sceptres  of  your  theatrical  emperors,"  answer- 
ed  Sancho,  *^  never  were  of  pure  gold,  but  of  tinsel  or  copper."  —  ^  It  is 
true,"  replied  Don  Cluixote ;  ^^  nor  would  it  be»fit  that  the  decorations  of 
a  play  should  be  real ;  it  is  right  they  should  be  counterfeit,  and  mere 
show,  as  comedy  itself  is.  Speaking  of  comedy,  I  would  have  you  value 
and  take  it  into  favour,  also  the  actors  and  authors :  for  they  are  all  in- 
aimments  of  much  benefit  and  good  to  the  commonwealth,  setting  at  every 
step  a  looking-glass  before  your  eyes,  in  which  we  see  very  lively  repre- 
sentations of  the  actions  of  human  hfe.  There  are  no  comparisons  which 
more  truly  present  to  us  what  we  are  and  what  we  should  be,  than  comedy 
and  comedians.  Tell  me,  have  you  not  seen  a  play  acted  in  which  kings, 
emperors,  popes,  lords  and  ladies,  are  introduced,  besides  divers  other 
personages :  one  acts  the  pimp,  another  the  cheat,  this  the  merchant,  that 
the  soldier,  one  a  designing' fool,  another  a  foolish  lover;  and  when  the 
play  is  done,  and  the  actors  undressed,  they  are  all  again  upon  a  level  ?" 
— -**  Yes,  I  have  seen  all  this,"  answered  &ncho.  **  Then  the  very  same 
thing,"  added  Don  Cluixote,  **  happens  on  the  stage  of  this  world,  whereon 
some  play  the  part  of  emperors,  others  of  popes,  in  short,  all  the  parts  that 
can  be  introduced  in  a  comedy.  But  in  the  conclusion,  that  is,  at  the  end 
of  our  life.  Death  strips  us  of  the  robes,  which  make  the  difierence,  and 
we  remain  upon  a  level  and  equal  in  the  grave."  —  **A  brave  compari- 
son !"  exclaimed  Sancho,  **  but  not  so  new  (for  I  have  heard  of  it  many 
and  different  times)  as  that  of  the  game  of  chess :  while  the  game  lasts, 
every  piece  has  its  particular  office ;  but  when  the  game  is  ended,  they 
are  alJ  haddJed  together,  mixed  and  put  into  a  bag,  which  is  just  like  be- 
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ing  buried  after  we  are  dead." — ^  Sancho,"  said  Don  Qoixote,  ^  yoa  are 
every  day  growing  leas  simple,  and  more  discreet."—- *«  And  gooa  reason 
why,**  answered  Sancho ;  **  for  some  of  yoar  worship's  discretion  must 
needs  stick  to  me,  even  as  lands,  that  are  naturally  barren  and  dry,  by 
manuring  and  cultivating  come  to  bear  good  fruit.  My  meaning  is,  that 
your  worship's  conversation  is  the  manure  laid  upon  the  barren  soil  of 
my  dry  understanding,  and  the  cultivation  the  time  I  have  been  in  your 
service  and  in  your  company.  By  that,  I  hope  to  produce  fruits  like 
blessings,  and  such  as  will  not  disparage  or  deviate  from  the  seeds  of  good- 
breeding  which  your  worship  has  sown  in  my  shallow  understanding." 

Don  Cluixote  laughed  at  Sancho's  afiected  speeches,  that  appearing  to 
him  to  be  true,  which  his  squire  had  said  of  his  improvement ;  for  every 
now  and  then  Sancho  surprised  him  by  his  manner  of  talking ;  though 
almost  every  time  he  attempted  to  speak  in  imitation  of  the  courtier,  he 
terminated  bis  discourse  hy  falling  headlong  from  the  height  of  his  siro- 
plicity  into  the  depth  of  his  ignorance.  He  displayed  most  elegance  and 
memory  when  he  made  use  of  proverbs,  whether  applicable  or  not  to  what 
he  was  discoursing  about,  as  will  be  seen  and  observed  in  the  progress  of 
this  history. 

In  these  and  other  discourses  they  spent  great  part  of  the  night  At 
last  Sancho  had  a  mind  to  let  down  the  curtams  of  his  eyes,  as  he  used  to 
say  when  he  was  inclined  to  sleep ;  so  unrigging  his  donkey,  he  turned 
him  loose  into  abundant  pasture.  But  he  did  not  take  off  the  saddle  from 
Bocinante*s  back,  it  being  the  express  command  of  his  master  that  he 
should  continue  saddled  Si  the  time  they  kept  the  field  or  did  not  sleep 
under  a  roof:  for  it  was  an  ancient  established  custom  religiously  observed 
among  knights-errant,  to  take  off  the  bridle  and  hang  it  at  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle ;  but  by  no  mtans  to  take  off  the  saddle.  Sancho  observed 
this  rule,  and  gave  Rocinanle  the  same  liberty  he  had  given  his  donkey, 
the  friendship  of  which  pair  was  so  singular  and  reciprocal,  that  there  is 
a  tradition  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  that  the  author  of  this  authentic 
history  compiled  particular  chapters  upon  that  subject ;  but  to  preserve 
the  decency  and  decorum  due  to  so  heroic  an  history,  he  suppressed 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  waving  this  precaution,  he  writes  that  as 
soon  as  the  two  beasts  came  together  they  would  fall  to  scratching  one 
another  with  their  teeth,  and  when  they  were  tired,  or  satisfied,  Rocinante 
would  stretch  his  neck  at  least  half  a  yard  across  Dapple*s,  and  both,  fix- 
ing their  eyes  attentively  on  the  ground,  would  stand  three  days  in  that 
manner,  or  at  least  so  long  as  they  were  let  alone  or  till  hunger  compelled 
them  to  seek  some  food.  The  author,  it  is  said,  compared  their  friend- 
ship to  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  or  that  of  Py lades  and  Orestes. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  author  wished  to  display  to  the  admiration  of  all 
people  how  firm  the  friendship  of  these  two  peaceable  animals  really  was, 
to  the  shame  of  men,  who  so  little  know  how  to  preserve  the  rules  of 
friendship  towards  one  another.  Hence  it  has  been  said:  **A  friend 
cannot  find  a  friend:  reeds  become  darts '^^;"  and  the  proverb;  '^From 

"^  No  hay  amigo  para  amigo ; 

Las  canas  se  vuelven  ianzas. 
This  distich  is  from  the  romanct  of  the  Abencerrages  and  th^  Zegris,  in  the 
novel  of  Gio^s  Perez  de  Hita,  entitled  the  Hiitory  of  the  Cml  Wan  of  GrmadoL 
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afnend  to  a  friend  with  a  flea  in  your  ear ""•"  Let  no  one  think,  more- 
over, that  the  author  was  at  all  out  of  the  way  when  he  compared  the 
{ri^ndship  of  these  animals  to  that  of  men,  for  men  have  received  divers 
wholesome  instructions  and  many  lessons  of  importance  from  heasts :  for 
instance,  the  clyster  from  storks,  the  vomit  and  gratitude  from  doss,  vigil- 
ance from  cranes,  industry  from  ants,  modesty  from  elephants,  and  fideBty 
from  horses'". 

At  length  Sancho  fell  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  cork-tree,  and  Don  Cluix- 
ote  slumbered  under  an  oak.  He  was  soon  awakened  by  a  noise  behind 
him ;  and  starting  up,  he  began  to  look  about,  and  to  listen  whence  the 
noise  proceeded.  Presently  he  perceived  two  men  on  horseback,  one  of 
whom  dismounting,  said  to  the  other :  **Alight,  friend,  and  unbridle  the 
horses ;  this  place  seems  as  if  it  would  afibrd  them  pasture  enough,  and 
me  that  silence  and  solitude  my  amorous  thoughts  require."  To  say  this 
and  to  lay  himself  along  on  the  ground  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  and, 
throwing  himself  down,  his  armour  made  a  ratllinfif  noise.  From  this 
manifest  token  Don  Cluixote  concluded  he  roust  be  a  knight-errant.  Going 
to  Sancho,  who  was  fast  asleep,  he  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  having 
with  difficulty  waked  him,  he  said  in  a  low  voice :  ^  Brother  Sancho,  we 
have  an  adventure.'*-— ^'God  send  it  be  a  good  one,"  answered  Sancho ; 
**  pray.  Sir,  where  may  her  ladyship  madam  adventure  be  ?" — **Where, 
Sancho  ?"  replied  Don  Cluixote ;  ^*  turn  your  eyes  and  look,  and  you  will 
see  a  knigh&«rrant  lying  along,  who  in  my  opinion,  does  not  seem  to  be 
over-pleased,  for  I  saw  him  throw  himself  off  his  horse  and  stretch  him- 
self on  the  ground  with  some  signs  of  discontent ;  and  his  armour  rattled 
as  he  fell." — *'  But  by  what  do  you  gather,"  quoth  Sancho,  '*  that  this  is 
an  adventure!" — **I  will  not  say,"  answered  Don  Cluixote,  *nhat  this  is' 
altogether  an  adventure,  but  an  mtroduction  to  one ;  for  adventures  usu- 
ally begin  thus.  But  hearken ;  metbinks  he  is  tuning  a  lute  of  some  sort 
or  other,  and,  by  his  spitting  and  clearing  his  throat,  he  should  be  prepar- 
ing himself  to  sing."—**  In  good  fiiith,  so  it  is,"  answered  Sancho,  '*  and 
he  must  be  some  knight  or  other  in  love."—**  There  are  no  knights-errant 
not  in  love,"  said  Dmi  Cluixote ;  **  but  let  us  listen  to  him,  and  by  the 
thread  we  shall  guess  at  the  bottom  of  his  thoughts,  if  he  sings,  for  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh ""."  Sancho  would 
have  replied  to  his  master,  but  the  Knight  of  the  Grove's  voice,  which 

"*In  the  original:  *<From  a  friend  to  a  friend,  the  hug  in  the  eye"  This 
proverb  would  not  have  been  understood,  and  we  have  followed  M.  Viardot's 
example  in  substituting  an  English  expression  which  conveys  the  same  sense 
with  more  perspicuity. 

**  In  the  whole  of  this  passage,  Cervantes  only  copies  Pliny  the  naturalist, 
who  says  expressly  that  men  learned  vigilance  from  cranes  (I.  X.  c.  23),  from 
ants  prudence  (I.  XI.  o.  30),  from  elephants  modesty  H.  YIII.  c.  5),  fidelity  from 
the  borse  (1.  VlII.  o.  40),  from  the  dog  the  vomit  (I.  XXIX.  c.  4),  and  gratitude 
(L  VIII.  c.  40).  Only  the  invention  which  Cervantes  gives  to  the  stork,  Pliny 
attributes  to  the  ibis  of  Egypt  He  says  likewise  that  blood-letting  and  many 
other  remedies  have  been  taught  by  animals.  On  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
naturalist's  asaertlons,  this  ridiculous  nonsense  was  long  solemnly  repeated  in 
the  schools. 

*»  Saint  Matthew  e.  XII.  v.  34. 
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was  neither  Tery  bad  nor  yery  good,  hindered  him.    They  both  lisleDed 
attentivelyt  and  overheard  the  following 

aONITET. 

Bright  authoress  of  my  good  or  ill, 

Prescribe  the  law  I  must  observe ; 
My  heart,  obedient  to  your  will, 

Shall  never  from  its  duty  swerve. 

If  you  refuse  my  griefs  to  know, 

The  stifled  anguish  seals  my  fate ; 
But  if  your  Mirs  would  drink  my  woe. 

Love  shall  himself  the  tale  relate. 

Tho*  contraries  my  heart  compose, 

Hard  as  the  diamond's  solid  ftama, 
And  soft  as  yielding  wax  that  flows, 

To  you,  my  iair,  'tis  still  the  same. 

Take  it  for  every  stamp  prepared ; 

Imprint  what  characters  you  choose ; 
The  ftitbful  tablet,  soft  or  hard, 

The  dear  impression  ne'er  shall  lose. 

With  a  deep  Ah!  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  pit  of  liis 
stomach,  the  Knight  of  the  Grove  ended  his  song ;  after  some  pause,  in 
a  mournful  and  plaintive  voice,  he  said :  **  O  most  beautiful  and  most 
unsTatefui  woman  of  the  world  !  Is  it  then  possible,  serenissimi  Casildea 
de  Vandalia,  that  you  should  sufier  this  your  captive  knicrht  to  consnme 
and  pine  away  in  continual  pilgrimages,  and  in  rough  and  kborious  toils? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  caused  you  to  be  acknowledged  the  roost 
consummate  brauty  in  the  world,  by  all  the  knights  of  Navarre,  all  those  ci 
Leon,  all  the  Andalusians,  all  the  Castilians,  ay,  and  all  the  knights  of 
La  Mancba  too?"—**  Not  so,*'  cried  Don  Cluixote  at  this  pass,  ** for  I  am 
of  La  Mancha,  and  never  have  acknowled^d  any  such  thing ;  neither 
could  I  nor  ought  I  to  confess  a  thing  so  prejudicial  to  the  beauty  of  my 
mistress.  Now  you  see,  Sancho,  how  this  knight  raves ;  but  let  us  listen ; 
perhaps  he  will  make  some  farther  declaration."—**  Ay,  marry  will  he," 
replied  Sancho,  **  for  he  seems  to  be  in  a  strain  of  complaining  for  a  month 


to  come." 


But  it  was  not  so ;  the  Knight  of  the  Grove  over-hearing  somebody 
talk  near  him,  he  proceeded  no  farther  in  his  lamentation,  but,  assuming 
a  standing  posture,  said  in  an  audible  and  courteous  voice :  **  Who  goes 
there  ?  vimat  are  ye  ?  are  ye,  by  chance,  of  the  number  of  the  happy  or 
the  afflicted?" — **0f  the  afflicted,"  answered  Don  Cluixote.  **Come 
hither  to  me,  then,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Grove,  **and  make 
account  that  you  come  to  sorrow  and  affliction  itself."  Don  duixote,  on 
receiving  so  soft  and  civil  an  answer,  went  up  to  him,  and  Sancho  did  the 
same.  The  availing  knight  laid  hold  of  Don  duixote  by  the  arm,  saying : 
**  Sit  down  here.  Sir  knight,  for,  to  know  that  you  are  such,  and  one  of 
those  who  profess  knight-errantry,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  found  you  in 
this  place,  where  your  companions  are  solitude  and  the  night-dew,  the 
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natuml  beds  and  proper  stations  of  knights-errant."  Don  Quixote  an- 
swered :  **  A  knight  I  am  of  the  profession  you  say,  and  though  sorrows, 
disgraces  and  misfortunes  have  got  possession  of  my  mind,  yet  they  hare 
not  chased  away  the  compassionl  feel  for  other  men's  misfortunes.  From 
what  yon  sung  just  now,  I  gathered  that  yours  are  of  the  amorous  kind, 
I  mean  occasioned  hy  the  love  you  bear  to  that  ungrateful  fair  you  named 
in  your  complaint." 

While  the  two  knights  were  thus  discoursing,  they  sat  down  together 
upon  the  hard  ground,  Tery  peacably  and  sociably,  as  if,  at  day-broak, 
they  were  not  to  break  one  another*s  heads.  **  Peradventure  you  a^  in 
love,  Sir  knight,"  said  he  of  the  Grove  to  Don  Quixote.  *«  By  misad- 
venture I  am,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  ^  though  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  well-placed  afiections  ought  rather  to  be  accounted  blessings  than 
disasters."— **  That  is  true,"  replied  the  Knight  of  the  Grove,  *«  provided 
that  disdains  do  not  disturb  our  reason  and  understanding ;  but  when  they 
are  many,  they  seem  to  have  the  nature  of  revenge."—^'  I  never  was 
disdained  by  my  mistress,"  answered  E)on  Quixote.  **  No,  verily,"  added 
Sancho,  who  stood  close  by,  **  for  my  lady  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  as 
soft  as  a  pat  of  butter." — **  Is  this  your  squiro  T"  demanded  the  Knight 
of  the  Grove.  **  He  is,"  replied  Don  Quixote.  **  I  never  in  my  Ufe  saw 
a  squire,"  replied  the  Knignt  of  the  Grove,  ^  who  durst  presume  to  talk 
where  his  lord  was  talking.  At  least,  yonder  stands  mine,  as  tall  as  his 
father,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  ever  opened  his  lips  where  I  was 
speaking." — ^In  faith,"  quoth  Sancho,  **I  have  talked,  and  can  talk, 

before  one  as  good  as and  perhaps  •  •  •  •  but  let  that  rest ;  stirring 

will  only  make  it  worse." 

The  Knight  of  the  Grove's  squire  took  Sancho  by  the  arm,  and  said : 

**  Gossip*  let  us  two  go  where  we  may  talk  by  ourselves,  in  squire-like 

dncouree,  all  we  have  a  mind,  leaving  these  masters  of  ours  to  have  their 

beUies  fall  of  relating  the  histories  of  their  loves  to  each  other.    I  warrant 

tbey  will  not  have  done  before  to-morrow  momin?." — ^**With  all  my 

Jkeart,"  answered  Sancho,  ^and  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am,  that  you  may' 

5ee  whether  I  am  fit  to  make  one  among  the  talkative  squires."    Hereupon 

the  two  squires  withdrew,  and  between  them  there  passed  a  dialogue  as 

pleasant  as  that  of  their  masters  was  grave  and  serious. 


DOH   QOtZOTX 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


WBERXIN  18  CONTINUED  THX  ABTENTURE  OT  THY  KNIOHT  OF  THE  OIIOTB, 
WITH  THE  WISE,  NSW,  AND  PLEASANT  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO 
flQUIEES. 

Separating  from  their  masters,  as  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  squires  retired  a  httle  apart  to  rehte  the  story  of  tneir 
lives, leaving  their  masters  to  relate  that  of  their  loves.  But  the  history 
begins  with  the  conversation  between  the  servants,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds to  that  of  the  masters.  It  says  that  when  the  squires  had  attamed 
a  short  distance,  he  of  the  Qrove  said  to  Sancho :  **  It  is  a  toilsome  life  we 
lead,  Sir,  we  who  are  souires  to  knights-errant.  In  good  truth  we  eat 
our  bread  in  the  sweat  ot  our  brows  ,  which  is  one  of  the  curses  Grod 
hid  upon  our  first  parents.'* — **  It  may  also  be  said,"  added  Sancho,  ^*  that 
we  eat  it  in  the  frost  of  our  bodies,  for  who  endures  more  heat  and  cold 
than  the  miserable  squires  to  knight-errantry  T  Nay,  farther,  it  would 
not  be  quite  so  bad  did  but  we  eat  at  all,  for,  according  to  the  proverb, 
good  fare  lessens  care.  But  it  now  and  then  happens  that  we  pass  a 
whole  day  or  two  without  breaking  our  fast,  unless  it  be  upon  air." — 
'*  All  this  may  be  endured,"  rejoined  the  squire  of  the  Grove,  **  with  the 
hopes  we  entertain  of  reward  ;  for  if  the  knight-errant  whom  the  squire 
serves  be  not  over  and  above  unlucky,  he  must  in  a  short  time  find  him- 
self recompensed,  at  least,  with  a  handsome  government  of  some  island 
or  some  petty  earldom." — ^"  I,"  replied  Sancho,  «  have  already  told  my 
master  that  I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  government  of  an  island,  and  he 
is  so  noble  and  so  generous  that  he  has  promised  it  a  thousand  times." — 
**  I,"  said  the  squire  of  the  Grove,  ^^  should  think  myself  amply  rewarded 
for  all  my  services  with  a  canonry,  and  my  master  has  already  ordered 
me  one." — ^*  Ho,  ho !"  cried  Sancho,  "  then  your  master  is  a  knight  in 
the  ecclesiastical  way*^,  and  so  has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  these  sorts 
of  rewards  on  his  faithful  squires?  Mine  is  a  mere  layman,  though  I 
remember  some  discreet  persons  (but  in  my  opinion  with  no  very  srood 
design)  advised  him  to  endeavour  to  be  an  archbishop.  He  wisely 
rejected  their  counsel,  and  would  be  nothing  but  an  emperor,  and  I  trem- 
bled all  the  while,  lest  he  should  uike  it  into  his  head  to  be  of  the  church, 

■"  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."     (Gen.  c.  IIL  19.) 
""In  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  in  Spain  a  crowd  of  prelates  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  Rodrigo  Ximenez  de  Rada,  archbishop, 
general  and  historian.    In  the  war  of  the  Comunerot,  in  1520,  there  was  a  whole 
battalion  formed  of  priests,  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  Zamora. 
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because  I  am  not  qualified  to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferments.  To  say 
ibe  truth.  Sir,  though  I  look  like  a  man,  1  am  a  very  heast  in  church 
matteis."^**  Truly,  you  are  under  a  great  mistake,'*  responded  the 
squire  of  the  Grove,  «*  for  all  insular  governments  are  not  so  in^ting. 
Some  are  crabhed,  some  poor,  some  unpleasant ;  in  short,  the  best  and 
most  desirable  of  them  carries  with  it  a  heavy  burden  of  cares  and  in- 
conveniences, which  the  unhappy  wight  to  whose  lot  it  falls  must  un- 
avoidably undergo.  It  would  oe  far  letter  for  us,  who  profess  this  cursed 
service,  to  retire  home  to  our  houses  and  pass  our  time  there  in  more 
easy  employments,  such  as  hunting  or  fishmg :  for  what  squire  is  there 
in  the  world  so  poor  as  not  to  have  his  nag,  his  brace  of  greyhounds,  and 
his  fishing-rod,  to  divert  himself  withal  in  his  own  village  ?'* —  **  I  want 
nothing  oi  all  this  !**  rejoined  Sancho.  **  It  is  true,  indeed,  I  have  no 
horse,  but  then  I  have  an  ass  that  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  my  master's 
steed.  Qod  send  me  a  bad  flaster,  and  may  it  be  the  first  that  comes,  if 
I  would  swap  with  him,  though  he  should  give  me  four  bushels  of  barley 
to  boot.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  take  for  a  joke  the  price  I  set  upon  my 
Dapple,  for  dapple  is  the  colour  of  my  ass.  And  then  I  cannot  want 
ffreyhoands,  our  town  being  overstocked  with  them ;  besides,  sporting  is 
tne  more  pleasant  when  it  is  at  other  people's  charge."-—  ^  Really  and 
truly.  Signer  squire,"  answered  he  of  tne  Qrove,  «*  I  have  resolved  and 
determined  witn  myself  to  quit  the  frolics  of  these  knights-errant,  to  get 
me  home  again  to  our  village,  and  bring  up  my  children,  for  I  have  three, 
like  three  oriental  pearls." — ^^And  I  have  two,"  added  Sancho,  **  fit  to  be 
presented  to  the  pope  himself  in  person,  especially  a  girl  that  I  am  breed- 
mg  up  for  a  countess,  if  it  please  God,  in  spite  of  her  mother." —  *'And 
pray  what  may  be  the  age  of  the  young  lady  you  are  breeding  up  for  a 
countess?"  demanded  the  squire  of  the  Grove.  ** Fifteen  years,  or 
thereabouts !"  answered  Sancho.  **  But  she  is  as  tall  as  a  lance,  as  fresh 
as  an  April  morning,  and  as  strong  as  a  porter." — **  These  are  qualifica- 
tions," said  the  squire  of  the  Grove,  **  not  only  for  a  countess,  but  for  a 
nymph  of  the  Green  Grove.  Ah,  the  wanton  young  slut !  how  buxom 
must  the  jade  be!"-— **She  is  no  wanton,"  interrupted  Sancho,  some- 
what angrily,  **nor  was  her  mother  one  before  her,  nor  shall  either 
of  them  be  so,  Heaven  willing,  whilst  I  live.  And  pray  speak  more 
civilly,  for  such  language  is  unbecoming  a  person  educated  as  you 
have  been  amonp;  knights-errant,  who  are  courtesy  itself." — *«How 
little.  Signer  squire,  do  you  understand  what  belongs  to  praising!" 
cried  he  of  the  Grove.  ^Do  you  not  know  that  when  a  knight  at 
a  bull-feast  gives  the  bull  a  hom6  thrust  with  his  lance,  or  when  any 
one  does  a  thing  well,  the  common  people  usually  cry ;  *0h,  the  son  of 
a  w — !  how  cleverly  he  did  it,'*"  And  what  seems  to  carry  reproach 
with  it,  is  indeed  a  notable  commendation !  I  would  have  you  renounce 
those  sons  or  daughters  whose  actions  do  not  render  their  parents  de- 
serving of  praise  in  that  fashion." — ^  I  do  renounce  them,"  answered 
Sancho,  **  in  this  sense,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  if  you  mean  no  otherwise, 

**  In  the  origioal  there  is  an  expression  too  coarse  to  be  written,  since  the 
days  of  Rabelaifl,  and  which  was  then  so  common  in  Spain  that  it  was  become 
merely  a  simple  ezclamatioo. 
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yoa  may  call  my  wife  and  children  all  the  wantons  and  jades  yon  please, 
for  all  they  do  or  say  are  perfections  worthy  of  such  praises.  In  order 
that  I  may  return  and  see  them  again,  I  beseech  God  to  delirer  me  from 
mortal  sin,  that  is,  from  this  dangerous  profession  of  a  squire,  into  which 
I  have  run  a  second  time,  enticed  and  aeluded  by  a  purse  of  a  hundred 
ducats  which  I  found  one  day  in  the  midst  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  and  the 
devil  is  continually  setting  before  my  eyes,  here  and  there  and  every 
where,  a  bag  full  of  gold  pistoles,  so  that  methinks  at^every  step  I  am 
laying  my  hand  upon  it,  embracing  it,  and  canyinff  it  home,  buying 
lands,  settling  rents,  and  living  like  a  prince,  whife  this  runs  in  my 
head,  all  the  toils  I  undergo  with  this  fool  my  master,  who  to  my  know- 
ledge is  more  of  the  madman  than  of  the  knight,  become  supportable  and 
easy  to  me." — **  For  this  reason,"  answered  the  squire  of  tne  Grrove,  ^  it 
is  said  that  covetousness  bursts  the  bag;  and  now  you  talk  of  madmen, 
there  is  not  a  greater  in  this  world  than  my  master,  who  is  one  of  those 
meant  by  the  sayincf :  *  Other  folks'  burdens  break  the  ass's  back ;'  in 
efiect,  that  another  knight  may  recover  his  wits,  he  loses  his  own,  and  is 
searching  after  that,  which  when  found,  may  chance  to  hit  him  in  the 
teeth." — '*  By  the  way,  is  he  in  love  ?"  demanded  Sancho.  <*  Yes,"  an- 
swered the  squire  of  the  Grove,  **  with  one  Casildea  de  Vandalia,  one  of 
the  most  whimsical  dames  in  the  world ;  but  that  is  not  the  foot  he  halts 
on  at  present ;  he  has  some  other  crotchets  of  more  consequence  in  his 
pate,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  them  anon"'."— **  There  is  no  road  so 
even,"  replied  Sancho,  *«  but  it  has  some  stumbling  places  or  ruts  in  it ; 
in  other  folks'  houses  they  boil  beans,  but  in  mine  whole  kettles  full ;  and 
madness  will  have  more  followers  than  discretion.  But  if  the  common 
saying  be  true,  that  it  is  some  relief  to  have  partners  in  grief,  I  may  com- 
fort myself  with  your  worship,  who  serve  a  master  as  crack-brained  as 
my  own."—**  Crack-brained  but  valiant,"  rejoined  the  squire  oi  the  Grove, 
*«  and  more  knavish  than  crack-brained  or  valiant."—**  Mine  is  not  so," 
cried  Sancho.  **  I  can  assure  you  he  has  nothing  of  the  knave  in  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  soul  as  dull  as  a  pitcher,  and  knows  not  how  to 
do  ill  to  any,  but  good  to  all,  and  bears  no  malice.  A  child  may  pereuade 
him  it  is  night  at  noon«day.  For  this  simplicity  I  love  him  as  my  life, 
and  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  let  him  commit  never  so  many 
extravagances."—^*  For  all  that,  brother  and  Signer,"  responded  the  squire 
of  the  Grove,  *Mf  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  pit*".  We  had  better  turn  us  fairly  about  and  go  back  to  our 
homes ;  for  they  who  seek  adventures  do  not  always  meet  with  good 
ones." 

Here  Sancho  beginning  to  spit  every  now  and  then  very  huskily,  the 
squire  of  the  Grove,  who  saw  and  observed  it,  said :  **  Methinks  we  have 
talked  till  our  tongues  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths.  But  I  have 
brought  hanging  at  my  saddle-bow  that  which  will  loosen  them."  With 
that  he  arose,  and  returned  almost  immediately,  with  a  large  skin  of  wine 

"*  This  phrase  contains  a  jen  de  mots  on  the  adjective  crada,  which  means 
crude  and  cruel,  and  a  not  very  clear  allusion,  at  least  in  English,  to  the  disguise 
and  the  feigned  history  of  his  knight. 

■•  Saint  Matthew,  c.  XV,  v.  14. 
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and  a  piuty  balf  a  yard  long.  This  is  no  exaggeiation,  for  it  was  of  a 
tame  rabbit  so  large,  that  Sancho,  at  lifting  it,  thought  verily  it  must  con* 
tain  a  whole  goat,  or  at  least  a  large  kid.  So  he  cried :  ^  And  do  you 
carry  all  this  about  with  you  ?"-—«« Why  what  did  you  think  ?'*  answered 
the  other ;  '*  did  you  take  me  for  a  bread  and  water  squire !  Oh !  I  have 
a  better  cupboard  behind  me  on  my  horse  than  a  general  has  with  him 
upon  a  march." 

Sancho  fell  to  without  staying  to  be  entreated,  swallowing  mouthfuls  in 
the  dark :  **  Your  worship,"  said  he,  ^  is  indeed  a  trusty  and  loyal  squire, 
wanting  for  nothing,  magnificent  and  great,  as  this  banquet  demonstrates, 
which,  if  it  came  not  hither  by  enchantment,  at  least  it  looks  Uke  it.  Not 
as  I  am,  a  poor  unfortunate  wretch,  with  nothing  in  my  wallet  but  a  piece 
of  cheese,  so  hard  that  you  might  knock  out  a  giant's  brains  with  it,  and 
to  bear  it  company,  four  dozen  of  carobes,*  and  as  many  hazel-nuts  and 
walnuts,  thanks  to  my  master's  stinginess,  and  to  the  opmion  he  has,  and 
the  order  he  observes,  that  knight-^rraots  ought  to  feed  and  diet  them- 
selves only  upon  dried  fruits  and  wild  herbs." 

**  By  my  faith,  brother,"  replied  the  squire  of  the  Ghrove,  **  I  have  no 
stomach  for  wild  pears,  nor  sweet  thisdes,  nor  mountain  roots.  Let  our 
masters  have  them,  with  their  opinions  and  laws  of  chivalry,  and  let  them 
eat  what  they  commend.  I  carry  cold  meats,  and  this  skin  hanging  at 
my  saddle-pommel,  happen  what  will.  Such  is  my  reverence  for  it,  and 
so  much  the  love  I  bear  it,  that  few  minutes  pass  but  I  give  it  a  thousand 
kisses  and  a  thousand  hugs." 

So  saying,  he  put  it  into  Sancho's  hand,  who,  grasping  and  setting  it  to 
his  mouth,  gazed  at  the  stars  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  he  had 
done  drinking,  he  let  fall  his  head  on  one  side,  and,  fetching  a  deep  sigh, 
cried  :  ••  O  wicked  rogue !  how  catholic  it  is !" — '*  You  see  now,"  quoth 
the  squire  of  the  Gro7e,  hearing  Sancho's  exclamation,  **  how  you  have 
commended  this  wine  in  callinfi^  it  wicked." — ^I  confess  my  error,"  an- 
swered Sancho,  **  and  see  plainly  that  it  is  no  discredit  to  any  body  to  be 
abused,  when  it  comes  under  the  notion  of  praising.  But  tell  me.  Sir, 
by  the  life  of  him  you  love  best,  is  not  this  wine  of  Ciudad  Real  ?"  "*— ^ 
**  You  have  a  distinguishing  palate,"  cried  the  squire  of  the  Qrove ;  ^  it 
is  of  no  other  growth,  and  besides  has  some  years  over  its  head."*- 
**  Trust  me  for  that,"  rejoined  Sancho ;  "  depend  upon  it,  I  always  hit 
right,  and  guess  the  kind.  But  is  it  not  strange.  Signer  squire,  that  I 
should  have  so  great  and  natural  an  instinct  in  the  business  of  knowing 
wines,  that  let  me  but  smell  to  any,  I  hit  upon  the  country,  the  kind,  the 
flavour,  how  long  it  will  keep,  how  many  changes  it  will  undergo,  with 
all  other  circumstances  appertaining  to  the  wine  7  But  no  wonder,  for  I 
have  had  in  my  family,  by  the  father's  side,  the  two  most  exquisite  tasters 
that  La  Mancha  has  known  for  many  ages ;  in  proof  whereof,  there  hap- 
pened to  them  what  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  To  each  of  them  was 
given  a  taste  of  a  certain  hogshead,  and  their  opinion  asked  of  the  condi- 

*  A  pod  so  called  in  La  Mancha,  with  a  flat  pulse  in  it,  which  green  or  ripe 
is  harsh,  bat  sweet  and  pleasant  after  it  is  dried. 

""  In  the  novel  of  the  JAantitite  VidrUrOy  Cervantes  likewise  quotes,  among 
the  most  famous  wines,  that  of  tke  more  imperial  than  royal  city  [J2ca/  Ciudad]^  th$ 
udotm  of  tht  god  of  nwrth. 
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tioD,  quality,  goodnesB  or  badness  of  the  wine.  The  one  tried  it  with  the 
tip  of  his  tongae,  the  other  put  it  to  his  nose.  The  fint  said  the  wine 
savoured  of  iron,  the  second  said  it  had  rather  a  twang  of  goat's  leather. 
The  owner  protested  the  vessel  was  clean,  and  the  wine  neat,  so  that  it 
could  not  taste  either  of  iron  or  leather.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  two 
famous  tasters  stood  positively  to  what  they  had  said.  Time  went  on, 
the  wine  was  sold  off^  and  at  rinsing  the  hogshead,  there  was  found  in  it 
a  small  key  hanging  to  a  leather  thong.  Judge  then.  Sir,  whether  one 
of  such  a  race  may  not  very  well  undertake  to  give  his  opinion  in  these 
matters."  "H.— ^  Therefore  I  say,"  added  the  sauire  of  the  Grove,  «*  let  us 
give  over  seeking  adventures,  and,  since  we  nave  a  good  kaf  of  Ivead, 
fet  us  not  look  for  cheesecakes.  Take  my  advice,  and  let  us  get  home 
to  our  cabins,  for  there  Qod  will  find  us,  if  it  be  his  wilL*'— ^  No,  I  will 
serve  my  master  till  he  arrives  at  Saraflossa,*'  returned  Sancho,  ^and 
then  we  shall  all  understand  one  another. 

In  fine,  the  two  good  squires  talked  and  drank  so  much  that  it  was  high 
time  sleep  should  tie  their  tongues  and  allay  their  thirst ;  for  to  quench 
it  was  impossible.  Thus  both  of  them,  keeping  fast  hokl  of  the  almost 
empty  skin,  with  their  meat  half  chewed,  fell  fast  asleep,  where  we  will 
leave  them  at  present,  to  relate  what  passed  between  the  Knight  of  the 
Grove  and  him  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure. 

"**  This  history  pleased  Cervantes,  for  he  had  already  related  it  ia  his  inter- 
lude, la  EUccion  de  lo9  Jilcaldet  d§  Daganxo^  in  whioh  the  regidor  Algarroba 
makes  of  it  the  title  of  the  candidate  Juan  Berrooal  to  the  choice  of  the  munici- 
pal electors. 

En  mi  casa  probe,  los  dios  pesados, 

Una  tinaja,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


IK  WHICH    IB   CONTINUBD  THS  ADVENTITRE   OF  THB    KNIGHT  OF  THE 

OROVE. 

PusMTT  of  words  were  exchanged  between  Don  Cluixote  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Grove ;  among  other  discourses,  the  histonr  informs  ns 
that  the  latter  said  to  the  former:  **In  short,  Sir  knight,  I  would  have 
you  to  know  that  my  destiny,  or  rather  my  choice,  led  me  to  fail  in  love 
with  the  peerless  (Jasildea  de  Vandalia ;  *"  peerless  I  call  her,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  her  stature  as  the  excellency  of  her  state  and  beauty. 
This  same  Gasildea  I  am  speaking  of,  repaid  my  honourable  thoughts 
and  virtuous  desires  by  employing  me  as  Hercules  was  by  his  step-mother, 
in  many  and  various  perils,  promising  me,  at  the  end  of  each  of  them, 
that  the  next  should  crown  my  hopes.  But  she  still  goes  on,  adding  link 
upon  link  to  the  chain  of  my  labours,  insomuch  that  they  are  become 
without  number,  nor  can  I  guess  which  will  be  the  last,  and  that  which 
is  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  good  wishes.  One 
time  she  commanded  me  to  go  and  challenge  the  famous  giantess  of  Se- 
ville, called  Giralda,  who  is  stout  and  strong,  being  made  of  brass,  and, 
^thout  stirring  from  her  place,  is  the  most  chancneable  and  unsteady 
^roman  in  the  world"*.  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered  v  I  made  her  stand 
still,  and  fixed  her  to  a  point  (for  it  chanced  that  for  more  than  a  whole 
week  no  wind  blew  but  the  north).  Another  time  she  sent  me  to  wei^h 
the  ancient  stones  of  the  formidable  bulls  of  Guisando  ^t  an  enterpnse 
fitter  for  a  porter  than  for  a  knight.  At  another  time  she  commanded 
me  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  cavern  of  Cabra — an  unheard-of  and 
dreadful  attempt ! »-  and  to  bring  her  a  particular  relation  of  what  is  con- 

**  Yandalia  is  Andalusia.  The  ancient  ficetica  took  this  name  when  the  Van- 
dals established  themselves  there  in  the  fiiUi  century ;  and  of  Vandalia  or  Vam^ 
dahcuL,  the  Arabs,  who  hare  no  v  in  their  alphabet,  made  Andalusia. 

"*  The  Qiralda  is  a  large  bronze  statue,  meant,  according  to  some,  for  Truth, 
according  to  others,  for  Victoxy,  which  serves  for  a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the 
high  Arabian  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  Its  name  comes  from  giroTy  to 
torn.  This  statue  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  weighs  thirty-six  hundredweight 
In  its  leA  hand  it  holds  a  triomphal  palm  braneh,  and  in  its  right  a  flag,  which 
indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  was  raised  in  1568  to  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  which  had  formerly  been  an  Arabian  observatory,  and  was  converted  into 
a  steeple  for  the  cathedral  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ferdinand,  in  1248. 

"  Lo$  Torot  de  Guisando^  is  the  name  given  to  four  blocks  of  grey  stone,  nearly 
shapeless,  which  lie  in  the  middle  of  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the 
Hi^ronymites  of  Guisando,  in  the  province  of  Avila^  These  blocks,  which  lie 
Bide  by  side,  and  turned  towards  the  west,  are  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
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tained  in  that  obscure  and  profound  abyss  *".  I  stopped  the  motion  of  the 
Giralda,  I  weighed  the  bulls  of  Guisando,  I  precipitated  myself  into  the 
cavern  of  Cabra,  and  brought  to  light  the  hidden  secrets  of  that  abyss ; 
and  yet  my  hopes  are  dead,  O  how  dead !  and  her  commands  and  dis- 
dains alive,  O  how  alive !  In  short,  she  has  at  last  commanded  me  to 
travel  over  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  oblige  all  the  knights  I  shall  find 
wandering  about  that  kingdom  to  confess  that  she  alone  excels  in  beauty 
all  beauties  this  day  living,  and  that  I  am  the  most  valiant  and  the  most 
completely  enamoured  knight  in  the  world.  In  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand, I  have  already  traversed  half  Spain,  and  have  vanquished  divers 
knights  who  have  dared  to  contradict  me ;  but  what  I  am  most  proud  of, 
is  having  vanquished  in  single  combat  the  renowned  knight  Don  Q^iixote 
de  la  Mancha,  and  made  him  confess  that  my  Casildea  is  more  beautiful 
than  his  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  I  make  account  that  in  this  conquest  alone 
I  have  vanquished  all  the  knichts  in  the  world,  for  that  Don  Cluixote  I 
speak  of  has  conquered  them  all,  and  I,  having  overcome  him,  his  glory, 
his  fame,  his  honour  are  transferred  to  my  person,  as  the  poet  smgs : 
*The  victor's  renown  rises  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  vanquished  .* 
Thus,  the  innumerable  exploits  of  the  said  Don  Quixote  are  already  placed 
to  my  account,*' 

Don  Cluixote  was  thunderstruck  to  hear  the  Knight  of  the  Grove,  and 
was  ready  a  thousand  times  to  give  him  the  lie.  The  words  you  He 
were  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  but  he  restrained  himself  the  best  he  could, 
in  order  to  make  him  confess  the  lie  with  his  own  mouth.  Therefore  he 
said  very  calmly :  '*  Sir  knight,  that  you  may  have  vanquished  most  of 
the  knights-errant  of  Spain,  yea,  and  of  the  whole  world,  I  will  not  dis- 
pute ;  but  that  vou  have  conquered  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha,  I  some- 
what doubt.     It  might  indeed  have   been  somebody  resembling  him, 

length,  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  bolls 
of  Guisando  are  famous  in  the  history  of  Spain,  because  in  that  place  was  con- 
cluded the  treaty  in  which  Henry  IV.,  after  his  deposition  by  the  cort^  of  Avila, 
acknowledged  his  sister,  Isabella  the  Catholic,  the  heiress  to  the  throne,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  daughter  Jane,  called  the  BeUranef'a. 

In  many  other  parts  of  Spain,  as  Segovia,  Toro,  Ledesma,  Bancs,  Torralva, 
other  large  blocks  of  stone,  bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  bulls  or  wild  boars, 
are  to  be  met  with.     These  ancient  monuments  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  . 

work  of  the  Carthaginians ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  learned  antiquarians  to  throw 
light  on  their  origin,  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  i 

*"  On  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Surra  de  CabrerOj  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  i 

is  situated  a  large  opening,  possibly  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  which  the 
inhabitants  call  the  Mouth  of  Hell,  In  the  year  1683,  some  one  effected  a  descent 
into  this  cavern  by  means  of  pulleys,  to  fetch  out  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  i 

been  assassinated.  From  this  man's  account,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
cavern  of  Cabra  is^nearly  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  (143  voros)  in  I 

depth.  I 

"*  The  two  verses  quoted  by  Cervantes,  are  taken,  with  a  slight  alteration, 
from  the  JtraueoHa  of  Alonzo  de  Ercilla :  I 

Pues  no  es  el  vencedor  mas  estimado  j 

Des  aqueilo  en  que  el  vencido  es  reputado. 

The  arohpriest  of  Hita  had  said,  in  the  fourteenth  century :  I 

El  vencedor  ha  honra  del  precip  del  vencido,  j 

8u  loor  es  alanto  cuanto  es  el  debatido. 
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though  there  are  very  few  such." — »*  Why  not  ?"  replied  he  of  the  Grove ; 
"  by  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  I  swear  that  I  fought  with  Don  Cluizote, 
vanquished  him  and  made  hira  submit.  He  is tallof  stature,  thin-visaged, 
nprighi-bodied,  robust-limbed,  grizzle-haired,  hawk-nosed,  with  large  black 
mustachios.  He  wages  war  under  the  name  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sor- 
rowful Figure,  and  his  squire  is  a  country  fellow  called  Sancho  Panza. 
He  oppresses  the  back,  and  &t)vems  the  reins  of  a  famous  steed  called 
Rocinante,  and  finally  he  has  for  the  mistress  of  his  thoughts  one  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso,  sometimes  called  Aldonza  Lorenzo,  like  mme,  who  because 
her  name  was  Casildea,  and  being  of  Andalusia,  I  now  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  Casildea  de  Vandalia.  If  all  these  tokens  are  not  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  here  is  my  sword,  which  shall  make 
mcredulity  itself  believe  it/'— ^*  Be  not  in  a  passion,  Sir  knight,"  said 
Don  Q^uixote,  '*  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  You  are  to  know  that  this 
Don  Quixote  you  speak  of  is  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  inso- 
much that  I  may  say  he  is,  as  it  were,  my  very  self;  and  by  the  tokens 
and  marks  you  have  given  of  him,  so  exact  and  so  precise,  1  cannot  but 
think  it  must  be  himself  that  you  have  subdued.  On  the  other  side,  I  see 
with  my  eyes,  and  feel  with  my  hands,  that  it  cannot  be  the  same,  unless 
it  be  thaty  having  many  enchanters  his  enemies^-one  especially  who  is 
continually  persecuting  him — some  one  or  other  of  them  may  have  as- 
sumed his  shape  and  suffered  himself  to  be  vanquished,  in  order  to  defraud 
him  of  the  fame  his  exalted  feats  of  chivalry  have  acquired  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  For  confirmation  hereof,  you  must  know  that  these 
cursed  enchanters,  his  enemies,  but  two  days  ago  transformed  the  figure 
and  person  of  the  beautiful  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  into  those  of  a  dirty,  mean 
country  wench.  In  like  manner  they  must  have  transformed  Don  Quix- 
ote. But  if  all  this  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  truth  of  what  I  advance, 
here  stands  Don  Quixote  himself,  ready  to  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  or  in  whatever  manner  you  please."  So  saying, 
he  rose,  and  grasping  his  sword,  awaited  what  resolution  the  knight  of 
the  Grove  would  take. 

The  latter  very  calmly  answered:  "A  good  pay-master  is  in  pain  for 
no  pawn ;  he  who  could  once  vanquish  you  when  transformed,  Signor 
Don  Quixote,  may  well  hope  to  make  you  yield  in  your  own  proper 
person.  But  as  knights-errant  should  by  no  means  perform  their  feats 
of  arms  in  the  dark,  like  robbers  and  ruffians,  let  us  wait  for  daylight, 
that  the  sun  may  be  witness  of  our  exploits.  The  condition  of  our  combat 
shall  be  that  the  conquered  shall  be  entirety  at  the  mercy  and  disposal  of 
the  conqueror,  to  do  with  him  whatever  he  pleases,  provided  always  that 
he  command  nothing  but  what  a  knight  may  with  honour  submit  to." — 
**  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  this  condition  and  compact,"  answered  Don 
Quixote. 

Thereupon  they  both  went  to  look  for  their  squires,  whom  they  found 
snoring  in  the  very  same  posture  in  which  sleep  nad  seized  them.  They 
awakened  them,  and  ordered  them  to  get  ready  their  steeds,  for,  at  sun- 
rise, they  were  to  engage  in  a  bloody  and  unparalleled  single  combat. 
At  this  news,  Sancho  was  dreadfully  terrified,  and  ready  to  swoon  with 
apprehension  for  his  master's  safety,  remembering  what  he  had  heard  the 
squiie  (^  the  Grove  tell  of  his  master's  valour.    But  the  two  squires, 
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without  speakioff  a  word,  went  to  look  after  their  cattJe*  and  found  them 
altogether ;  for  the  three  horeeB  and  Sancho's  ass  had  already  foond  one 
anouer  out.  0^ 

By  the  way,  the  squire  of  the  Ghrove  said  to  Sancbo ;  ^  You  must  un- 
derstand, brother,  that  the  fighters  of  Andalusia  have  a  custom,  when 
thev  are  godfathers  in  any  combat,  not  to  stand  idle  with  their  arms 
folded,  wlule  their  godsons  are  fighting."°    This  I  say  to  give  you  notice 
that,  while  our  masters  are  engaged,  we  must  fight  too,  and  make  splin- 
ters of  one  another.'*— >*  This  custom,  Signor  squire,*'  answered  Sancho^ 
*<  may  be  current,  and  pass  among  the  ruffians  and  fighters  you  speak  of, 
but  amonff  the  squires  of  kniffhts-errant,  no,  not  in  thought ;  at  least  I 
have  not  heard  my  master  tauL  of  any  such  custom,  and  he  has  all  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  knight-errantry  by  heart.    But,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  an  express  statute  for  the  squires  encaging  while 
their  masters  are  at  it,  yet  I  will  not  comply  with  it.    I  will  nuher  pay 
the  penalty  imposed  upon  peaceable  squires,  which  I  dare  say  cannot  be 
above  a  couple  of  pounds  of  white  wax,"*  and  I  prefer  to  pay  them,  for 
I  know  they  will  cost  me  less  than  the  money  I  shall  spend  in  tents  to  get 
my  head  cured,  which  I  already  reckon  as  cut  and  divided  in  twain. 
Besides,  another  thine  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  fight,  is  my 
having  no  sword,  for  I  never  wore  one  in  my  life.'* — **  I  know  a  remedy 
for  that,"  said  the  squire  of  the  Grove :  ^  I  have  here  a  couple  of  linen 
bags  of  the  same  size ;  you  shall  take  one,  and  I  the  other,  and  we  will 
have  a  bout  of  bag  blows  with  equal  weapons."—^  With  all  my  heart," 
answered  Sancho,  **  for  such  a  battle  will  rather  dust  our  jackets  than 
wound  our  persons." — ^*It  must  not  be  quite  so,  neither,"  returned  the 
other :  ^  lest  the  wind  should  blow  them  aside,  we  must  put  in  them  half 
a  dozen  clean  and  smooth  pebbles,  of  equal  weight.    Thus  we  may  brush 
one  another  without  much  harm  or  damage."  —  **  Body  of  my  father !" 
cried  Sancho,  ^  what  sable  fur,  and  what  bottoms  of  canned  cotton  he  puts 
into  the  ba|^  that  we  may  not  break  our  noddles  nor  beat  our  hones  to 
powder !  But  though  they  should  be  filled  with  balls  of  raw  silk,  be  it 
known  to  you.  Sir,  I  shall  not  fight.   Let  our  roasters  fight,  and  hear  of  it 
in  another  world ;  but  let  us  drink  and  Uve,  for  time  takes  care  to  carry 
away  our  lives,  without  our  seeking  new  appetites  to  destroy  them  before 
thev  reach  their  appointed  term  and  season,  and  drop  with  ripeness." — 
^^  For  all  that,"  replied  the  squire  of  the  Grove,  '<  we  must  fight,  if  it  be 
but  for  half  an  hour." — ^^  No,  no,"  answered  Sancho ;  ^'  I  sh^l  not  be  so 
discourteous  nor  so  ungrateful  as  to  have  any  quarrel  at  all,  be  it  never 
so  little,  with  a  gentleman  of  whose  bread  and  wine  I  have  once  partaken. 
Besides,  who  the  devil  can  set  about  dry  fighting,  without  anger  or  pro- 
vocation ?" — ^  If  that  be  all,"  suggested  the  squire  of  the  Grove,  ^  I  will 
provide  a  sufficient  remedy.     Before  we  begin  the  combat,  I  will  come 
up  to  your  worship  and  fairly  give  you  three  or  four  good  cuiis  which 
shall  lay  you  fUt  at  my  feet,  and  awaken  your  choler,  though  it  slept 
sounder  tnan  a  dormouse." — ^*  Against  that  expedient,"  answered  Sancho, 

*^  In  Spain,  the  seconds  or  witnesses  in  duels  are  called  the  godfather; 
**  This  was  the  fine  generally  imposed  on  the  members  of  a  club  or  societf, 
who  absented  themselves  on  meeting-days. 
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<*!  have  another  not  a  whit  behind  it.  I  will  cut  a  good  cudgel,  and,  be- 
fore you  reach  me  to  awaken  my  choler,  I  will  bastinado  yours  so  sound 
asleep  thft^  it  shall  never  awake  more  but  in  another  world,  where  it  is 
well  Known  I  am  not  a  man  to  let  any  body  handle  my  face.  Let  every 
one  take  heed  to  the  arrow ;  though  the  safest  way  would  be  for  each 
man  to  let  his  choler  sleep,  for  nobody  knows  what  is  in  another,  and 
some  people  go  out  for  wool  and  come  home  shorn  themselves.  Qod  in 
all  times  blessed  the  peace-makers  and  cursed  the  wranglers ;  and  if  a 
cat,  pursued  and  pent  up  in  a  room,  turns  into  a  Hon,  Heaven  koows  what 
1,  that  am  a  man,  may  turn  into.  Therefore,  from  henceforward  I  inti- 
mate to  your  worship,  Signer  squire,  that  all  the  damage  and  mischief 
that  shall  result  from  our  ()uarrel  must  be  placed  to  your  account." — **  It 
is  well,"  replied  the  squire  of  the  Qrove,  *«  God  will  send  us  day-light* 
and  we  shall  then  see  what  will  come  of  it." 

At  this  moment,  a  thousand  sorts  of  enamelled  birds  began  to  chirp  in 
the  trees,  and,  in  a  variety  of  joyous  songs,  seemed  to  welcome  the  bloom- 
ing Aurora,  who  be^an  now  to  discover  the  beauty  of  her  iiaice  through 
the  gates  and  balconies  of  the  east.  She  shook  from  her  locks  an  infinite 
number  of  liquid  pearls,  and  in  that  delicious  liquor  bathed  the  herbs, 
which  also  seemed  to  shed  and  rain  little  globules  of  diamond.  At  her 
approach,  the  willows  distilled  savoury  manna,  the  fountains  smiled,  the 
brooks  murmured,  the  woods  were  cheered,  and  the  meads  put  on  their 
gayest  verdure. 

iBut  scarcely  had  the  clearness  of  the  day  given  opportunity  to  see  and 
distinguish  objects,  when  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  Sancho's 
eyes  was  the  squire  of  the  Gkove's  nose,  which  was  so  large,  so  enormous, 
that  it  almost  overshadowed  bis  whole  body.  In  a  word,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  an  excessive  size,  hawked  in  the  middle,  full  of  warts  and 
carbuncles  of  the  colour  of  a  mulberry,  and  hanging  two  fingers*  breadth 
below  his  mouth.  The  size,  the  colour,  the  carbuncles,  and  the  crooked- 
ness of  this  monstrous  nose  so  horribly  disfigured  his  face,  that  Sancho, 
at  sight  thereof,  began  to  tremble  hand  and  loot  like  a  child  in  a  fit,  and 
resolved  within  himself  to  take  two  hundred  cufiEs  before  his  choler  should 
awaken  to  encounter  the  hobgoblin. 

Don  Q^uixote  likewise  viewed  his  antagonist;  but  the  latter  had  his 
helmet  on  and  the  beaver  down,  so  that  he  could  not  see  his  face ;  but  he 
observed  him  to  be  a  strong-made  man,  and  not  very  tall.  Over  his 
armour  the  unknown  wore  a  kind  of  surtout  or  loose  coat,  seemingly  of 
the  finest  gold,  besprinkled  with  innumerable  mirrors  in  the  shape  of  little 
moons,  which  made  a  most  gallant  and  splendid  show.  A  great  number 
of  green,  yellow,  and  white  feathers  waved  about  his  helmet ;  his  lance, 
which  stood  leaning  against  a  tree,  was  very  long  and  thick,  and  headed 
with  pointed  steel  above  a  span  long.  Don  Cluixote  viewed  and  noted 
every  thing,  judging  by  all  he  saw  and  remarked  that  the  unknown  must 
needs  be  of  great  strength.  Flowever  he  was  not  therefore  daunted,  like 
Sancho  Panza ;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  gallant  boldness  he  said  to  the 
Knight  of  the  Mirrors :  **  Sir  knight,  if  your  great  eagerness  to  fight  has 
not  exhausted  too  much  of  your  courtesy,  I  entreat  you  to  lift  up  your 
beaver  a  little,  that  I  may  see  whether  the  sprightliness  of  your  counte- 
nance be  answerahle  to  that  of  your  figure."—'*  Whether  you  be  van* 
9» 


DON    QOIXOTB. 


/ 


qnished  or  Ttctorioua  in  this  enterprise,  Sir  knight,"  anawered  he  of  tbe 
Mirrors,  "  you  will  have  lime  and  leisure  f  nough  for  seeing  me ;  and  if 
1  do  not  now  comply  with  your  desires,  it  is  because  I  think  I  should  do 
a  very  great  wrong  to  the  beautiful  Caaildea  de  Vandolia  to  delay,  even 
for  the  short  time  the  raising  my  beaver  would  lake  up,  to  make  you  con- 
fess what  you  know  I  pretend  lo." — -'Al  least,  while  tve  are  gelling  on 
horse-hack,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "you  may  easily  lell  whether  I  am  that 
same  Don  Quixote  you  pretend  lo  have  vanquished." — "To  ibis  we  an- 
swer"," returned  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors,  "  that  you  are  as  like  that 

**  A  alo  vof  TiipondimBi,  [he  ancjenc  form  of  Ibe  answer*  made  by  the  King* 
of  Caitile  to  the  petidoD  of  the  Cortts.  This  eiplaiiu  tbs  leimiDation  of  the 
phtue,  whicU  ii  also  !□  ihs  alyle  of  a  ronnula. 
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▼ery  knight  I  vanquished  as  one  egg  is  to  another ;  but  since  yon  afBrm 
that  yon  are  persecuted  by  enchanters,  I  dare  not  be  positive  whether  you 
be  or  not  the  same  person."—^*  That  is  suficient,'*  answered  Don  Cluix* 
ote,  **  to  make  me  believe  vou  are  deceived ;  however,  to  undeceive  you 
((uite,  let  us  to  horse,  and  in  less  time  than  you  would  have  spent  in  lift- 
ing up  your  beaver,  if  God,  my  mistress,  and  my  arm  avail  me,  I  will 
see  your  face,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  am  not  the  Don  Cluixote  you  ima* 
gine  yoo  have  vanquished." 

Cutting  thus  short  the  discourse,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  Don 
Quixote  wheeled  Rocinante  about  to  take  as  much  ground  as  was  conve- 
nient for  encountering  his  opponent,  and  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors  did 
the  like.  But  Don  Quixote  was  not  gone  twenty  paces  when  he  heard 
himself  called  to  by  his  adversary,  so  meeting  each  other  half  way,  the 
Knight  of  the  Mirrors  said :  ^  Take  notice.  Sir  knight,  that  the  condition 
of  our  combat  is  that  the  conquered,  as  I  said  before,  shall  remain  at  the 
discretion  of  tho  conqueror.*' — ^  I  know  it,*'  answered  Don  Cluixote,  "pro- 
vided that  what  is  commanded  and  imposed  on  the  vanquished  shall  not 
exceed  nor  derogate  from  the  laws  of  chivalry."^"  That  is  understood," 
answered  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors. 

At  this  juncture,  the  squire  with  his  Strang  nose  presented  himself  to 
Don  Quixote's  sight,  who  was  no  less  surprised  at  it  than  Sancho,  inas- 
much tbat  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  some  monster,  or  strange  man,  such 
as  are  oot  common  now  in  the  world.  Sancho,  seeing  his  master  set  forth 
to  take  his  career,  would  not  stay  alone  with  the  long-nosed  monster,  fear- 
ing lest  one  gentle  wipe  with  that  snout  across  his  face  should  put  an  end 
to  their  battle,  and  he  be  laid  sprawling  on  the  ground,  either  by  the  blow 
or  by  fear.  Therefore  he  ran  after  bis  master,  holding  by  the  Inck  guard 
of  Rocinante's  saddle,  and  when  he  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  face 
about,  he  said ;  *'  I  beseech  your  worship,  dear  Sir,  before  you  turn  about 
to  engage,  to  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me  up  into  this  cork-tree,  whence  I 
can  see  more  to  my  liking  than  from  the  ground  the  gallant  encounter 
you  are  about  to  have  with  that  knight." — **^  I  believe,  £ncho,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  ''that  you  have  a  mind  to  climb  and  mount  a  scaffold  in  order 
to  see  the  bull-fights  without  danger." — **To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir," 
answered  Sancho,  *'the  prodigious  nose  of  that  squire  astonishes  and  fills 
me  with  dread,  and  I  dare  not  stand  near  him."—''  In  effect,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  it  is  so  frightful,  that,  were  I  not  who  I  am,  I  should  be  afraid 
myself.     Therefore  come,  and  I  will  help  you  up." 

While  Don  Quixote  was  busied  in  helping  Sancho  up  into  the  cork- 
tree, the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors  took  as  large  a  compass  as  he  thought 
necessary,  and,  believing  that  I>on  Quixote  had  done  the  like,  without 
waiting  for  sound  of  trumpet  or  any  other  signal  "*,  he  turned  about  his 
horse,  who  was  not  a  whit  more  active,  nor  more  promising  than  Rocin- 
ante ;  then,  at  his  best  speed,  which  was  a  middling  trot,  he  advanced  to 
encounter  his  enemy.  But  seeing  him  employed  in  helping  up  Sancho, 
he  reined  in  his  steed,  and  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  for  which 
his  horse  was  most  thankful,  oeing  unable  to  stir  any  farther.    Don 

>"  Senza  ohe  tromba  o  segno  aluo  aooenaase, 

lays  Aiiosto,  in  the  description  of  the  combat  between  Gradasse  and  Renaud,  for 
the  sword  Diirindane  and  the  horse  Bajrard.    (Canto  XXXIII.  str.  LXXIX.) 
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Quixote,  thinking  his  »emy  wu  coming  fall  speed  Bgunst  him,  ckpped 
spun  to  Rocinenle's  lean  flanks,  and  made  iiini  so  bestir  himaeif  thai,  m 
the  history  Teiatee,  this  was  the  only  time  he  was  known  to  do  someihing 
like  a  gallop,  for  at  all  othera  a  downright  trot  was  all  that  could  be  got 
out  of  him'*'.  With  this  unwonted  fury  Don  Quiiote  daited  fbrwanfto 
tbe  spot  where  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors  stood,  striking  his  spurs  up  lo 
the  Tery  rowels  in  his  steed,  without  being;  able  to  make  him  stir  a 
finger's  length  from  the  place  where  he  made  s  full  stand  in  his  career. 
At  this  fiiTourable  juncture  Don  Q,uiiote  found  his  adrenaiy,  embarrassed 
with  his  hone,  and  encumbered  with  his  knee,  which  ktier  he  wu  ap. 
psrently  nnable  to  set  in  its  rest.  Doa  Q^iixote,  who  heeded  none  of 
these  inconTeniences,  with  all  safety,  and  without  the  least  danger, 
attacked  theKni^t  of  the  Mirrors  with  such  force  ihst,  not  a  little  agaiut 
the  liter's  will,  he  bore  him  to  the  ground  over  his  horse's  cnipper, 
Buch  was  the  weight  of  his  fall,  that  the  onknowa  knight  ky  motionleaa 
without  any  signs  of  life. 

7      '    \.\    V\ 


Sancho  no  sooner  saw  him  fallen,  than  be  slid  down  from  the  cork- 
tree, and  in  haste  ran  to  his  master.  The  latter,  having  alighted  from 
Rocinante,  had  spnmg  upon  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors,  and  unlacing  his 
helmet  to  see  whether  he  was  dead,  and  to  give  him  air,  if  perchance  he 

was  ali?e,  be  saw but  who  can  express  what  he  saw,  without 

'"HeDos  doubtlsM  Boileau  took  occation  fbr  hii  epigram; 
Ter  ful  ce  mi  des  bom  clievnui, 
Rossinnnte,  la  fleur  dea  coumieis  d'Ibirie, 
Qni,  irottBnl  jour  el  null  el  par  monu  et  par  tbbx, 
Galopa,  dit  Hiiiuiie,  aae  Ibia  en  an  Ti«. 
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caomng  admiTatioci,  wonder,  aad  tenor,  io  all  that  hear  it !  He  saw,  says 
the  huBtory,  the  yery  face,  the  veiy  figure,  the  Tery  aspect,  the  very 
physiognomy^  the  Tery  effigy,  and  picture  of  the  bachelor,  Sampson 
Carrasco.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  he  cried  aloud,  **Come  hither, 
Sancho,  and  behold  what  yoa  must  see,  but  not  belteTO.  Make  haste, 
son,  and  observe,  what  magic,  what  wisards,  and  enchanters  can  do." 
fiancho  approached,  and,  seeing  the  bachelor,  Sampson  Carrasco's  face, 
he  began  to  cross  and  bless  himself  a  thousand  times  orer.  Meanwhile 
the  unhoned  cavalier  showed  no  signs  of  Ufe,  and  Sancho  said  to  Don 
Quixote,  ^  I  am  of  o{»nion.  Sir,  that,  right  or  wrong,  your  wonhip  should 
thmst  the  sword  down  the  throat  of  him  who  seems  so  like  the  bachelor, 
Sampson  Canasco ;  perhaps  in  him  you  may  kill  some  one  of  those 
encfaknters,  your  enemies.*'—  **  You  do  not  say  amiss !"  (juoth  Don 
Quixote :  *Hor  the  fewer  our  enemies  are,  the  better."  While  he  was 
drawing  his  sword  to  put  Sancho's  advice  in  execution,  the  squire  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Mirrors  drew  near,  without  the  nose  that  made  him  look 
so  frightful.  **Have  a  care.  Signer  Don  Quixote,"  cried  he,  aloud, 
**  have  a  care  what  you  are  about  to  do.  The  man  who  lies  at  your  feet 
is  the  bachebr,  Sampson  Carrasco,  your  friend,  and  I  am  his  squire." 
Sancho,  seeing  him  without  his  former  ugliness,  said  to  him,  **And  the 
nose,  what  has  become  of  it  ?"  To  which,  the  sQuire  answered,  **  I  have 
it  here  in  my  pocket"  And  putting  in  his  hand,  he  pulled  out  a  paste- 
board nose,  painted  and  varnished  of  the  fashion  we  have  alreaoy  de- 
scribed. Sancho,  eyeing  him  more  and  more,  cried  in  a  tone  of  admi- 
ration, **  Blessed  Virgpn,  defend  me !  is  not  this  Tom  Cecial,  my  neighbour 
and  gossip  ?"— *^  What  if  I  be  ?"  answered  the  noseless  squire ;  yes,  Tom 
Cecial  I  am,  gossip  and  friend  to  Sancho  Panza ;  and  I  will  inform  you 
presently  what  conduits,  lies,  and  wiles,  brought  me  hither ;  in  the  mean 
time,  beg  and  entreat  your  master  not  to  touch,  maltreat,  wound,  or  kill, 
the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors,  now  at  his  feet,  for  there  is  nothing  more  sure 
than  that  he  is  the  daring  and  ill-advised  bachebr,  Sampson  Carrasco, 
our  countryman." 

By  this  time  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors  was  come  to  himself;  which 
Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  clapped  the  point  of  his  naked  sword  to  his 
throat,  and  said,  **  You  are  a  dead  man,  knight,  if  you  do  not  confess 
that  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  excels  in  beauty  your  Casildea  de 
Vandalia.  Farther,  you  roust  promise,  if  you  escape  from  this  conflict, 
and  this  faU  with  life,  to  go  to  the  city  of  Toboso,  and  present  yourself 
before  her  on  my  behalf,  that  she  may  dispose  of  you  as  she  shall  think 
fit.  If  she  leave  you  at  your  own  aisposal,  you  shall  return  and  find 
me  out  (for  the  track  of  my  exploits  will  serve  you  for  a  guide  to  con- 
duct you  to  my  presence),  to  tell  me  what  shall  have  passed  between  her 
and  you ;  these  conditions  bein^  entirely  conformable  to  our  articles 
before  our  battle,  and  not  exceedmg  the  rules  of  knight-errantry." — *'I 
confess,"  returned  the  fallen  knight,  ^  that  the  kdy  Dulcinea  del  Toboso's 
torn  and  dirty  shoe  is  preferable  to  the  ill-combed,  though  clean  locks  of 
Casildea.  I  promise  to  go,  and  return  from  her  presence  to  yours,  and 
give  you  an  exact  and  particular  account  of  what  you  require  of  me." — 
*'You  must  likewise  confess  and  believe,"  added  I>on  Quixote,  •^that 
the  knight  you  vanquished  was  not,  and  could  not  be  Don  Quixote  de  la 
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Mancba*  but  somebody  else  like  him ;  even  as  I  do  confese  and  belieTO 
that  yoa,  though  in  appeamnce  the  bachelor,  Sampson  Carrasco,  are  not 
he,  but  some  other  woom  my  enemies  have  purposely  transformed  into 
his  likeness,  in  order  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  my  choier,  and  make 
me  use  with  moderation  the  glory  of  my  conquest.*'*^  *^  I  confess,  judge 
of,  and  allow  every  thing  as  you  believe,  judge  of,  and  allow !"  answered 
the  disjointed  knight.  '*  But  suffer  me  to  rise,  I  beseech  you,  if  the  hurt 
of  my  fall  will  permit,  for  it  has  left  me  sorely  bruised.*' 

Don  Cluixote  helped  him  to  rise,  assisted  by  his  squire,  Tom  Cecial, 
from  whom  Sancho  could  not  remove  his  eyes,  asking  him  questions,  to 
which  the  answers  proved  that  he  was  really  that  Tom  Ceciai  he  said  he 
was.  But  Sancho  was  so  prepossessed  by  what  his  master  had  said  of 
the  enchanters  having  changed  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors  into  the  bachelor 
Sampeon  Carrasco,  that  he  could  not  give  credit  to  what  he  saw  with  his 
eyes. 

Finally,  master  and  man  remained  under  this  mistake;  while  the 
Kniffht  of  the  Mirrors  and  his  squire,  much  out  of  humour,  and  in  ill 
plight,  parted  from  Don  Cluixote  and  Sancho,  to  look  for  some  convenient 
place,  where  the  former  might  sear-cloth  himself,  and  splinter  his  ribs. 
Don  Cluixote  and  Sancho  continued  their  journey  to  Saraffossa,  where 
the  history  leaves  them  to  give  an  account  who  the  Knight  oi  the  Mirrors 
and  his  frightful-nosed  squire  were  "*. 

""Throughout  this  adventure,  so  happily  parodied  upon  all  those  of  knight- 
errantrjr,  Cervantes  makes  a  liberal  use  of  the  riches  and  latitude  of  his  native 
lauguage,  which,  besides  furnishing  many  synonymes  for  almost  every  Mrord, 
allows  the  coinage  of  new  terms.  To  express  the  large-nosed  squire,  he  has 
fuuigudOf  narigantej  narizado ;  and  after  the  nose  has  fallen  from  its  place,  he 
calls  the  squire  dunarigado.  We  have  been  unable  to  apply  any  expressions 
analogous  to  these  ludicrous  terms. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 


«IYINO  AN   ACCOUNT  WHO  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  MIBBORa  AND  HIS  SQUIRE 

WEKE. 

Don  GlinxoTB  departed,  exceedingly  content,  elated  and  glorioas  at 
having  sained  the  yictory  over  so  valiant  a  knigbt,  as  he  imagined  him 
of  the  MiTTors  to  be,  from  whose  knightly  word  he  hoped  to  learn  whether 
the  enchantment  of  his  mistress  continued ;  the  said  knight  being  under 
a  necessity  of  returning,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his  spurs,  to  give  him  an 
account  oi  what  should  pass  between  her  and  him.  But  Don  duixote 
thought  one  thing,  and  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors  another ;  for  the  latter, 
at  least  for  the  present,  thought  only  of  finding  a  place  where  he  might 
plaster  himself,  as  has  been  already  said.  The  history  then  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that,  when  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  advised  Don  Quixote 
to  resume  his  intermitted  exploits  of  chivalry,  he,  the  priest  and  the  barber 
had  first  consulted  to  devise  the  means  of  persuading  Don  Ctuixote  to  stay 
peaceably  and  contentedly  at  home,  without  distractms;  himself  any  more 
about  his  unlucky  adventures.  The  result  of  this  deliberation  was  a  deci- 
sion by  general  vote,  the  measure  having  been  proposed  by  Carrasco,  that 
they  should  let  Don  Ctuixote  make  another  sally,  since  it  seemed  impossible 
to  detain  him,  and  that  Sampson  should  also  sally  forth  like  a  knight-errant ; 
that  he  should  encounter  him  in  fi^ht  (for  an  opportunity  could  not  long  be 
wanting)  and  vanquish  him,  which  would  be  a  matter  oi  facile  accompUsh- 
mc  nt,  it  having  been  previously  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  conquered 
should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror ;  that  finally,  Don  Ctuixote  being 
thus  conquered,  the  bachelor-knight  should  command  him  to  return  home  to 
his  village  and  house,  and  not  stir  out  of  it  for  two  years,  or  till  he  had  further 
orders  from  him.  It  was  plain  Don  Ctuixote,  when  once  overcome,  would 
readily  comply  with  these  conditions,  not  to  contravene  or  infringe  upon 
the  laws  of  chivalry;  and  it  might  then  so  fall  out  that,  during  his  con- 
finement, he  might  forget  his  follies,  or  an  opportunity  might  ofier  of 
finding  out  some  cure  for  his  malady. 

Carrasco  accepted  of  the  employment,  and  Tom  Cecial,  Sancho  Panza's 
gossip  and  neighoour,  a  pleasant-humoured,  shallow-brained  fellow,  ofilered 
his  service  to  be  the  squire.  Sampson  armed  himself  as  described,  and  Tom 
Cecial  fitted  the  counterfeit  pasteboard  nose  to  his  face,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  known  by  his  ^ssip  when  they  met.  They  took  the  same 
road  that  Don  Ctuixote  had  taken,  and  arrived  ahnost  time  enough  to 
have  been  present  at  the  adventure  of  Death's  car.  Finally  they  lighted 
on  them  in  the  wood,  where  befell  them  all  that  the  prudent  reader  has 
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just  been  perusing ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Don  Quixote's  extraordinary 
opinion  that  the  bachelor  was  not  the  bachelor,  Signor  bachelor  had  been 
incapacitated  for  ever  from  taking  the  degree  of  licentiate,  not  finding  so 
much  as  nests  where  he  thought  to  find  birds. 

Tom  Cecial,  seeing  how  illthey  had  sped,  and  the  unlucky  issue  of 
their  expedition,  said  to  the  bachelor:  ^'For  certain,  Signor  Sampaoa 
Carrasco,  we  have  been  very  rightly  served.  It  is  easy* to  design  and 
begin  an  enterprise,  but  very  often  difiicult  to  get  through  it.  Don  Ctuix- 
ote  is  mad,  ana  we  think  ouiselyes  wise ;  he  sets  off  sound  and  kughing, 
and  your  worship  remains  sore  and  sorrowful.  Now,  pray  which  is  the 
greater  madman,  he  who  is  so  because  he  cannot  help  it,  or  he  who  is 
so  on  purpose  7*'^^  fji^  difi^erence  between  these  two  sorts  of  madmen,*' 
answered  Carrasco,  *'  is  that  he  who  cannot  help  bein^  mad  will  always 
be  so,  and  he  who  plays  the  fool  on  purpose  may  ^ve  over  when  he 
thinks  fit."^**  If  it  be  so,"  returned  Tom  Cecial,  M  was  mad  when  I 
had  a  mind  to  be  your  worship's  squire,  and  now  also  I  have  a  mind  to 
be  so  no  longer,  and  to  set  me  home  to  my  house."^**  It  is  fit  you  should,*' 
answered  Sampson ;  ^  but  to  think  that  I  will  return  to  mine  until  I  have 
soundly  banged  that  I>on  duixote,  is  to  be  greatly  mistaken:  and  it  is 
not  now  the  desire  to  cure  him  of  his  madness  that  prompts  me  to  seek 
him,  but  a  desire  to  be  revenged  on  him ;  for  the  pam  of  my  ribs  will  not 
allow  me  to  entertain  more  charitable  considerations." 

Thus  the  two  went  on  discoursing  till  they  came  to  a  Tillage,  where 
they  luckily  met  with  an  alffebrist**,  who  cured  the  unfortunate  Sampson. 
Tom  Cecial  went  back,  and  left  him,  but  the  bachelor  staid  behind  medi- 
tating revenge,  and  the  history,  which  will  speak  of  him  agaun  in  due 
time,  returns  to  rejoice  at  present  with  Don  Cluixote. 

""  The  word  algebriita  comes  from  algebrar^  which,  according  to  Coyarrubias 
means,  in  the  old  language,  the  art  of  re$etting  broken  bonei.  The  inscription 
algebritta  y  iatigrador  may  still  be  seen  on  the  sign-boards  of  some  barber-sur- 
geons. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


OT  WHAT   BEFELL  BON  QUIZOTS  WITH  A  DUCRBST  GENTLEMAN  OF  LA 

MANCHA. 

Don  QtuixoTE  pucued  his  journey  with  the  satisfaction  and  aelf-cooceit 
already  mentioned,  imagining,  upon  account  of  his  late  yictory,  that  he 
was  the  moat  valiant  knightrenant  the  world  could  boast  of  in  that  age. 
He  looked  upon  ail  the  adventures  which  should  be&ll  him  from  that 
time  forward  as  already  finished  and  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ;  he 
valued  not  any  enchantments  or  enchanters ;  he  no  longer  remembered 
the  innumerable  bastings  he  had  received  during  the  progress  of  his  chi- 
valries, nor  the  stoning  that  had  demolished  half  his  grinders,  nor  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  ^lley-skves,  nor  the  boldness  and  shower  of  pack-staves 
of  the  Yanguesian  carriers.  In  short,  he  said  to  himself  that  could  he 
but  hit  upon  the  art  and  method  of  disenchanting  his  lady  Ehikinea,  he 
should  not  envy  the  greatest  good  fortune  that  the  most  successful  knight- 
errant  of  past  ages  ever  did  or  could  attain  to.  He  was  wholly  taken  up 
with  these  agreeable  thoughts  when  Sancho  said  to  him:  **Is  it  not 
strange,  Sir,  that  I  still  have  before  my  eyes  the  monstrous  and  immea- 
surable nose  of  my  gossip,  Tom  Gecial  ?"— «*  And  do  you  really  believe, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Cluixote,  **  that  the  Knifht  of  the  Mirion  was  the 
bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  and  his  squire,  Tom  Cecial,  your  gossip  T"— 
**  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  that,'*  answered  Sancho :  "  1  only  know  that 
the  marks  he  gave  me  of  my  house,  wife  and  children  could  be  given  me 
by  nobody  else  but  himself.  And  his  face,  when  his  nose  was  oE,  was 
Tom  Cecial's  own,  as  I  have  seen  it  thousands  and  thousands  of  times  in 
our  village,  next  door  to  my  house ;  the  tone  of  the  voice  was  also  the 
very  same.'*-—**  Come,"  replied  Don  Cluixote,  **  let  us  reason  a  little  upon 
this  business :  how  can  any  one  imagine  that  the  bachelor  Sampson  Car- 
rasco should  come  knight-errant-wise,  armed  at  all  points  to  fight  with  me  T 
Was  I  ever  his  enemy  ?  have  I  ever  given  him  occasion  to  bear  me  a 
ffrodge  ?  am  I  his  rival  T  or  does  he  make  profession  of  arms  as  envying 
ue  fame  1  have  acquired  by  them  T'-^^*  What  then  shall  we  say.  Sir,'* 
answered  Sancho,  ^^  to  that  knight  being  so  very  like  Sampson  Carrasco, 
be  he  who  he  would,  and  his  squire  so  like  Tom  Cecial,  my  fifossip  ? 
And  if  it  be  enchantment,  as  your  worship  says,  were  there  no  other  two 
in  the  world  they  could  be  made  to  resemble  ? ' — ^  The  whole  is  artifice,*' 
answered  Don  Quixote,  *«  and  a  trick  of  the  wicked  magicians  who  per- 
secute me ;  foreseeing  that  I  was  to  come  off  vanquisher  in  the  connict, 
they  contrived  that  the  vanquished  knight  should  have  the  face  of  my 
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friend  the  bachelor,  that  the  kindness  I  have  for  him  might  interpose  be- 
tween the  edge  of  my  sword  and  the  rigour  of  my  arm,  to  moderate  the 
just  indignation  of  my  breast,  and  bv  this  means  he  might  escape  with 
his  life,  who  by  cunning  devices  ancf  false  appearances,  sought  to  take 
away  mine.  In  proof  whereof,  you  already  know,  O  Sancho,  by  infalli- 
ble experience,  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  for  enchanters  to  change  one  face 
into  another,  making  the  fair  foul,  and  the  foul  fair,  since  not  two  days 
ago  you  beheld  with  your  own  eyes  tbe  surprising  beauty  of  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  her  under 
the  plainness  and  deformity  of  a  rude  country  wench,  with  cataracts  on 
her  eyes  and  a  bad  smell  in  her  mouth.  If  the  perverse  enchanter  durst 
make  so  wicked  a  transformation,  we  need  not  wonder  if  he  have  done 
the  like  as  tO  Sampson  Carrasco  and  your  gossip,  in  order  to  snatch  the 
glory  of  the  victory  out  of  my  own  hands.  Nevertheless  I  comfort  my- 
self, for,  after  all,  be  it  under  what  shape  soever,  I  have  got  the  better  of 
niy  enemy."— ^*  God  knows  the  truth,"  answered  Sancho,  who,  well 
knowing  that  the  transformation  of  Dulcinea  was  all  his  own  plot  and  de- 
vice, was  not  satisfied  with  his  master's  chimerical  notions ;  but  he  durst 
make  no  reply,  lest  he  should  let  fall  some  word  that  might  discover  his 
cheat. 

While'  they  were  thus  discoursing,  there  overtook  them  a  man  upon  a 
very  handsome  flea-bitten  mare.  He  was  clad  in  a  fine  creen  cloth 
gaban^,  faced  with  murrey-coloured  velvet,  and  a  montera  of  the  same. 
The  mare's  furniture  was  all  of  the  field  gi net-fashion,  violet  and  green. 
The  horseman  wore  a  Moorish  scimitar  hanginf^r  at  a  shoulder-belt  of 
green  and  gold ;  and  his  buskins  were  wrought  like  the  belt.  His  spurs 
were  not  gut,  but  varnished  with  green,  so  neat  and  polished  that  they 
suited  his  clothes  better  than  if  they  had  been  of  pure  gold.  When  the 
traveller  came  up  to  them,  he  saluted  them  courteously,  and,  spurring  his 
mare,  was  passing  on ;  but  Don  duixote  called  to  him :  ^  Courteous  Sir, 
if  you  are  going  our  way  and  are  not  in  haste,  I  should  take  it  for  a  favour 
if  we  might  join  company."^**  Truly,  Sir,"  answered  he  with  the  mare, 
**l  had  not  kept  off  but  for  fear  your  horse  should  prove  unruly  in  the 
company  of  my  mare." — '*  Sir,"  hereupon  cried  Sancho,  *•  if  that  be  all, 
you  may  safel;^  hold  in  your  mare,  for  ours  is  the  soberest  and  best-con- 
ditioned horse  in  the  world.  He  never  did  a  naughty  thing  in  his  life, 
upon  these  occasions,  but  once,  and  then  my  master  and  I  paid  for  it 
seven-fold.  I  say  again  that  your  worship  may  stop  if  you  please,  for 
were  she  served  up  betwixt  two  dishes,  he  would  not,  I  assure  you,  so 
much  as  look  her  in  the  face." 

The  traveller  checked  his  mare,  wondering  at  the  air  and  countenance 
of  Don  Ctuixote,  who  rode  without  his  helmet,  which  Sancho  carried  like 
a  cloak-bag  at  the  pommel  of  his  ass's  pannei.  And  if  the  gentleman  in 
green  gazed  much  at  Don  Quixote,  Don  duixote  stared  no  less  at  him, 
taking  nim  to  be  some  person  of  consequence.  He  seemed  to  be  about 
fifty  years  of  age ;  he  had  but  few  grey  hairs ;  his  nose  was  aquiline ; 
his  aspect  between  merry  and  serious ;  in  a  word,  his  mien  and  appear- 

**  The  gaban  was  a  short  close  cloak,  with  sleeves  and  hood,  worn  over  all  in 
travelling. 
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ance  spdre  him  to  be  a  man  of  worth.  What  he  thought  of  Don  Ctuixote 
was  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  figure  before.  He  was  astounded  at 
the  length  of  his  horse,  the  taUness  of  his  stature,  the  meagreness  of  his 
aspect,  nis  armour  and  his  deportment ;  the  whole  forming  such  an  odd 
figure  as  had  not  been  seen  in  that  country  for  many  years  past.  Don 
Qtuixote  remarked  how  the  tnveller  surveyed  him.  and  read  bis  desire  in 
his  surprise.  Being  the  pink  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  pleasing  everybody, 
before  the  traveller  could  ask  him  any  question,  he  prevented  him  by 
saying :  **  This  figure  of  mine,  which  your  worship  sees,  is  so  new,  so 
much  oat  of  the  way  of  what  is  generally  in  fashion,  that  I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  are  surprised  at  it.  But  you  will  cease  to  be  so  when  I  tell  you 
that  1  am  one  of  tbose  knights  whom  people  call  seekers  of  adventures. 
I  left  my  country,  mortgaged  my  estate,  quitted  my  ease  and  pleasures, 
and  threw  myseu  into  the  arms  of  fortune,  to  carry  me  whither  she  pleased. 
I  had  a  mind  to  revive  the  long  deceased  chivalry,  and,  for  some  time 
past,  stumbling  here  and  tumbling  there,  falling  headlong  in  one  place 
and  getting  up  again  in  another,  I  have  accomplished  a  great  part  of  my 
design,  succouring  widows,  protecting  damsels,  aiding  minors  and  or- 
phans, the  natural  and  proper  office  of  knights-errant.  Thus,  by  many 
valorous  and  Christian  exploits,  I  have  merited  the  honour  of  lieing  in 
print,  in  all  or  most  of  the  nations  in  the  world.  Thirty  thousand  copies 
are  already  published  of  my  history,  and  it  is  in  the  way  of  coming  to 
thirty  thousand  more,  if  Heaven  prevent  it  not.  Finally,  to  sum  up  all 
in  a  few  words,  or  in  one  only,  know  that  I  am  Don  Claizote  de  la  Man- 
cha,  otherwise  called  the  Kmght  of  the  Sorrowful  Hsure.  And,  though 
self-praises  depreciate,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  publish  my  own  com- 
mendations, but  this  is  to  be  understood  when  nobody  else  is  present  to 
do  it  for  roe.  Thus,  worthy  Sir,  neither  this  horse,  this  lance,  this  shield, 
this  squire,  nor  all  this  armour  together,  nor  the  wanness  of  my  visage, 
nor  my  meagre  lankness,  ought  from  henceforward  to  be  matter  of  won- 
der to  you,  now  that  you  know  who  I  am  and  the  profession  I  foUow." 

Here  Don  Cluixotie  was  silent ;  and  the  man  in  green  was  so  long  be- 
fore he  returned  any  answer,  that  it  looked  as  if  he  could  not  hit  upon  a 
reply.  However,  luter  a  long  pause,  he  said  :  **  Sir  knight,  you  judged 
right  of  my  desire  by  my  surprise ;  but  you  have  not  removed  the  won- 
der raised  in  me  in  seeing  you,  for,  supposing,  as  you  say,  that  my  know- 
ing who  you  are  might  have  removed  it,  yet  it  has  not  done  so ;  on  the 
contrary,  now  that  I  know  it,  I  am  in  greater  admiration  and  surprise 
than  before.  What !  is  it  possible  that  there  be  knights-errant  at  present 
in  the  world,  and  that  there  are  histories  printed  of  real  chivalries  ?  I 
never  could  have  thought  there  was  any  body  now  upon  earth  who  re- 
lieved widows,  succoured  damsels,  aided  married  women,  or  protected 
orphans ;  nor  should  I  yet  have  believed  it,  had  I  not  seen  it  in  your 
worship  with  my  own  eyes.  Blessed  be  Heaven !  for  this  history,  which 
your  worship  says  is  in  print,  of  your  exalted  and  true  achievements, 
must  have  cast  into  oblivion  the  numberless  fables  of  fictitious  knights- 
errant  with  which  the  world  vna  filled,  so  much  to  the  detriment  of  good 
morals  and  the  prejudice  and  discredit  of  good  histories." — **^  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said,*'  answered  Don  Cluixote,  **  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther the  histories  of  knighta-enrant  are  fictitious  or  not."—*'  Why,  is  there 
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any  one,"  answered  the  man  in  green,  **tbat  baa  the  least  aoapicioD  that 
those  histories  aie  not  false  V*^^i  have,"  retarned  Doa  Claixote ;  *'  but 
no  more  of  this  at  present,  and  if  we  tmvel  any  time  together,  1  hope  in 
Grod  to  ooDTince  yoa,  Sir,  that  you  have  done  amiss  in  suffering  yourself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  current  of  those  who  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  histories  are  not  true." 

From  these  last  words  of  Don  Quixote,  the  traveller  began  to  sospecl 
he  must  be  a  madman,  and  waited  for  a  &rther  confirmation  of  his  sus- 

Eicion ;  but  before  they  fell  into  any  other  discourse,  Don  Cluixote  desired 
im  to  say  who  he  was,  since  he  had  just  given  some  account  of  his  own 
condition  and  life.  The  man  in  the  green  gaban  answered :  *'  I,  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure,  am  an  hidalgo,  native  of  a  village  where, 
Qod  willing,  we  shall  dine  to-day.  I  am  more  than  indifllerently  rich, 
and  my  name  is  Don  Diego  de  Miranda.  I  spend  my  time  with  my  wife, 
my  children  and  my  friends.  My  diversions  are  bunting  and  fishing ; 
but  I  keep  neither  hawks  nor  jp;rey-hounds ;  I  content  myself  with  some 
decoy-partridges  and  a  stout  ferret.  I  have  about  six  dozen  of  books, 
some  Spanish,  some  Latin,  some  of  history,  and  some  of  devotion.  Books 
of  chivalry  have  not  yet  come  over  my  threshold.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  the  reading  of  promne  authors  than  religious,  provided  they  are  upon 
subjects  of  innocent  amusement,  the  language  agreeable,  and  the  inven- 
tion new  and  surprising ;  though  indeed  there  are  very  few  of  this  sort 
in  Spain.  Sometimes  I  eat  with  my  neighbours  and  friends ;  more  fre- 
quently I  invite  ihem.  My  table  is  neat  and  clean,  and  tolerably  fur- 
nished. I  neither  censure  others  myself,  nor  allow  others  to  do  it  before 
me.  I  enquire  not  into  other  men's  lives,  nor  am  I  sharp-sighted  to  pry 
into  their  actions.  I  hear  mass  every  day ;  I  share  my  substance  with 
the  poor,  making  no  parade  with  my  good  works,  nor  harbouring  in  my 
breast  hypocrisy  and  vain  glory,  those  enemies  which  so  slyly  get  poa- 
session  of  the  best  guarded  hearts.  I  endeavour  to  make  peace  between 
those  that  are  at  variance ;  I  devote  myself  particularly  to  our  blessed 
Lady,  and  I  always  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  our  Lord." 

Sancho  was  vc^ry  attentive  to  the  relation  of  the  hidalgo's  life  and  em- 
pk>yments.  All  which  appearing  to  him  to  be  good  and  holy,  and  think* 
mg  that  one  of  such  a  character  must  needs  work  miracles,  he  flung 
himself  off  his  donkey,  and  running  hastily,  laid  hold  of  the  gaitleman's 
right  stirrup ;  then,  with  a  devout  heart,  and  almost  weeping  eyes,  he 
kuaed  his  feet  more  than  once.  The  hidalgo  observing  his  actions: 
•«What  mean  you,  brother?"  said  he.  «*  What  kisses  are  these?" — 
**Pray,  let  me  kiss  on,"  answered  Sancho,  **  for  your  worship  is  the  firet 
saint  on  horseback  I  ever  saw  in  all  the  days  of  my  life."  —  **  I  am  no 
saint,"  answered  the  hidalgo,  **  but  a  great  sinner.  You,  brother,  must 
needs  be  very  good,  as  your  simplicity  demonstrates."  Sancho  went  off, 
and  got  acain  upon  his  pannel,  having  forced  a  smile  from  the  profound 
gravity  of  his  master,  and  caused  fresh  astonishment  in  Don  Diego. 

Don  Cluixote  then  asked  the  latter  how  many  children  he  had,  telling 
him  that  one  of  the  things  wherein  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  want^ 
the  true  knowledge  of  (^,  placed  the  supreme  happiness,  was  in  the  giftt 
of  nature  and  fortune,  in  having  many  friends  and  many  good  children. 
^  I,  Signer  Don  Cluixote,"  answered  the  hidalgo,  ^  have  one  son ;  and  if 
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I  had  him  not,  I  should  perhaps  think  myself  happier  than  I  am,  not  he- 
caase  be  is  bad,  bat  because  he  is  not  so  good  as  1  would  have  him.     He 
is  eighteen  years  old :  bis  six  last  he  has  spent  at  Salamanca,  learning  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  but,  when  I  was  desirous  he  should  study 
other  sciences,  I  found  him  so  over  head  and  ears  in  poetry  (if  that  may 
be  called  a  science),  that  there  was  no  prevailing  with  him  to  look  into 
the  law,  which  I  would  have  had  him  study,  nor  into  divinity,  the  queen 
of  all  sciences.    I  was  desirous  he  should  be  the  crown  and  honour  of  his 
iamily,  since  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  our  kings  highly  reward  useful 
and  virtuous  literature*",  for  letters  without  virtue  are  pearls  on  a  dung- 
hill.    He  passes  whole  days  in  examining  whether  Homer  expressed 
himself  well  in  such  a  verse  of  the  Iliad ;  whether  Maitial,  in  such  an 
epigram,  be  indecent  or  not;  whether  such  a  verse  in  Virgil  is  to  be  un- 
derstood this  or  that  way.     In  a  word,  all  his  conversation  is  with  the 
books  of  the  aforesaid  poets,  and  with  those  of  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal 
and  Tibullus,  for  as  to  modem  rhymers,  he  makes  no  great  account  of 
them ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  antipathy  be  seems  to  have  to  Span- 
ish poetry,  his  thoughts  are  at  this  very  time  entirely  taken  up  with 
making  a  gloss  upon  four  verses  sent  him  from  Salamanca,  which,  I 
think,  were  designed  for  the  subject  of  a  literary  joust."—**  Children, 
Sir,"  answered  Don  Cluixote,  '^are  pieces  of  the  bowels  of  their  parents ; 
whether  good  or  bad,  they  must  therefore  be  loved  and  cherished  as  parts 
of  ourselves.     It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  train  them  up  from  their  inmncy 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  good  manners,  and  in  good  principles  and 
Christian  discipline,  that  when  they  are  grown  up,  they  may  be  the  staff 
of  their  parents'  age,  and  an  honour  to  their  posterity.  As  to  forcing  them 
to  this  or  that  science,  I  do  not  hold  it  to  be  right ;  though  I  think  there  is 
no  hami  in  advising  them.     When  there  is  no  need  of  studying  de  pane 
hurandOf  the  student  being  so  happy  as  to  have  bread  by  mheritance,  I 
should  be  for  indulging  him  in  the  pursuit  of  that  science  to  which  his 
genius  is  most  inclined ;  and  though  that  of  poetry  be  less  profitable  than 
delightful,  it  is  not  at  least  one  of  those  that  are  wont  to  disgrace  the  pos- 
sessor.    Poetry,  Signer  hidalgo,  I  take  to  be  like  a  tender  virgin,  very 
young  and  extremely  beautiful,  whom  divers  other  virgins,  namely,  all 
the  other  sciences,  make  it  their  business  to  enrich,  polish  and  adorn ;  and 
to  her  it  belongs  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and  on  her  part  to  give  lustre 
to  them  all.    But  this  amiable  virgin  is  not  to  be  rudely  hai>died,  nor 
dragged  through  the  streets,  nor  exposed  in  the  turnings  of  the  market- 
place, nor  posted  on  the  comers  or  gates  of  palaces"*.    She  is  formed  of 
an  alchymy  of  such  virtue,  that  be  who  knows  how  to  manage  her  will 
convert  her  into  the  purest  gold  of  inestimable  price.    He  who  possesses 

■"  We  have  only  to  imagine  Cervantes  in  poverty,  and  neglected,— -we  do  not 
ny^by  Christian  charity,  but  by  ignorance  and  meanness, — to  perceive  in  this 
phrase,  from  his  pen,  a  bitter  irony.  The  reader  has  seen,  in  note  177,  what 
sense  Uie  word  letten  has  in  Spanish. 

""Cervantes  has  already  said,  in  his  novel  t?u  Qitamtta  of  Madrid:  **  Poetry  is 
a  charming  nyrapb,  chaste,  modest,  discreet,  intelligent,  reserved.  .  .  .  She 
is  the  friend  of  solitude ;  the  running  streams  delight  her,  the  meadows  soothe 
her,  the  trees  refVesh  her  soul,  the  flowers  gladden  her  heart ;  finally,  she  charms 
and  instructs  all  who  make  her  their  friend." 
10*  H 
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her  should  keep  a  strict  hand  orer  her,  not  suflfering  her  to  make  excar- 
sioDS  in  licentious  satires  or  lifeless  sonnets.  She  must  in  no  wise  be  venal, 
though  she  need  not  reject  the  profits  arising  from  heroic  poems,  mourn- 
ful tragedies,  or  pleasant  and  artful  comedies ;  but  she  must  not  be  med- 
dled with  by  buffoons,  or  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  incapable  of  knowing  or 
esteeminff  the  treasures  locked  up  in  her.  And  think  not.  Sir,  thai  I  give 
the  appellalion  of  vulgar  to  the  common  people  alone ;  all  the  ignomnt, 
though  they  be  lords  or  princes,  ought  and  must  be  taken  into  the  number 
of  the  vulgar.  He  therefore  who,  with  the  aforesaid  qualifications,  addicts 
himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  poetry,  will  become  famous,  and  will 
make  his  name  to  be  honoured  in  all  the  polite  nations  of  the  world.  And 
as  to  what  you  say,  Sir,  that  your  son  does  not  much  esteem  the  Spanish 
poetry,  I  am  of  opinion  that  ne  is  not  very  right  in  that ;  and  the  reason 
IS  this :  the  great  Homer  did  not  write  in  Latin,  because  he  was  a  Greek, 
nor  Virgil  in  Greek,  because  he  was  a  Roman^.    In  short,  all  the  ancient 

S>et8  wrote  in  the  lan^age  they  sucked  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  and 
d  not  hunt  afler  foreign  tongues  to  express  the  sublimity  of  their  con- 
ceptions. This  being  so,  it  is  fit  the  cusumi  should  take  place  in  all  na- 
tions, and  the  German  poet  should  not  be  undervalued  for  writing  in  his 
own  tongue,  nor  the  Castilian,  nor  even  the  Biscayan,  for  writing  in  his. 
But  your  son,  I  should  imagine,  does  not  dislike  the  Spanish  poetry ; 
rather  the  poets  who  are  merely  Spanish,  without  any  knowledge  of  other 
languages  or  sciences  which  might  adorn,  enliven  and  assist  their  natural 
genms.  Even  in  this  there  may  be  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  a  true  opinion 
that  the  poet  is  bom  one  ^ ;  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  a  natural  poet 
comes  forth  a  poet  from  his  mother's  womb ;  and  with  this  talent  given 
him  by  Heaven,  without  fiirtber  study  or  art,  composes  things  which 
verify  the  saying :  Est  Deua  in  nobis,  etc^  Not,  I  must  add,  but  that 
a  natural  poet,  who  improves  himself  by  art,  will  be  a  much  better  poet 
and  have  the  advantage  of  him  who  has  no  other  tide  to  it  but  the  know- 
ledge of  that  art  alone.  The  reason  is  because  art  cannot  exceed  nature, 
but  only  perfect  it ;  so  that  art  mixed  with  nature,  and  nature  with  art, 
form  a  complete  poet.  To  conclude  my  discourse,  Sic^or  hidalgo,  let 
your  son  follow  the  direction  of  his  stara.  Being  so  m)d  a  scholar  as  he 
must  needs  be,  and  having  already  happily  mounted  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder  of  the  sciences,  that  of  the  languages,  with  the  help  of  these  he 
will  by  himself  ascend  to  the  top  of  human  learninfif,  which  is  no  less  an 
honour  and  an  ornament  to  a  gentleman,  than  a  mitre  to  a  bishop  or  the 
long  robe  to  the  learned  in  the  law.  If  your  son  writes  satires  injurious  to 
the  reputation  of  othere,  chide  him  and  tear  his  performances.    But  if  he 

**  Lope  de  Vega  has  repeated  this  expression  word  for  word  in  the  third  act 
of  his  Dorotea.  He  says  likewise,  in  the  dedication  of  his  comedy  El  verdadero 
amanttj  inscribed  to  his  son  :  ^  I  have  met  with  many  people  who,  ignorant  of 
their  own  language,  pride  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  despise 
every  thing  written  in  a  modem  tongue,  forgetful  that  Greeks  did  not  write  in 

Latin,  nor  the  Latins  in  Greek The  real  poet,  of  whom  it  is  said 

that  there  is  but  one  in  an  age,  writes  and  excels  in  his  native  language,  as  Pe* 
trarch  in  Italian,  Rbnsard  in  French,  and  Garcilaso  in  Spanish." 

^  NoMcuiUur  poeta^fiunl  oratoru,  says  Quintilian. 

«■  Ovid,  Jrt  of  Love,  lib.  iii.  v.  547  j  and  Thi  Fasti,  lib.  vi.  v.  6. 
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pens  discouTsesv  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  reprehendingr  vice  in  general,  as 

thai  poet  so  elegantly  does,  commend  him,  oecause  it  is  lawful  for  a  poet 

to  write  against  envy,  and  to  brand  the  envious  in  his  verses ;  and  so  of 

other  vices,  but  not  to  single  out  particular  characters.    But  there  are  poets 

who«  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  one  malicious  thing,  will  run  the  hazard 

of  being  banished  to  the  isles  of  Pontus^.    If  the  poet  be  chaste  in  his 

manners,  he  will  be  so  in  his  verses.    The  pen  is  the  tongue  of  the  mind ; 

such  as  are  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  such  will  be  the  productions  of 

the  pen.     When  kings  and  prinoes  see  the  wonderful  science  of  poetry 

emploj'ed  on  prudent,  virtuous  and  grave  subjects,  they  honour,  esteem 

and  enrich  the  poets,  and  even  crown  them  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree, 

which  the  thunderbolt  hurts  not^,  signifying  that  nobody  ought  to  ofTend 

those  who  wear  such  crowns,  and  whose  temples  are  so  adorned.*' 

The  gentleman  in  green  was  struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration 
at  Don  Gluijcote*s  harangue,  insomuch  that  he  began  to  waver  in  his 
opinion  as  to  his  being  a  madman.  In  the  midst  of  the  dissertation,  Sancho, 
it  not  being  much  to  his  taste,  had  gone  out  of  the  road  to  beg  a  little 
milk  of  sotne  shepherds  who  were  hard  by  milking  their  ewes.  And 
now  the  gentleman,  highly  satisfied  with  Don  Cluixote's  ingenuity  and 
ffood  sense,  was  renewing  the  discourse,  when  on  a  sudden  £k>n  Quixote, 
ufting  up  his  eyes,  perceived  a  car  surmounted  with  royal  banners  coming 
the  same  road  they  were  going.  Believing  it  to  be  some  new  adventure, 
he  called  aloud  to  Sancho  to  come  and  give  him  his  helmet.  Sancho, 
hearing  himself  called,  left  the  shepherds,  and  pricking  on  his  donkey  in 
all  haste,  came  where  his  master  was,  whom  there  befell,  as  will  be  seen, 

a  most  dreadful  and  stupendous  adventure. 

* 

'"In  allasion  to  the  exile  of  Ovid,  who  was  banished,  not  to  the  islands,  but 
rbe  western  coast  of  the  Pontus.  Nor  was  it  for  a  raischievous  expression,  but 
ibr  an  imprudent  look,  that  he  was  exiled. 

Inscia  quod  crimen  viderunt  lumina,  plector ; 

Peocatumque  oculos  est  habuisse  meum.         (Eleg.  5.) 

^  Tlie  ancients,  and  Pliny  among  them,  believed  that  the  laurel  was  a  pre- 
servative ai^nat  thunderbolts.     Suetonius  says  of  Tiberius :  Et  turbatiore  ado 
mmguam  nan  conmam  kmnam  capiU  g$iUmty  quodjvkmiu  adfiari  ntgetwr  id  gemu 
frondU.     (C^p.  Uix.) 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


WHEREIN  18  SET  VORTH  THE  LAST  AND  HIOHSffT  POINT  WHICH  THE 
UNHEARD-OF  COVRAQB  OT  DON  QUIXOTE  EtBR  DID  OR  COULD  ARRIYE 
AT,  IN  THE  HAPFV  CONCLUIIION  WHICH  HE  OATB  TO  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  THE  UONt. 

LoviNO  reader,  the  history  proceeds  to  relate  that,  when  Dod  Cluixote 
called  oat  to  Sancho  to  hring  him  his  helmet,  the  squire  was  huying  some 
ourds  of  the  shepherds.  Being  hurried  by  the  violent  haste  his  master 
was  in,  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them,  nor  how  to  bestow  them ;  and 
that  he  might  not  lose  them,  now  they  were  paid  for,  he  bethought  him 
of  clapping  them  into  his  master's  helmet ;  and  with  this  excellent  shift, 
back  he  came  to  learn  the  commands  of  Don  Cluixote,  who  said  to  him : 
**  Friend,  give  me  the  helmet ;  for  either  I  know  little  of  adventures,  or 
that  which  I  descry  yonder  is  one  that  does  and  will  oblige  me  to  have 
recourse  to  arms."  The  man  in  the  green  caban,  hearing  this,  cast  his 
eyes  every  way  as  far  as  he  could,  and  discovered 'nothing  but  a,  car 
coming  towards  them  with  two  or  three  small  flags,  by  which  he  conjec- 
tured that  the  said  car  was  bringing  some  of  the  king's  money.  So  he 
told  Don  (Quixote ;  but  the  latter  believed  him  not,  always  thinking  and 
imagining  that  every  thing  that  befell  him  must  be  an  adventure,  and 
adventures  upon  adventures.  Therefore  he  answered  the  hidalgo ;  '*  Pre- 
paration is  half  the  baule ;  nothing  is  lost  by  being  upon  one's  guard ; 
tor  L  know  by  experience  that  I  have  enemies  both  visiole  and  invisible, 
and  I  know  not  when  nor  from  what  quarter,  nor  at  what  time  nor  in 
what  shape,  they  will  encounter  me."  Turning  about,  he  then  demanded 
his  helmet  of  Sancho,  who,  not  having  time  to  take  out  the  curds,  was 
forced  to  give  it  him  as  it  was.  Don  Cluixote  took  it  without  minding 
what  was  in  it,  and  clapped  it  hastily  upon  his  head :  but  as  the  curds 
were  squeezed  and  prised,  the  whey  began  to  run  down  the  face  and 
beard  of  Don  Cluixote ;  at  which  he  was  so  startled,  that  he  said  to  Sancho : 
**  What  can  this  mean,  Sancho  ?  Methinks  my  skall  is  softening,  or  my 
brains  melting,  or  I  sweat  from  head  to  foot.  It  I  do  really  sweat,  in  truth 
it  is  not  through  fear.  Yet  do  I  verily  believe  I  am  like  to  have  a  terrible 
adventure  of  mis.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  wipe  withal,  give  it  me,  for 
the  copious  sweat  quite  blinds  my  eyes."  Sancho  said  nothing,  but  gave 
him  a  cloth,  and  thanked  Heaven  that  his  master  had  not  found  out  the 
truth.  Don  Cluixote  wiped  himself,  and  took  off  his  helmet  to  see  what 
it  was  that  so  over-cooled  his  head.  When  he  saw  some  white  lumps  in 
ity  he  put  them  to  his  nose,  and,  smelling  them :  **  By  the  life  of  my  lady 
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Dalcinea  ^1  Toboaol"  cried  he,  "they  are  curds  yen  bare  clapped  in 
here,  vile  traitori  and  incmmdente  si^uire  !"  Bancho  anatrered  with  greM 
phlegm  and  dissimakition  :  "If  they  are  cards  give  me  them  to  eat;  or 
rather  may  the  devii  eal  them  Tor  me,  Tor  il  must  be  he  thai  put  them 
there.  What!  1  ofier  to  Toul  your  worship's  hehnet!  In  faith.  Sir,  by 
what  Ood  giyee  me  to  underttand,  I  too  have  eochanters  who  persecute 
me  aa  a  creature  and  member  of  your  worship,  i  warrant  ibey  hare 
put  that  dirt  there  in  order  to  9tir  your  patience  to  wiath  agsinst  me,  and 
provoke  yoa  to  bang  my  sideg,  as  you  used  to  do.  But  truly  this  boat 
tbey  have  missed  their  aim ;  for  i  truat  to  the  candid  judgment  of  my 
master,  who  will  consider  that  1  have  neither  curds  nor  cream,  nor  any 
thing-  like  it,  and  that  if  I  had,  I  should  sooner  have  put  them  into  my 
nomach  than  into  your  honour's  helmet." — "  It  majr  he  so,"  said  Don 
Quixote.  All  this  the  hidalgo  saw,  and  saw  with  astontshmcDt,  especially 
when  Don  Quixote,  afler  having  wiped  his  bead,  face,  beard  and  helmet, 
clapping  it  on,  and  fixing  himself  firm  on  his  stirrups,  half-drawing  his 
sword  and  grasping  his  lance,  cried  :  "  Now,  come  what  will,  here  1  am 
prepared  to  encounter  Satan  himself  in  person." 

By  this  dme,  the  car  with  the  flags  was  come  up.     Nobody  was  with 
it  but  the  canet  upon  one  of  the  miilea,  and  a  man  sitting  upon  the  foie 
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part.  Don  Ctuixote  planted  himself  ri^ht  in  front  of  them«  and  said : 
*•  Whither  «o  ye,  brethren  ?  What  car  is  this  ?  What  have  you  in  it, 
and  what  banners  are  those?"  The  carter  answered:  **The  car  is 
mine ;  in  it  are  two  fierce  lions,  which  the  general  of  Oran  is  sending  to 
court  as  a  present  to  his  majesty,  and  the  flags  belong  to  our  liege  the 
king,  to  show  that  what  is  in  the  car  is  his." — *^  And  are  the  lions  large?" 
demanded  Don  Ctuixote.  *<  So  large,"  replied  the  man  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  car,  ^  that  larger  never  came  from  Africa  into  Spain.  I  am 
the  keeper  of  the  lions,  and  have  had  chanro  of  several,  but  never  of  any 
so  large  as  these.  They  are  a  male  and  lemale ;  the  lion  is  in  the  first 
cage,  the  lioness  in  that  behind,  and  at  present  they  are  hungry,  not 
having  eaten  to-day.  Therefore,  Sir,  get  out  of  the  way,  for  we  must 
make  haste  to  the  place  where  we  are  to  feed  them."  At  this  Don  Ctuix- 
ote smiled  a  little,  and  said :  **To  me  your  lion- whelps !  your  lion-whelps 
to  me !  and  at  this  time  of  day  ?  By  the  living  Qod !  the  necromancers 
who  sent  them  hither  shall  see  if  I  be  a  man  to  be  scared  by  lions.  Alight, 
honest  friend  ;  and,  since  you  are  their  keeper,  open  the  cages  and  turn 
out  those  beasts.  In  the  midst  of  this  field  will  I  make  them  know  who 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  is,  in  spite  of  the  enchanters  that  sent  them 
to  me." — **  Very  well,"  said  the  hidalgo  to  himself,  ^  our  good  knight  has 
given  us  a  specimen  of  what  he  is.  Doubtless  the  curds  have  softened 
his  skull  and  ripened  his  brains."  At  this  juncture  Sancho  came  to  him : 
**  For  God's  sake.  Sir,"  cried  he,  **  order  it  so  that  my  master  Don  Quix- 
ote may  not  encounter  these  lions.  If  he  does,  they  will  tear  us  all  to 
pieces."—'*  What  then,  is  your  master  really  so  mad,"  answered  the 
hidalgo,  **  that  you  fear  and  believe  he  will  attack  such  fierce  animals  ?"— 
**He  is  not  mad,"  answered  Sancho,  **but  daring." — ^^*I  will  make  him 
desist,"  replied  the  hidalgo.  And,  going  to  Don  Quixote,  who  was  has- 
tening the  keeper  to  open  the  cages,  he  said  :  ^  Sir,  knights-errant  should 
undertake  adventures  which  promise  good  success,  and  not  such  as  are 
quite  desperate.  The  valour  which  orders  too  near  upon  the  confines 
of  rashness  has  in  it  more  of  madness  than  fortitude ;  besides,  these  lions 
do  not  come  to  assail  your  worship,  nor  do  they  so  much  as  dream  of  any 
such  thing.  They  are  going  to  oe  presentea  to  his  majesty ;  and  it  is 
not  proper  to  detain  them  or  hinder  tneir  journey." — *^  Signor  hidalgo," 
answered  Don  Quixote;  **go  hence;  mind  your  decoy-partridge  and 
your  stout  ferret,  and  leave  every  one  to  his  own  business.  This  is  mine, 
and  I  will  know  whether  these  gentlemen  lions  come  against  me  or  not." 
And  turning  to  the  keeper,  he  added :  **  I  vow  to  God,  Don  rascal,  if  you 
do  not  instantly  open  the  cages,  with  this  lance  I  will  pin  you  to  the  car." 
The  carter,  seeing  the  resolution  of  this  armed  apparition,  said :  ^  Good 
Sir,  for  charity's  sake  be  pleased  to  let  me  take  off  mv  mules,  and  get 
with  them  out  of  danger  before  the  lions  are  let  loose.  Should  my  cattle 
be  killed,  I  am  undone  for  all  the  days  of  my  life,  having  no  other  liveli- 
hood but  this  car  and  these  mules." — ^  O  man  of  little  faith !"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  ** alight  and  unyoke  your  beasts,  and  do  what  you  will; 
but  you  shall  ouickly  see  you  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  might  have 
saved  yourself  this  trouble.''  The  carter  alighted,  and  unyoked  &is  mules 
in  great  haste,  while  the  keeper  said  aloud :  **  Bear  witness  all  here  pre- 
sent, that  against  my  will  and  by  compubion  I  open  the  cages  and  let 
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loose  the  lions ;  I  protest  to  this  gentleman  that  all  the  harm  and  mischief 
these  beasts  do  shall  stand  and  be  placed  to  his  account,  with  my  salary 
and  perquisites  over  and  above.  Pray,  gentlemen,  shift  for  you rae lyes 
before  I  open :  for,  as  to  myself,  I  am  sure  they  will  do  me  no  hurt." 

Again  the  hidalgo  pressed  Don  Cluixote  to  desist  from  doing  so  mad  a 
thing,  it  being  to  tempt  God  to  undertake  so  extravagant  an  action.  Don 
€luixote  merely  replied  that  he  knew  what  he  did.  The  gentleman  re- 
joined, bidding  him  to  consider  well  of  it,  for  he  was  certain  he  deceived 
himself.  ^  Nay,  Sir,"  replied  Don  Cluixote,  "  if  you  do  not  care  to  be  a 
spectator  of  wmit  yon  think  will  prove  a  tragedy,  spur  your  flea-bitten, 
and  save  yourself."  Sancho,  hearing  this,  ^sot/ght  him  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  to  desist  from  that  enterprise,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of 
the  windmills,  the  fearful  one  of  the  fulling-mill  hammers,  and  in  short, 
all  the  expk)its  he  had  performed  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  were 
mere  tarts  and  cheesecakes.  **  Consider,  Sir,"  said  Sancho,  **  that  here 
is  no  enchantment,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  I  have  seen,  through  the  grates 
and  chinks  of  the  cage,  the  claw  of  a  true  Uon ;  snd  I  guess  by  it  that  the 
lion  to  whom  such  a  claw  belongs  is  bic^ger  than  a  mountain." — **  How- 
ever it  be,"  answered  Don  Q^uixote,  **  tear  will  make  it  appear  to  you 
bigger  than  half  the  world.  Retire,  Sancho,  and  leave  me.  If  I  die 
here,  you  know  our  old  amement :  repair  to  Dulcinea,  and  I  say  no 
more."  To  these  he  added  other  expressions,  with  which  he  cut  off  all 
hope  of  his  desisting  from  his  extravagant  design. 

The  man  in  the  green  gaban  would  fain  have  opposed  him,  but  found 
himself  unequally  matched  in  weapons  and  armour,  and  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  engage  with  a  madman,  for  such,  by  this  time,  he  took  Don 
Q^iixote  to  be  in  all  points.  The  latter  hastening  the  keeper  and  reiter- 
ating his  menaces,  the  hidalgo  took  occasion  to  clap  spurs  to  his  mare, 
Sancho  to  his  donkey,  and  the  carter  to  his  mules,  all  endeavouring  to 
get  as  far  from  the  car  as  they  could,  before  the  lions  were  let  loose. 
Sancho  lamented  the  death  of  his  master,  verily  believing  it  would  now 
overtake  him  in  the  paws  of  the  lions ;  he  cursed  his  hard  fortune,  he 
cursed  the  unlucky  hour  that  it  came  into  his  head  to  serve  him  again ; 
but,  for  ail  his  tears  and  lamentations,  he  ceased  not  punching  his  donkey 
to  get  far  enough  from  the  car. 

The  keeper,  seeing  that  the  fugitives  were  got  a  good  way  off,  repeated 
his  arguments  and  entreaties  to  Don  Cluixote,  who  answered  that  he 
heard  him,  and  that  he  should  trouble  himself  with  no  more  arguments 
nor  entreaties,  as  all  would  signify  nothing,  and  that  he  must  make  haste. 
Whilst  the  keeper  was  opening  the  first  grate,  Don  Cluixote  considered 
with  himself,  whether  it  would  be  best  to  fight  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
and  at  last  be  determined  to  fight  on  foot,  lest  Rocinante  should  be  terri- 
fied at  sight  of  the  lions.  Thereupon  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  fiung 
aside  his  lance,  braced  on  his  shield,  and  drew  his  sword ;  then,  march- 
ing slowly,  with  an  intrepid  and  undaunted  heart,  he  planted  himself 
before  the  car,  devoutly  commending  himself,  first  to  God,  then  to  his 
mistress,  Dulcinea. 

Be  it  known,  that  the  author  of  this  faithful  history,  coming  to  this 
passage,  falls  into  exclamations,  and  cries  out,  *'  O  strenuous,  and  beyond 
all  expression,  courageous  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha!  thou  mirrors 
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wherein  all  the  valiant  ones  of  the  world  may  behold  tbemaelves !  thou 
second  Don  Manuel  Poncia  de  Leon,  who  was  the  glory  and  honour  of 
the  Spanish  knights !  with  what  words  shall  I  relate  this  treniendocn 
exploit?  by  what  arguments  shall  I  render  it  credible  to  succeeding 
ages  T  or  what  praises,  though  above  all  hyperbcJes,  hyperbolical,  do  not 
fit  and  become  thee  ?  thou,  alone,  and  on  foot,  intrepid  and  magnanimous, 
with  a  single  sword,  and  that  not  one  of  those  trenchant  blades  marked 
with  a  litue  dog  ^^,  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  shield,  not  of  the 
brightest  and  most  shining  steel,  standest  calmly,  expecting  two  of  the 
fiercest  lions  that  the  forest  of  Africa  ever  bred.  Ah  !  let  th^  own  deeds 
praise  thee,  valorous  Maocbegan :  for  here  1  must  leave  on  for  want  of 
words  whereby  to  enhance  them.'* 

Here  the  author  ends  his  exclamation,  and  resumes  the  thread  of  the 
history.  When  the  keeper  saw  Don  Quixote  fixed  in  his  posture,  and 
that  he  could  not  avoid  letting  loose  the  male  lion,  on  pain  of  fiilling  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  the  angry  and  daring  kniffht,  he  set  wide  open  the 
door  of  the  first  cage,  where  lay  the  lion,  which  appeared  to  be  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  and  of  a  hideous  and  frightful  aspect.  The  first  thinff 
he  did  was  to  turn  himself  round  in  the  cage,  reach  out  a  paw,  and 
stretch  himself  at  full  length.  He  then  gaped  and  yawned  very  leisurely ; 
then  licked  the  dust  off  his  eyes,  and  washed  his  face  with  half-a-yard 
of  tongue.  This  done,  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  cage,  and  stared 
round  on  all  sides,  with  eyes  of  fire ;  a  sight  and  aspect  enough  to  have 
struck  terror  into  temerity  itself.  Don  duixote  only  observed  him  with 
attention,  wishing  he  would  leap  out  from  the  car  and  grapple  with  him, 
that  he  might  tear  him  in  pieces. 

To  such  a  pitch  of  extravagance  had  his  incredible  madness  transported 
him.  But  the  generous  lion,  more  civil  than  arrogant,  taking  no  notice 
of  his  vapouring  and  bravadoes,  after  having  stared  about  him,  as  has 
been  said,  turned  his  back,  showed  his  hinder  part  to  Don  Cluixote,  and, 
with  great  phlegm  and  calmness,  laid  himself  down  again  in  the  cage. 
When  Don  Cluixote  saw  this,  he  ordered  the  keeper  to  give  him  some 
blows,  and  provoke  him  to  come  forth.  '*  That  I  will  not  do,*'  cried  the 
keeper,  '^for  should  I  provoke  him,  I  myself  shall  be  the  first  he  will  tear 
in  pieces:  Be  satisfied.  Signer  cavalier,  with  what  is  done ;  it  is  all  that 
can  be  said  in  point  of  courage,  and  do  not  tempt  fortune  a  second  time. 
The  lion  has  the  door  open ;  it  is  in  his  choice  to  come  forth  or  not ;  since 

^  The  swords  made  by  Julian  del  Rey,  a  celebrated  armourer  of  Toledo,  and 
a  Moor  by  birth,  were  called  Httle  dog  twordi  (upadat  del  PerrUb)^  because  the 
blades  of  them  were  impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  little  dog.  These  weapons 
were  short  and  broad  in  the  blade.  Since  the  conquest  of  Toledo  by  the 
Spaniards  over  the  Arabs  (1085),  this  city  was  for  several  centuries  the  best 
manufactory  in  Christendom  for  all  arms  but  fire  arms.  Besides  Julian  del  Rey, 
it  was  the  residence  of  Antonio,  Cuellar,  Sahagun,  and  his  three  sons,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  armourers,  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 
In  1617,  Cristobal  de  Figu^roa,  in  his  book,  intituled,  Plciza  univtrBol  de  ciencioM 
y  ortet,  enumerated  by  name  as  many  as  eighteen  celebrated  sword  cutlers 
established  in  the  same  town,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  municipality,  the  marks 
or  stamps  (eiMiof)  of  ninety-nine  armourers  are  still  preserved.  At  the  present 
day  (1838),  not  a  single  armourer  is  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  and  even  the  secret 
of  the  temper,  which  the  Mozarabs  communicated  to  the  Spaniards,  is  lost. 
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Jie  has  nol  yet  come  oat,  be  will  not  come  out  all  thia  day.    The  mat* 
neas  of  your  worship's  courage  is  already  sufficiently  shown..    No  oraye 
comhatant,  as  I  take  it,  is  obliged  to  more  than  to  challenge  his  foe  and 
expect  him  in  the  field ;  and  if  the  antagonist  does  not  meet  him,  the  in- 
iamy  lies  at  his  door,  and  the  expectant  gains  the  crown  of  conquest."— 
^That  is  true,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  ^'shut  the  door,  friend,  and  give 
me  a  certificate,  in  the  best  form  you  can,  of  what  you  have  seen  me  do 
here.    It  is  fit  it  should  be  known  how  you  opened  to  the  lion ;  I  waited 
ibr  him ;  he  came  not  out ;  I  waited  for  him  again ;  again  he  came  not 
out ;  and  again  he  laid  him  down.    I  am  bound  to  no  more ;  enchant- 
ments avaunt,  and  God  help  right  truth,  and  true  chivalry ;  so  shut  the 
door,  while  I  make  a  signal  to  the  fugitive  and  absent,  that  they  may  have 
an  account  of  this  exploit  from  your  mouth." 

The  keeper  did  so,  and  Don  Cluixote/clapping  on  the  point  of  his  lance 
the  linen  cloth  wherewith  he  had  wiped  the  torrent  of  the  curds  from  off 
his  face,  began  to  call  out  to  the  rest,  who  still  fied,  turning  about  their 
heads  at  every  step,  all  in  a  troop  round  the  hidalgo.  Sancho  chancing 
10  espy  the  signal  of  the  white  handkerchief;  **May  I  be  hanfi;ed,"  said 
he,  **if  my  master  has  not  vanquished  the  wild  beast,  since  he  calls  to 
Jis."  They  all  three  halted,  and  knew  that  it  was  E)on  Cluixotte  who 
made  the  signs.  Part  of  their  fear  subsiding,  they  drew  nearer  by  de- 
grees, till  they  came  where  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  words  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  was  calling  to  them.  Finally,  they  came  back  to  the  car, 
and  then  Don  Cluixote  said  to  the  carter:  ** Put  to  your  mules  again,' 
brother,  and  continue  your  journey.  And,  Sancho,  give  two  gold  crowns 
to  him  and  the  keeper,  to  make  them  amends  for  my  having  detained 
them." — ^  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Sancho ;  **  but  what 
is  become  of  the  lions  ?  are  they  dead  or  alive  ?" 

Then  the  keeper,  very  minutely,  and  with  proper  pauses,  related  the 
success  of  the  conflict,  exaggerating  the  best  he  could  the  valour  of  Don 
Qjiixote,  at  sight  of  whom,  he  said,  the  abashed  lion  durst  not  stir  out  of 
the  cage,  though  he  had  held  open  the  door  a  good  while ;  and,  upon  his 
representing  to  the  knight  that  it  was  tempting  Grod  to  provoke  the  lion, 
to  make  him  come  out  bv  force,  as  he  would  have  had  him  do  whether 
he  would  or  not,  and  wholly  against  his  will,  he  had  sufiered  the  cage 
door  to  be  shut.  ^  What  think  you  of  this,  Sancho  ?"  cried  Don  Cluixote ; 
^  can  any  enchantments  prevail  against  true  courage  ?  With  ease  may 
the  enchanters  deprive  me  of  good  fortune,  but  of  courage  and  resolution 
they  never  can." 

Sancho  gave  the  gold  crowns,  the  carter  put  his  cattle  to,  the  keeper 
kissed  Don  Quixote's  hands  for  the  favour  received,  and  promised  him 
to  relate  this  yalorous  exploit  to  the  king  himself  when  he  came  to  court. 
«*  If  perchance  his  majesty,"  said  Don  Quixote,  '<  should  inquire  who  per- 
formed it,  tell  him  the  knioht  of  the  lions  ;  for,  from  henceforward  I 
resolve,  that  the  title  {  have  hitherto  borne  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrotv- 
fid  Figure^  shall  be  changed,  trucked,  and  altered  to  this.  Herein  I  fol- 
low the  ancient  practice  ofknights-errant,  who  changed  their  names  when 
they  had  a  mind,  or  whenever  it  served  their  turn  *°*."    That  said,  the 

•"  In  liJcd  manner  Amadis  of  Graul,  whom  Don  Quixote  made  his  especial 
model,  after  styling  himself  the  Knight  of  the  Ltom,  called  himself  sucoessiyely 
VOL.  II.  — 11 
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car  went  on  its  way,  and  Don  duixote,  Sancho,  and  the  man  in  the  gieen 
gaban  pursued  their  journey  ^. 

In  ail  this  time,  Don  Diego  de  Miranda  had  not  spoken  a  word,  being 
all  attention  to  observe  and  remark  the  actions  and  words  of  Don  Cluixote, 
taking  him  to  be  a  sensible  madman,  and  a  madman  bordering  upon  good 
sense.  The  first  part  of  bis  history  had  not  yet  come  to  his  Knowledge, 
for,  had  he  read  that,  his  wonder  at  Don  Qjuixote*s  words  and  actions 
would  have  ceased,  as  knowing  the  nature  of  his  madness.  But  knowing 
nothing  of  it,  he  sometimes  thought  him  in  bis  senses,  and  sometimes  out 
of  them,  because  what  he  spoke  was  coherent,  elegant,  and  well  said,  and 
what  he  did  was  extravagant,  rash,  and  foolish.  ^  What  greater  mad- 
ness,*' said  the  hidalgo  to  himself,  *'  can  there  be  than  to  clap  on  a  helmet 
full  of  curds,  and  persuade  one's  self  that  enchanters  have  melted  one's 
skull  ?  what  greater  rashness,  what  greater  extravagance,  than  to  resolve 
to  fight  with  lions  ?"  EK)n  Quixote  dispelled  his  reverie,  and  cut  short 
his  soliloquy,  by  saying :  **  Doubtless,  Signer  Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  in 
your  opinion  I  must  needs  pass  for  an  extravagant  madman.  And  no 
wonder  it  should  be  so,  for  my  actions  indicate  no  less.  Now  for  all  that, 
I  would  have  you  know,  that  I  am  neither  so  mad  nor  so  shallow  as  I 
may  have  appeared  to  be.  A  fine  appearance  makes  the  gallant  cavalier, 
in  shininff  armour,  prancing  over  the  lists  at  some  joyful  tournaments,  in 
si^ht  of  the  ladies ;  a  fine  appearance  makes  the  knight,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  sauare,  before  the  eyes  of  his  prince,  he  transfixes  a 
furious  bull*'";  ana  a  fine  appearance  likewise  do  those  knights  make^ 

f^  Red  Knight,  tfw  Knight  of  tht  Firm  hland,  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Sward,  tha 
Kn^ht  of  the  Dwarf  and  the  Grecian  Knight. 

^  The  chivalric  histories  are  full  of  com  bats  between  knights  and  lions.  Pal- 
merin  d'Olive  slew  them  as  if  they  had  been  lambt.  and  his  son  Primaleon  made 
equally  short  work  with  the  monarch  of  the  forest  Palmerin  of  England  fought 
unaided  two  lions  and  two  tigers ;  and  when  king  Perion,  Amadis  of  GauPs  fa- 
ther, wanted  to  attack  a  lion  tliat  seized  a  stag  which  he,  Perion,  was  pursuing} 
be  was  obliged  to  alight  from  his  horse,  which  wat  terrified  and  refuted  to  put  for' 
ward.  It  is  related  that,  during  the  last  war  of  Grenada,  the  Catholic  kings  hav- 
ing  received  from  an  African  emir  a  present  of  several  lions,  the  court  ladies 
surveyed  the  animals  within  their  arena  from  the  height  of  a  balcony.  One  of 
them,  who  terved  the  celebrated  Don  Manuel  Poncia,  either  wilfully  or  accident- 
ally let  fall  her  glove.  Don  Manuel  instantly  sprang  into  the  arena,  sword  in 
hand,  and  recovered  his  mistress's  glove.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Queen 
Isabella  called  him  Don  Manuel  Poncia  de  Leon,  which  name  his  descendants 
have  borne  ever  since :  hence  Cervantes  calls  Don  Quixote  eecond  Poncia  de  Leon. 
This  circumstance  is  related  by  several  chroniclers,  among  others  by  Perez  de 
Hita  in  one  of  his  romancet  (^Guerrat  civilet  de  Granada,  cap.  xvii). 

;  O  el  bravo  Don  Manuel, 

Ponce  de  Leon  llamado, 

Aquei  que  sacarA  el  giiante, 

Que  por  industria  fue  echado 

Donde  estaban  los  leones, 

Y  el  lo  saco  muy  osado  I 
^In  Spain,  before  bull-fights  were  abandoned  for  hired  gladiators,  they  were 
for  a  long  time  the  favourite  exercise  of  the  nobility,  and  the  most  elegant  pastime 
of  the  court.  Mention  of  ihem  is  made  in  the  Latin  chronicle  of  Alphonso  VII., 
in  which  are  described  the  festivals  given  in  Leon,  in  the  year  1144,  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Urraca  to  Don  Garcia,  King  of  Navarre : 
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who,  in  military  exercises,  entertain  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  do  honour  to 
their  prince's  court.  But,  above  all  these,  a  much  finer  appearance  makes 
the  knight-errant  who,  through  deserts  and  solitudes,  through  cross-ways, 
through  woods  and  over  mountains,  goes  in  auest  of  perilous  adventures, 
with  design  to  bring  them  to  a  happy  and  fortunate  conclusion,  only  to 
obtain  a  glorious  and  immortal  fame.  A  knight-errant,  I  say,  makes  a 
finer  appearance  in  the  act  of  succouring  a  widow  in  a  desert  place,  than 
a  knight-courtier  in  addressing  some  damsel  in  a  city.  All  cavaliers, 
moreover,  have  their  proper  and  their  peculiar  exercises.  Let  the  courtier 
wail  upon  the  kdies,  let  nim  adorn  his  prince's  court  with  rich  liveries, 
let  him  entertain  the  poorer  cavaliers  at  his  splendid  table,  let  him  order 
jousts,  let  him  manage  tournaments  ^,  let  him  show  himself  great,  liberal, 
magnificent,  and  above  all  a  good  Christian  :  in  this  manner  will  he  pre- 
cisely comply  with  the  obligations  of  his  duty.  But  let  the  knight-errant 
search  the  remotest  comers  of  the  world,  let  him  enter  the  most  intricate 
labyrinths,  let  him  at  every  step  assail  impossibilities,  let  him,  in  the  wild, 
uncultivated  deserts,  brave  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  the 
keen  inclemency  of  the  winter's  frost,  let  not  lions  daunt  him,  spectres 
affright  him,  or  dragons  and  andriaques  terrify  him ;  for  in  seeking  these, 
encountering  those,  and  conquering  them  all,  consists  his  principal  and 
true  employment.  It  being  then  my  lot  to  be  one  of  the  number  of 
knights-errant,  I  cannot  dedine  undertaking  whatever  I  imagine  to  come 
within  the  verge  of  my  profession.  Therefore  to  encounter  these  lions, 
as  I  just  now  did,  belonged  to  me  directly,  though  I  knew  it  to  be  most 
extravagant  rashness.  I  very  well  know  tnat  fortitude  is  a  virtue,  placed 
between  the  two  vicious  extremes  of  cowardice  and  rashness.  But  it  is 
better  the  valiant  should  rise  to  the  high  pitch  of  temerity,  than  sink  to  the 
low  point  of  cowardice.  For,  as  it  is  easier  for  the  prodigal  to  become 
liberal  than  for  the  covetous,  so  is  it  much  easier  for  the  rash  to  hit  upon 
being  truly  valiant,  than  for  the  coward  to  rise  to  true  valour.  And,  as 
to  undertaking  adventures,  believe  me,  Signor  Don  Diego,  it  is  better  to 
lose  the  game  by  a  card  too  much  than  one  too  little  ;  for  '  such  a  knight 

jSm,  latratu  canum  provocatU  tamru  protento  veitabuh  occidebant.  Later,  the  custom 
becomiag  general,  regulations  fbr  these  encounters  were  established,  and  many 
gentlemen  acquired  great  fame  hy  their  prowess  in  the  arena.  Don  Luis  Zapata, 
in  a  curious  chapter  of  his  Miscelanea  intituled  de  torn  y  torerot^  states  that  Charles 
y.  himself  fought  a  large  black  bull  called  Mahomet,  at  Yaladolid,  in  the  presence 
of  the  empress  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  Accidents  were  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  human  blood  very  often  stained  the  arena.  The  chroniclers  are 
full  of  tragic  narrations  of  encounters  with  bulls,  and  it  will  suffice  to  quote  father 
Pedro  Guzman  on  the  subject,  who  says  in  his  work  Bienes  del  honetto  trabajo 

(discurso  v.) "  It  is  asserted  that,  one  year  with  another,  there  annually  die 

in  Spain,  of  wounds  received  in  these  exercises,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
persons. . . . .  "  But  remonstrances  from  the  Cortes,  anathemas  from  the  Holy 
Office,  and  the  temptations  of  prohibitions  made  by  royal  authority,  have  all  been 
alike  unable  even  to  oool  the  mad  infatuation  of  the  Spaniards  in  favour  of  bull- 
fights. 

^  The  difference  between  jousts  (jW<u),  and  tournaments  (tonuoi),  is  that  in 
jousts,  the  combat  was  between  two  combatants  only,  and  in  tournaments,  two  par- 
titi  of  eight  each.  Jousts,  moreover,  were  always  fought  on  horseback,  and  the 
only  weapon  used  was  the  lance.  However,  under  the  general  name  of  tourna- 
ments was  included  every  description  of  chivalric  combat. 
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ifl  rash  and  daring'  sounds  better  in  the  ean  of  those  that  hear  it,  than 
*  such  a  knight  is  timorous  and  cowardly/  " — "  I  affirm,  Sisnor  Don 
Quixote,"  answered  Don  Diego,  **  that  all  you  have  said  and  done  is 
leyelled  by  the  line  of  right  reason,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  knight-errantry  should  be  lost,  they  might  be  found  in 
your  worship's  breast,  as  in  their  proper  depository  and  register.  But  let 
us  make  haste,  for  it  grows  late,  to  my  village  and  house,  that  you  may 
repose  and  refresh  yourself  after  your  late  toil,  which,  if  not  of  the  body, 
has  been  a  labour  of  the  mind,  the  fatigue  of  which  usually  aflects  the 
body  too."—**  I  accept  of  the  ofier  as  a  great  favour  and  kindness.  Signer 
Don  Diego,"  answered  Don  Ctuixote.  Spurring  on  a  little  more  than 
they  had  hitherto  done,  it  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  Don  Diego,  whom  Dcm  Quixote  called  the  Knighl 
oftht  Green  Oaban. 


-CHAP.    iTtll. 


CHAPTER  XVITI. 


Don  QotzoTE  foiuid  that  Don  Diet's  bouK  wu  apacioua,  after  the 
conDlry-ruhion.  having  the  anns  of  the  Tamily  caired  ia  rough  atone  over 
the  great  gates ;  the  Wtery  in  the  courl-yard,  the  cellar  under  the  porch, 
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and  seyeial  earthen  wine-jara  placed  round  about  it  The  earthen  wine- 
jars  beinff  of  the  ware  of  Toboso,  they  renewed  the  memory  of  his 
enchanted  and  metamorphosed  Dulcinea ;  and,  without  considennff  what 
he  said,  or  before  whom,  he  sighed,  and  cried  aloud,  **  O  sweet  pledges, 
found  now  to  my  sorrow !  sweet  and  joyous  when  Heaven  would  Imve 
it  so  ^'® !  O  ye  Tobosian  jars,  that  have  brought  back  to  my  remembrance 
the  sweet  pledge  of  my  greatest  bitterness !"  These  exclamations  were 
overheard  by  the  poetical  scholar,  Don  Diego's  son,  who,  with  his  mo* 
ther,  was  come  out  to  receive  him ;  and  both  mother  and  son  were 
astonished  at  the  strange  figure  of  Don  Cluixote.  The  latter,  alighting 
from  Rocinante,  very  courteously  desired  leave  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands, 
and  Don  Diego  said,  **  Receive,  madam,  with  your  accustomed  civility. 
Signer  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha,  whom  I  now  present  to  you,  a  knight- 
errant  by  profession,  and  the  meet  valiant  and  discreet  person  in  the 
world."  The  lady,  whose  name  was  Donna  Cristina,  received  him  with 
tokens  of  much  attection  and  civility,  and  Don  Cluixote  returned  them  in 
courteous  and  elegant  expressions.  The  same  kind  of  compliments 
passed  between  him  and  the  student,  whom,  by  his  talk,  Don  duixoie 
took  to  be  a  witty  and  acute  person. 

Here  the  author  of  this  history  sets  down  all  the  particulars  of  Don 
Diego's  house,  describing  all  the  furniture  usually  contained  in  the  man- 
sion of  a  rich  country  gentleman.  But  the  translator  thought  fit  to  pass 
over  in  silence  these  minute  matters,  as  not  suiting  with  the  principal 
scope  of  the  history,  in  which  truth  has  more  force  than  cold  and  insipid 
digressions. 

Don  Quixote  was  led  into  a  hall,  where  Sancho  unarmed  him,  and  he 
remained  in  his  wide  Walloon  breeches  and  chamois  doublet,  ail  be- 
smeared with  the  rust  of  his  armour.  His  band  was  of  the  college  cut, 
without  starch,  and  without  lace ;  his  buskins  were  date-coloured,  and 
his  shoes  waxed.  He  passed  over  his  shoulder  his  trusty  sword,  which 
hung  at  a  shoulder-beit  made  of  sea-wolfs  skin,  and  which  he  did  not 
girt  round  his  body,  because,  it  is  thought,  he  had  been  many  years 
troubled  with  a  weakness  in  his  loins.  Over  these  he  wore  a  short 
mantle  of  good  grey  cloth.  But  first  of  all,  with  five  or  six  kettles -of 
water  (for  there  is  some  difierence  as  to  the  number^,  he  washed  his  head 
and  face,  and  the  last  kettleful  continued  of  a  wney-colour,  thanks  to 
Sancho's  gluttony  and  the  purchase  of  the  fatal  curds  that  had  made  his 
roaster  so  white  and  clean. 

With  the  aforesaid  accoutrements,  and  with  a  genteel  air  and  deport- 
ment, Don  Cluixote  walked  into  another  hall  where  the  student  was  wait- 
ing to  entertain  them  till  the  cloth  was  laid,  for  the  lady  Donna  Cristina 
resolved  to  show,  upon  the  arrival  of  so  noble  a  guest,  that  she  knew 
how  to  regale  those  who  came  to  her  house. 

*^  Cervantes  here  puts  into  Don  Quixote's  mouth  two  popular  lines  which 
commence  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's  tenth  sonnet : 

I O  dulces  prendas,  por  mi  mal  halladas  I 
Dulces  y  alpgres  cuando  Dios  queria. 

These  verses  are  imitated  from  Yirgil.     (^JEn,  lib.  iv.) 

Dulces  exuvie,  dum  fata  deusque  sinebanL 
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While  Don  Ctuixote  was  unarming,  Don  Lorenzo  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  Don  Diego's  son)  had  leisure  to  say  to  his  father,  **  Pray,  Sir, 
who  is  this  gentleman  you  have  brought  us  home?  His  name,  his 
figure,  and  you  telling  us  he  is  a  knight-errant,  hold  my  mother  and  me 
in  great  suspense."-**^  I  know  not  how  to  answer  you,  my  son,'*  rephed 
Don  Diego.  **I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  him  act  the  part  of 
the  maddest  man  in  the  world,  and  then  talk  so  ingeniously  that  his  words 
contradict  and  undo  all  his  actions.  But  talk  to  him  yourself,  feel  the 
pube  of  his  understanding,  and,  since  you  have  discernment  enough, 
judge  of  his  discretion  or  distraction  as  you  shall  find,  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  rather  take  him  to  be  mad  than  otherwise." 

After  that  Don  Lorenzo  went  to  entertain  Don  Ctuixote,  as  has  been 
said,  and  among  other  discourses  which  passed  between  them,  Don  Ctuix- 
ote said  to  Don  Lorenzo :  **  Signer  Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  your  father, 
Sir,  has  given  me  some  account  of  your  rare  abilities  and  refined  judg- 
ment, and  particularly  that  you  are  a  great  poet."—**  A  poet,  perhaps,  I 
may  be,"  replied  Don  Lorenzo ;  **  but  a  great  one,  not  even  in  thought. 
True  it  is  I  am  somewhat  fond  of  poetry,  and  of  reading  the  good  poets ; 
but  I  in  no  wise  therefore  merit  the  title  my  father  is  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  roe." — ^  I  do  not  dislike  this  modesty,"  answered  Don  Ctuixote ; 
"for  poets  are  usually  very  arrogant,  each  thinking  himself  the  greatest 
in  the  world."— ^*  There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,"  answered  Don 
Lorenzo,  **such  an  one  there  may  be  who  is  really  a  poet  and  does  not 
think  it." — **  Very  few,"  answered  Don  Ctuixote ;  **  but  please  to  tell  me. 
Sir,  what  verses  are  those  vou  have  now  in  hand,  which  your  father  says 
make  you  so  uneasy  and  thoughtful.  If  it  be  some  gloss,  I  know  some- 
what oif  the  knack  of  glossing,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  it.  If  they  are 
designed  for  a  literary  joust*",  endeavour  to  obtain  the  second;  for  the 
first  is  always  carried  by  favour  or  by  the  great  quality  of  the  person, 
while  the.  second  b  bestowed  according  to  merit,  so  tnat  the  third  becomes 
the  second,  and  the  first,  in  this  account,  is  but  the  third,  according  to  the 
liberty  commonly  taken  in  your  universities.  But  for  all  that,  the  name 
of  first  makes  a  great  figure." — ^*  So  far,"  said  Don  Lorenzo  to  himself* 
**  I  cannot  judg^e  you  to  be  mad  ;  let  us  proceed. — Your  worship,  I  pre- 
sume," he  added  aloud,  **  has  frequented  the  schoob.  What  sciences 
have  you  studied  ?" — ^  That  of  knight-errantry,"  answered  Don  Ctuixote, 
**  which  is  as  good  as  poetry,  and  even  two  httle  fingers'  breadth  beyond 
it" — ^*  I  know  not  what  science  that  is,"  replied  Don  Lorenzo,  '*  and  hi- 
therto it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge."^-**  It  b  a  science,"  replied 

^  Literary  jousts  were  still  very  much  ia  vogue  in  Cervantes'  time ;  the  author 
himself,  when  he  was  at  Seville,  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  literary  contest 
opened  at  Saragossa  on  occasion  of  the  canonization  of  Saint  Hyacinth,  and  com- 
peted  also,  towards  the  Aose  of  his  life,  at  the  joust  instituted  for  an  eulogy  of 
Saint  Theresa.  There  arose,  on  the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega,  a  joust  of  this  kind 
to  eulogize  his  genius,  and  the  best  pieces  produced  by  that  competition  were 
collected  under  the  title  of  Fama  pottunuL — Cbristovai  Suarez  de  Figu^roa  says, 
in  his  Pasagero  (Mvno  3)  :  «  At  a  joust  which  recently  took  place  in  honour  of 
Saint  Antony  of  Padua,  five  thousand  pieces  of  poetry  were  contributed  to  com- 
pete the  palm  ;  so  that  after  carpeting  the  nave  and  cloisters  of  the  church  with 
the  most  elegant  of  these  compositions,  there  remained  enough  to  carpet  in  the 
nine  nianDer  a  hundred  other  monasteries.'' 
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Don  Quixote,  **  which  includes  in  it  all  or  most  of  the  other  sciences  of 
the  world.  In  effect,  he  who  professes  it  must  he  a  lawyer,  and  know 
the  laws  of  distributive  and  commutative  justice,  in  order  to  ^tve  every  ' 
one  that  which  is  proper  for  him.  He  must  he  a  theoio^an,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  Christian  faith  he  professes,  clearly  and 
distinctly,  whenever  it  is  required  of  him.  He  must  be  a  physician,  and 
especially  a  botanist,  in  order  to  know,  in  the  midst  of  wildernesses  and 
deserts,  the  herbs  and  simples  which  have  the  virtue  of  curing  wounds, 
for  the  knight-errant  must  not  at  every  turn  be  running  to  look  for  some- 
body to  heal  him.  He  must  be  an  astronomer,  in  order  to  know  by  the 
stars  what  is  o'clock,  and  what  part  or  climate  of  the  world  he  is  in.  He 
must  understand  mathematics,  because  at  every  foot  he  will  stand  in  need 
of  them ;  and,  setting  aside,  as  being  well  understood,  that  he  must  be 
adorned  with  all  the  cardinal  and  theological  virtues,  1  descend  to  some 
other  minute  particulars,  and  I  say  that  he  must  know  how  to  swim,  like 
the  fish  Nicolas*''.  He  must  know  how  to  shoe  a  horse,  how  to  keep 
the  saddle  and  bridle  in  repair ;  and,  to  return  to  what  was  said  above, 
he  must  preserve  his  faith  to  God  and  his  mistress  inviolate  *'* ;  he  must 
he  chaste  in  his  thoughts,  modest  in  his  words,  liberal  in  good  works,  va- 
liant in  exploits,  patient  in  toib,  charitable  to  the  needy,  and  lastly,  a 
maintainer  of  the  truth,  though  it  should  cost  his  life  to  defend  it.  Of  all 
these  great  and  small  parts  a  good  knight-errant  is  composed ;  consider 
then,  Signor  Don  Lorenzo,  whether  that  be  a  contemptible  science, 
which  the  knight  who  professes  it  learns  and  studies,  and  whether  it  may 
not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  stateliest  of  all  those  which  are  taught 
in  the  colleges  and  schools.*'^-**  If  it  be  so,'*  replied  Don  Lorenzo,  **  I 
maintain  that  this  science  is  preferable  to  all  others."-^^  How !  if  it  be 
so  ?"  answered  Don  Quixote.  **  What  I  mean,  Sir,"  said  I>on  Lorenzo, 
*'  is  that  I  question  whether  there  ever  have  been,  or  now  are  in  being, 
any  knights*er rant,  and  especially  adorned  with  so  many  virtues."-***! 
have  often  said,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  what  I  now  repeat,  namely, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  are  of  opinion  there  never  were  any 
knights-errant ;  and,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  Heaven  does  not  in  some 
miraculous  manner  convince  them  of  the  truth,  that  there  have  been  and 
are  such  now,  whatever  pains  are  taken  will  be  all  in  vain,  as  I  have 

^In  Spanish  dpege  Nicolcu,  in  Italian  Pesce  Cokk  This  is  the  name  that  was 
given  to  a  famous  swimmer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  native  of  Catania,  in  Si- 
cily.  It  is  said  that  he  passed  his  life  in  the  water  rather  than  on  land,  and  at 
last  perished  in  attempting  to  recover,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Messina, 
a  golden  cup  which  had  been  thrown  there  by  Bon  Fadrique,  King  of  Naples. 
His  history  is  very  popular  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  less 
singular  than  that  of  a  man  named  Francisco  de  la  Vega  Casar,  born  in  1660,  in 
tlie  village  of  Liergan^s,  near  Santander.  Father  Feijoo,  who  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  event,  relates,  in  two  different  works  (^Teatro  Critico  and  Carfot),  that 
this  man  passed  many  years  in  the  deep  sea ;  that  certain  fishermen  of  the  bay 
of  Cadiz  took  him  in  their  nets;  that  he  was  transported  to  his  own  country; 
finally,  that  after  a  while  he  again  returned  to  his  favourite  element  and  was 
never  heard  of  more. 

^  Nemo  dulpici  pcteit  amort  Ugari,  says  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Statute  of  Love^ 
cited  by  Andr^  chaplain  to  the  court  of  France,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  his 
book  de  Jrte  amandi  (cap.  xiii.) 
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often  foand  by  ezperieDce,  I  will  not  now  lose  time  in  bringing  you  out 
of  an  error  so  universal.  What  I  intend,  is  to  beg  of  Heaven  to  unde- 
ceive you,  and  let  you  see  how  useful  and  necessary  knights-errant  were 
in  times  past,  and  how  beneficial  they  would  be  at  the  present  day,  were 
they  again  in  fashion.  But  now,  through  the  sins  of  the  people,  sloth, 
idleness,  gluttony,  and  luxury  triumph.*' — ^  Our  guest  has  broken  loose,** 
said  E)k>n  Lorenzo  to  himself;  ^  but  still  he  is  a  remarkable  madman,  and 
I  should  be  a  weak  fool  if  I  did  not  believe  so." 

Here  their  discourse  ended,  for  they  were  called  to  dinner.  Don  Diego 
asked  bis  son  what  he  had  copied  out  fair  of  the  genius  of  his  guest.  **  I 
defy,'*  answered  the  young  man,  "  the  ablest  doctors  and  best  penmen  in 
the  world  ever  to  extricate  nim  from  the  rough  drafts  of  his  madness.  His 
distraction  is  a  medley  full  of  lucid  intervals." 

To  dinner  they  went,  and  the  dinner  was  such  as  Don  Diego  had  told 
them  upon  the  road  he  used  to  give  to  those  he  invited,  neat,  plentiful, 
and  savoury.  But  that  which  pleased  Don  duixote  above  all,  was  the 
marvellous  silence  throughout  the  whole  house,  as  if  it  had  been  a  convent 
of  Carthusians.  After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  grace  said,  and  their 
hands  washed,  Don  duixote  earnestly  entreated  Don  Lorenzo  to  repeat 
the  verse  designed  for  the  literary  joust.  The  student  answered :  ^  That 
I  may  not  be  Eke  those  poets  who,  when  desired,  refuse  to  repeat  their 
verses,  and  when  not  aslced,  pour  them  out,  I  will  read  my  gloss,  for 
which  I  expect  no  prize,  having  done  it  only  to  exercise  my  fancy." — 
**  A  friend  of  mine,  a  very  ingenious  person,'*  answered  Don  duixote, 
**was  of  opinion  that  nobody  should  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  gloss- 
ing on  verses.  The  reason,  be  said,  was  because  the  elosb  could  never 
come  up  to  the  text,  and  very  often  the  gloss  mistakes  tne  intention  and 
design  of  the  author ;  besides  the  rules  of  glossing  are  too  strict,  suffering 
no  interrogations ;  nor  said  hes  nor  8h€dl  I  says;  they  do  not  permit  the 
making  nouns  o(  verbs,  nor  changing  the  sense,  with  other  ties  and  re- 
strictions which  cramp  the  ^lossers,  as  your  worship  must  needs  know.** 
— ^  Truly,  Signer  Don  duixote,'*  said  Don  Lorenzo,  "  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  catch  your  worship  tripping  in  some  false  Latin ;  but  I  cannot, 
kr  you  slip  through  my  fingers  like  an  eel."  —  ^l  do  not  understand,'* 
answered  Don  duixote,  **what  you  mean  by  slipping  through  your 
fingers.*' — **  I  will  let  you  know  another  time,**  replied  Don  Lorenzo ; 
''at  present*  give  attention  to  the  text  and  gloss,  which  are  as  follows  :-— 

**  Conid  I  the  joyous  moments  past 
Recall,  and  say  what  was  now  is, 
Or  to  succeeding  moments  haste, 
And  now  ei^y  the  future  bliss  ***, 

THE  GLOSS. 

**As  all  things  fleet  and  die  away, 
And  day  at  length  is  lost  in  night, 
My  blessings  would  no  longer  stay, 
But  take  their  everlasting  flight 


^The  gbfi,  a  kind  of  jen  d^esprit  in  the  taste  of  acrostics,  of  which  Cervantea 
gives  an  example  and  explains  the  rales  by  Don  Quixote,  was,  aooording.lo  Ix^o 

I 
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0  Fortane,  at  thy  fe«t  I  lie. 
To  supplicate  thjr  deity: 
Inconstant  goddess,  frown  no  more, 

Make  me  but  happy  now  at  last ; 
No  more  I  *d  corse  thy  fickle  power 
Could  I  recoil  the  momentt  pott, 

"  No  other  conquest  I  implore, 

No  other  palm  my  brow  to  grace, 
Content  ('t  is  all  I  ask)  restore, 

And  give  me  back  my  mind's  lost  peace. 
Past  joys  enhance  the  present  pain. 
And  sad  remembrance  is  our  bane. 
O,  would  at  length  relenting  fate 

Restore  the  ravish 'd  hours  of  bliss. 
How  should  I  hug  the  charming  state, 

And  joyful  say  what  wa»  now  m  / 

<*  Thy  empty  wish,  fond  wretch,  give  o'er, 

Nor  ask  so  vain,  so  wild  a  thing; 
Revolving  time  no  mortal  power 

Can  stop,  or  stay  his  fleeting  wing. 
Nimble  as  thought,  he  runs,  he  flies ; 
The  present  hour  for  ever  dies. 
In  vain  we  ask  futurity ; 

In  vain  we  would  rec^XX  the  past; 
We  cannot  from  the  present  fly, 

Nor  to  wueeuding  mometUt  katti, 

**  Vexed  with  alternate  hopes  and  fears, 

I  feel  variety  of  pain ; 
But  death  can  ease  a  wretch's  cares. 

And  surely  death  to  me  is  gain. 
Again  my  erring  judgment  strays 
From  sober  reason's  juster  ways ; 
Convinced  by  her  unerring  voice. 

Another  life  must  follow  this, 

1  make  the  present  woes  my  choice, 

Rather  than  forfeit  future  bUu.** 

When  Don  Lorenzo  had  made  an  end  of  reading  his  gloBS,  Don  Qaix- 
ote  stood  up,  and  holding  him  fast  hy  the  band,  cried  out^  in  a  voice  so 
loud  that  it  resembled  that  of  a  boatswain  in  a  squall :  **  By  the  highest 
Heavens,  noble  youth,  you  are  the  best  poet  in  the  universe,  and  desenns 
to  wear  the  laurel,  not  of  Cyprus,  not  of  Gaeta,  as  a  certain  poet  said, 
whom  God  forgive  *'*,  but  of  the  universities  of  Athens,  were  they  now  in 
being,  and  of  those  that  now  subsist  of  Pftris,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca. 
Heaven  jfrant  that  the  judges  who  shall  deprive  you  of  the  first  prize  may 
be  trans&ed  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  and  that  tne  Muses  may  never  cross 

de  Vega,  a  very  anctmt  eompotUioH^  peeuUarto  ^nmi,  and  unknown  in  other  nationt. 
In  efiect,  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  them  in  the  Cancionero  general,  which 
goes  as  ftr  as  the  fifteenth  ^century.  Difficult  verses  were  alwajrs  proposed  as  a 
subject  for  the  gloss,  not  only  difficult  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  strophes,  but 
difficult  to  be  clearly  understood. 

^  In  this  phrase  there  is  a  satirical  remark  launched  against  some  poet  of  the 
day;  bat  we  have  been  wiable  to  discover  against  whooL 
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the  threshold  of  their  doon !  Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  repeat  some  other 
of  your  verses  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  for  I  would  thoroughly  feel 
the  pulse  of  your  admirable  genius*"." 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  Don  Lorenzo  was  delighted  to  hear  himself 
praised  by  Don  Cluixote,  whom  he  deemed  a  madman !  O  power  of  flat- 
tery !  how  &r  dost  thou  extend,  and  how  wide  are  the  bounds  of  thy 
pleasing  jurisdiction !  This  truth  was  yerified  in  Don  Lorenzo,  who  com- 
plied with  the  request  and  desire  of  Don  Cluixote,  repeating  this  sonnet 
on  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

SONKET. 

«*  The  njrmph  who  Pyramus  with  love  inspired, 
Pierces  the  wall,  with  equal  passion  fir'd, 
Cupid  Aom  distant  Cyprus  thither  flies, 
And  yiewB  the  secret  breach  with  laughing  eyes^ 

<*  Here  vocal  silence  mutual  vows  conveys, 
And  whisp'ring  eloquent  their  love  betrays. 
Though  chained  by  fear,  their  voices  dare  not  pass, 
Their  souls  transmitted  through  the  chink  embrace. 

<^  Ah !  woful  story  of  disastrous  love! 
Ill-fiited  haste  that  did  their  ruin  prove! 
One  death,  one  grave,  unites  the  faithful  pair, 
And  in  one  common  iame  their  memories  share  1" 

**  Heaven  be  thanked,"  said  Don  Cluixote,  when  he  had  heard  to  an 
end  Don  Lorenzo's  sonnet ;  **  among  the  infinite  number  of  poets  now  in 
being,  I  have  never  met  with  one  so  consummate  as  the  construction  of 
your  worship's  sonnet  shows  you  to  be." 

Four  days  was  Don  Cluixote  nobly  regaled  in  Don  Diego's  house.  At 
die  end  of  that  time  he  begged  leave  to  w  cone.  **  I  thank  you  heartily," 
he  said  to  his  host,**  for  the  favour  and  kind  entertainment  I  have  received 
in  your  house ;  but  as  it  ill  becomes  knights-errant  to  give  themselves  up 
to  idleness  and  indulgence  too  long,  I  must  now  go,  in  compliance  with 
the  duty  of  my  function,  in  quest  of  adventures,  wherewith  I  am  informed 
these  parts  abound.  I  design  to  employ  the  time  hereabouts  till  the  day 
of  the  jousts  at  Saragossa,  at  which  I  inteqd  to  be  present.  But  in  the 
first  place  I  propose  to  visit  the  cavern  of  Montesinos,  of  which  people 
relate  so  many  and  such  wonderful  things  ail  over  this  district;  I  will  at 
the  same  time  endeavour  to  discover  the  source  and  true  springs  of  the 
seven  lakes,  commonly  called  the  lakes  of  Ruidera."  Don  Dieso  and 
his  son  appkuded  his  honourable  resolution,  desiring  him  to  furnish  him- 
self with  whatever  he  pleased  of  theirs,  for  he  was  heartily  welcome  to 
it,  his  worthy  person  and  noble  profession  obliging  them  to  make  this 
o^r. 

*"  Doubtless  Cervantes  here  meant  to  hold  up  the  exaggeration  so  prevalent 
with  praisers,  for  it  is  not  credible  that  he  seriously  meant  to  confer  on  himself 
such  emphatic  eul(^a.  He  did  himself  better  justice  in  his  Voyage  to  Pama»9%$B, 
when  he  said  to  himself:  "  I  who  watch  and  work  unceasingly  in  order  to  acquire 
the  appearance  of  having  that  goodly  gift  of  poetry,  which  Heaven  has  not  thought 
fit  to  bestow  on  me " 
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At  length  the  day  of  his  departare  came,  as  joyous  for  Don  Qaixote  as 
sad  and  unhappy  for  Sancho  Panza,  who  liked  the  plenty  of  Diego's  house 
wondrous  well,  and  was  loth  to  return  to  the  hunger  of  the  forests  and 
wildernesses,  and  to  the  penury  of  his  ill  provided  wallets.  However  he 
filled  and  stufl^  them  with  what  he  thought  roost  necessary.  When 
Don  Quixote  took  leave  of  Don  Lorenzo,  he  said :  **  I  know  not  whether 
I  have  told  you  hefore,  and  if  I  have,  I  tell  you  again,  that  whenever  you 
shall  have  a  mind  to  shorten  your  way  and  pains  to  arrive  at  the  inaoces- 
sihle  summit  of  the  temple  of  Fame,  you  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  leave 
on  one  side  the  somewhat  narrow  path  of  poetry  and  follow  the  very  nar- 
row path  of  knight-errantry.  The  latter  is  sufficient  to  make  you  an  em- 
peror before  you  can  say  *  Give  roe  those  straws.' " 

With  these  expressions,  Don  Cluixote  did,  as  it  were,  finish  and  shut 
up  the  process  of  nis  madness,  and  especially  with  what  he  added  :  **  God 
knows,  said  he,  **  how  willingly  I  would  take  Signor  Don  Lorenzo  with 
me,  to  teach  him  how  to  spare  the  humble,  and  to  trample  under  foot  the 
haughty  ^",  virtues  annexed  to  the  function  I  profess.  But  since  his  youth 
does  not  require  it,  nor  his  laudable  exercises  permit  it,  I  content  myself 
with  giving  your  worship  one  piece  of  advice :  it  is,  if  you  would  become 
a  famous  poet,  that  you  follow  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  other  men 
rather  than  your  own.  No  fathers  or  mothers  tbinlc  their  own  children 
uffly ;  and  this  self-deceit  is  still  stronger  with  respect  to  the  ofilspring 
of  the  mind." 

The  father  and  son  wondered  afresh  at  the  intermixed  discourses  of 
Don  Cluixote,  sometimes  wise,  sometimes  wild,  and  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  was  bent  upon  the  search  of  his  unlucky  adventures,  the  sole 
end  and  aim  of  all  his  wishes.  Ofiers  of  service  and  civilities  were  re- 
peated, and  with  the  gracious  permission  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  they 
departed,  Don  Cluixote  upon  Rocinante,  and  Sancho  upon  his  donkey. 

^  Don  Quixote  here  applies  to  knights-errant  the  Pareere  ntty'tctii  tt  deb^lan 
Htperboi  which  Virgil  attributed  to  the  Homan  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


WHVBBDT  IS   BXLATBD  THB  ADVENTURE    OF    THE    ENAMOUSED   ■HBPHESIRy 

WITH  OTHER  TRULY  FLEAflAMT  AOCIDEim. 

Don  CtuncoTE  bad  journeyed  but  a  little  way  from  Don  Diego's  bouse, 
wben  be  overtook  two  ecclesiastics  or  scbolars,  and  two  countnr  fellows, 
all  four  mounted  upon  asses.  One  of  tbe  scbolars  carried  behind  bim, 
wrapped  up  in  green  buckram,  like  a  portmanteau,  a  small  bundle  of 
iinen,  and  two  pairs  of  thread  stockings ;  the  other  carried  nothing  but  a 
new  pair  of  black  fencing-foils,  with  their  buttons.  The  countrymen 
carried  other  tbin^,  which  they  seemed  to  be  bringing  from  some  great 
town,  where  tbeynad  bought  Uiem,  and  were  carrying  them  home  to 
their  own  village.  Both  the  scholars  and  countrymen  tell  into  the  same 
wonder  that  ail  others  did  at  the  first  sight  of  Doa  Cluixote,  and  eagerly 
desired  to  know  what  man  this  was,  so  different  in  appearance  from  other 
men.  Don  Cluixote  saluted  them,  and,  wben  he  learned  that  tbe  road 
they  were  going  was  the  same  be  was  taking,  he  o&ied  to  bear  them 
oomp«iny,  desiring  them  to  slacken  their  pace ;  for  their  asses  outwent 
his  bone.  To  prevail  upon  them,  be  briefly  told  them  who  he  was,  and 
that  his  employment  and  profession  were  those  of  a  knight-errant,  going 
in  quest  of  adventures  through  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  He  added  that  his 
proper  name  was  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancba,  and  bis  appellative  the 
Knight  of  the  Liana.    All  this,  to  the  countrymen,  was  talking  Greek  or 

g'bh^rish ;  but  not  to  tbe  scholars,  who  soon  discovered  the  sofl  part  of 
on  Ctuizote's  skull ;  nevertheless,  they  looked  upon  him  with  surprise 
and  respect,  and  one  of  them  said :  **  If  your  worship.  Sir  Knight,  be  not 
determined  to  one  particular  road,  a  thing  not  usual  with  seekers  of  adr 
venturest  come  along  with  us,  and  you  will  see  one  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  weddings  that  to  this  day  has  ever  been  celebrated  in  ha,  Mancba 
or  in  many  leagues  round  about."  Don  Cluizote  asked  if  it  were  that  of 
some  prince,  that  he  extolled  it  so  much.  ^  No,"  answered  tbe  scholar, 
**  only  of  a  farmer  and  a  farmer's  daughter ;  be,  tbe  wealthiest  of  all  this 
country,  and  she,  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  eyes  beheld.  Tbe  prepara- 
tion is  extraordinary  and  new ;  for  the  wedding  is  to  be  celebrated  in  a 
meadow  near  tbe  village  where  the  bride  lives,  whom  they  call,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  Cluiteria  the  Fair.  The  bridegroom  is  called  Camacho 
the  Rich.  Bbe  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  be  of  two-ond-twenty ;  both 
equally  matched,  tbouvb  some  nice  folks,  who  have  all  the  pedigrees  in 
the  world  in  their  beads,  pretend  that  tbe  family  of  Cluiteria  the  Fair  h«i 
the  advantage  of  that  of  Camacho.  But  now-a-days  that  is  litde  regard- 
VOL.  n.  — 12 
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ed ;  riches  are  able  to  solder  up  abundance  of  flaws.  In  efSect^  this  same 
Camacho  is  generous ;  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  kind  of 
arbour,  to  cover  the  whole  meadow  overhead,  in  such  manner  that  the 
sun  itself  will  be  put  to  some  difficulty  to  visit  the  green  ffrass  with 
which  the  mund  is  covered.  He  will  also  have  dances,  Doth  with 
swords  and  litde  bells^^  for  there  are  some  people  in  his  village  who 
jingle  and  clatter  them  extremely  well.  I  will  sav  nothing  of  the  shoe- 
dancers^'*,  so  great  is  the  number  of  them  invited.  But  nothing,  of  all 
that  I  have  repeated  or  omitted,  is  like  to  make  this  weddine  so  remaric- 
able  as  what  I  believe  the  slighted  Basilius  will  do  upon  wis  occasion. 
This  Basilius  is  a  neighbouring  swain  of  the  same  viltsge  with  Quiteriat 
where  his  house  joins  that  of  Cluiteria^s  parents;  there  being  nothing 
but  a  wall  between  them.  Cupid  took  hence  occasion  to  revive  in  the 
world  the  long^br^en  loves  of  PVramus  and  Thisbe,  for  Basilius  fell 
in  love  with  Cluitena  from  his  childhood,  and  she  answered  his  wishes 
with  a  thousand  modjest  favours;  insomuch  that  the  loves  of  the  two 
cbikiren  Basilius  and  Quiteria  became  the  common  talk  of  the  villa^. 
When  they  were  grown  up,  the  father  of  Cluiteria  resolved  to  foroid 
Basilius  the  usual  access  to  his  family ;  and,  to  save  himself  from  appre- 
hensions and  suspicions,  he  purposed  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  rich 
Camacho,  not  choosing  to  match  her  with  Basilius,  who  is  not  endowed 
with  so  many  giAs  of  fortune  as  of  nature ;  for,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told 
without  envy,  he  is  thd  most  active  youth  we  know,  a  neat  pitcher  of 
the  bar,  an  extremely  good  wrestler,  and  a  great  cricket-player.  He  runs 
like  a  buck,  leaps  like  a  wild  goat,  and  plays  at  nine-pins  as  if  he  did  it 
by  witchcraft.  For  the  rest,  he  sings  like  a  lark,  touches  a  guitar  so  that 
he  makes  it  speak,  and,  above  all,  he  handles  the  small  sword  like  the 
most  accomplished  fencer."— **  For  this  excellence  alone,"  cried  Don 
Ctuixote,  **  this  youth  deserves  to  marry,  not  only  the  fair  Cluiteria,  but 
queen  GJenevra  herself,  were  she  now  alive,  in  spite  of  Sir  Lancelot  and 
all  oppNOsers." — ^To  my  wife  with  that,"  interrupted  Sancho,  who  had 
been  hitherto  silent  and  listening,  **  who  will  have  every  body  marry  their 
eoual,  aocordinff  to  the  proverb  which  sa3rs :  'Every. sheep  to  its  like^.' 
what  I  would  have,  is  that  this  honest  Basilius,  for  whom  I  begin  to  feel 
a  liking,  should  marry  this  same  kdy  Quiteria,  and  Heaven  send  them 
good  luck,  and  God's  curse  on  those  who  would  hinder  people  that  love 
each  other  from  marrying."— <•  If  all  who  love  each  other  were  to  be 
married,"  said  Don  Quixote,  ^  it  would  deprive  parents  of  the  privilege 
and  authority  of  finding  proper  matches  for  their  children.  If  the  choice 
of  husbands  were  left  to  the  inclination  of  daughters,  some  there  are  who 

^  By  tw€rdrdamet$  {daimxoM  tu  upada$)<,  were  meant  certain  evolntioBS  peribrm* 
ed  by  parties  of  eight  men,  dressed  in  white  cloth  and  armed  with  naked  swords, 
to  the  sound  of  music. — lAttU  btU-dances  (danxa»  dt  coicabel  memtdo)  were  danced 
by  men  wearing  collars  of  little  bells  on  the  upper  parts  of  their  legs,  the  poise 
of  the  bells  accompanying  their  steps.  These  two  dances  are  very  ancient  in 
Spain. 

^  Shoi^netn  (xapattadom)  was  the  name  given  to  those  who  performed  a 
oertain  village-dance  in  which  they  kept  time  and  measure  by  striking  their 
shoes  with  the  palms  of  their  bands. 

^  Coda  9o^a  con  m  par^'a.    Parefa  means  tkt  JuUf  of  a  pair. 
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woaU  choose  their  father's  serranlt  and  others,  some  pretty  fellow  thev 
a^e  pass  along  the  streets,  in  their  opinion  genteel  and  well-made,  thougn, 
he  were  a  betuen  bully.  Love  easily  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  understanding, 
80  absolutely  necessary  for  choosing  our  state  of  life.  That  of  matrimony 
is  ffreatly  exposed  to  the  diemger  of  a  mistake ;  there  is  need  of  great  tact 
and  the  particular  fiivour  of  Heaven  to  make  it  hit  right.  A  person  has 
a  mind  to  take  a  long  journey ;  if  he  be  wise,  before  he  set  forward,  he 
will  look  out  for  some  safe  and  agreeable  companion.  Wh^  should  nol 
he  do  the  like  who  undertakes  a  journey  for  life,  especially  if  his  fellow- 
tiaveUer  is  to  be  his  companion  at  bed  and  board,  and  everywhere  else, 
as  the  wife  is  with  the  husband  ?  The  Jawful  wife  is  not  a  commodity 
which  when  once  bought,  may  be  exchanged,  swapped  or  returned ;  she 
is  an  inseparable  appendas^e,  which  lasts  as  long  as  life  itself;  she  is  a 
noose  which,  when  once  thrown  about  the  neck,  turns  to  a  Grordian  knot, 
and  cannot  be  unloosed  till  cut  asunder  by  the  scythe  of  death.  I  could 
say  much  more  upon  this  subject,  were  I  not  prevented  by  the  desire  I 
have  to  know  whether  the  Signer  licentiate  has  any  thing  more  to  say 
concerning  the  history  of  Basilius.''-— '*  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  answered 
the  scholar,  bachelor  or  licentiate  as  Don  Quixote  had  called  him,  '^but 
that  from  the  day  Basilius  heard  that  Quiteria  was  to  be  married  to  Ca 
macho  the  Rich,  he  was  never  seen  to  smile,  nor  to  speak  coherently,  and 
is  always  pensive  and  sad,  talking  to  himself;  certain  and  clear  indications 
of  his  beinp^  distracted.  He  eats  and  sleeps  but  little ;  what  he  does  eat 
is  fruit ;  when  he  sleeps,  it  is  in  the  fields  upon  the  hard  ground,  like  a 
brute.  From  time  to  time  he  throws  his  eyes  up  to  Heaven,  and  at  other 
times  fixes  them  on  the  ground,  with  such  stupefaction  that  he  seems  to 
be  nothing  but  a  statue  clothed,  whose  drapery  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
air.  In  short,  he  gives  such  indications  of  an  impassioned  heart  that  we 
all  take  it  for  granted  that  Cluiteria's  pronouncing  the  fatal  yes  to-morrow 
will  be  the  sentence  of  his  death."— ^  Heaven  will  order  it  better,"  cried 
Sancho ;  ^  for  GkKl,  that  gives  the  wound,  sends  the  cure.  Nobody  knows 
what  18  to  come ;  there  are  a  great  many  hours  between  this  and  to-mom 
row,  and  in  one  single  moment  the  house  might  fall  down ;  I  have  often 
seen  it  rain  and  the  sun  shine  at  the  same  time ;  and  such  a  one  goes  to 
bed  sound  at  night  and  is  not  able  to  stir  next  morning.  Tell  me :  can 
any  body  brag  of  having  driven  a  nail  in  Fortune's  wheel  ?  no,  certes ; 
and  between  the  ves  and  the  no  of  a  woman  I  would  not  venture  to 
thrust  the  point  of  a  pin,  for  there  would  not  be  room  enough  for  it. 
Grant  me  but  that  Qruiteria  loves  Basilius  with  all  her  heart,  and 
I  will  give  him  a  bag-full  of  good  fortune,  for  love,  as  I  have 
heard  say,  looks  through  spectacles  which  make  copper  appear  to  be 
^Id,  poverty  to  be  riches,  and  specks  in  the  eyes  pearls." — ^*What 
m  God's  name  would  you  be  at,  cursed  Sancho  ?"  cried  Don  Cluixote. 
**  When  you  begin  stringing  of  proverbs  and  tales,  none  but  Judas,  who  I 
wish  had  you,  can  follow  you.  Tell  me,  animal,  what  know  you  of  nails 
and  wheels,  or  of  anything  else  ?" — ^  O !"  replied  Sancho,  *Mf  I  am  not 
undemood,  no  wonder  that  what  I  say  passes  for  nonsense.  But  no  mat- 
ter, I  understand  myself,  neither  have  I  said  so  very  many  foolish  thinss ; 
__i u:_  ;_  _i :^i,^.:.: words  and  actions.''— 

duixote,  ^  thou  mis- 


only  your  worship  is  always  cricketising  my  wo 
**  Criticising,  I  suppose  you  would  say,"  cried  Don 
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applier  of  good  language,  whom  God  confound  !'*—>«  Pray,  Sir,  be  not  ao 
«|iarp  upon  me,"  answered  Sancho.    '^You  know  I  was  not  bred  at 
court,  that  I  have  not  studied  in  Salamanca,  to  know  whether  I  add  to  or 
take  a  letter  from  my  words.    As  God  shall  ^ve  me,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  peasants  of  Sayago  should  speak  like  the  citizens  of 
Toledo  ^.    Nay,  there  are  Toledans  who  are  not  over  nice  in  the  busi* 
ness  of  speaking  politely."—^*  It  is  even  true,"  said  the  licentiate,  **  for 
how  should  they  who  are  bred  in  the  tanyards  and  shops  of  Zocodover 
speak  so  well  as  they  who  are  all  day  walking  up  and  down  the  cloisters 
of  the  cathedral !  and  yet  they  are  all  Toledans.    Purity,  propriety,  ele- 
gance and  perspicuity  of  lancusge,  are  to  be  found  among  discerning 
courtiers,  though  bom  in  Majalahonda ;  I  say  discerning,  beoiuse  a  great 
many  of  them  there  are  who  are  not  so ;  and  discernment  is  the  grammar 
of  good  language,  when  accompanied  by  custom  and  use.    I,  gentlemen, 
for  my  sins,  have  studied  the  canon  law  in  Salamanca,  and  pique  myself 
a  little  upon  expressinff  myself  in  clear,  plain,  and  significant  terms."-— 
**  If  you  nad  not  piquea  yourself  more  upon  managing  these  unlucky  foils 
you  carry  than  your  tongue,"  said  the  other  scholar,  **  you  might,  by  this 
time,  hsTe  been  at  the  head  of  your  class,  instead  of  at  the  tail."—*'  Liook 
you,  bachelor,"  answered  the  licentiate,  **  you  are  the  most  mistaken  in 
the  world  in  your  opinion  touching  the  dexterity  of  the  sword,  if  you 
hold  it  to  be  insisnificant."— -»  With  me,  it  is  not  merely  an  opinion,  it  is 
an  acknowledged  truth,"  replied  Corchuelo,  **  and,  if  you  have  a  mind  I 
should  convince  you  by  experience,  a  good  opportunity  presents  itself; 
you  carry  foils,  I  have  nerves  and  strength  that,  backed  by  my^  courage, 
which  is  none  of  the  least,  will  make  you  confess  that  I  am  not  deceived. 
Alight,  make  use  of  your  measured  steps,  your  circles,  your  angles,  and 
of  all  your  science ;  I  hope  to  make  you  see  the  stars  at  noon-oay,  with 
my  modem  and  rustic  dexterity,  in  which  I  trust,  under  God,  tnat  the 
man  is  yet  unborn  who  shall  make  me  tum  my  back,  and  that  there  is 
nobody  in  the  world  whom  I  will  not  oblige  to  give  ground."-->*  As  to 
turning  the  back  or  not,  I  meddle  not  with  it,"  repli^  the  adept;  **hm 
it  may  happen  that,  in  the  first  spot  you  ^x  your  foot  on,  your  grave  may 
be  opened ;  I  mean  that  you  may  be  left  dead  there  for  despising  the 
noble  science  of  defence."—-^  We  shall  see  that  presently,"  answered 
Corchuelo.    And,  jumping  hastily  from  his  beast,  he  snatched  one  of  the 
foils  which  the  licentiate  carried  upon  his  ass.    *^  It  must  not  be  so,"  cried 
Don  duixote ;  **  I  will  be  master  of  this  fencing-bout,  and  judge  of  this 
long  controverted  que8tk)n."    Alighting  from  Rocinante,  and  grasping 
his  lance,  he  then  planted  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  road,  just  as  the 
licentiate,  witth  a  graceful  motion  of  body  and  measured  step,  was  making 
toward  Corchuelo,  who  came  to  meet  him,  darting,  as  the  phrase  is,  tire 
from  his  eyes.    The  two  countrymen,  without  dismounting,  served  as 
spectators  of  the  mortal  tragedy.    The  flashes,  thrusts,  hicrh  strokes,  back 

strokes,  'and  fore  strokes,  were  numberless  and  thicker  man  hail.    The 

—  -  -,  -  ■  ,  

^  Tierra  de  Sayago  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Zamora,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  wear  only  a  coarse  cloth  sayon  («ayo),  and  where  the  lan- 
guage is  on  a  par  with  the  costnme.— Alphonso  the  Wise  had  ordained  that, 
when  a  dispute  arose  about  the  pronanciation  or  signification  of  any  G&stilian 
word,  it  shottkL  be  referred  to  Toledo,  as  tkt  tttmdard  of  the  S^Mmiih  kuigtuigt. 
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DBcbelor  Tell  to  like  an  enrafiied  lion ;  but  be  met  wHh  a  amart  tap  on  the 
mouth  from  the  button  of  tbe  licentiate's  foil,  which  stopped  him  in  tbe 
mtdal  of  his  fary,  makiag  him  kiat  it,  though  not  with  m  mach  demotion 
at  if  it  had  been  a  relic.  In  gbort,  the  licentiate,  by  dint  of  clean  thnista, 
counted  him  all  the  bultcms  of  a  little  oasaock  he  bad  on,  and  tore  the  skins, 
M  that  they  hung  in  raga  like  polypuA^aila".     Twice  be  struck  off  bia 


hat,  and  so  tired  bim  that,  through  despite,  choler,  and  rage,  he  flung 
away  tbe  foil  into  the  air,  with  aucn  force  that  it  fel!  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  league  off.  The  truth  of  this  in  confirmed  by  the  written  testimonial 
of  one  of  the  coumry-fellowa  present,  who  was  a  kind  of  Bcrii^ner,  and 
wsnt  to  fetch  it,  which  affidavit  ought  to  he  sufficient  to  prove  that  skill 
goes  farther  than  strength. 

Corchuelo  sat  down  ijuite  spent,  and  Sancbo,  ^ing  to  bim,  said,  "In 
faith,  master  bochelor,  if  you  will  take  my  adTice,  henceforward  you 
will  challenge  nobody  to  fence,  but  to  wrestle  or  pitch  the  bar,  since  ](0u 
are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  for  that.  I  have  heard  say  of  these 
nusiers  that  they  can  thrust  tbe  point  of  a  sword  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle." — "I  am  satisfied,"  answered  Corchuelo,  "and  have  learned  by 
experience  a  truth  I  could  not  otherwise  have  believed."  Thereupon 
be  arose  and  embraced  the  licentiate,  and  they  were  then  better  friends 
than  before.  Being  unwilling  to  wail  for  the  scrivener,  who  was  gone 
to  fetch  the  foil,  thinking  he  might  slay  too  long,  they  determined  to 
mske  the  best  of  their  way  that  they  might  arrive  betimes  at  Q.uileria's 
village,  whither  they  were  all  bound.     By  the  way,  the  licentiate  laid 

*  BiAo  rabn  dt  pulpii,  ■■  ■  proverbial  expieision  sppliad  to  torn  clothe*, 
12- 
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down  to  them  the  ezoellenoes  ci  the  noble  science  of  defence*  with  each 
aelf-evident  reasons,  with  so  many  mathematical  figares  and  demonstm* 
tions,  that  every  body  was  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  the  science, 
and  Corchuelo  was  entirely  cured  of  his  obstinacy. 

It  was  just  night-fall ;  and,  before  they  arrived,  they  all  thought  they 
saw,  between  them  and  the  village,  a  kind  of  Heaven,  full  of  innumer- 
able and  resplendent  stars.  They  heard  also  the  confused  and  sweet 
sounds  of  various  instruments,  as  flutes,  tambarines,  psalteries,  cymbals, 
little  drums,  and  bells.  As  they  drew  near,  they  perceived  the  boughs 
of  an  arbour  made  on  one  side  of  the  entmnce  mto  the  town  ail  hung 
with  lights,  which  were  not  disturbed  by  the  wind :  for  it  was  so  calm 
that  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  so  much  as  to  stir  even  the  leaves  of 
the  trees.  The  life  and  spirit  of  the  wedding  were  the  musicians,  who 
went  up  and  down  in  bands  through  that  delightful  place,  some  dancing, 
others  singing,  and  others  play^ing  upon  the  diflerent  instruments  afore- 
said. In  short,  it  looked  as  if  mirth  and  pleasure  danced  and  revelled 
through  the  meadow.  Several  others  were  busied  about  raising  scafiblds, 
from  which  they  might  commodiously  be  spectators,  next  day,  of  the 
pkiys  and  dances  that  were  to  be  performed  in  that  place,  dedicated  to 
the  solemnizing  the  nuptials  of  the  rich  Camacho  and  the  obsequies  of 
Basilius. 

Don  Quixote  refused  to  go  into  the  town,  though  both  the  countryman 
and  the  bachelor  invited  him.  He  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  and  in  his  opi- 
nion a  very  suflicient  one,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  knights-errant  to 
sleep  in  the  fields  and  forests,  rather  than  in  towns,  though  under  gilded 
roofs.  Therefore  he  turned  a  little  out  of  the  wav,  sorely  against 
Sancho*s  will,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  good  lodging  he  had  met  with 
in  the  casde  or  house  of  Don  Diego. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


enmie  an  aooount  of  thx  wbddino  of  gamacho  the  bich,  with 

THB   ADYBirrURS   OF   BA8IL1US   THE   POOR. 

AuioBT  before  the  fair  Aurora  had  given  bright  PhoBbos  room  with 
the  heat  of  his  warm  rays  to  dry  up  the  liquid  pearls  on  his  golden  hair, 
Don  Quixote,  shaking  off  sloth  from  his  drowsy  members,  got  upon  his 
feet,  and  called  to  his  sauire  Sancho,  who  still  lay  snorin?.  Don  duix- 
ote,  perceiving  him  in  that  condition,  said,  before  he  awakened  him,  *<  O 
bappy  thou,  above  all  that  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who,  neither 
envying  nor  being  envied,  neither  persecuted  by  enchanters  nor  afirighted 
by  enchantments,  sleep  cm,  I  say,  and  will  say  a  hundred  times  more, 
sleep  on :  for  no  jealousies  on  thy  lady's  account  keep  thee  in  perpetual 
watchings ;  no  anxious  thoughts  of  paying  debts  awaice  thee ;  nor  is  thy 
rest  broken  with  the  thoughts  of  what  thou  must  do  to-morrow  to  pro- 
vide for  thyself  and  thy  poor  fiimiiy. '  Ambition  disquiets  thee  not,  nor 
does  the  vain  pomp  of  the  world  disturb  thee,  since  thy  desires  extend 
not  beyond  the  care  of  thine  ass :  for  that  of  thy  person  is  laid  upon  my 
shoulders,  a  counterbalance  and  burden  that  nature  and  custom  have  laid 
upon  masters.  The  servant  sleeps,  and  the  master  is  waking,  to  con- 
sider how  be  is  to  maintain,  prefer,  and  do  him  kindness.  The  pain  of 
seeing  the  obdurate  Heaven  refuse  convenient  dews  to  refresh  the  earth 
afflicts  not  the  servant,  but  the  master  who  is  bound  to  provide,  in  times 
of  sterility  and  famine,  for  him  who  served  him  in  times  of  fertility  and 
abundance." 

To  all  this  Sancho  answered  not  a  word,  for  he  was  asleep ;  nor  would 
he  have  awakened  so  soon  as  he  did,  bad  not  Don  Cluixote  jogged  him 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  lance.  At  last  he  awoke,  drowsy  and  yawning ; 
and,  taming  his  face  on  all  sides,  he  said :  <*  From  yonder  shady  bower, 
if  I  mistake  not,  there  comes  a  steam  and  smell,  rather  of  broiled  rashers 
of  bacon  than  of  thyme  or  rushes.  By  my  faith,  weddings  that  begin 
thus  savourily  must  needs  be  liberal  and  abundant."—-^*  Silence,  glutton," 
said  Don  Quixote ;  ^  and  let  us  hasten  to  assist  at  this  wedding,  and  to  see 
what  becomes  of  the  disdained  Basilius.'*— **  Marry,  let  what  will  become 
of  him,"  answered  Sancho,  **  he  cannot  be  poor  and  marry  Quiteria.  A 
pleasant  fancy  for  one  not  worth  a  groat,  to  aim  at  marrying  above  the 
clouds !  Faith,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  a  poor  man  should  be  contented  with 
what  he  finds,  and  not  be  looking  for  pearls  on  vines.  I  dare  wager  an 
arm  that  Camacho  can  cover  Basilius  with  reals  from  head  to  foot ;  and 
if  it  be  80,  as  it  must  needs  be,  Quiteria  would  be  a  pretty  bride  indeed  to 
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reject  the  fine  clothes  and  jewels  that  Camacho  has  given  and  can  ^ve 
her,  to  choose  instead  of  them  a  pitch  of  the  bar  and  a  feint  at  foils  of  Ba- 
silius.  One  cannot  have  a  pint  of  wine  at  a  tavern  for  the  hravest  pitch 
of  the  bar,  or  the  cleverest  push  of  the  foil.  Abilities  and  graces  that 
are  not  vendible,  let  who  will  have  them  for  me.  But  when  they  licht 
on  a  man  that  has  wherewithal,  may  my  life  show  as  well  as  they  do. 
Upon  a  good  foundation  a  good  building  may  be  raised,  and  the  best  bot- 
tom and  foundation  in  the  world  is  money." — **  For  the  love  of  God, 
Sancho,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  **  have  done  with  your  hamngue ;  I  verily 
believe,  were  you  let  alone  to  go  on  as  you  begin  at  every  turn,  you  would 
have  no  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  out  would  spend  it  all  in  talk.*'-—**  If  your 
worship  had  a  good  memory,"  replied  Sancho,  **  you  would  remember  tho 
articles  of  our  agreement  before  we  sallied  from  home  this  last  time.  One 
of  them  was  that  you  were  to  let  me  talk  as  much  as  I  pleased,  so  it  were 
not  any  thin^  against  my  neighbour,  or  against  vour  worship's  authority ; 
and  hitherto  I  think  I  have  not  broken  that  capitulation." — **  I  do  not  re- 
member any  such  article,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  *<  and,  though 
it  were  so,  it  is  my  pleasure  you  hold  your  peace  and  come  along ;  lor 
the  musical  instruments  we  heard  last  night  are  beffinninff  again  to  cheer 
the  valleys,  and  doubtless  the  espousals  will  be  cekbrated  in  the  cool  of 
the  mominff,  rather  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day." 

Sancho  did  as  his  master  commanded  him,  and  saddling  Bocinante  and 
pannelling  his  donkey,  they  both  mounted,  and  slowly  entered  the  artifi- 
cial shade.  The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  Sancho's  sight,  was  a 
whole  bullock  spitted  upon  a  large  elm ;  the  fire  by  which  it  was  roasting 
being  composed  of  a  litle  mountain  of  wood.  Round  it  were  placed  six 
pots,  not  cast  in  common  mould,  for  they  were  wine-jars  ^,  each  contain- 
ing a  whole  shamble  of  flesh.  "Eniite  sheep  were  sunk  and  swallowed 
up  in  them  as  commodiously  as  if  they  were  only  so  many  pigeons.  The 
hares  ready  cased,  and  the  fowls  ready  plucked,  that  hun^  about  upon 
the  branches,  in  order  to  be  buried  in  the  cauldrons,  were  without  number. 
Immense  Quantities  of  wild  fowl  and  venison  were  hanging  about  the 
trees  that  tiie  air  might  keep  them  cool.  Sancho  counted  about  three- 
score skins,  each  of  above  tweiity-four  quarts,  and  all,  as  appeared  after- 
wards, full  of  generous  wines.  There  were  also  piles  of  the  whitest  bread, 
like  so  many  heaps  of  wheat  on  a  threshing  floor.  Cheeses,  ranged  like 
bricks,  formed  a  kind  of  wall,  and  two  cauldrons  of  oil,  larger  than  a 
dyer's  vat,  stood  ready  for  frying  all  sorts  of  fritters  and  pancakes*  which 
were  pulled  out  with  two  stout  peels,  when  fried  and  dipped  in  another 
kettle  of  prepared  honey  that  stood  by.  The  men  and  women  cooks  were 
in  number  above  fifty ;  all  clean,  all  diligent,  all  in  good'  humour.  In 
the  bullock's  distended  belly  were  a  dozen  sucking  pigs,  sewed  up  in  it 
-to  make  it  savoury  and  tender.  The  spices  of  various  kinds  seemed  not 
to  have  been  bouffht  by  the  pound,  but  by  the  hundred-weight,  and  stood 
free  for  eveiy  body  in  an  enormous  open  chest.  In  short,  the  preparation 
for  the  wedcUng  was  rustic,  but  in  such  plenty  that  it  was  suflident  to 
feast  an  army. 

^  Tm^'oi^  a  kind  of  laige  earthen  jar  which  is  used,  in  La  Manoha,  to  hold 
wine,  instead  of  casks. 
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Sancho  beheld  all,  consideTed  all,  and  was  in  love  with  every  thingr. 

The  first  that  captivated  and  subdued  his  inclinations  were  the  flesh-pots* 

out  of  which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  6 lied  a  moderate  pipldn : 

iben  the  wine-skins  drew  his  affections,  and  lastly  the  products  of  the 

frying-pans,  if  such  pompous  cauldrons  may  be  so  called.    At  last,  not 

being  able  to  forbear  any  longer,  he  went  up  to  one  of  the  bus^  cooks, 

and,  with  conrteous  and  hungry  words,  desired  leave  to  sop  a  junk  of 

bread  in  one  of  the  pots* 

^  Brother/*  answered  the  cook,  **  to-day  is  none  of  those  days  over 
which  honcer  presides,  thanks  to  rich  Camacho.  Alight,  and  see  if  you 
can  find  a  mdle  anywhere ;  you  may  skim  out  a  fowl  or  two,  and  much 
good  may  they  do  you." — ^*  I  see  no  ladle,*'  answered  Sancho.  **  Stay," 
said  the  cook ;  **  God  foreive  me,  what  a  poor  helpless  fellow  you  must 
be !"  So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  a  kettle,  and,  soucing  it  into  one  of  the 
jars,  he  fished  out  three  pullets  and  a  couple  of  geese.  **  Eat,  friend," 
said  he  to  Sancho,  **  and  make  a  breakfast  of  this  scum,  to  stay  your  sto- 
mach till  dinner  time."— >*I  have  nothing  to  put  it  in,"  answered  Sancho. 
■*  Then  take  ladle  and  all,"  added  the  cook ;  **the  riches  and  felicity  of 
Camacho  supply  every  thing." 

While  Sancho  was  thus  employed,  Don  Cluixote  stood  observing  a 
dozen  countrymen  enter  one  side  of  the  spacious  arbour,  all  upon  as  many 
beautiful  mares,  adorned  with  rich  and  gay  caparisons,  and  their  furniture 
hung  round  with  litde  bells.  They  were  clad  in  holiday  apparel,  and,  in 
a  troop,  ran  sundry  well-ordered  careers  about  the  meadow,  with  a  joyful 
cry  o^  **  Long  live  Camacho  and  Cluiteria,  he  as  rich  as  she  is  fair,  and 
she  the  fiurest  of  the  world !"  When  Don  Quixote  heard  the  joyous 
exclamations :  '^  It  is  plain,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^  that  these  people  have 
not  seen  my  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  for  had  they  seen  her,  they  would 
have  been  a  little  more  sparing  in  their  praises  of  this  Quiteria."  A  little 
while  after  there  entered  at  divers  parts  of  the  arbour  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent groups  of  dancers,  among  which  was  one  consisting  of  four-and- 
twenty  sword-dancers,  handsome  sprightly  young  men,  all  arrayed  in  fine 
linen,  with  handkerchiefs  wrought  with  several  colours  of  fine  silk.  One 
of  those  upon  the  mares  asked  a  youth  who  led  the  sword-dance  whether 
any  of  his  comrades  were  wounded.  "As  yet,  Qod  be  thanked,"  answer- 
ed the  youth,  '^  nobody  is  hurt.  We  are  all  whole."  With  that  he  twined 
himself  in  among  the  rest  of  his  companions,  with  so  many  turns,  and  so 
dexterously,  that  Don  Cluixote,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  see  such  kinds 
of  dances,  confessed  that  he  had  never  seen  any  that  he  had  liked  so  well 
as  that. 

There  was  another  dance  which  pleased  him  no  less.  It  was  danced 
by  a  dozen  most  beautiful  damsels,  none  of  whom  appeared  to  be  under 
fourteen  nor  any  quite  eighteen  years  old.  They  were  all  clad  in  light 
green  cloth,  with  their  locks  partly  plaited  and  partly  loose,  and  all  so 
yellow  that  they  might  rival  those  of  the  sun  itself;  and  in  their  hair  they 
wore  garlands  of  jessamine,  roses  and  woodbine.  This  beautiful  young 
bevy  was  led  up  oy  a  venerable  old  man  and  an  ancient  matron,  more 
nimble  and  airy  than  could  be  expected  from  their  years.  A  bagpipe  of 
iSamora  was  their  music,  and  these  young  virgins,  carrying  modesty  in 
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their  looks  and  lightneas  in  their  feet,  approved  themaelTes  the  best 
danceis  in  the  world. 

Afler  these  there  entered  an  artificial  dance,  one  of  those  caUed  $peak' 
tnflHiances^.  It  was  composed  of  eight  nymphs  divided  into  two  files. 
The  god  Cupid  led  one  file,  and  Interest  the  other ;  the  former  adorned 
with  wings,  bow,  quiver  and  arrows,  the  other  appareled  with  rich  and 
various  colours  of  gold  and  silk.  The  nymphs,  attendants  on  the  god  of 
love,  had  their  names  written  at  their  backs  on  white  parchment,  and  in 
capital  letters.  Poetry  was  the  title  of  the  first ;  Diicretion  of  the  second ; 
Giod  Famih/  of  the  third,  and  Vaiaur  of  the  fourth.  The  folkwers  of 
Interest  were  distinguished  in  the  same  manner.  The  title  of  the  first 
was  lAberaHiy;  Donation  of  the  second ;  TVeamre  of  the  third,  and  that 
of  the  fourth.  Peaceable  Posseenon,  Before  them  all  came  a  wooden 
castle  dnwn  by  savages,  clad  in  ivy  and  hemp  dyed  green,  so  to  the  life 
that  they  almost  frightened  Sancho.  On  the  front,  and  on  all  the  four 
sides  of  the  machine,  was  written :  7^«  Castle  of  Reserve.  Four  skilful 
musicians  phiyed  on  the  fiute  and  tambarine.  Cupid  besran  the  dance, 
and  after  two  movements,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  bent  his  bow  against 
a  damsel  that  stood  between  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  whom  he  ad- 
diessed  in  this  manner : 

**'  I  am  the  mighty  God  of  Love ; 

Air,  earth,  and  sea  my  power  obey : 
0*er  hell  beneath,  and  Heaven  above, 

I  reign  with  universal  sway. 

**  I  give,  resume,  forbid,  command, 

My  will  is  nature's  general  law ; 
No  force  arrests  my  powerful  hand, 

No  fears  my  daring  courage  awe." 

His  Stanza  finished,  he  let  fiy  an  arrow  at  the  top  of  the  castle,  and 
retired  to  his  post.  Then  Interest  stepped  forth;  he  made  two  other 
movements,  and,  the  music  having  ceased,  he  said : 

«  Though  Love's  my  motive  and  my  end, 

I  boast  a  greater  power  than  Love ; 
Who  makes  not  Interest  his  sure  friend, 

In  nothing  will  successful  prove. 

**  By  all  adored,  by  all  pursued ; 

Then  own,  bright  nymph,  my  greater  sway, 
Aod  for  thy  gentle  breast  subdued, 

With  large  amends  shall  Interest  pay.'* 

Interest  having  retired.  Poetry  advanced,  and,  after  she  had  made  her 
movements  like  the  rest,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  damsel  of  the  castle,  she 
said: 

(*My  name  is  Poetry:  my  soul. 

Wrapped  up  in  verse,  to  thee  I  send ; 
Let  gentle  lays  thy  will  control, 

And  be  for  once  the  Muses'  friend. 

^  Spwking  dances  (jdanzat  habladas)  were,  as  the  description  in  the  text  ex- 
plains, a  kind  of  Pantoaiime,  interspersed  with  dancing  and  singing  or  recita* 
tive 
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**  If,  lovely  maid,  sweet  Poetry 

Displease  thee  not,  thy  fortune  toon, 
Envied  by  all,  advanced  by  me, 

Shall  reach  the  circle  of  the  moon.** 


Poetry  diBappearmg,  from  the  side  of  Interest  stepped  forth  Liberality, 
and,  after  making  her  movements,  said : 

<*  Me  Liberality  men  call ; 

In  me  the  happy  golden  mean, 
Nor  spendthrifUUke  to  squander  all, 

Nor  niggardly  to  save,  is  seen. 

**  But,  for  thy  honour,  I  begin, 

Fair  nytnph,  a  prodigal  to  prove ; 
To  lavish  here^s  a  glorious  sin, 

For  who'd  a  miser  be  in  level" 

In  this  manner  all  the  figures  of  the  two  parties  advanced  and  retreated, 
and  each  made  its  movements  and  recited  its  verses,  some  elegant  and 
some  ridiculous ;  but  Don  Quixote,  though  he  had  a  very  ffood  memory, 
treasured  up  the  foregoing  only.  Presently  they  mixed  utogether  in  a 
kind  of  countiy-dance,  with  a  genteel  grace  and  easy  freedom.  When 
Cupid  passed  before  the  casde,  he  shot  his  arrows  aloft,  while  Interest 
flung  gilded  balls  against  it  ^.  In  conclusion,  after  having  danced  some 
time.  Interest  drew  out  a  large  purse  of  Angora  cat-skin,  which  seemed 
to  be  full  of  money;  and  throwing  it  at  the  castle,  the  boards  were  dis- 
jointed and  tumbled  down  with  the  blow,  leaving  the  damsel  exposed, 
without  any  defence  at  all.  Then  came  Interest  with  his  followers,  and, 
dapping  a  ffreat  golden  chain  about  her  neck,  they  feigned  to  take  her 
prisoner  and  lead  her  away  captive.  At  this  sight.  Love  and  his  adherents 
made  a  show  as  if  they  would  rescue  her,  and  all  their  seeming  efforts 
were,  made  in  concert  with  the  music.  They  were  parted  by  the  savages, 
who,  with  great  agility,  rejoined  the  boards  and  reinstated  the  casde ; 
the  damsel  was  again  enclosed  therein  as  before,  and  so  the  dance  ended, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  spectators. 

Don  Cluixote  asked  one  of  the  nymphs  who  it  was  that  had  contrived 
aod  ordered  the  show.  She  answered  that  it  was  the  production  of  the 
beneficed  clergyman  of  the  village,  who  had  a  notable  talent  for  such  kind 
of  inventions.  ^  I  will  lay  a  wager,"  said  Don  Cluixote,  **  that  this  ba- 
chelor or  clergyman  is  more  a  friend  to  Camacho  than  Basilius,  and  un^ 
derstands  satires  better  than  vespers.  Certes  he  has  ingeniously  inter- 
woven in  the  dance  the  abilities  of  Basilius  with  the  riches  of  Camacho." 
Saocho  Panza,  who  had  listened  to  all  this,  said :  **  The  king  is  my  cock, 
T  hold  with  Camacho." — **  In  short,"  said  Don  Cluixote,  *'  it  is  plain  you 
are  an  arrant  bumpkin,  and  one  of  those  who  cry  loas  life  to  the  con- 
queror."—^ I  know  not  who  I  am  one  of,"  answered  Sancho,  ^  but  I 
know  very  well  I  shall  never  get  such  elegant  scum  from  Basilius*s  pots 
88  this  just  fished  from  Camacho's ;"  and  at  the  same  time  he  showed  his 

^jSIeandoB.  This  was  the  name  of  the  clay  balls,  about  as  large  as  oranges^ 
filled  with  flowers  or  perfumes,  and  sometimes  with  ashes  or  water,  which  the 
knights  flung  at  each  other  in  the  evolutions  of  tournamenu.  It  was  an  Arabian 
game  which  the  Spaniards  had  imitated,  preserving  its  original  name. 
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master  the  kettle  full  of  eeese  and  hens*  Laying  hold  of  one,  he  beffui 
to  eat  with  notable  good  humour  and  appetite,  and  said :  **  A  fig  for  Bar 
silius's  abilities,  for  you  are  worth  just  as  much  as  you  have,  and  yoa 
have  just  as  much  as  you  are  worth.  There  are  but  two  fiunilies  in  the 
world,  as  my  grandmother  used  to  say,  the  haves  and  the  have  nois^^ 
and  she  stuck  to  the  former.  Now-andays,  master  Don  Cluixote,  peopb 
are  more  inclined  to  feel  the  pulse  of  have  than  of  know^  and  an  ass  with 
golden  furniture  makes  a  better  figure  than  a  horse  with  a  pack-saddle. 
So,  I  tell  you  again,  I  hold  with  Camacho,  the  abundant  scum  of  whose 
pots  are  geese  and  hens,  hares  and  rabbits ;  whilst  Basilius*s  pots,  if  they 
were  to  be  skimmed,  would  only  yield  dish-water." — *<  Have  you  finished 
your  harangue,  Sancho  ?"  demanded  Don  Q^uixote.  **  I  must  have  done/' 
answered  Sancho,  **  because  I  perceive  your  worship  is  going  to  be  in  a 
passion  at  what  I  am  sayinc; ;  but  were  it  not  for  that,  there  was  work 
enough  cut  out  for  three  days.*'-^*'  Grod  grant,  Sancho,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  **  I  may  see  you  dumb  before  I  die."— >*  At  the  rate  we  go  on," 
answered  Sancho,  ^  before  you  die,  I  shall  be  mumbling  cold  clay,  and 
then  perhaps  I  may  be  so  dumb  that  I  may  not  speak  a  word  till  the  end 
of  the  world,  ot  at  least  till  doomsday." — ^  Though  it  should  fall  out  so," 
answered  Don  Cluixote,  ^your  silence,  O  Sancho,  will  never  rise  to  the 
pitch  of  vour  talk,  past,  present  and  to  come.  Besides,  according  to  the 
coune  of  nature,  I  must  die  before  you ;  therefore  I  may  never  hope  to 
see  you  dumb,  not  even  when  drinking  or  sleeping,  which  is  the  roost  I 
can  say." — '*  In  good  faith.  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  there  is  no  trusting 
to  madam  Ghostly,  I  mean  death,  who  devours  lambs  as  well  as  sheep ; 
and  I  have  heard  our  vicar  say  that  she  treads  with  equal  foot  on  the  lofty 
towers  of  kings  and  the  humble  cottages  of  the  poor  ^.  That  same  gentle* 
woman  is  more  powerful  than  nice.  She  is  not  at  all  squeamish ;  she 
eats  of  every  thing,  lays  hold  of  all,  and  stufi^  her  wallet  with  people  of 
all  sorts,  of  all  ages,  of  all  conditions.  She  is  not  a  reaper  who  inaulges 
in  the  siesta ;  she  cuts  down  and  mows  at  all  hours,  the  dry  as  well  as  the 
green  grass :  nor  does  she  stand  to  chew,  but  devours  and  swallows  down 
all  that  comes  in  her  way,  for  she  has  a  canine  appetite,  that  is  never 
satisfied ;  and  though  she  has  no  stomach,  she  makes  it  appear  that  she 
has  a  perpetual  dropsy,  and  a  thirst  to  drink  down  the  Uvea  of  all  that 
live,  as  one  would  drink  a  cup  of  cool  water." — ^  Enough,  enough,  San- 
cho," cried  Don  Cluixote ;  "  leave  ofiT  while  you  are  well,  and  do  not  spoil 
all,  for,  in  trmh,  what  you  have  said  of  dfeath,  in  your  rustic  phrases, 
mif  ht  become  the  mouth  of  a  good  preacher.  I  tell  you,  Sancho,  if  you 
had  but  discretion  equal  to  your  natoral  abilities,  you  might  take  a  pulpit 
in  your  hand,  and  go  about  the  world  preaching  fine  things."'—^  A  ^food 
liver  is  the  best  preacher,"  answered  Sancho ;  ^  and  that  is  all  the  divinity 

^"  Sanoho's  grandmother  quoted  an  ancient  Spanish  proverbi  which  the  Portu- 
guese poet  Antonio  Enriquez  Gomez  has  paraphrased  in  the  following  lines : 

El  mundo  tiene  dos  linages  solos 
En  entrambos  dos  polos. 
Tenet  esta  en  Oriente, 
Yno  tener  asiste  en  Occidente. 

(Acadenna  lU^  vufa.2.) 
^  An  allusion  to  the  well  known  sentence  of  Horace :  PaUida  morg,  etc. 
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I  know."—"  Or  need  know,"  added  Don  Quixote.  "  But  I  can  in  no 
wise  comprebeDd  how,  since  the  fear  of  Ood  is  the  heginning  of  wisdom, 
yon,  who  are  more  afraid  of  a  lizard  than  of  Him,  should  be  ao  knowing." 
— "  Oood  your  worship,  judge  of  your  own  chivalries,"  returned  Saocbo, 
"and  meddle  not  with  judging  other  men's  feara  or  valours,  for  perhaps 
1  am  aa  prnty  b  fearer  of  Qod  as  any  of  my  neighbours ;  and  pray  let 
DM  whip  off  this  scum  i  for  all  besides  is  idle  talk,  of  which  we  must  giro 
an  account  in  the  next  world." 

So  saying  he  fell  to  afresh.and  assaulted  his  kettle  with  so  loog-wioded 
BD  appetite  that  he  awakened  (hat  of  Don  Q,uixate,  who  doubtless  wouM 
ban  assisted  him,  had  be  not  been  prevented  by  what  we  are  under  a 
Dccessity  of  deferring  till  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

VK  WHICH  18  CONTINUED  CAMACHO's  WEDDINO9  WITH  OTHSR  DEUOHT- 

FUL  ACCIDENTS. 

At  the  moment  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  had  made  an  end  of  the  dia- 
coune  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter*  they  heard  a  great  outcry  and 
noise.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  labourers  who  rode  on  the  mares»  who« 
in  full  career,  and  with  a  great  shout,  went  to  meet  the  bride  and  bride- 
ftoom,  who  were  coming  surrounded  with  a  thousand  kinds  of  musical 
mstruments  and  inventions,  accompanied  by  the  parish-priest,  the  kindred 
on  both  sides,  and  by  a  concourse  of  the  better  sort  of  people  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  alJ  in  their  holiday  apparel. 

when  Sancho  espied  the  bride,  he  cned,  '*  In  good  faith,  she  is  not 
clad  like  a  country  girl,  but  like  a  court  lady.  By  the  mass,  her 
patenas  ^  seem  to  me  at  this  distance  to  be  of  rich  coral,  and  her  gown, 
instead  of  green  stuff  of  Cueoca,  is  no  less  than  a  thirty-piled  velvet. 
The  trimming,  also,  I  vow,  is  of  satin.  Then  do  but  observe  her  hands : 
instead  of  rings  of  jet,  let  me  never  thrive  but  they  are  of  gold,  ay,  and 
of  right  gold,  and  adorned  with  pearls  as  white  as  a  curd,  and  every  one 
of  them  worth  an  eye  of  one's  head.  Ah,  the  merry  jade !  and  what 
fine  hair  she  has !  if  it  is  not  false,  I  never  saw  longer  nor  fairer  in  all 
my  hfe.  Then  her  sprightiiness  and  mien !  Why,  she  is  a  very  moving 
palm-tree,  loaded  with  branches  of  dates ;  for  just  mark  the  trinkets  hang- 
ing at  her  hair,  and  about  her  neck ;  by  mv  soul,  the  ffirl  is  so  well 
plated  over  that  she  might  safely  steer  through  the  Flemisn  shoals  ^" 

^  By  this  name  is  understood  certain  thin  platesof  metal,  b  sort  of  consecrated 
medals,  anciently  worn  by  Spanish  ladies  instead  of  necklaces,  which,  at  the 
period  when  Cervantes  wrote,  were  worn  only  by  country-women. 

^  The  sand-banks  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands  were  greatly  dreaded  by 
the  Spanish  mariners.  The  dangerous  navigation  of  this  coast,  and  the  skill 
requisite  in  order  to  achieve  it  in  safety,  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
[made  use  of  in  the  text  by  Sancho],  applied  as  a  &vourable  summary  of  a  per^ 
son's  qualifications,  that  such  a  one  is  capable  of  ttegring  tafely  thrtmgk  th€ 
FUmUh  iandrbankt. — As  the  Spanish  word  banco  signifies  also  banking-kouit, 
Lope  de  Vega  says  ironically  of  the  nuuttro  Burguillos  (a  fictitious  name  of  his 
own),  that  he  had  received  payment  for  his  work,  contiibuted  to  a  literary  joust, 
in  a  draft  for  two  hundred  crowns,  on  the  Flemish  bankt.  Doubtless  also  by  an 
equivoque  oi)  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  banco,  Filleau  de  Saint-Martin 
(die  translator  of  the  popular  version  of  Don  Quixote  in  France)  renders  this 
passage  by  saying  of  Quiteria,  Jt  nt  croU  pas  qu'on  la  refiuat  ^  la  Bangui  d§ 
Bruxelles,  [M.  Viardot  is  the  first  commentator  who  has  exhibited  in  its  proper 
light  the  allusion  in  Sancho's  expression.    Jarvis  had  said  in  this  place,  **  She 
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Don  Q^nizote  smiled  al  the  nude  praises  bestowed  by  Sancbo  Fianzs,  • 
but  he  thought  that,  setting  aside  his  mistress,  Duicinea  del  Toboso,  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  Mautiful  woman.  The  fair  Quiteria  looked  a 
tittk'pale,  occastoned  doubtless  by  want  of  rest  the  preceding  night, 
which  brides  always  employ  in  setting  themselves  off  for  the  wedding- 
day  following.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  proceeded  towards  a  kind  of 
thMLre  on  one  side  of  the  meadow,  adorned  with  carpets  and  boughs, 
where  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  and  whence  they  were 
to  see  the  dances  and  spectacles.  Just  as  they  reached  their  places,  they 
heard  a  loud  outcry  behind  them,  and  somebody  shouting,  **  Hold  a  little, 
ioconsiderate  and  hasty  people."  Hereupon  tney  all  turned  about  their 
heads,  and  observed  a  man  clad  in  a  long  black  jacket,  all  welted  with 
flame-coloured  silk.  He  was  crowned,  as  they  presently  perceived,  with 
a  garland  of  mournful  cypress,  and  held  in  nis  hand  a  long  truncheon. 
As  he  drew  near,  all  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  shepherd,  casilius,  and 
waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  issue,  apprehending  some  sinister  event 
from  his  arrival  at  such  a  season.  At  length  he  came  up,  tired  and  out 
of  breath :  planting  himself  just  before  the  affianced  couple,  and  leaning 
on  his  truncheon,  which  had  a  steel  pike  at  the  end,  changing  cdour^md 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Gtuiteria,  with  a  trembling  and  hoarse  voice,  he  said, 
**  You  well  know,  ungrateful  duiteria,  that,  oy  the  rules  of  the  holy  re* 
ligion  we  profess,  you  cannot  marry  another  man  whilst  I  am  living : 
neither  are  you  ignorant,  that,  waiting  till  time  and  my  own  industry 
should  better  my  fortune,  I  have  not  failed  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to 
Your  honour.  But  you,  casting  all  obligations  due  to  my  lawful  love 
behind  your  back,  are  going  to  make  another  man  master  of  what  is 
mine,  another  whose  ridies  serve  not  only  to  make  him  happy  in  the 
possession  of  them,  but  every  way  superlatively  fortunate.  Very  well : 
— now,  in  order  that  his  good  luck  may  be  heaped  to  the  brim  (not  that 
I  think  he  deserves  it,  but  that  Heaven  will  have  it  so),  I,  with  my  own 
hands,  will  remove  all  impossibility  or  obstacle,  by  removing  myself  out 
of  his  way.  Long  live  the  rich  Camacho  with  the  ungrateful  Quiteria ; 
many  and  happy  ages  may  they  live ;  and  let  poor  Basilius  die,  whose 
poverty  clipped  the  wings  of  his  good  fortune  and  laid  him  in  his  grave." 
So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  his  truncheon,  which  was  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  drew  forth  a  short  sword  that  was  concealed  in  it  and  to  which  it 
served  as  a  scabbard ;  then,  setting  what  may  be  called  the  hilt  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  nimble  spring  and  determined  purpose,  he  threw  himself 
upon  it.  In  an  instant,  half  the  bloody  blade  appeared  at  his  back,  and 
the  poor  wretch  lay  his  length  along  the  ground,  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  pierced  through  with  his  own  weapon. 
His  friends  ran  presently  to  his  assistance,  grieved  at  his  misery  and 

night  pass  current  at  any  bank  in  Flanders ;"  adding,  in  a  note,  "At  that  time 
Antwerp,  and  the  other  towns  of  the  Low  Countries,  were  the  grand  mart  of 
all  Europe  ibr  trade  and  exchanges."  Smollett,  likewise,  has,  '<  By  my  salva- 
tion! the  damsel  is  well  covered,  and  might  pass  through  all  the  banks  of 
Flanders,*'  closer,  indeed,  to  the  original,  but  evidently  ignorant  of  the  allusion 
to  the  Flemish  sand-banks.  Motteux's  version  runs  thus,  **  She's  a  mettled 
wench,  and  might  well  pass  muster  in  Flanders,"  and  Sbelton's  is  to  the  same 
e&ct,  in  nearly  the  same  words.]    En.  D.  Q. 
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deplofaUe  diiaster.  Dob  Q^uixote,  qaitting  Rooinante,  was  almost  the 
first  on  the  spot,  and  taking  Basilius  in  his  anns,  he  found  thi^  he  had 
still  life  in  him.  They  would  have  drawn  out  the  sword ;  but  the  priest 
was  of  opinion  it  should  not  be  drawn  out  till  he  had  made  his  confession, 
fearing,  that  their  pulling  it  out,  and  his  expiring,  would  happen  at  the 
same  moment.  Basilius,  coming  a  little  to  himself,  said,  with  a  faint  and 
doleful  voice :  **  If,  cruel  duitena,  in  this  my  last  and  fiital  agony,  yoa 
would  give  me  your  hand  to  be  my  spouse,  I  should  hope  my  lasbness 
might  be  pardoneid,  since  it  procured  me  the  blessing  of  being  yours." 
The  priest,  on  hearing  this,  advised  him  to  mind  the  «dvation  <x  his  soul, 
rather  than  the  graiifyin^  of  his  bodily  appetites,  and,  in  good  earnest,  to 
beg  pardon  of  God  for  his  sins,  especially  for  this  last  desperate  action. 
Basihus  replied,  that  he  would  by  no  means  make  any  confession,  till 
Q^iiteria  baud  first  ^ven  him  her  hand  to  be  his  wife ;  for  that  satis&ction 
would  quiet  his  spirits,  and  give  him  breath  for  confession.  Don  Quixote, 
hearinfi;  the  wounded  man's  request,  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  that  Basilius 
desired  a  very  just  and  very  reasonable  thing,  and  besides  very  easy  to 
be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  every  whit  as  honourable  for  Signer  Camacho 
to  take  Quiteria  a  widow  of  the  brave  Basilius,  as  if  he  received  her  at 
her  father's  hands.  **A11  that  is  necessary,"  he  added,  **is  a  bare  yet, 
since  the  nuptial  bed  of  these  espousals  must  be  the  grave." 

Camacho  neard  all  this  in  suspense  and  confusion,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  say.  But  so  importunate  were  the  cries  of  Basilius's  friends, 
desiring  him  to  consent  that  duiteria  might  give  her  hand  to  be  Basilius'a 
wife,  lest  his  soul  should  be  lost  by  departing  out  of  this  life  in  despair, 
that  they  forced  him  to  reply  that,  if  dtuitena  thought  fit  to  give  it  him, 
he  was  content,  since  it  was  only  delaying  for  a  moment  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  Upon  this,  all  present  hastened  to  Quiteria ;  some 
with  entreaties,  and  all  with  the  most  persuasive  reasons,  importuned  her 
to  give  her  hand  to  poor  Basilius.  But  she,  harder  than  marble,  and  more 
immovable  than  a  statue,  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  return  any  an- 
swer ;  and  doubtless  she  would  have  continued  silent,  but  the  priest  bade 
her  resolve  immediately,  for  Basilius  had  his  soul  between  his  teeth,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  deliberation.  Then  the  beautiful  duiteria, 
without  answering:  a  word,  much  troubled  and  conceroed,  approached  the 
spot  where  Basilius,  his  eyes  already  turned  in  his  head,  breathing  short 
and  quick,  lay  muttering  the  name  of  Cluiteria,  and  giving  tokens  oi  dying 
more  like  a  Heathen  than  a  Christian.  Cluiteria,  kneeling  beside  him, 
asked  him  to  crive  her  his  hand.  Basilius  unclosed  his  eyes,  and,  fixing 
them  steadfastly  upon  her :  ^  O  Gtuiteria,"  said  he,  **  you  who  relent  at  a 
time  when  your  pity  is  a  sword  to  finish  the  taking  away  of  my  life,  for 
now  I  have  not  enough  left  to  bear  the  glory  you  give  me  in  making  me 
your  husband,  nor  to  suspend  the  pain  which  will  presently  cover  my 
eyes  with  the  dreadful  shadow  of  death;  I  beg  of  you,  0  fatal  star  of 
mine,  that  the  hand  you  require  and  give  be  not  out  of  compliment,  or  to 
deceive  me  afresh.  I  conjure  you  to  confess  and  acknowledge  aloud  that 
you  bestow  your  hand  upon  me  without  any  force  laid  upon  your  will, 
and  that  you  give  it  me  as  to  your  lawful  husband.  It  would,  in  this 
extremity,  be  uniust  for  you  to  impose  upon  me,  or  deal  falsely  with  him 
who  has  always  behaved  iaithfuUy  and  sincerely  to  you." 
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At  these  words  he  was  seiaed  with  such  a  famtini^  fit  that  all  the  by* 

itenders  thought  his  soal  was  just  departia^.    Qnitena,  ail  modesty  and 

iMshfulness,  taking  Basilias's  right  hand  in  hers,  made  answer:  **No 

force  would  be  sufficient  to  bias  my  wiil.    With  ail  the  freedom  I  have, 

I  therefoTe  ^ve  you  my  hand  to  be  your  lawful  wife,  and  receive  yours, 

if  you  give  it  me  as  freely,  and  if  the  calamity  you  have  brought  yourself 

into  by  your  precipitate  resolution,  does  not  disturb  or  hinder  it"— «« Yes, 

I  give  it  YOU,'*  answered  Basilius,  **  neither  discomposed  nor  confused, 

bat  with  tne  clearest  understanding  that  Heaven  was  ever  pleased  to  be* 

Slow  upon  me ;  so  do  I  give  and  engage  myself  to  be  your  husband."— 

'^And  I  to  be  your  wife,"  answered  Cluiteria,  ^  whether  you  live  many 

years,  or  are  carried  from  my  arms  to  the  gmve."— **  For  one  so  much 

wounded,"  said  Sancho  Panza,  at  this  juncture,  ^  this  younff  man  talks  a 

great  deal;  advise  him  to  leave  off  hb  courtship,  and  mind  the  business 

of  his  soul,  though,  to  my  thinking,  he  hss  it  more  in  his  tongue  than 

between  his  teeth." 

Basilius  and  Quiteria  thus  joining  their  hands,  the  tender-hearted  priest, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pronounced  the  benediction  upon  them,  and  prayed 
to  God  for  the  repose  of  the  newly-married  man's  soul.  But  the  latter 
had  no  sooner  veceived  the  benediction,  than  he  suddenly  started  up,  and 
nimbly  drew  out  the  sword  which  was  sheathed  in  his  body.  All  the 
by-standers  were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  some,  more  simple  than 
the  rest,  began  to  cry  aloud :  ^A  miracle,  a  miracle !"— **No  miracle,  no 
miracle !"  said  Basilius ;  **say  rather  stratagem,  stratagem !"  The  priest, 
astonished  and  confounded,  ran  with  both  hands  to  feel  the  wound,  and 
found  that  the  sword  had  passed,  not  through  Basilius's  flesh  and  ribs, 
but  through  a  hollow  iron  pipe  filled  with  bl^,  fitted  to  the  place  and 
purpose,  and,  as  it  was  afterwards  known,  the  blood  prepared  W  art  not 
to  congeal.  In  short,  the  priest  and  Camacho,  and  the  rest  of"^  the  by- 
standers, found  they  had  been  imposed  upon  and  deceived.  The  briae 
showed  no  signs  of  being  sorry  for  the  trick ;  on  the  contrary,  hearing  it 
said  that  the  marriage,  as  being  fraudulent,  was  not  valid,  she  said  that 
she  confirmed  it  anew,  whence  every  body  concluded  that  the  business 
had  been  concerted  with  the  knowledge  of  both  parties.  Camacho  and 
his  abettors  were  so  confounded,  that  they  transferred  their  revenge  to 
their  hands,  and,  unsheathing  abundance  of  swords,  they  fell  upon  Basi- 
lius, in  whose  behalf  as  many  more  were  instantly  drawn.  Don  Cluixote, 
leading  the  van  on  horseback,  with  his  lance  in  his  rest,  and  his  body  well 
covered  with  his  shield,  made  them  all  give  way.  Sancho,  who  took  no 
pleasure  in  such  kind  of  frays,  retired  to  the  jars,  out  of  which  he  had 
obtained  his  charming  skimmings ;  that  asylum  seeming  to  him  to  be  a 
sanctuary  worthy  of  reverence. 

Don  duixote  cried  aloud  :  **  Hold,  sirs,  hold ;  it  is  not  fit  to  take  re- 
venge for  the  injuries  done  us  by  love.  Pray  consider  that  love  and  war 
are  exactly  alike ;  and,  as  in  war  it  is  lawful  and  customary  to  employ 
canning  and  stratagem  to  defeat  the  enemy,  so  likewise  in  amorous  con- 
flicts, it  is  allowable  to  put  in  practice  tricks  and  sleights  in  order  to  com- 
pass the  desired  end,  provided  they  be  not  to  the  prejudice  and  dishonour 
of  the  party  beloved.  Quiteria  was  Basilius's  and  Basilius  €tuiteria*s, 
hy  the  just  and  favourable  disposition  of  Heaven.  Camacho  is  rich ;  he 
18* 
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may  purchase  his  pleasure  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleases.  Basilins 
has  but  this  one  ewe  lamb ;  no  one,  how  powerful  soever,  has  a  right  to 
take  it  from  him,  for  those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder  ^ ;  and  whoever  shall  attempt  it  must  first  pass  the  point  of  this 
lance."  Then  he  brandished  it  with  such  vigour  and  dexterity,  that  he 
struck  tenor  into  all  those  who  did  not  know  him.  But  Cluiteria's  indif- 
ference took  such  fast  hold  of  the  imagination  of  Camacho,  that  it  presently 
blotted  her  out  of  bis  memory.  The  persuasions  also  of  the  pnest,  who 
was  a  prudent  and  well  meaning  man,  had  their  eflect,  and  Camacho  and 
those  of  his  faction  remained  pacified  and  calmed.  In  token  of  peace, 
they  put  up  their  swords  again  in  their  scabbards,  blaming  rather  the 
fickleness  of  Ctuiteria  than  the  cunning  of  fiasilius.  Even  Camacho 
reasoned  within  himself  that  if  Quiteria  loved  Basilius  when  she  was  a 
virgin,  she  would  love  him  also  when  she  was  married,  and  that  he  had 
more  reason  to  thank  Heaven  for  so  good  a  riddance,  than  to  repine  at  the 
loss  of  her. 

Camacho  and  his  followers  being  thus  pacified  and  comforted,  those  of 
Basilius  were  so  too,  and  the  rich  Camacho,  to  show  that  he  did  not  re- 
sent the  trick  put  upon  him,  would  have  the  diversions  and  entertainments 
go  on,  as  if  he  had  been  really  married.  But  neither  Basilius,  nor  his 
spouse,  nor  their  followers  would  partake  of  them.  They  went  home  to 
Basilius's  village,  for  the  poor  man  who  is  virtuous  and  discreet  finds 
those  who  follow,  honour  and  stand  by  him,  as  well  as  the  rich  man  finds 
attendants  and  flatterers.  They  took  Don  Cluixote  with  them,  esteeming 
him  to  be  a  person  of  worth  and  bravery.  Only  Sancho's  soul  was  sor- 
rowful and  overcast,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  stay  and  partake  of 
Camacho's  splendid  entertainment  and  festival,  which  lasted  till  night. 
Drooping  ana  sad,  he  followed  his  master,  who  went  ofiT  with  Basilius's 
troop,  leaving  behind  him  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  ^*,  which,  however,  he 
carried  in  his  mind« — ^the  skimmings  of  the  kettle,  now  almost  consumed 
and  spent,  representing  to  him  the  glory  and  abundance  of  the  good  he 
bad  lost.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  pensive  and  sorrowful  frame  of  mind 
that  he  prepared  to  follow  the  track  of  Rodnante. 

^  In  this  phrase  there  is  an  allusion  to  Nathan's  parable  to  David,  after  the 
rape  of  Uriah's  wife,  of  the  ewe  lamb ;  and  another  allusion  to  the  words  of  the 
Gospel.  <*  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.*' 
(2  Sam.  XIL    St  Matthew  XIX.  6.) 

^  After  quitting  Egypt,  the  Israelites  said  in  the  desert :  «  When  we  sat  by  the 
flesh-pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  to  the  fall."     (Exod.  XYI.  3.) 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 


WHBRKIN  18  lUSI^TED  THE  GRAND  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  CAVERN  OF  XON- 
TBSINOSv  SITUATE  IN  THE  HEART  OF  LA  MANCHA,  TO  WHICH  ADVENTVRB 
THS   TAIX>R017S   DON  QUIXOTE   GAVE  A  HAFPT  CONCLUSION. 

In  the  most  cordial  manner  did  the  newly  married  couple  make  Don 
Gtoixoie  welcome  to  their  habitation;  they  felt  highly  obliged  by  the 
Teadlness  he  had  shown  in  .defending  their  cause,  and  tbey  esteemed  his 
diacretion  in  equal  degree  with  his  valour,  accounting  him  a  Cid  in  arms 
and  a  Cicero  in  eloquence.  Three  days  honest  Sancho  solaced  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  from  whom  it  was  known 
that  the  feigned  wounding  himself  was  not  a  trick  concerted  with  the  fair 
Claiteria,  but  an  invention  of  Basilius,  who  had  hoped  from  it  the  very 
success  which  fell  out.  He  confessed  that  he  had,  in  truth,  let  some  of 
his  friends  into  the  secret,  in  order  that  they  might  favour  his  design  and 
support  his  deceit.  Don  duixote  affirmed  that  that  could  not  nor  ought 
to  be  called  deceit  which  aims  at  virtuous  ends,  and  that  the  marriage  of 
lovers  was  the  most  excellent  of  all  ends.  ^  But  observe,"  he  added, 
**  that  hunger  and  continual  necessity  are  the  matest  enemies  to  love. 
In  love,  all  is  gaiety,  mirth,  and  content,  especially  when  the  lover  is  in 
actual  possession  of  the  person  beloved,  to  which  necessity  and  poverty 
are  opposed  and  declared  enemies.  All  this  I  say  with  design  to  persuade 
Signer  Basilius  to  quit  the  exercise  of  those  abilities  wherein  he  so  much 
excels,  which,  though  they  procure  you  fame,  they  gain  you  no  money, 
and  in  order  to  induce  you  now  to  apply  yourself  to  the  acquisition  of 
riches  by  lawful  and  industrious  means,  which  are  never  wanting  to  the 
prudent  and  diligent.  The  honourable  poor  man  (if  a  poor  man  can  be 
said  to  be  worthy  of  honour)  possesses  a  jewel  in  a  beautiful  wife,  and 
whoever  deprives  him  of  her,  deprives  him  of  his  honour.  The  beautiful 
and  honourable  woman  whose  husband  is  poor,  deserves  to  be  crowned 
with  laurels  and  palms  of  victory  and  triumph.  Beauty  of  itself  attracts  the 
inclinations  of  all  that  behold  it,  and  the  royal  eagles  and  other  towering 
birds  stoop  to  the  tempting  lure.  But  if  such  beauty  be  attended  with  pov- 
erty and  a  narrow  fortune,  it  is  besieged  by  kites  and  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  and  she  who  stands  firm  against  so  many  attacks,  may  well  be 
called  the  crown  of  her  husband'*".  Observe,  discreet  BasiHus,*'  added 
Don  Quixote,  '*  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  certain  sage  there  was  but  one  good 
woman  in  all  the  world;  but  he  gave  it  as  his  advice  that  every  man 

"  **  A  virtooos  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband."     (Prov.  XII.  4.) 
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should  believe  that  she  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  so  he  would  live  con- 
tented. For  my  part,  I  am  not  married,  nor  have  I  yet  ever  thought  of 
being  so ;  yet  would  I  venture  to  give  my  advice  to  any  one  who  should 
ask  me  what  method  he  should  take  to  get  a  wife  to  his  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  I  would  advise  him  to  lay  a  greater  stress  upon  reputation 
than  fortune,  for  the  virtuous  woman  does  not  acquire  a  ffood  name  merely 
by  being  good,  but  by  appearing  to  be  so ;  in  eflect,  public  freedoms  and 
liberties  hurt  a  woman's  reputation  much  more  than  secret  guilt.  If  you 
bring  a  virtuous  woman  to  your  house,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  her  so, 
and  even  to  fortify  her  virtue ;  but,  if  you  uike  a  woman  of  evil  inclinations 
to  be  your  wife,  you  will  have  much  ado  to  mend  her,  for  it  is  not  very 
feasible  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another.  I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible, 
but  I  take  it  to  be  extremely  difficuk.'' 

All  this  Sancho  listened  to.  ^  This  master  of  mine,'*  said  he  to  him- 
self, **  when  I  spoke  things  pithy  and  substantia],  used  to  say  I  might 
take  a  pulpit  in  my  hand,  and  go  about  the  world  preaching  fine  sermons ; 
now  I  say  of  him  that,  when  he  bedns  strin^nff  of  sentences  and  giving 
advice,  he  may  not  only  take  a  pulpit  in  his  hand,  but  two  upon  each 
finger,  and  stroll  from  place  to  place  preaching:  *  Mouth,  what  woukl 
you  have  V  The  devil  take  him  for  a  knight-errant,  that  knows  every 
thing !  I  believed  in  my  heart  that  he  only  knew  what  belonged  to  his 
chivalries ;  but  he  thrusts  his  spoon  into  every  dish.*'  Sancho  muttered 
this  so  loud  that  his  master,  overhearing  him,  asked  what  he  was  mutter- 
ing about.  ^  I  neither  say  nor  mutter  any  thing,'*  answered  Sancho ;  ^*  I 
was  only  saying  to  myself  that  I  wished  I  had  heard  your  worship  preach 
this  doctrine  before  I  was  married :  then,  perhaps,  1  should  have  been 
able  to  say  now  that  the  ox  that  is  loose  is  best  licked.'* — **  Is  your  Teresa 
then  so  very  bad,  Sancho  ?*'  returned  Don  Quixote.  ^  She  is  not  very 
bad,"  answered  Sancho,  **  neither  is  she  very  good ;  at  least,  not  so  good 
as  I  would  have  her." — **  You  are  in  the  wrong,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
duixote,  ^  to  speak  ill  of  your  wife,  who  is  the  mother  of  your  children.'* 
..M  We  are  not  in  one  another's  debt  upon  that  score,"  answered  Sancho ; 
^  she  speaks  no  better  of  me  whenever  the  fancy  takes  her,  especially 
when  she  is  jealous,  for  then  Satan  himself  cannot  bear  with  her.** 

Eventually,  both  master  and  squire  remained  three  days  with  the 
newly-married  couple,  by  whom  they  were  served  and  treatea  like  kings- 
Don  Cluixote  desired  the  dexterous  student  to  furnish  him  with  a  guide 
to  conduct  him  to  the  cavern  of  Montesinos,  as  he  had  a  mighty  desire  to 
go  down  into  it,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  whether  the  wonders  re- 
lated of  it  in  all  those  parts  were  true.  The  student  told  him  he  would 
procure  him  a  cousin  of  his,  a  famous  scholar  and  a  great  lover  of  books 
of  chivalry,  who  would  very  &[ladly  legd  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
itself,  and  also  show  him  the  lakes  of  Ruidera,  famous  all  over  La  Mancha, 
and  even  all  over  Spain.  **  You  will  find  him,"  added  the  student,  **  a 
very  entertaining  companion,  for  he  is  a  young  man  who  knows  how  to 
write  books  for  the  press  and  dedicate  them  to  princes.** 

In  short,  the  cousin  came,  mounted  on  an  ass  big  with  foal,  whose 
pack-saddle  was  covered  with  a  doubled  piece  of  an  old  striped  carpet, 
oancho  saddled  Rocinante,  pannelled  Dapple,  and  replenished  his  wallet, 
that  of  the  scholar  being  equally  well  provided ;  then,  commending  them- 
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aelves  to  the  protection  of  God  and  taking  kave  of  evorj  body,  they  aet 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  famous  cavern  of  Montesinoa. 

Upon  the  road,  Don  Quixote  asked  the  student's  cousin  of  what  kind 
his  exercises^  profession  and  studies  were.  The  other  answered  that  hia 
profession  was  the  study  of  humanity,  his  exercise  composing  of  books 
for  the  press,  ail  of  great  use  and  no  small  entertainment  to  the  common- 
wealth. ^*  One  of  them,"  said  he,  *'  is  entitled  Ji  Treatise  on  Idveriett 
in  which  I  describe  seven  hundred  and  three  liveries,  with  their  colours, 
mottoes  and  ciphers,  wiience  the  cavaUer  courtiers  may  pick  and  choose 
to  their  minds  for  feasts  and  rejoicings,  without  being  beholden  to  others, 
and  without  beating  their  own  brains  to  invent  and  contrive  them  to  their 
humour  or  design.  In  (act,  I  adapt  them  to  the  jealous,  the  disdained, 
the  forgotten,  the  absent,  so  properly  that  more  will  hit  than  miss.  I  have 
also  another  book,  which  I  intend  to  call  Tlie  Metamorphoseos,  or  SpanUh 
Ovidf  of  a  new  and  rare  invention.  Imitating  Ovid  m  a  burlesque  way* 
I  therein  mean  to  show  who  the  Giralda  of  Seville  was,  who  the  angel  ca 
La  Maffdalena ;  what  the  kennel  of  Vecinguenra  at  Cordova,  what  the 
buUs  of  Guisando,  the  Sierm  Morena,  the  fountain  of  Leganitos  and  the 
Lavapies  at  Madrid,  not  forgetting  that  of  the  Pou,  that  of  the  Golden 
Pipe  and  that  of  the  Priora^.  To  all  these  I  purpose  to  add  their  several 
allegories,  metaphors  and  transformations,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to 
delight,  surprise  and  instruct.  I  have  yet  another  book,  which  I  call  a 
Supplement  to  Virgil  Polydore^^  which  treats  of  the  invention  of  things ; 
it  is  a  work  of  vast  erudition  and  study,  wherein  I  make  out  several  ma- 
terial things  omitted  by  Polydore,  and  explain  them  in  £ne  style.  Virgil 
forgot  to  tell  us,  for  instance,  who  was  the  first  in  the  world  that  had  a 
cold,  and  who  the  first  that  was  anointed  for  the  French  distemper.  These 
points  I  resolve  to  a  nicety,  and  cite  the  authority  of  about  five-and-twenty 
authors  for  them.  So  that  your  worship  may  judge  whether  I  have  taken 
true  pains,  and  whether  such  a  performance  is  not  likely  to  be  very  use- 
foi  to  the  whole  world !" 

Sancho,  having  been  attentive  to  the  student's  discourse :  '*  Tell  me, 
sir,"  said  he,  **  so  may  God  send  you  good  luck  in  the  printing  your  books, 
can  you  inform  me  (for  I  know  you  can,  since  you  know  every  thing) 
who  was  the  first  that  scratched  his  head  ?  for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion 
it  must  have  been  our  father  Adam."-—**  Certainly,"  answered  the  scholar, 
''for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Adam  had  a  head  and  hair;  now,  this  being 
granted,  and  he  being  the  first  man  of  the  world,  he  must  needs  have 
scratched  it  sometimes." — ^  So  I  believe,"  answered  Sancho.  **  But  tell 
me  now,  who  was  the  first  tumbler  in  the  world?" — ** Truly,  brother," 
answered  the  scholar,  **  I  cannot  determine  that  point  till  I  have  studied 
it ;  but  I  will  study  it  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  place  where  I  keep  my 

^  We  have  already  spoicen  (vide  notes  386  and  387)  of  the  Giralda  and  the 
halls  of  Guisando. — The  angel  of  La  Magdalena  is  a  shapeless  figure  placed  for 
a  weatber-cock  on  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Saint  Magdalen  at  Salamanca.^- 
llie  kennel  of  Vecinguerra  carries  the  rain-water  from  the  streets  of  Cordova  to 
the  Guadalquivir. — ^The  fountains  of  Leganitos,  etc.,  are  all  situated  in  the  pro- 
menades and  public  places  of  Madrid. 

mrjc  should  have  said  Polydore  Virgil.    He  was  a  learned  Italian,  who  pub- 
T'«lM*d   in  14^^»  ****  treatise  De  Rerum  InventoribuM, 
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books,  and  will  satisfy  you  when  we  see  one  another  affsin,  for  I  bone 
this  wiJl  not  be  the  last  time." — **Liook  ye,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  **talte 
no  pains  about  this  matter,  for  I  have  already  hit  upon  the  answer  to  my 
question.  Know  that  the  first  tumbler  was  Luci&r,  when  he  was  cast 
headlong  from  Heaven,  for  he  came  tumbling  down  to  the  lowest  abyss.'* 
— ^  You  are  in  the  right,  friend,"  said  the  scholar;  and  Don  Quixote 
added :  *^  This  question  and  answer  are  not  your  own,  Sancho,  you  have 
heard  them  from  somebody  else." — ^  Say  no  more,  sir,"  replieid  Sancho ; 
**  in  good  faith,  if  I  fall  to  questioning  and  answering,  I  snail  not  have 
done  between  this  and  to-morrow,  cut  do  not  think  that,  for  foolish 
questions  and  ridiculous  answers,  I  need  be  obliged  to  any  of  my  neigh- 
bours."— ^  Sancho,"  returned  Don  Quixote,  **  you  have  said  more  tbm 
you  are  aware  of;  for  some  there  are,  who  tire  themselves  with  examin- 
mg  into  and  explaining  things,  which,  when  known  and  explained,  sig* 
ni^  not  a  farthine  to  the  understanding  or  the  memory." 

In  these  and  other  pleasant  discourses  they  passed  that  day.  At  night 
they  lodged  in  a  small  village,  whence,  the  scholar  told  Don  Quixote,  the 
distance  to  the  cavern  of  Montesinos  did  not  exceed  two  leagues ;  so  that* 
if  he  continued  his  resolution  to  enter  into  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  ropes  to  tie  and  lower  himself  down  into  its  depths. 
Don  Quixote  answered  that,  though  it  led  to  the  infernal  regions,  he 
would  see  the  bottom.  Accordingly,  they  bought  about  a  hundred  fit- 
thorns  of  cord,  and,  about  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  they 
came  to  the  cavern,  the  mouth  of  which  is  wide  and  spacious,  but  over^ 

Sown  with  briars,  wild  fig-trees,  and  Uioms,  so  thick  and  intricate  that 
ey  quite  conceal  it. 

When  they  arrived  here,  the  cousin,  Sancho,  and  Don  Quixote  alight- 
ed, and  the  two  former  bound  the  knight  very  fast  with  the  cord.  While 
they  were  swathing  him,  Sancho  said  :  **  Have  a  care,  dear  sir,  what  you 
do.  Pray  do  not  bury  yourself  alive,  nor  hang  yourself,  dangling  like  a 
flask  of  wine  let  down  to  cool  in  a  well.  It  does  not  belong  to  your  wor- 
ship to  be  the  scrutinizer  of  this  hole,  which  must  needs  be  worse  than  a 
Moorish  dungeon." — *^  Tie  on,  and  talk  not,"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
^  such  an  enterprize  as  this,  friend  Sancho,  was  reserved  for  me  alone." 
Then  the  guide  added :  **  I  beseech  your  worship,  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
to  take  good  heed  and  look  about  you  with  a  hundred  eyes  down  there 
below ;  perhaps  there  may  be  things  proper  to  be  inserted  in  mv  book 
of  metamorphoses." — ^*  The  drum  is  in  a  hand  that  knows  full  well  how 
to  beat  it,"  answered  Sancho  Panza. 

That  said,  and  the  tying  of  Don  Quixote  (not  over  his  armour,  but  his 
doublet^  finished :  **  We  have  been,"  said  the  latter,  **  very  careless  in 
neglectmg  to  provide  a  little  bell  to  be  tied  to  me  with  this  rope,  by  the 
tinkling  of  which  you  might  hear  me  still  descending,  and  know  that  I 
was  alive ;  but,  since  that  is  now  impossible,  be  God  my  guide !"  Im- 
mediately he  kneeled  down,  and  in  a  low  voice  addressed  an  orison  to 
Heaven  for  assistance  and  success  in  this  seemingly  perilous  and  strange 
adventure.  Then,  in  a  loud  voice,  he  cried :  **  O  lady  of  my  actions  and 
thoughts,  illustrious  and  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  if  it  be  possible 
that  the  prayers  and  requests  of  this  thy  adventurous  lover  reach  tny  ears, 
I  beseech  thee  for  thy  unheard-of  beauty's  sake,  hearken  to  them ;  all  I 
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rapplicale  of  thee,  is  not  to  refuse  me  thy  fkvmiT  ani  protection,  now  that 
I  so  much  Deed  it.  I  am  just  going  to  precipitate  sad  lozulph  myself  in 
the  profound  abyss  here  before  me,  solely  in  order  to  let  ine  world  know 
that,  if  tboo  favourest  me,  there  is  no  impossibility  I  will  not  undertake 
and  accomplish." 

So  saying,  he  drew  near  to  the  brink,  and  saw  that  he  could  not  be  let 
down,  not  even  enter  the  cavern,  but  by  cuitine  his  way  through.  Ac- 
cordingly,  drawing  his  sword,  he  began  to  lay  about  him,  and  hew  down 
die  biambles  and  bushes  which  concealed  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  At 
the  iMMse  of  his  strdcei,  an  infinite  number  of  huge  ravens  and  owls  Sew 
oat  so  thick  and  so  fest,  that  they  beat  Don  Q^iixote  to  the  ground.  And 
certes,  had  he  been  as  superstittoas  as  he  was  catholic,  he  had  taken  it 
for  an  ill  omen,  and  rorbcnne  shuttine  himself  up  in  such  a  phce.  At 
length  he  got  upon  his  legs,  and  seeing  no  more  ravens  flyioR  out,  nor 
other  night-birds,  for  sundry  bats  flew  out  among  the  ravens,  toe  cousin 
and  Sancbo  gave  him  the  rope  and  lowered  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  fear^ 
ful  cavern.  As  he  disappeared,  Sancho  gave  him  his  blessing,  and 
making  a  ihou^d  crosses  over  him,  said  :  ■■  Ood,  the  Bock  of  France, 
Knd  the  Trinity  of  Gioeta"  speed  ihee,  thou  flower,  cream,  and  scum  of 
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knights-erraat.  Go,  thou  Hector  of  the  world,  heart  of  steel,  anna  of 
brass  ;  once  more,  Ood  cuide  thee,  and  send  thee  back  safe  and  sound 
without  deceit,  to  the  lig^t  of  ihb  world  which  thou  art  forsaking  to  buiy 
thyself  in  this  ohscurity."  The  cousin  uttered  similar  prayera  and  iavo- 
caiioDs.  Don  Quixote  went  down,  calling  for  more  and  more  rope,  which 
they  gave  him  by  little  and  little.  When  the  voice,  from  the  windinfia 
of  the  ca*e,  could  be  heard  no  longer,  the  hundred  lathom  of  the  cordage 
was  all  let  down.  They  were  then  of  opinion  to  pull  Don  Q,uixole  up 
again,  since  they  could  lower  him  no  briber.  Howerer,  they  delayed 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  ihey  began  to  gatber  up  the  rope,  which 
they  did  verjr  easily,  and  without  any  weight,  whence  they  coojectunxl 
that  Don  Q,uixote  remained  in  the  cavern.  Sancho,  believmg  as  much, 
wept  bitterly,  and  dn-w  np  in  a  great  hurry  to  know  the  truth.     But 

ditcovered,  in  1434,  a  consecrated  image  or  the  VJTgin,  Man/'liErinila^s  and  a 
convrnt  of  DominicBinhBTe  since  Iweabailt  on  iu  sides,— The  Trinity  of  fiaeta 
is  a  chapel  and  conveiit  Tounded,  hf  king  Ferdinand  V.  of  Arraeon,  on  the  lum- 
mii  of  a  ptomoaloif  before  Uie  pon  at  Gaeta,  and  dodicaied  lo  the  Holy  Trinttf. 
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coming  to  a  little  above  eighty  fathoms,  they  fek  a  weight ;  at  which  they 
lejoiced  exceedingly.  In  short,  at  about  the  tenth  fathom,  they  discerned 
Don  Quixote  very  distinctly,  to  whom  Sancho  cried  in  a  joyful  voice : 
<*  Welcome  back  to  us,  dear  sir ;  for  we  began  to  think  you  had  stayed 
there  to  breed."  But  Don  Quixote  answered  not  a  word,  and  when  they 
had  pulled  him  quite  out,  they  perceived  that  his  eyes  were  shut,  as  if  he 
were  asleep.  They  kid  him  along  on  the  ground,  and  untied  him,  yet 
still  he  did  not  awake.  But  they  so  turned,  jogged,  re-tumed,  and  shook 
him,  that  after  a  good  while  he  came  to  himseilT stretching  and  yawning 
as  if  he  had  awaked  out  of  a  heavy  and  deep  aleep.  Gazing  from  side 
to  side,  like  one  amazed,  he  said :  **  God  forgive  ye,  friends,  for  having 
brought  me  away  from  the  roost  pleasing  and  charming  life  and  sight 
that  ever  mortal  saw  or  lived.  Now,  in  good  truth,  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  pass  away  like  a  shadow  or  a 
dream,  and  fade  away  hke  the  flower  of  the  field.  O  unhappy  Monte- 
sinoe !  O  desperately  wounded  Durandatte !  O  unfortunate  Belerma ! 
O  weeping  Guadiana !  and  ye,  unlucky  daughters  of  Buidera,  whose 
waters  show  what  floods  of  tears  streamed  from  your  fur  eyes !" 

The  cousin  and  Sancho  listened  attentively  to  Don  Quixote's  words, 

which  he  spoke  as  if  he  fetched  them  with  immense  pain  from  his  entrails. 

They  entreated  him  to  explain  to  them  what  he  had  been  saying,  and  to 

relate  what  he  had  seen  in  that  hell  below.    <*  Hell,  do  you  call  it !"  cried 

Don  Quixote ;  **  nay,  call  it  so  no  more,  for  it  does  not  deserve  that  name, 

as  you  shall  presently  see."     He  desired  they  should  first  give  him 

something  to  eat,  for  he  was  very  hungry.    They  spread  the  scholar^s 

carpet  upon  the  men  grass,  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  pantry  of 

his  wallets,  and  all  three,  seated  in  loving  and  social  wise,  colfattioned  and 

sapped  at  one  and  the  same  time.    The  carpet  being  removed,  Don 

Quixote  cried  :  *'  Let  no  one  rise,  and  my  sons,  oe  all  attentive  to  me." 


VOL.  n* 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


OF  THE  WONDERFUL  THINGS  WHICH  THE  UNEXAMPLED  DON  QUIXOTE 
DECLARED  HE  HAD  SEEN  IN  THE  DEEP  CAVERN  OF  MONTESINOS;  THE 
GREATNESS  AND  IXPOSSIBILITT  OF  WHICH  THINGS  MAKE  THIS  ADVEN- 
TURE  PASS   FOR  APOCRTPHAL* 

[t  was  about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  aftenioon,  when  the  sun*  hidden 
among  the  clouds,  and  only  emitting  a  &int  light  and  temperate  nys» 
save  Don  Cluixote  an  opportunity,  without  heat  or  trouble,  of  relating  Id 
his  two  illustrious  hearers  what  he  had  seen  in  the  cavern  of  Montesinos. 
He  began  in  the  following  manner :  '* About  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms 
in  the  depth  of  this  dungeon,  there  is  a  concavity  on  the  riffht  hand, 
wide  enough  to  contain  a  large  waggon,  mules  and  all.  A  Tittle  light 
makes  its  way  into  it,  through  some  cracks  and  holes  at  a  distance  in  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth.  This  spacious  concavity  I  saw,  just  as  I  began  to 
be  weary  and  out  of  humour  at  finding  myself  suspended  to  a  rope,  and 
descending  through  that  obscure  and  dreary  region  without  knowing 
whither  I  was  going.  I  therefore  determined  to  enter  into  it  and  rest  a 
little.  I  called  out  to  you  aloud  not  to  let  down  more  rope  till  I  bid  you ; 
but  it  seems  you  heard  me  not.  I  gathered  up  the  cord  you  continued 
to  let  down,  and  coiling  it  up  into  a  heap  or  bundle,  I  sat  me  down  upon 
it  extremely  pensive,  considering  what  method  I  should  take  to  descend 
to  the  bottom,  having  nothing  to  support  my  weight.  While  I  was  thus 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  uncertain  what  to  do,  I  suddenly  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep ;  and,  when  I  least  thought  of  it,  awoke,  and  found  myself,  I  knew 
not  by  what  means,  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  delightful 
meadow  that  nature  could  create,  or  the  most  pregnant  fiincy  imagine.  I 
opened  and  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  perceived  that  I  was  not  asleep,  but 
really  awake.  However,  I  could  not  forbear  feeling  my  head  and  breast, 
to  be  assured  whether  it  was  I  myself  who  was  there,  or  some  empty 
and  counterfeit  illusion.  But  feeling,  sensation,  and  the  coherent  dis- 
course I  made  to  myself,  convinced  me  that  I  was  then  there  the  same 
person  I  am  now  here. 

**  Immediately  a  royal  and  splendid  palace,  or  alcazar,  presented  itself 
to  my  view,  the  waUs  and  battlements  whereof  seemed  to  be  built  of 
clear  and  transparent  crystal.  A  pair  of  great  folding  doors  opened  of 
their  own  accord,  and  I  saw  come  forth,  and  advance  towards  me,  a 
venerable  old  man,  ckd  in  a  long  purple  mourning  cloak,  which  trailed 
upoo  the  ground.    Over  his  shoulders  and  breast,  he  wore  a  kind  of 
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coOesiate  tippet  of  green  satin ;  he  had  a  black  Milan  cap  on  his  head* 
and  his  hoary  beard  reached  below  his  ffirdle.  He  carried  no  weapons 
at  all,  only  a  roeary  of  beads  in  his  hand,  bteger  than  middling  walnutiy 
and  every  tenth  bead  like  an  ordinary  ostrich  egg.  His  mien,  his  gait, 
his  gravity,  his  goodly  presence,  struck  me  with  surprise  and  awe.  He 
caine  up  to  me,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  embrace  me  closely ; 
then  he  said,  *  It  is  a  long  time,  vabrous  knight,  Don  Q^iixote  de  la 
Mancha,  since  we,  who  are  shut  up  and  enchanted  in  these  solitudes, 
have  hoped  to  see  you,  that  the  world  by  you  may  be  informed  what  this 
deep  cave,  commonly  called  the  cavern  of  Montesinos,  encloses  and  con- 
ceals; an  exploit  reserved  for  your  invincible  heart  and  stupendous 
coorage.  Come  along  with  me,  illustrious  sir,  that  I  may  show  you  the 
wonders  contained  in  this  transparent  castle,  of  which  I  am  kaid  and 
perpetual  governor,  for  I  am  Montesinos  himself,  from  whom  this  cavern 
derives  its  name.^' 

**  Scarcely  had  he  told  me  he  was  Montesinos,  when  I  asked  him  whether 
it  was  true,  as  reported  in  the  world  above,  that  with  a  little  dagger  he 
had  taken  out  the  heart  of  his  great  friend  Durandarte,  and  carried  it  to 
his  lady  Belerma,  as  Durandarte,  at  the  point  of  death,  had  desired  him.^ 
He  replied  that  all  was  true,  excepting  as  to  the  dagger,  for  it  was  neither 
a  dagger,  nor  little,  but  a  bright  poniud,  sharper  than  an  awl.*'— ^*  The 

S»niara,'*  interrupted  Sancho,  '*  must  have  been  made  by  Baymon  de 
00^  the  armourer  of  Seville." — ^**I  do  not  know,**  continued  Don 
Ctuixote ;  **  but,  upon  second  thoughts,  it  could  not  be  of  his  making ;  for 
Raymon  de  Hocis  lived  but  the  other  day,  and  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles, 
where  this  misfortune  happened,  was  fought  many  years  ago.  But  the 
maker's  name  is  of  no  importance,  and  neither  disorders  nor  alters  the 
truth  and  connexion  of  the  story.*' — ^  True,"  answered  the  cousin ;  **  prey 
^  on  Signor  Don  Cluixote,  for  I  listen  to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
m  the  world."—-**  And  I  tell  it  with  no  less,"  answered  Don  Quixote. 

"  According  to  the  romanns  of  chivalry,  collected  in  the  canciomro  general. 
Count  Grimaldos,  a  French  paladin,  was  falsely  accused  of  treason  by  Count 
Tomillas,  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  banished  from  France.  Having 
escaped  to  the  mountains  with  his  Countess,  the  latter  gave  birth  to  a  male  child 
whom  his  parents  called  Montesinos,  and  who  was  received  by  a  hermit  into 
his  grotto.  When  he  was  fiAeen  years  old,  Montesinos  went  to  Paris,  slew  the 
traitor  Tomillas  in  the  King's  presence,  and  proved  the  innocence  of  his  father, 
who  was  recalled  to  oourL  Montesinos,  having  been  created  one  of  the  twelve 
peers  of  France,  was  subsequently  united  by  marriage  to  a  noble  Spanish  dam- 
sel, Rosa  Florida,  lady  of  the  castle  of  Rocha  Frida,  in  Castile.  He  resided  in 
this  castle  until  his  death,  and  his  name  was  given  to  a  cavern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.— ^This  cavern,  situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  called  the  Osa  of 
Montiel,  and  near  the  hermitage  of  San  Pedro  de  Saelices,  may  be  about  sixty 
feet  in  depth.  Entrance  into  it  is  much  more  easily  effected  at  the  present  day 
than  in  Cervantes'  time,  and  it  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  shepherds  as  a  shel- 
ter from  the  cold  and  from  storms.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  runs  a  broad 
stream  of  water,  which  falls  into  the  lagnnes  of  Ruidera,  whence  flows  the 
Guadiaoa. 

^  Durandarte  was  the  cousin  of  Montesinos,  and,  like  him,  a  peer  of  France. 
According  to  the  romofuxe  cited  above,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Montesinos,  at 
the  defeat  of  Roncesvalles,  and  enjoined  his  cousin  to  take  his  heart  to  his  lady 
Belerma. 
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'^So  I  say  that  the  venerable  Montesinos  conducted  me  to  the  ciystalline 
palace,  where,  in  a  lower  hall,  extremely  cool  and  all  of  alabaster,  theie 
stood  a  marble  tomb  of  exouisite  workmanship,  whereon  I  saw.  Laid  at 
full  length  a  cavalier,  not  ot  brass,  roaible,  or  jasper,  as  is  usual  on  other 
monuments,  but  of  pure  flesh  and  bones.  His  riffht  hand,  which,  to  my 
thinking,  was  pretty  hairy  and  nervous,  (a  sign  that  its  owner  was  very 
strong)  was  laid  on  the  region  of  his  heart,  and  before  I  could  ask  anr 
question,  Montesinos,  perceiving  me  fix  my  eyes  on  the  sepulchre  witn 
astonishment,  said :  *  This  is  my  friend  Durandarte,  the  flower  and  mirror 
of  all  (he  enamoured  and  valiant  knights-ermnt  of  his  time.  Meriin  the 
French  enchanter  ^,  keeps  him  here  enchanted,  with  me  and  many  others 
of  both  sexes.  It  is  said  he  is  the  son  of  the  devil ;  though  I  do  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  devil's  son,  but  only,  as  the  sayin?  is,  that  he  knows 
one  point  more  than  the  devil  himself.  How  or  why  ne  enchanted  iis» 
nobody  knows ;  but  time  wilt  bring  it  to  light,  and  I  fancy  it  will  not  be 
long  first.  What  astonishes  me  noost,  is  that  I  am  as  certain  as  that  it  is 
now  day,  that  Durandarte  expired  in  my  arms,  and  that,  after  he  was 
dead,  I  pulled  out  his  heart  with  my  own  hands;  and,  indeed,  it  could 
not  weiffh  less  than  two  pounds ;  for,  according  to  naturalists,  he  who  has 
a  large  heart,  is  endued  with  more  courage  than  he  who  has  a  small  one. 
It  being  then  certain  that  this  cavalier  really  died,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  he  complains  every  now  and  then,  and  sighs,  as  if  he  were  alive  ?* 
At  these  words,  the  wretched  Durandarte,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  said :  *  O 
my  dear  cousin,  Montesinos,  the  last  thing  I  desired  of  you,  when  my 
soul  was  departing,  was  to  carry  my  heart,  ripping  it  out  of  my  breast 
with  a  dagger  or  poniard,  to  Belerma.'  ^ 

**  When  the  venerable  Montesinos  heard  this,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  complaining  cavalier,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said 
to  him :  « Long  since,  O  my  dearest  cousin  Durandarte,  I  did  what  you 
enjoined  me  on  the  fatal  day  of  our  defeat ;  I  took  out  your  heart  as  well 
as  I  could,  without  leaving  the  least  bit  of  it  in  your  breast ;  I  wiped  it  with 
a  lace  handkerchief,  bore  it  in  all  haste  to  France,  having  first  laid 
you  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  sheddinc  as  many  tears  as  sufficed  to  wash 
my  hands  and  clean  away  the  blood  which  stuck  to  them  by  raking  in 
your  entrails ;  by  the  same  token,  dear  cousin  of  my  soul,  at  the  first 
place  I  came  to,  after  quitting  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  I  sprinkled  a  little 
salt  over  your  heart  in  order  that  it  might  not  putrify,  but  keep,  if  not 
fresh,  at  least  dried  up,  till  it  came  to  your  lady  Belerma :  that  lady, 
together  with  you,  me,  your  squire  Guadiana,  the  Duenna  Ruidera, 
her  seven  daughters  and  two  nieces,  and  several  others  of  your  friends 
fflid  acquaintance,  having  been  kept  here,  enchanted  by  the  sage  Mer- 
lin, these  many  years  past.  Though  it  be  above  five  hundred  years 
ago,  not  one  of  us  is  dead :  only  Ruidera,  and  her  daughters,  and  nieces 
are  gone,  whom,  because  of  tneir  weeping.  Merlin,  out  of  compassion, 

•■  This  Merlin,  the  father  of  chivalric  magiO)  was  not  of  Oaul  (France)^  but  of 
QuaUia  (  Walea)  ;  his  history,  therefore,  belongs  rather  to  that  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  than  to  that  of  Charlemagne  and  the  twelve  peers. 

^  Durandarte's  answer  is  taken  ftora  the  ancient  romtmc€$  composed  on  the 
adventure  of  Belerma :  but  Cervantes  quoting  fVoni  memory,  has  remodelled  and 
altered  the  verses  in  preference  to  making  a  literal  quotation. 
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tamed  into  so  many  lagtines,  which  at  this  time,  in  the  world  of  the  living 
and  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  are  called  the  lagunes  of  Ruidem. 
The  daaghiers  belong  to  the  kines  of  Spain,  and  the  two  nieces  to  the 
knights  of  a  religious  order,  called  that  of  Saint  John.  GKiadiana  also, 
}roar  squire,  bewailing  your  misfortune,  was  changed  into  a  river  of  his 
own  name,  which  amvmg  at  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  and  seeing  the  sun 
of  another  sky,  was  so  grieved  at  the  thought  of  forsaking  you,  that  he 
planfi;ed  again  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But,  it  being  impossible  to 
avoid  taking  the  natural  course,  he  rises  now  and  then  and  snows  him- 
self, where  the  son  and  people  may  see  him^.  The  aforesaid  lagunes 
supply  him  with  their  waters ;  with  which,  and  several  others  that  iotn 
him,  he  enten  broad  and  stately  into  Portueal.  Neveitheless,  whitner* 
soever  he  goes  he  discovers  his  grief  and  melancholy ;  he  does  not  pique 
himself  on  breeding  in  his  waters  delicate  and  costly  fish,  but  only  coarse 
and  unsavoury  ones,  very  different  from  those  of  the  golden  Ta^us.  What 
I  now  tell  you,  O  my  dearest  cousin,  I  have  often  told  you  l>efore,  and 
since  you  make  me  no  answer,  I  fancy  you  do  not  believe  me,  or  do  not 
hear  me,  which,  God  knows,  afflicts  me  very  much.  One  piece  of  news 
however  I  will  tell  you,  which  if  it  serves  not  to  alleviate  your  grief,  will 
in  no  wise  increase  it.  Know  then,  that  you  have  here  present  (open 
your  eyes  and  you  will  see  him)  that  great  knight,  of  whom  the  Mge 
Merlin  prophesied  so  many  things,  that  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  who, 
with  greater  advantages  than  in  the  ages  past,  has  in  the  present  times 
restorra  the  long  forgotten  order  of  knight-errantry.  By  his  means  and 
favour,  we  may  perhaps  be  disenchanted,  for  great  exploits  are  reserved 
for  great  men.' — 'And,  though  it  shall  fall  out  otherwise,'  answered  the 
wretched  Durandarte  in  a  faint  and  low  voice,  *  though  it  should  not  prove 
so,  O  cousin,  I  say  patience^  and  $huffle  the  cards  ^*.'  Then,  turning 
himself  on  one  side,  he  relapsed  into  his  accustomed  silence,  without 
speaking  a  word  more. 

**  Then  were  heard  great  cries  and  wailings,  accompanied  by  profound 
sighs  and  distressed  sobbings.  I  turned  my  bead  about,  and  saw  through 
the  crystal  walk,  a  procession,  in  two  files,  of  most  beautiful  damsels,  all 
clad  in  mourning,  with  white  turbans  on  their  heads,  after  the  Turkish 
fashion.  In  the  rear  of  the  two  files  came  a  lady  (for  by  her  gravity  she 
seemed  to  be  such),  clad  also  in  black,  with  a  white  veil,  so  long  that  it 
kissed  the  ground.  Her  turban  was  twice  as  large  as  the  largest  of  the 
others ;  her  eyebrows  were  joined,  her  nose  was  somewhat  fiat,  her  mouth 

^  The  source  of  the  Ouadiana  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Alcaraz,  in  Iol 
Mancba.  The  streams  which  run  from  that  chain  of  mountains  form  seven  small 
lakes,  called  Lagunes  de  Rtndera^  the  waters  of  which  fall  fVom  one  into  the  other. 
On  leaving  these  lalces,  the  Guadiana  runs  for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues 
in  a  very  deep  bed,  concealed  under  an  abundant  herbage,  and  only  resumes  a 
visible  course  after  having  passed  through  two  other  lakes  called  the  Eyet  (loe 
Cfo$)  of  the  Guadiana.  The  singularities  of  the  course  of  this  river  were  known 
to  and  described  by  Pliny,  who  calls  the  stream  eeepius  naeci  gaudene  (Hist.  Nat, 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  3).  On  these  several  remarkable  natural  features  Cervantes  hat 
founded  his  ingenious  fiction. 

*"  A  proverbial  expression  taken  from  gamblers,  which  we  have,  after  Jarvis, 
decided  to  preserve  literally,  because  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  by  Don 
Qaizote's  guide  in  the  following  chapter. 
14*  L 
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wide,  but  her  fipe  red.  Her  teeth,  which  she  eometiaiee  showed,  were 
tbin-eet,  aod  not  very  even,  though  as  white  ae  blanched  almonds.  She 
carried  in  her  hand  a  fine  h'neo  hieindkerchief,  and  in  it,  as  seemed  to  me, 
a  heait  of  mummy,  so  diy  end  withered  it  appeared  to  be.  Montesinos 
told  me  that  all  those  of  the  procession  were  servants  to  Durandarte  and 
Belerma,  and  were  there  encnanted  with  their  master  and  mistress ;  and 
that  she  who  came  last,  bearing  the  heart  in  the  linen  handkerchief,  was 
the  lady  Belerma  herself,  who,  four  days  in  the  week,  made  that  procee- 
sion,  together  with  the  damsels,  singing,  or  rather  weeping,  dirges  over 
the  body,  and  over  the  piteous  heart  of  her  cousin.  *  If  she  appears  to 
you  ratner  uglv,'  added  he,  *  or  not  so  beautiful  as  bme  reported,  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  bad  nights  and  wone  days  she  has  passed  in  this  en- 
chantment, as  may  be  seen  by  the  great  wnnkles  under  ner  eyes  and  her 
wan  complexion.  As  to  her  being  pale  and  hollow<^yed,  it  is  not  to  be 
Uttributed  to  any  feminine  weakness  or  indisposition,  but  solely  to  the 
affiction  her  heart  feels  for  what  she  carries  continually  in  her  handsv 
which  renews  and  revives  in  her  memory  the  disaster  of  her  untimely 
deceased  lover.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  great  Dulcinea  del  Toboso 
henelf,  so  celebrated  in  these  parts,  and  even  over  the  whole  world, 
would  hardly  have  equalled  her  in  beauty,  good-humour,  and  sprightli- 
ness.' 

"* Fair  and  sofUy !'  cried  I  then,  'Siffnor  Don  Montesinos;  tell  your 
story  as  you  ou^ht  to  do.  You  know  that  comparisons  are  odious,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  need  of  comparing  any  body  with  anybody.  The 
peerless  Dulcinea  is  what  she  is,  and  Siffnora  Donna  Belerma  is  what  she 
IS  and  what  she  has  been,  and  so  much  for  that.*— ^  Signer  Don  duixote,* 
answered  Montesinos,  *  pardon  me.  I  confess  I  was  in  the  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  the  lady  Dulcinea  would  hardly  equal  the  lady  Belerma ;  for  my 
understanding,  by  I  know  not  what  vague  suspicions,  guesses  that  your 
worship  is  her  knight,  which  ought  to  have  made  me  bite  my  tongue 
sooner  than  compare  her  to  any  thing  but  Heaven  itself.' 

^  With  this  satisfaction  given  me  by  the  great  Montesinos,  my  heart 
was  delivered  from  the  surprise  it  was  in  at  hearing  my  mistress  compared 
with  Belerma.*' — *<And  I  too  am  astonished,"  said  Sancho,  **that  your 
worship  did  not  fall  upon  the  old  fellow,  and  bruise  his  bones  with  kick- 
ing, and  pluck  his  beard  till  you  had  not  left  him  a  hair  in  it."— ^  No, 
friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  duixote ;  **  it  would  have  ill  become  me  to 
do  so ;  for  we  are  all  bound  to  respect  old  men,  though  they  be  not  knights, 
and  especially  those  who  are  such  and  enchanted  in  the  liergain.  I  know 
very  well  I  was  not  at  all  behind-hand  with  him  in  several  other  ques- 
tions and  answers  which  passed  between  us." 

Here  the  cousin  said:  **I  cannot  imagine,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  how 
your  worship,  in  the  short  space  of  time  you  were  there  below,  could  see 
so  many  things,  and  talk  and  answer  so  much."— ^  How  long  is  it  since 
I  went  down?"  demanded  Don  Quixote.  **A  Uttle  above  an  hour," 
answered  Sancho.  "  That  cannot  be,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  for  night 
came  npon  me  there,  and  then  it  grew  day ;  and  then  niffht  came  asain, 
and  day  again,  three  times  successively,  so  that  I  must  have  been  Uiree 
days  in  those  parts,  so  remote  and  hidaen  from  our  sight." — "^  My  mas- 
ter," said  Sancho,  ^  must  needs  be  in  the  right ;  for,  as  every  thing  has 
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lappened  to  him  in  the  way  of  enchantment,  what  seems  to  as  but  an 
hoar  may  seem  there  three  days  and  three  nights.** — *'It  is,  doubtless* 
fio'*  answered  Don  Quixote.  ^And  has  your  worship,  good  Sir,  eaten 
any  thing  in  all  this  time  ?'*  demanded  the  scholar.  <«  f  have  not  broken 
my  fast  with  one  mouthful,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  **  nor  have  I  been 
hungry,  or  so  much  as  thought  of  it  ail  the  while.** — •^  Do  the  enchanted 
eaiT**  said  the  scholar.  **They  do' not  eat,'*  answered  Don  Quixote, 
*^ugh  it  is  a  common  opinion  that  their  nails,  their  beards,  and  their 
hair  grow.** — ^  And,  Sir,  do  the  enchanted  sleep  ?'*  asked  Sancho.  **  No, 
traly,'*  answered  Don  Quixote,  *'at  least  in  the  three  days  that  I  have 
been  amon^  them,  not  one  of  them  has  closed  an  eye,  nor  I  neither.**-— 
** Here,*' said  Sancho,  ** the  proverb  hits  right:  tell  me  your  company, 
and  I  will  teU  you  what  you  are.  If  your  worship  keeps  company  with 
those  who  fast  and  watch,  what  wonder  is  it  that  you  neither  eat  nor 
sleep  while  you  are  with  them !  But  pardon  me,  good  master  of  mine, 
if  I  ten  your  worship  that  of  all  you  have  been  saying,  Gk>d  take  me,  I 
was  gmng  to  say  the  devil,  if  I  l)e]ieve  one  word.*'— ••What !"  cried  the 
cousin,  *^  IS  Signer  Don  Quixote  capable  of  telling  lies !  but  no ;  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  it,  he  has  not  had  time  to  imagine  and  compose  such  a 
heap  of  falsehoods.** — ^  I  do  not  believe  my  master  lies,"  answered  San- 
cho. *'  If  not,  what  do  you  believe  ?"  asked  Don  Quixote.  **  I  believe," 
answered  Sancho,  ^  that  the  same  Merlin,  or  those  necromancers  who  en- 
chanted all  the  crew  your  worship  says  yon  saw  and  conversed  with  there 
below,  have  crammed  into  your  imagination  or  memory  all  this  stuff  you 
have  already  told  us,  and  what  remains  to  be  told."— **  Such  a  thinff 
might  be,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote*,  <•  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  what  I 
have  related  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  touched  with  my  own  hands. 
But  what  will  you  say  when  T  tefl  you  that,  among  an  infinite  number 
of  wonders  showed  me  by  Montesinos  (which  I  wiU  recount  at  leisure  in 
the  progress  of  our  journey,  in  their  due  time,  for  they  do  not  all  belong 

Sroperiy  to  this  place),  he  showed  me  three  country  wenches  who  were 
ancing  and  capering  like  kids  about  those  charming  fields  ?  Directly  I 
espied  them,  I  knew  one  of  them  to  be  the  peerless  Ehilcinea  del  Toboso, 
and  the  other  two  the  very  same  wenches  who  came  with  her,  whom  we 
talked  with  near  Toboso.  I  asked  Montesinos  whether  he  knew  them ; 
he  answered  no ;  but  that  he  took  them  to  be  some  ladies  of  quality  lately 
enchanted,  for  they  had  appeared  in  those  meadows  but  a  few  days  before. 
He  added  that  I  ought  not  to  wonder  at  that,  for  there  were  a  great  many 
other  ladies  there,  of  past  and  present  ages,  enchanted  under  various  and 
strange  figures,  among  whom  he  knew  queen  Ginevra  and  her  duenna 
Quintanona,  cup*bearer  to  Lancelot,  according  to  the  romance,  when  he 
arrived  from  Britain." 

When  Sancho  heard  his  master  say  all  this,  he  was  ready  to  run  dis- 
trseted  or  to  die  with  laughing.  As  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  feigned 
enchantment  of  Dulcinea,  of  whom  he  himself  had  been  the  enchanter 
and  the  bearer  of  testimony,  he  concluded  undoubtedly  that  his  master 
had  lost  his  senses,  and  was  in  all  points  mad.    Therefore  he  said  to 

*  Don  Quixote,  being  actually  caught  by  Sancho  telling  lies,  darea  not  as  usoal 
be  angry  at  his  saucineM. 
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him :  "  lo  an  evil  juncture,  and  a  worse  season,  and  in  a  bitter  day«  dear 
patron  of  mine,  did  you  go  down  to  the  other  world ;  and  cursed  be  the 
moment  in  which  you  met  with  Signor  Montesinos,  who  has  returned  you 
back  to  us  in  such  guise.  Your  worship  was  very  well  here  above,  en- 
tirely in  your  senses,  such  as  Grod  had  given  you,  speaking  sentences  and 
giving  advice  at  every  turn,  and  not  as  now  relating  the  greatest  extra- 
vagances that  can  be  imagined.'* — ^**  As  I  know  you,  Sancho,'*  answered 
Don  Cluixote,  **  I  make  no  account  of  your  words.'* — "  Nor  I  of  your 
worship's,"  replied  Sancho ;  **  you  may  nurt  me  if  you  will,  you  may  kill 
me  if  you  please,  for  those  I  have  said  already,  or  those  I  intend  to  say, 
if  you  do  not  correct  and  amend  your  own.  But  tell  me,  Sir,  now  we 
are  at  peace,  how  or  by  what  did  you  recomiise  the  lady  our  mistress  ? 
and  if  you  spoke  to  her,  what  said  you  ?  and  what  answer  did  she  mak^ 
you?" — '*!  knew  her,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "by  the  very  same 
clothes  she  wore  when  you  showed  her  to  me.  I  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
answered  me  not  a  word ;  on  the  contrary,  she  turned  her  back  upon  me 
and  fled  away  with  so  much  speed  that  an  arrow  could  not  have  overtaken 
her.  I  would  have  followed  her,  but  Montesinos  advised  me  not  to  tire  my* 
self  with  so  doing,  since  it  would  be  in  vain ;  and  that  besides  it  was  now 
time  for  me  to  think  of  returning  and  getting  out  of  the  cavern.  He  added 
that,  in  process  of  time,  I  should  oe  informed  of  the  means  of  disenchanting 
himself,  Belerma,  Durandarte,  and  all  the  rest  there.  But  what  gave  ma 
the  most  pain  of  anything  I  saw  or  took  notice  of,  was,  that  while  Monte* 
sinos  was  saying  these  things  to  me,  there  approached  me  on  side,  unper- 
ceived  by  me,  one  of  the  two  companions  of  the  unfortunate  Dulcinea, 
who  addressed  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  in  a  low  and  troubled 
voice,  these  words :  *  My  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  kisses  your  worship's 
hands,  and  desires  you  to  let  her  know  how  you  do ;  and,  being  in  great 
necessity,  she  earnestly  begs  your  worship  would  be  pleased  to  lend  her, 
upon  this  new  dimity  petticoat  I  have  brought  here,  six  reals,  or  what 
you  have  about  you,  wnich  she  promises  to  return  very  shortly.'  This 
message  threw  me  into  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  turning  to  Signor 
Montesinos : — *  Is  it  possil)le,  Siprnor,'  I  asked,  *  that  persons  of  quality 
under  enchantment  sufler  necessity  V — *  Believe  me,  Signor  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,'  he  replied,  *  that  what  is  called  necessity  prevails  every- 
where ;  it  extends  to  all,  and  reaches  every  body,  not  excusing  even  those 
who  are  enchanted.  Since  the  lady  Dulcinea  sends  to  desire  of  you  those 
six  reals,  and  the  pawn  is,  in  appearance,  a  good  one,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  done  but  to  give  her  them,  for  without  doubt  she  must  needs  be  in 
some  very  great  stmit.' — *  I  will  take  no  pawn,*  answered  I,  *  nor  can  I 
send  her  what  she  desires,  for  I  have  but  four  reals,'  being  those  you  gave 
me  the  other  day,  Sancho,  to  bestow  in  alms  on  the  poor  I  should  meet 
with  upon  the  road.  I  gave,  accordingly,  the  four  reals  to  the  damsel, 
and  said :  *  Sweetheart,  tell  your  lady  that  I  am  grieved  to  my  soul  at 
her  distresses,  and  wish  £  were  a  Fucar  ^'  to  remedy  them ;  and  pray 

^  This  was  the  patronymic  of  a  family  of  Swiss  extraction  settled  at  Augsburg, 
where  it  lived  like  the  Medici  at  Florence.  The  wealth  of  the  Fucars  became 
proverbial,  and  we  are  told  that  when  Charles  V.,  on  his  return  from  Tnpis, 
sojourned  nnder  their  roof  at  Augsburg,  his  fire  was  lighted  with  a  note  of  hand 
for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  due  to  the  Fucars  from  the  imperial  treasury, 
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Wl  her  know  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  ba?e  health  while  I  want  her 

am\ab\e  presence  and  discreet  conversation,  and  that  I  beseech  her,  with 

a\\  imaginable  earnestness,  to  vouchsafe  to  let  herself  be  seen  and  con« 

Tcned  with  by  her  captive  servant  and  bewildered  knieht.   TelJ  her  that, 

^hen  she  least  thinks  of  it,  she  will  hear  it  said  that  I  have  made  an  oath 

and  vow,  like  that  made  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua  to  revenge  his  nephew 

Baudouin,  when  he  found  him  ready  to  expire  in  the  mountain,  which 

was,  not  to  eat  bread  upon  a  table-cloth,  with  the  other  penitences  that  he 

added,  till  he  had  revenged  his  death.     In  like  manner  will  I  take  no 

rest,  but  traverse  the  seven  parts  of  the  universe,  with  more  punctuality 

than  did  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal^,  till  she  be  disenchanted.' 

— *  All  this  and  more  your  worship  owes  my  lady,'  answered  the  damsel, 

and  taking  the  four  reals,  instead  of  making  me  a  courtesy,  she  cut  a 

caper  full  two  yards  high  in  the  air." 

•*  Holy  Virgin !"  cried  Sancho,  at  this  juncture ;  ^  is  it  possible  that 
enchanters  and  enchantments  should  have  power  to  change  my  master's 
good  understanding  into  so  extravagant  a  madness !  O !  Sir,  Sir,  for  God's 
sake  look  to  yourself,  and  stand  up  for  your  honour,  and  give  no  credit 
to  these  vanities,  which  have  diminished  and  decayed  your  senses."-— 
''It  is  yoar  love  of  me,  Sancho,  makes  you  talk  at  this  rate !"  said  Don 
Ctuixoce ;  **  and,  not  being  experienced  in  the  things  of  the  world,  you 
take  every  thing  in  which  there  is  the  least  difficuhy,  for  impossible. 
But  the  time  wiO  come,  as  I  said  before,  when  I  shall  tell  you  some  other 
of  the  things  I  have  seen  below,  which  will  make  you  give  credit  to 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  the  truth  of  which  admits  of  no  reply  or  dis- 
pute/^  

and  that,  when  Jighted,  it  was  fed  with  cinnamon  wood.  Branches  of  this 
famii/  settled  in  Spain,  where  they  worked  the  silver  mines  of  Hornachos  and 
of  Guadalcanal,  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Almaden,  etc.  The  street  in  which  they 
sssided  at  Madrid  is  still  called  CalU  de  los  Fueartt. 

''The  namrive  of  the  pretended  voyages  of  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  was  writ- 
tra  by  Gomes  de  Santisteban,  who  called  himself  one  of  his  twelve  companions. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


m  WmCR  ARB   SEOOUITRD  A  TROtmARB  IXPEiminBNCEfl    NECB88ART  TO 
TSS  RIGHT  UNDEBflTAlfDlNO  OF  TH18  OBAMD  HI8T0RT. 

Cm  Hamkt  Ben-Enobli,  the  author  of  this  mind  history,  when  he 
came  to  the  chapter  containing  the  adventure  of  the  cavern  of  Moote- 
sinos,  wrote,  according  to  the  translator,  on  the  margin  of  the  paper,  the 
following  words :  **  I  cannot  persuade  myself  or  beueye  that  all  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  cnapter  happened  to  the  Talorous  Don  Cluix- 
ote  exactly  as  it  is  there  written.  My  reason  is,  hecause  all  the  adven- 
tures hitherto  related  might  have  happened  and  are  probable ;  but  with 
regard  to  this  of  the  cavern,  I  find  no  possibility  of  its  being  true,  as  it 
exceeds  all  reasonable  bounds.  But  to  think  that  Don  Cluixote,  being  a 
gentleman  of  the  greatest  veracity,  and  a  knight  of  the  most  worth  of 
any  of  his  time,  would  tell  a  lie,  is  equally  impossible ;  he  would  not 
utter  a  falsehood,  thougrh  he  were  to  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  consider  that  he  told  it  with  all  the  aforesaid  circum- 
stances, and  that  he  could  not,  in  so  short  a  space,  have  framed  so  vast 
an  assemblage  of  extravagances.  If  this  adventure  seems  to  be  apocry- 
phal, I  am  not  in  fault,  and,  without  affirming  it  to  be  true  or  false,  I 
write  it.  Since,  reader,  you  have  discernment,  judge  as  you  see  fit,  for 
I  neither  ought  nor  can  do  any  more.  Though  it  is  held  for  certain,  thsA, 
upon  his  death-bed,  Don  Cluixote  retracted,  and  said  he  had  invented  it 
only  because  it  was  of  a  piece,  and  squared  with  the  adventures  he  bad 
read  of  in  his  histories.  That  said,  the  historian  continues  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  cousin  was  astonished  no  less  at  the  boldness  of  Sancho  Pan:n, 
than  at  the  patience  of  his  master,  judging  that  the  mildness  of  temper 
he  then  showed  sprung  from  the  satisfaction  he  had  just  received  in 
seeing  his  mistress,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  though  enchanted ;  for,  had  it 
not  been  so,  Sancho  said  such  words  and  things  to  him  as  richly  de- 
served a  cudgelling.  In  reality,  the  cousin  thought  Sancho  had  been  a 
little  too  saucy  with  his  master,  to  whom  he  said,  ^  For  my  part,  Signor 
Don  Cluixote,  I  reckon  the  pains  of  my  journey  in  your  worship's  com- 
pany very  well  bestowed,  I  having  thereby  gained  four  things :  the  first, 
your  worship's  acauaintance,  which  I  esteem  a  great  happiness;  the 
second,  my  having  learned  what  is  enclosed  in  this  cavern  ot  Montesinos, 
with  the  transformation  ci  the  Guadiana  and  the  lagunes  of  Ruidera, 
which  will  serve  for  the  Spanith  Ovid  I  have  now  in  hand ;  the  third, 
to  have  learned  the  antiquity  of  card-playing,  which  was  in  use  at  least 
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in  the  days  of  the  empeior  CharlemagDe,  aft  may  be  gathered  from  the 
words  your  w<»8hip  says  Durendarte  spoke,  when,  at  the  end  of  Moote- 
ainoe'  loog  discoarse  he  awaked,  saying,  *  Patience,  and  shuffle  the 
cards.*  This  expression,  in  allusion  to  cards,  he  could  not  learn  during 
his  enchantment,  hut  when  he  was  in  Fiance,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
said  emperor  Chariemacne.  This  discovery  will  oome  in  pat  for  the 
other  book  I  am  composing,  entituled.  Supplement  to  Virgil  Poh/dore  on 
the  mnerUian  of  aniiquUies.  I  believe  he  has  forgot  to  insert  that  of 
cards  in  his  work,  which  1  will  now  include  in  mine :  it  wi]|,  moreover, 
be  of  great  importance,  especially  as  I  shaU  allege  the  authority  of  so  grave 
and  true  an  author  as  Signer  Durandarte  ^.  The  fourth,  is  the  knowing 
with  certainty  the  source  of  the  river  Ghiadiana,  hitherto  oomp]etely  un* 
known."— ^  You  are  perfectly  right !"  said  Don  Quixote ;  *«  but  I  would 


fiun  know,  if  by  the  grace  of  Grod  a  licence  be  ^nted  you  to  printyour 
books,  which  I  doubt  *^,  to  whom  you  intend  to  inscribe  them."— ^  There 
are  k>rda  and  ^landees  enough  in  Spain,  to  whom  they  may  be  dedicated," 
nid  the  cousin.—^  Not  many,"  answered  Don  Cluixote,  ^  not  because 
they  do  not  deserve  a  dedication,  but  because  they  will  not  receive  one, 
to  avoid  IjTing  under  any  obligation  of  making  such  a  return  as  seems 
due  to  the  pains  and  complaisance  of  their  authors.  I  know  a  prince 
who  makes  amends  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  rest  with  so  many  advan- 
tages that,  if  I  durst  presume  to  publish  them,  perhaps  I  might  stir  up 
envy  in  several  noble  breasts  ^.  But  let  this  rest  till  a  more  convenient 
season,  and  let  us  now  consider  where  we  shall  lodge  to-night."-—**  Not 
far  hence,"  answered  the  cousin,  **  is  a  hermitage,  in  which  lives  a  hermit, 
who,  they  say,  has  been  a  soldier,  and  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  Christian,  and  very  discreet  and  charitable  withal.  Adjoining  to 
die  hermitage  he  has  a  little  house,  built  at  his  own  cost ;  but,  though 
small,  it  is  large  enough  to  receive  quests." — **  Has  this  same  hermit  any 
poultry?"  asked  Sancho.  **  Few  hermits  are  without,"  answered  Don' 
Quixote,  **  for  those  in  fashion  now-a-days  are  not  like  those  in  the  deserts 
of  Egypt,  who  were  clad  with  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  lived  upon 
roots  of  the  earth  But  do  not  understand  that,  because  I  speak  well  of 
the  latter,  I  reflect  upon  the  former ;  I  only  mean  that  the  penances  of 
our  tiroes  do  not  come  up  to  the  austerities  and  strictness  of  those  prac-  • 
tised  by  the  ancients ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  all  be 
virtuous.  At  least  I  take  them  to  be  so,  and  at  the  worst,  the  hypocrite 
who  feigns  himself  good  does  less  hurt  than  the  undisguised  sinner." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  they  perceived  a  man  on  foot  com- 
ing towards  them,  walking  very  fast,  and  switching  forwards  a  mule 

^  Gudo,  which  were  inTeiited  in  France  during  the  illness  of  Charles  VL, 
were  at  first  marked  with  the  initials  N.  P^  meaning  the  name  of  their  inven- 
tor, Nicholas  Pepin.  Hence,  according  to  Covarrubias,  comes  their  Spanish  name 
of  naipet. 

^  In  Cervantes*  time,  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure  a  licenrt  to  print  a  book. 
Doctor  Aldrete,  who  printed  at  Rome,  in  1606,  his  learned  treatise,  Origen  y 
prinapw  de  la  lingua  CtutellanOf  says  in  the  prologne,  addressed  to  Philip  III., 
that,^  eeriain  retuofUy  all  Uaneei  for  printing  new  books  were  at  that  time  sus- 
pended in  Spain. 

**  Cervantes  here  alludes  to  his  patron,  the  Count  Lemos,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated  the  second  part  of  Don  QuixoU. 
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ladeo  with  lances  and  halberds.  When  be  came  up  to  thenii  be  saluled 
thiem  and  passed  on.  Don  Cluixote  said :  **  Hold,  honest  friend ;  meihinks 
you  go  faster  than  is  convenient  for  that  mule."—'*  I  cannot  stay,  Signor,** 
answered  the  man,  **^  for  the  arms  you  see  I  am  carrying  are  to  be  made 
use  of  to-morrow,  so  that  I  am  under  a  necessity  not  to  stop :  therefore 
adieu.  But,  if  you  would  know  for  what  purpose  I  carry  them,  I  intend 
to  lodge  this  night  at  the  inn  beyond  tbe  hermitage,  and  if  you  travel  the 
same  road,  you  will  find  roe  there,  where  I  will  tell  you  wonders ;  once 
more,  God  with  you."  Thereupon  he  pricked  on  the  mule,  at  such  a 
rate  that  Don  Cluixote  had  no  time  to  enquire  what  wonders  they  were 
he  designed  to  tell  them.  As  he  was  not  a  little  curious,  and  always  tor- 
mented with  the  desire  to  hear  new  things,  he  gave  orders  for  their  im« 
mediate  departure,  resolving  to  pass  the  night  at  the  inn,  without  touching 
at  the  hermitage,  where  the  cousin  would  have  had  them  lodffe.  This 
was  done  accordingly.  They  mounted,  and  all  three  took  the  direct  road 
to  the  inn.  The  cousin  desired  Don  Quixote  to  make  a  step  to  the  her- 
mitage to  drink  one  draught,  which  Sancho  no  sooner  heard  than  he 
turned  his  ass's  head  in  that  direction,  and  his  example  ^tua  followed  by 
Don  Cluixote  and  the  cousin.  But  Sancho*s  ill  luck,  it  seems,  would 
have  it  that  the  hermit  was  not  at  home,  as  they  were  told  by  an  under 
hermit  *",  whom  they  found  in  the  hermitage.  They  asked  her  for  the 
dearest  wine.  She  answered  that  her  master  had  no  wine,  but,  if  they 
wanted  cheap  water,  she  would  give  them  some  with  all  her  heart.  *'  u 
I  had  wanted  water,"  answered  Sancho,  ^  there  are  wells  enoush  upon 
the  road,  whence  I  might  have  satisfied  myself.  O  for  the  wedding  of 
Camacho,  and  the  plenty  of  Don  Diego's  house  !  bow  oflen  shall  I  regret 
you !" 

They  quitted  the  hermitage  and  spurred  on  towards  the  inn.  They 
presently  overtook  a  lad  who  was  walking  before  them  in  no  great  haste. 
He  carried  a  sword  upon  his  shoulders,  and  upon  it  a  roll  or  bundle, 
seemingly  of  his  clothes,  in  all  likelihood  breeches  or  trowsers,  his  cloak, 
and  a  snirt  or  two.  He  had  on  a  tattered  velvet  jacket  lined  with  satin, 
and  his  shirt  hung  out.  His  stockings  were  of  silk,  and  his  shoes  square- 
toed  after  the  court-fashion.  He  seemed  to  be  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
•years  of  age,  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  in  appearance  very  active  in 
the  body.  He  went  on  singing  Seguidillas  to  divert  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey ;  and  when  they  overtook  him,  he  had  just  done  singing  one,  the 
last  words  of  which  the  cousin  got  by  heart  and  were  these ; 

*•  For  want  of  pence  to  the  wars  I  must  go ; 
Ah !  had  1  but  money,  it  would  not  be  ao." 

The  first  who  spoke  to  him  was  Don  Cluixote :  **  You  travel  very  airily, 
young  spark,"  said  he ;  ^  pray  whither  so  fast?  let  us  know,  if  you  are 
inclined  to  tell  us." — "My  walking  so  airily,"  answered  the  youth, "  is 
occasioned  by  the  heat  and  bv  poverty ;  and  £  am  going  to  the  wars."— 
^'  How  by  poverty  ?"  demanded  Don  Cluixote ;  ^  by  the  beat  it  may  very 
easily  be." — "  Sir,"  replied  the  youih,  "  I  carry  in  this  bundle  a  pair  of 
velvet  trowsers,  fellows  to  this  jacket :  if  I  wear  them  out  upon  the  road, 

*"  Una  mUa  ermUa$io,  A  humorous  designation  for  the  hermit's  servaat,  tho 
hermit  being  the  lieutenant 
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I  cannot  do  myself  credit  with  them  in  the  city,  and  I  have  no  money  to 
bay  others.  For  this  reason,  as  welJ  as  for  coolness,  I  go  thus,  till  I  come 
up  with  some  companies  of  foot,  which  are  not  twelve  leagues  hence, 
where  I  will  enlist  myself.  I  shall  not  then  want  haggage-conveniences 
to  ride  in  till  we  come  to  the  place  of  emharkation,  which  they  say  is 
Canhagena ;  I  choose  the  king  for  my  master  and  lord,  because  1  would 
rather  serve  him  in  the  war  than  an}*^  paltry  fellow  at  court."— *<  And 
pray,  sir,  have  you  a  ventaia^?"  asked  the  cousin.  *^  Had  I  served  some 
grandee,  or  other  person  of  distinction,"  answered  the  youth,  **  no  doubt 
I  should.  In  the  service  of  good  masters,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  rise 
from  the  page*s  table  to  the  post  of  ensign  or  captain,  or  to  get  some  good 
pension.  But  poor  I  was  always  in  the  service  of  strolling  fellows  or 
foreigners,  whose  wages  or  board-wages  are  so  miserable  and  slender 
that  one  half  is  spent  in  paying  for  starching  a  ruflf.  It  would  be  looked 
upon  Quite  as  a  miracle,  if  one  page-adventurer  in  a  hundred  should  get 
any  tolerable  preferment.*'—'*  But  tell  me,  friend,'*  asked  Don  Cluixote, 
^is  it  possible  that,  in  all  the  times  you  have  been  in  the  service,  you 
could  not  procure  a  livery?" — ^**I  had  two,"  answered  the  page;  *«but, 
as  he  who  quits  the  monastery  before  he  professes  is  stripped  of  his  habit, 
and  his  old  clothes  are  returned  him,  just  so  my  masters  did  by  me,  and 
gave  me  back  mine ;  for,  when  the  business  for  which  they  came  to  court 
was  terminated,  they  returned  to  their  own  homes,  and  took  back  the 
liveries  they  had  given  only  for  show.'* — '* A  notable  meanness,  truly !" 
cried  Don  Gtuixote.  ^  However,  look  upon  it  as  an  earnest  of  good  for- 
tune that  you  have  quitted  the  court  with  so  good  an  intention.  In  efiect, 
there  is  nothing  upon  earth  more  honourable  or  more  advantac^eous  tbaa 
first  to  serve  Grod,  and  then  your  king  and  natural  lord,  especially  in  the 
exercise  of  arms,  by  which  one  acquires  at  least  more  honour,  if  not  more 
riches,  than  by  letters,  as  I  have  often  said.  Though  letters  may  have 
founded  more  great  families  than  arms,  still  there  is  I  know  not  what  that 
exalts  those  who  follow  arms  above  those  who  follow  letters.  Bear  in 
mind  this  piece  of  advice,  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  you,  and  matter 
of  consolation  in  your  distresses :  it  is,  not  to  reflect  at  all  upon  whdt 
adverse  accidents  may  happen.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is  death ; 
and,  when  death  is  attended  with  honour,  the  best  that  can  happen  is  to 
die.  The  valorous  Roman  emperor  Julius  Cssar,  being  asked  which 
was  the  best  kind  of  death,  answered :  *  That  which  is  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  unforeseen.'  Though  he  answered  like  a  heathen,  and  a  stranger  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  nevertheless,  with  respect  to  human 
infirmities,  he  said  well.  Supposing  you  are  killed  in  the  first  skirmish 
or  action,  either  by  a  cannon-shot  or  the  blowincr  up  of  a  mine,  what  does 
it  signify?  all  is  but  dying,  and  the  business  is  done.  According  to  Ter* 
enoe,  the  soldier  makes  a  better  figure  dead  in  battle  than  alive  and  safe 
in  flight,  and  the  good  soldier  gains  just  as  much  reputation  as  he  shows 
obedience  to  his  captains,  and  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  command  him. 
Observe,  my  son,  that  a  soldier  had  better  smell  of  gunpowder  than  of 

^  This  means  a  aiipplementary  pay  granted  to  soldiers  born  in  the  army,  who 
were  called  avntajadot ;  but  who,  in  recent  times,  have  been  superseded  by  Ca- 
dett 
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niuk ;  and  if  old  age  overtake  you  in  this  noble  profession,  though  lame, 
maimed,  and  covered  with  wounds,  at  least  it  will  not  overtake  you  with- 
out honour,  and  such  honour  as  poverty  itself  cannot  deprive  you  of. 
Besides,  care  is  now  taken  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  old  and 
disabled  soldiers,  who  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  many  do  by  their 
neffro  slaves  when  they  are  old  and  past  service,  whom  tney  discharge 
and  set  at  liberty,  and,  driving  them  out  of  their  houses,  under  pretence 
of  giving  them  their  freedom,  make  them  slaves  to  hunger,  from  which 
nothing  but  death  can  deliver  them.  At  present  I  will  say  no  more ;  but 
get  up  behind  me  upon  my  horse  till  we  come  to  the  inn ;  there  you  shall 
sup  with  me,  and  to-morrow  morning  pursue  your  journey;  and  God 
give  you  as  good  speed  as  your  good  intentions  deserve.*' 

The  page  did  not  accept  of  the  invitation  to  ride  behind  Don  Quixote, 
but  did  that  of  supping  with  him  at  the  inn ;  and  here  it  is  said  that  San- 
eho  muttered  to  himself:  **God  bless  my  master !  how  is  it  possible  that 
one  who  can  say  so  many  and  such  good  things  as  he  has  now  done, 
should  say  he  saw  the  extravagant  impossibilities  he  tells  us  of  the  cavern 
of  Montesinos  ?  Well,  we  shall  see  what  will  come  of  it."  Shortly 
afterwards  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  just  at  night-fail,  and  Sancho  was 

EkBaed  to  see  nis  master  take  it  for  an  inn  indeed,  and  not  for  a  castle  as 
eretofore. 

They  were  scarcely  entered,  when  Don  Quixote  asked  the  landlord 
for  the  roan  with  the  lances  and  halberds.  The  host  answered  that  he 
was  in  the  stable,  looking  after  his  mule.  The  cousin  and  Sancho  did 
the  same  by  their  beasts,  giving  Rocinante  the  best  manger  and  the  best 
place  in  the  stable. 
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WHnmiH    U    8BT    FOBTH  THB   BRATING    ADVBMTUBB   ANO   TBI    PLBAMANT 
imnORY   OV    TBB   PirFFBT-PLATBBt  WITH  THB  KBIfORABLB  DIFUf ATlONi 

or  THB  mTumMo  afb. 

DoH  GtinxDTE*8  cake  was  dough,  as  the  saying  is,  tiU  he  ooald  hear 
md  iMum  the  wonders  promised  to  he  told  him  By  the  conductor  of  the 
anns.  He  went  in  cjuest  of  him  where  the  innkeeper  tokl  him  he  was, 
and,  having  found  him,  desired  him  by  all  means  to  narrate  what  he  had 
promised  in  answer  to  his,  Don  Cluixote's  enquiries.  The  man  answer- 
ed :  **  The  account  of  my  wonders  must  be  taken  more  at  leisure,  and  not 
on  fool.  Suffer  me,  ffood  Sir,  to  make  an  end  of  taking  care  of  my  beast ; 
I  will  then  tell  you  things  which  will  amaze  you."  **  Let  not  that  be  any 
hindrance,"  answered  Don  Cluiiote,  ■*  for  I  will  help  you."  And  he  im- 
mediately began  winnowing  the  barley  and  cleaning  the  manger,  a  piece 
of  humility  which  obliged  the  man  readily  to  tell  him  what  he  desired. 
Having  seated  himself  upon  a  stone  bench  without  the  inn-door,  with  Don 
Quixote  by  his  side,  the  cousin,  the  page,  Sancho  Panza  and  the  inn- 
keeper serving  as  his  senate  and  auditoiv,  he  began  as  follows : 

•*  You  most  understand,  gentlemen,  that,  in  a  village  four  leagues  and 
a  half  from  this  city,  it  happened  that  a  regidor  ^,  through  the  artful  con- 
trivance (too  kmg  to  be  told)  of  a  wench  his  maid  servant,  lost  his  ass,  and 
though  the  said  regidor  used  all  imaginable  diligence  to  find  him,  it  waa 
not  possible.  Fifteen  days  were  passed,  as  public  fame  says,  nnce  the 
ass  was  missing,  when  the  losing  regidor  bemg  in  the  market-place,  an- 
other regidor  of  the  same  town  said  to  him :  *  Give  me  my  fees  ^,  gossip, 
for  your  ass  has  appeared.'—^  Most  willingly,  neighbour,'  answered  the 
other,  *  but  let  us  know  where  he  has  been  seen.*—*  In  the  mountain 
wood,*  answered  the  finder ;  *  I  saw  him  this  morning  without  a  pannel, 
or  any  kind  of  furniture  about  him,  and  so  lank  that  it  would  grieve  one 
to  see  him.  I  would  fain  have  driven  him  before  me,  and  brought  him 
to  you,  but  he  is  already  become  so  wild  that,  when  I  went  near  him, 
away  he  galloped,  into  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  wood.  If  you  have 
a  mind  we  should  both  so  to  seek  him,  let  me  but  put  op  this  ass  at  home, 
and  1  will  return  instantly.*  <  You  will  do  me  a  great  pleasure,*  answered 
the  master  of  the  ass,  *  and  I  will  endeavour  to  pay  you  in  the  same  coin.* 
With  all  these  circumstances  and  after  the  very  same  manner  that  I  have 


^  A  municipal  offieer,  magistiate. 
^  Mbricias,  a  preieat  made  to  thi 


the  bearer  of  good  news. 
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related  it  to  yoa,  is  the  story  told  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tnith 
of  the  affiiir.  In  short,  the  two  regidors,  on  foot,  and  hand  in  hand,  went 
into  the  wood  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  place  where  they  thought  to 
find  the  ass,  they  found  him  not ;  nor  was  he  to  be  discovered  any  where 
about,  though  they  searched  diligently  after  him.  Perceiving  then  that 
lie  was  not  to  be  K>und,  the  re^dor  that  had  seen  him  said  to  the  other : 

*  Hark  you,  gossip ;  a  device  nas  just  come  into  my  head,  whereby  we 
shall  assuredly  discoyer  this  animal,  though  he  tirere  crept  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  not  to  say  of  the  wood.  I  can  bray  to  admiration,  and  if  you 
can  do  so  never  so  little,  conclude  the  business  done.'—*  Never  so  littlot 
say  you,  neighbour?*  replied  the  other.  *  Before  God,  I  yield  the  prece- 
dence to  none,  no,  not  to  asses  themselves.* — *  We  shall  see  that  imme- 
diately,' continued  the  second  regidor, '  for  I  propose  that  you  shall  go 
on  one  side  of  the  mountain  and  I  on  the  other,  and  so  we  will  traveme 
and  encompass  it  quite  round.  Every  now  and  then,  you  shall  bra^* 
and  so  will  I,  and  the  ass  will  most  certainly  hear  and  answer  us,  if 
he  be  in  the  wood.' — ^*In  truth,  neighbour,'  answered  the  master  of  the 
ass,  *  the  device  is  excellent,  and  worthy  of  your  great  ingenuity.'  Part- 
ing immediately,  according  to  agreement,  it  fell  out  that  they  both  brayed 
at  the  same  instant,  and  each  of  them,  deceived  by  the  braying,  ran  to 
seek  the  other,  thinking  he  had  found  the  ass.  When  they  came  in  sight 
of  each  other,  the  k)8er  said :  *  Is  it  possible,  gossip,  that  it  was  not  my 
ass  that  brayed  ?'— *  No  it  was  I,'  answered  the  other.  *  I  tell  you  then,' 
said  the  owner,  'that  there  is  no  manner  of  difference,  as  to  the  brayinff 
part,  between  you  and  an  ass ;  for  in  my  life  I  never  saw  or  heard 
anything  more  natural.' — ^  These  praises  and  compliments,'  answered 
the  author  of  the  stratagem,  *  belong  rather  to  you  than  to  me,  goesip. 
By  the  Qod  that  made  me,  you  can  give  the  odds  of  two  brays  to 
the  greatest  and  most  skilful  brayer  in  the  world.  The  tone  of  your 
bray  is  deep,  the  sustaining  of  vour  voice  in  time  and  measure,  and 
your  cadences  frequent  and  quicK ;  in  short,  I  own  myself  vanquished, 
and  yield  up  the  palm  of  this  rare  ability.' — *  I  say,'  answered  the  owner, 

*  I  shall  value  and  esteem  myself  the  more  henceforward,  and  shall  think 
I  know  something,  since  I  have  some  excellence ;  for,  though  I  fancied  I 
brayed  well,  I  never  flattered  myself  I  came  up  to  the  pitch  you  are 
pleased  to  say.' — *  I  tell  you,'  answered  the  second,  *  there  are  rare  abili- 
ties lost  in  the  world,  and  ill  bestowed  on  those  who  know  not  how  to 
eroptov  them  to  advantage.' — *  Ours,'  returned  the  owner,  *  excepting  in 
cases  like  the  present,  cannot  be  of  service  to  us ;  even  in  this,  Qod  grant 
they  prove  of  some  benefit.'  That  said,  they  separated  again,  and  re- 
commenced their  braying ;  but  at  every  turn  they  deceived  each  other, 
and  met  again,  till  they  agreed,  as  a  countersicrn,  to  distinguish  their  own 
brayin^s  from  those  of  the  ass,  that  they  should  bray  twice  together,  one 
immediately  after  the  other.  Thus  redoubling  their  brayings,  they  made 
the  tour  of  the  mountain,  without  eliciting  any  answer  from  the  stray  ass. 
How,  indeed,  could  the  poor  creature  answer,  seeing  that  they  found  it 
in  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  half  devoured  by  wolves.  When  the  owner 
saw  him,  *  I  wondered  indeed,'  said  he, '  that  he  did  not  answer ;  for,  bad 
be  not  been  dead,  he  would  have  brayed  at  hearing  us,  or  he  were  no  ass. 
Nevertheless,  gossip,  I  esteem  the  pains  I  have  been  at  in  seeking  him  to 
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be  well  bestowed,  though  I  have  foand  him  dead,  since  I  have  heard  you 
bmy  with  such  a  grace.*— -^  It  is  in  a  good  hand,*  gossip,'  answered  the 
other ;  *  for  if  the  curate  sings  well,  the  chorister-boy  comes  not  far  behind 
him.*  Hereupon  they  returned  home,  disconsolate  and  hoarse,  and  le- 
coonted  to  their  friends,  neighbours,  and  acquaintance,  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  search  after  the  ass ;  each  of  them  exaggerating  the  other's 
excellence  in  braying.  The  story  spread  all  over  the  adjacent  villages. 
Now  the  devil,  who  sleeps  not,  as  he  loves  to  sow  and  promote  squabbles 
and  discord  wherever  he  can,  and  to  sow  the  air  with  straws,  so  brought 
it  about  that  the  people  of  other  villages,  upon  seeing  any  of  the  folks  of 
ours,  would  presently  begin  braying ;  thus  as  it  were  throwing  in  our 
face  the  braying  of  our  regidors.  The  boys  have  taken  it  up,  which  is 
worse  than  putting  it  into  the  hands  and  mouths  of  all  the  devils  in  hell ; 
and  thus  braying  spread  from  one  town  to  another,  insomuch  that  the 
natives  of  the  braying  villaffe  are  as  well  known  as  white  folks  are  dis- 
tinguished from  black.  This  unhappy  jest  has  gone  so  far,  that  the 
mocked  have  often  sallied  out  in  arms  against  the  mockers,  and  given 
them  battle,  without  king  or  justice,  fear  or  shame,  being  able  to  prevent 
it.  ToHOdorrow,  I  believe,  or  next  day,  those  of  our  village,  the  breyers, 
will  take  the  Eeld  against  the  people  of  another  village, about  two  leagues 
from  oura,  being  one  of  those  which  persecute  us  most.  In  order  to  be 
well  provided  for  them,  I  have  brought  the  lances  and  halberds  you  saw 
me  carrying.  These  are  the  wonders  I  said  I  would  tell  you ;  if  you  do 
not  think  them  such,  I  have  no  other  for  you."  And  tne  honest  man 
ended  his  story. 

At  this  juncture  there  came  in  at  the  door  of  the  inn  a  man  clad  from 
head  to  foot  in  shamois  leather  hose,  doublet,  and  breeches,  and  said  with 
a  loud  voice :  **  Master  host,  have  you  any  lodging  ?  for  here  come  the 
divining  ape,  and  the  puppet-show  of  Melisandra's  deliverance."—**  Body 
of  roe !"  cried  the  innkeeper,  **  what !  master  Peter  here !  we  shall  have 
a  brave  night  of  it."  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  this  same  master 
Peter  had  his  left  eye  and  almost  half  his  cheek  covered  with  a  patch  of 
green  taffeta,  a  sign  that  something  ailed  that  side  of  his  face.  "  Welcome, 
master  Peter !"  continued  the  host ;  **  where  are  the  ape  and  the  puppet- 
show  ?  I  do  not  see  them." — "  They  are  hard  by,"  answered  the  shamois 
man ;  *'  f  came  before  to  see  if  there  be  any  lodging  to  be  had."—'*  I 
would  turn  out  the  duke  of  Alva  himself,  to  make  room  for  master  Peter," 
answered  the  innkeeper.  **  Let  the  ape  and  the  puppets  come,  for  there 
are  guests  this  evening  in  the  inn  who  will  pay  for  seeing  the  show  and 
the  abilities  of  the  ape."—**  So  be  it,"  answered  the  man  with  the  patch ; 
•*  I  will  lower  the  price,  and  reckon  myself  well  paid  with  only  bearing 
my  charges.  I  will  go  back,  and  hasten  the  cart  with  the  ape  and  the 
puppets."     So  saying,  he  went  out  of  the  inn. 

Don  Cluixote  now  asked  the  landlord  who  this  master  Peter  was,  and 
what  puppets  and  what  ape  he  bad  with  him.  **  He  is  a  famous  puppet- 
player,"  replied  the  landlord,  **  who  has  been  a  long  time  going  up  and 
down  these  parts  of  La  Mancba  in  Arragon,  with  a  show  of  Melisandra 
and  the  famous  Don  Qa'iferos,  which  is  one  of  the  best  stories  and  the 

*  Alluding  to  the  ciyility  of  complimenting  one  another  to  drink  first. 
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best  perfonoed  that  have  been  seen  hereabouts  Tor  these  many  years.  He 
haa  also  an  ape,  whose  talenls  exceed  those  of  all  other  apes,  and  eren 
those  of  men.  If  any  question  is  asked  hjm,  he  lisleDS  to  it  attentively, 
leaps  upon  his  master's  shoulder,  and,  putting  his  mouth  to  his  ear,  he 
tells  him  the  answer :  which  answer  master  Peter  presently  repeats  aloud. 
He  tells  much  more  concerning  things  past  than  things  to  cotne ;  and, 
though  he  does  not  always  hit  nght,  yet  for  the  most  part  he  is  not  much 
out,  so  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  he  has  the  devil  within  him.  He 
haa  two  reals  for  each  auestion  if  the  ape  answers,  I  mean  tf  bis  maMer 
answen  for  bim,  after  toe  ape  haa  whispered  him  in  the  ear.  Therefore, 
it  is  thought  that  this  same  master  Peter  most  be  very  rich.   He  is  k  very 
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gallant  man,  as  they  aay  in  Italy,  a  boon  companion,  and  lives  the  mer* 
nest  life  in  the  world.  He  talks  more  than  six,  drinks  more  than  a  dozen, 
uui  all  this  at  the  expense  of  his  tongue,  his  ape,  and  his  puppets." 

By  this  time  master  Peter  was  letumed ;  and,  in  the  cart,  came  the 
fuppets,  and  a  large  ape  without  a  tail,  bat  not  ill-fiivoured.  Don  Quix- 
018  no  sooner  espied  him  than  he  asked  him :  **  Master  diviner,  pray  tell 
me  yt^aXftjepigUamo^?  what  will  be  our  fortune  ?  See,  here  are  two 
reak.**  He  then  told  Sancho  to  five  them  to  master  Peter,  who,  answer- 
mg  for  the  ape,  said :  **  Signor,  this  animal  makes  no  answer,  and  does 
not  give  any  information  as  to  things  future;  he  knows  something  of  the 
past  and  a  little  of  the  present."— -^  Odds-bobs,"  cried  Sancho,  **I  would 
not  give  a  brass  fiirthing  to  be  told  what  is  past  of  myself:  for  who  can 
tell  that  better  than  myself?  and  for  me  to  pay  for  what  I  know  already, 
would  be  a  very  great  folly.  But  since  he  knows  things  present,  here 
are  my  two  reals,  and  let  the  ^[oodman  ape  tell  me  what  my  wife  Teresa 
Panza  is  doing,  and  what  she  is  employed  about.'*  Master  Peter  would 
not  take  the  money.  *'  I  will  not  be  paid  beforehand,"  said  he,  •*  nor  take 
your  reward  till  I  have  done  you  the  service,"  and  giving  with  his  right 
hand  two  or  three  claps  on  his  left  shoulder,  at  one  spring  the  ape  jumped 
upon  it,  and  laying  its  mouth  to  his  ear,  grated  its  teeth,  and  chattered 
apace.  Having  made  this  grimace  for  the  space  of  a  credo^  at  another 
skip  down  it  jumped  on  the  ground.  Then  master  Peter  ran  and  kneeled 
before  Don  Cluixote,  and,  embracing  his  legs :  *'  These  lees  I  embrace," 
cried  he,  *«  as  if  I  embraced  the  two  pillan  of  Hercules,  O  illustrious  re- 
viver of  the  long-forgotlen  order  of  chivalry  I  O  never-sufficiently-extolled 
knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha !  Thou  spirit  to  the  faint-hearted,  stay 
to  those  that  are  fiiliing,  arm  to  those  that  are  already  fallen,  staff  and 
Gomfovt  to  all  that  are  unfortunate !" 

Don  Cluixote  was  thunderstruck,  Sancho  in  suspense,  the  cousin  sur- 
prised, the  page  astopished,  the  braying-man  all  agape,  the  innkeeper 
confounded,  and  lastly,  the  hair  of  all  that  heard  the  expressions  of  the 
poppet -player  stood  on  end.  The  latter  continued,  quite  unconcerned : 
«*  And  thou,  O  good  Simcho  Panza,  the  .best  squire  to  the  best  knight  in 
the  workl,  rejoice ;  thy  good  wife  Teresa  is  well,  and  this  very  hour  is 
dressing  a  pound  of  flax,  by  the  same  token  that  she  has  by  her  left  side 
a  broken-mouthed  pitcher,  which  holds  a  veiy  pretty  scantling  of  wine, 
with  which  she  cheera  her  spirits  at  her  work."— *<I  verily  believe  it," 
answered  Sancho,  **  for  she  is  a  blessed  one ;  and,  were  she  not  a  little 
jealous,  I  would  not  change  her  for  the  giantess  Andandona,  who,  in  my 
master's  opinion,  was  a  very  accomplished  woman  and  a  capital  manager ; 
and  my  Teresa  is  one  of  those  who  will  make  much  of  themselves,  though 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  their  heira."— ^*  Well,"  cried  Don  Cluixote,  •*  I 
DOW  affirm  that  he  who  reads  much  and  travels  much,  sees  much  and 
knows  much.  What,  indeed  could  have  been  sufficient  to  pevBuade  me, 
that  there  are  apes  in  the  world  that  can  divine,  as  I  have  now  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  ?  Yes,  I  am  that  very  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha  that  this 
pood  animal  has  said,  though  he  has  expatiated  a  tittle  too  much  in  my 

*  What  ftfh  hoot  we  here  I  an  Italiaa  expression  put  by  Cervantes  into  Bon 
Quizote'f  mouth. 
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commendation.  But,  such  as  I  am,  I  gire  thanks  to  Heaven  that  endued 
me  vri\h  a  tender  and  compassionate  disposition  of  mind,  always  inclined 
to  do  good  to  every  body  and  hurt  nobody/' — *•  If  I  had  money,"  said 
the  page,  **  I  would  ask  master  ape  what  will  befiil  me  in  my  intended 
expedition.*' — ^^  I  have  already  told  you,"  answered  master  Feter,  who 
was  already  got  up  from  kneeling  at  Don  Quixote's  feet,  **  that  this  little 
beast  does  not  answer  as  to  things  future.  If  he  really  did  answer  such 
questions,  it  should  be  no  matter  whether  you  had  money  or  not ;  for,  to 
serve  Signor  Don  Quixote  here  present,  I  would  waive  all  advantages  in 
the  world.  And  new,  because  it  is  my  duty,  and  to  do  him  a  pleasure 
besides,  I  intend  to  put  in  order  my  puppet-show,  and  entertain  all  the  folks 
in  the  inn  gratis."  The  innkeeper  hearing  this,  above  all  measure  over- 
joyed, pointed  out  a  convenient  place  for  setting  up  the  show,  which  was 
done  in  an  instant. 

Don  Cluixote  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  ape's  divinations,  not 
thinking  it  likely  that  an  ape  should  divine  things  either  future  or  past. 
So,  whue  master  Peter  was  preparing  his  show,  he  drew  Sancho  aside 
to  a  corner  of  a  stable,  where,  without  being  overheard  by  anybody,  he 
said  to  him :  **  Look  you,  Sancho,  I  have  carefully  considered  the  strange 
talent  of  this  ape,  and,  by  my  account,  I  find  that  master  Peter,  his  owner, 
must  doubtless  have  made  a  tacit  or  express  pact  with  the  devil."—- 
**  Nay,"  said  Sancho,  *'  if  the  pack  be  express  frotn  the  devil,  it  must 
needs  be  a  very  sooty  pack.  But  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  this 
aame  master  Peter  to  have  such  a  pack  ?" — *'  You  do  not  understand  me* 
Sancho,"  replied  Don  Cluixote ;  "  I  only  mean  that  he  must  certainly 
have  made  some  agreement  with  the  devil  to  infuse  his  ability  into  the 
ape,  whereby  he  gets  his  bread ;  and,  after  he  is  become  rich,  he  will 
give  him  his  soul,  which  is  what  the  universal  enemy  of  mankind  aims 
at.  What  induces  me  to  this  belief,  is  finding  that  ihe  ape  answers  only 
as  to  things  past  or  present,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  devil  extends  no 
&rther.  He  knows  the  future  only  by  conjecture,  and  not  alwap  that ; 
for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  GkKi  alone  to  know  times  and  seasons ;  to  him 
nothing  is  past  or  future ;  every  thing  is  present.  This  being  so,  as  it 
really  is,  it  is  plain  the  ape  talks  in  the  style  of  the  devil,  and  I  wonder 
he  has  not  been  accused  before  the  Inquisition,  and  compelled  by  torture* 
to  confess  by  what  power  he  divines.  Certain  it  is  that  this  ape  is  no 
astrologer,  and  neither  his  master  nor  he  know  how  to  raise  one  of  those 
figures  called  judiciary  ^,  which  are  now  so  much  in  fashion  in  Spain, 
that  there  is  not  a  servant-maid,  page,  or  cobbler,  but  presumes  to  raise  a 
figure,  as  if  it  were  a  card,  from  the  ground ;  thus  destroying  by  their 
lying  and  ignorant  pretences  the  wonderful  truth  of  the  science.  I  know 
a  certain  lady  who  asked  one  of  these  figure-raisers  whether  a  little  lap- 
dog  she  had  would  breed,  and  how  many,  and  of  what  colour  the  puppies 
would  be.  To  which  master  astrologer,  after  raising  a  figure,  answered 
that  the  bitch  would  pup,  and  have  three  whelps,  one  green,  one  cama- 

^'^  Alzar  or  levantar  figurat  judidaricu.  According  to  Covarrubias,  this  was  the 
astrological  term  for  the  method  of  determining  the  position  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  of  the  planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  at  a  given  moment,  in  order  to 
cast  an  horoscope. 
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tiop,  and  the  other  mottled,  provided  that  she  proved  with  young  between 
the  hoars  of  eleven  or  twelve  at  noon  or  night,  and  that  it  were  on  a  Mon- 
day or  a  Saturday.  Now  it  happened  that  the  bitch  died  two  days  after 
of  a  surfeit,  and  master  figure-raiser  had  the  repute  in  the  town  of  being 
as  consommate  an  astrologer  as  the  rest  of  his  brethren." — ^  For  all  that, 
answered  Sancho,  **  I  wish  your  worship  would  desire  master  Peter  to 
ask  his  ape  whether  all  be  true  which  befel  you  in  the  cave  of  Montesi- 
DOS ;  because,  for  my  own  part,  begging  your  worship's  pardon,  I  take  it 
to  be  all  sham  and  lies,  or  at  least  a  dream."-*-**  It  noay  be  so,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  ^  but  I  will  do  what  you  advise  me,  since  I  myself  begin 
to  have  some  kind  of  scruples  about  it." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  master  Peter,  who  came  to  tell  Don 
Ctuixote  that  the  show  was  ready,  desiring  he  would  come  to  see  it,  for  it 
was  well  worth  the  trouble.  Don  Quixote  communicated  to  him  his 
thoughts,  and  desired  him  to  ask  his  ape  whether  certain  things  which 
befel  him  in  the  cavern  of  Montesinos  were  dreams  or  realities,  since  they 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  mixture  of  both.  Master  Peter,  without  answering 
a  word,  went  and  fetched  his  ape,  and,  placing  him  before  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho:  **Look  you,  master  ape,"  said  he;  *nhis  knight  would 
know  whether  certain  things  which  befel  him  in  a  cavern  called  that  of 
Montesinos  were  real  or  imaginary."  Then  making  the  usual  signal,  the 
ape  leaped  upon  his  left  shoulder,  and  seeming  to  chatter  to  him  in  his 
ear,  master  Peter  presently  said :  ^  The  ape  says  that  of  all  the  things 
your  worship  saw,  or  which  befel  you,  in  the  s^id  cavern,  part  are  false, 
and  part  likely  to  be  true.  This  is  what  he  knows,  and  no  more,  as  to 
this  question.  But,  if  your  worship  has  a  mind  to  put  any  more  to  him, 
on  Friday  next  he  will  answer  to  every  thing  you  shall  ask  him.  His 
virtue  is  at  an  end  for  the  present,  and  will  not  return  till  that  time."— > 
"Did  not  I  tell  you,"  cried  Sancho,  *Mt- could  never  go  down  with  me 
that  all  your  worship  said  touching  the  adventures  of  the  cavern  was  true, 
Bor  even  half?" — **The  event  will  show  that,  Sancho,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  t*  for  time,  the  discoverer  of  all  things,  brings  every  thing  to  light, 
though  it  should  lie  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  enough  for 
the  present ;  let  us  go  see  honest  master  Peter's  show,  for  I  am  of  opinion 
there  must  be  some  novelty  in  it." — ^**  How,  some !"  exckiimed  master 
Peter;  ** sixty  thousand  novelties  are  contained  in  this  puppet-show  of 
mine.  [  assure  you,  signer  Don  Quixote,  it  is  one  of  the  top  things  to  be 
seen  that  the  world  afibrds  at  this  day,  and  operibus  credite,  non  verbis. 
Let  U8  now  to  work,  for  it  grows  late,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  to 
aay,  and  to  show." 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  obeyed,  and  came  where  the  show  was  set 
out,  stuck  round  with  little  lighted  wax  candles,  that  gave  it  a  resplendent 
appearance.  Master  Peter,  who  was  to  manage  the  figures,  placed  him- 
self behind  the  show ;  and  before  it  stood  his  boy,  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
preter and  expounder  of  the  mysteries  of  the  piece.  He  held  a  white 
wand  in  his  hand,  to  point  to  the  several  figures  as  they  entered.  All  the 
folks  in  the  inn  being  placed,  some  standing  opposite  to  the  show,  and 
Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  the  page,  and  the  cousin  seated  in  the  best  places, 
the  dragoman  began  to  say  what  will  be  heard  or  seen  by  those  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  hearing  or  seeing  the  follwing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XX VI. 


WHEREIN  n  CONTINUED  TBB  PLSABANT  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  PUPPET- 
PLAYSR9  WITH  SUNDRY  OTHER  MATTERS  IN  TRUTH  SUFFICIENTLY 
GOOD. 

Tyrians  and  Trojans  were  all  silent^;  I  mean,  that  all  the  spectators 
of  the  show  hung  upon  the  mouth  of  the  declarei^  of  its  wonders,  when 
from  within  the  scene  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  number  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  several  discharges  of  artillery,  which  noise  was  soon  over. 
Then  the  little  boy  raised  his  voice,  and  said,  **  This  true  history,  here 
represented  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  French 
chronicles  and  Spanish  romances,  which  are  in  every  body's  mouth,  and 
sung  by  the  boys  up  and  down  the  streets.  It  treats  how  Don  Galferos 
freed  his  wife  Melisandrtt,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Moors,  in  the  city  of  Sansuena,  now  called  Saragossa.  Behold  here 
how  Don  Qaiferos  is  playing  at  tables,  according  to  the  song : 

Ga'feros  now  at  tables  plays, 
Forgetful  of  his  lady  dear  ***.* 

That  personage  who  appears  yonder,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  is  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  the  supposed  father 
of  Melisandra,  who,  being  vexed  to  see  the  indolence  and  negligence  of 
his  son-in-kw,  comes  forth  to  chid$i  him.  Observe  with  what  vehemence 
and  earnestness  he  scolds  him ;  one  would  think  he  had  a  mind  to  give 
him  half  a  dozen  raps  over  the  pate  with  his  sceptre  ;  there  are  even 
authors  who  say  he  actually  gave  them,  and  sound  ones  too.  And,  after 
having  said  sundry  things  about  the  danger  his  honour  ran  in  not  pro- 
curing the  liberty  of  his  spouse,  it  is  reported  he  said  to  him,  *  I  have 
told  you  enough,  look  to  it^.*     Pray  observe,  gentlemen,  how  the 

^  A  burlesque  imitation  of  the  first  verse  of  the  second  book  of  the  ^ueid, 
CotUicuere  onrnu,  etc. 

*  NarranUit  conjux  ptndit  ah  ort  viri,     Ovid.  Epist  1.  v.  30. 

^  These  verses,  and  those  quoted  a  little  farther  on,  are  taken  fVom  the 
romancet  of  the  Cameumtro  and  from  the  SHoa  of-  romaneu,  in  which  latter  is  re- 
lated the  history  of  Galferos  and  of  Melisandra. 

^This  line  is  repeated  in  a  comic  romance  composed  on  the  adventure  of 
Galferos  by  Miguel  Sanchez,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Melisendra  esta  en  Sansuena, 
Yos  en  Paris  descuidado; 
Vos  ausente,  ella  mugSa: 
Liarto  OS  he  dicho,  miradlo. 
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emperor  turns  his  back,  and  leaves  Don  Graiferos  in  a  fret.  See  him 
DOW,  impatient  with  cboler,  flinging  about  the  board  in  pieces,  calling 
hastily  for  his  armour,  and  desiring  Don  Orlando,  his  cousin,  to  lend  him 
his  good  sword.  Don  Orlando  refuses  to  lend  it  him,  oflering  to  bear 
him  company  in  that  arduous  enterprise ;  but  the  valorous  and  angry 
Gaiferos  will  not  accept  his  offer ;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  that  he  alone 
is  able  to  deliver  his  spouse,  though  she  were  thrust  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth ;  and  hereupon  he  goes  in  to  arm  himself  in  order  to  set 
forward  immediately. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  turn  your  eyes  towards  that  tower  which  appears 
yonder,  i  ou  must  suppose  that  it  is  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Alcazar 
oi  SaragoBsa,  now  called  the  Aljaferia.  That  lady,  who  appears  at  yon 
balcony  in  a  Moorish  habit,  is  the  peerless  Melisandra,  casting  many  a 
heavy  look  towards  the  road  that  leads  to  France,  and  fixing  her  ima^ 
nation  upon  the  city  of  Paris,  and  her  husband,  her  only  consolation  m 
her  captivity.  Now  behold  a  strange  incident,  the  like  perhaps  never 
seen.  Do  you  not  see  yon  Moor,  who,  stealing  sofl.ly  along,  step  by  step, 
with  his  finger  upon  bis  mouth,  comes  behind  Melisandra  ?  Behold  how 
be  gives  her  a  kiss  full  on  her  lips,  and  the  haste  she  makes  to  spit  and 
wipe  her  mouth  with  her  white  shift-sleeve,  and  how  she  laments,  and 
tears  her  beauteous  hair  in  despair,  as  if  that  was  to  blame  for  the  in- 
dignity. Observe  that  grave  Moor  in  yonder  gallery ;  he  is  Marsiiio,  the 
king  of  Sansnena,  who,  seeing  the  insolence  of  the  Moor,  though  he  is 
a  relation  of  his  «ind  a  mat  favourite,  orders  him  to  be  seized  imme- 
diately, and  two  hundred  stripes  to  be  mven  him,  as  he  is  led  through 
the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  city,  with  crien  before  and  the  algua- 
zils  behind.  Behold  here  the  officera  coming  out  to  execute  the  sentence, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  fault  is  committed,  for,  among  the  Moors,  there  is 
no  citation  of  the  party,  nor  copies  of  the  process,  nor  delay  of  justice, 

as  among  us " —  <*  Boy,  boy,"  here  interrupted  Don  Quixote  in  a 

loud  voice,  '*  on  with  your  story  in  a  straight  line,  and  leave  your  curves 
and  transvereals ;  to  come  at  the  truth  of  a  fact,  there  is  often  need  of 
proof  upon  proof."  Master  Peter  also  added  from  within :  **  Boy,  none 
of  your  flourishes ;  but  do  what  the  gentleman  bids  you,  for  that  is  the 
surest  way ;  sing  your  song  plainly,  and  seek  not  for  counterpoints,  for 
thev  usually  crack  the  strings." —  **  I  will,"  answered  the  boy,  and  he 
forthwith  proceeded  thus : 

**  The  figure  you  see  there  on  horseback,  muflled  up  in  a  Gascony 
cloak,  is  Don  Giaiferos  himself,  to  whom  his  spouse,  already  revenged 
on  the  impudence  of  the  enamoured  Moor,  shows  herself  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  tower  with  a  calmer  and  more  sedate  countenance.  She 
talks  to  her  husband,  believing  him  to  be  some  passenger ;  and  she  holds 
all  that  discourse  and  dialogue  in  the  romance  which  says : 

*  If  to  gay  France  your  course  you  bend, 
Let  me  entreat  you,  gentle  friend, 
Make  diligent  inquiry  there 
For  Ga'feros  my  husband  dear.' 

The  rest  I  omit,  because  length  begets  loathing.  It  is  suflicient  to  observe 
how  Don  Gaiferos  discovers  himself,  and  by  me  signs  of  joy  Melisandra 
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makes,  you  may  perceive  she  knows  him,  especially  dow  that  yoa  see 
she  lets  herself  down  from  the  balcony,  to  get  on  horseback  behind  her 
husband.  But  alas,  poor  lady  !  the  skirt  of  her  petticoat  has  caught  hold 
on  one  of  the  iron  rails  of  the  balcony,  and  there  she  hangs  dangling  in 
the  air,  without  being  able  to  reach  the  ground.  But  see,  how  merciful 
Heaven  sends  relief  in  the  greatest  distresses,  for  now  comes  Don  Gaiferoe, 
and,  without  regarding  whether  the  rich  petticoat  be  torn  or  not,  lays 
hold  of  her  and  brings  her  to  the  ground  by  main  force ;  then,  with  a 
spring  he  sets  her  behind  him  on  his  horse,  astride  like  a  man,  bidding 
her  hold  very  fast,  and  clasp  her  arms  about  his  shoulders  till  they  cross 
and  meet  over  his  breast,  tnat  she  may  not  fall,  for  the  lady  Melisandra 
was  not  used  to  that  way  of  riding.  See  how  the  horse,  by  his  neighings, 
shows  he  is  pleased  with  the  burthen  of  his  valiant  master  and  fair  mis- 
tress. See  how  they  turn  their  backs,  and  go  out  of  the  city,  and  how 
merrily  and  joyfully  they  take  the  way  to  Paris.  Peace  be  with  you,  O 
peerless  pair  of  faithful  lovers !  may  you  arrive  in  safety  at  your  desired 
country,  without  fortune's  laying  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  pros- 
perous journey  !  nuy  the  eyes  of  your  friends  and  relations  behold  you 
enjoy  in  perfect  peace  the  remaining  days  (and  may  they  be  like  Nestor's) 
of  your  lives  !"  Here  again  master  Peter  raised  his  voice :  **  Plainness, 
boy,"  cried  he,  **  do  not  lose  yourself  in  the  clouds ;  all  affectation  is 
naught."  The  interpreter  continued  without  making  any  answer: 
**  There  wanted  not  some  idle  eyes,  such  as  espy  every  thing,  to  see  Me- 
lisandra getting  down  and  mounting,  of  which  they  gave  notice  to  king 
Marsilio,  who  immediately  commanded  to  sound  the  alarm.  Pray  take 
notice  what  a  hurry  rhey  are  in,  and  how  the  whole  city  shakes  with  the 
ringing  of  bells  in  the  steeples  of  the  mosques." — ^  No,  no,"  cried  Don 
Cluixote,  **  master  Peter  is  very  much  mistaken  in  the  business  of  the 
bells ;  for  the  Moors  do  not  use  bells,  but  kettle-drums,  and  a  kind  of  dul' 
zaina  very  much  like  our  clarions  ^.  Therefore  to  introduce  the  ringing 
of  bells  in  Sansuena  is  a  great  absurdity."  Master  Peter,  overhearing 
Don  Quixote's  speech,  left  off  ringing,  and  said :  "  Signor  Don  Cluixotet 
do  not  criticise  upon  trifles,  nor  expect  that  perfection  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  these  matters.  Are  there  not  a  thousand  comedies  acted  almost 
every  where,  full  of  as  many  improprieties  and  blunders,  and  yet  they 
run  their  career  with  great  success,  and  are  listened  to  not  only  with  ap- 
plause, but  with  admiration  ?  Go  on,  boy,  and  let  folks  talk ;  so  that  I 
fill  my  bag,  I  care  not  if  I  represent  more  improprieties  than  there  are 
motes  in  the  sun."-»>^  You  are  in  the  right,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  and 
the  boy  proceeded  :  ^  See  what  a  numerous  and  brilliant  body  of  cavalry 
sallies  out  of  the  city  in  pursuit  of  the  two  catholic  lovers.  Behold  how 
many  trumpets  sound,  how  many  dulzcdnas  play,  how  many  drums  and 
kettle-drums  rattle.  I  fear  they  will  overtake  them,  and  bring  them  back 
tied  to  their  own  horse's  tail,  which  would  be  a  lamentable  spectacle." 

When  Don  Quixote  saw  this  numerous  cohort  of  Moors,  and  heard  the 
martial  din  of  the  military  instruments,  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable 

Jtj^e  dulzaina^  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  is  a  species 
of  crooked  instrament,  with  a  very  shrill  sound.  The  chirimia  (which  we  trans- 
late by  clarion),  another  instrument  of  Arabian  origin,  is  a  kind  of  long  hautboy 
having  twelve  boles,  with  a  k)ud  and  solemn  sound. 
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for  him  to  succour  those  that  ded.  Accordingly,  he  rooe  frooi  his  sestt 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  tbuader:  "I  will  never  consent,  while  I  live,  ihm 
io  my  presence  such  an  outrage  as  thia  be  oflered  to  so  famous  a  knight 
■nd  so  daring-  a  Jorer  as  Don  Gaiiferoe.  Hold,  ba«e-bom  rabble,  follow 
not  nor  putsue  after  him ;  if  you  do,  prepare  for  inslani  baitle."  As  ha 
■poke,  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  planied  himself  close  to  the  show,  and, 
nriib  violent  nnd  unheard-of  fury,  began  Co  lain  hacks  and  slashes  upon 
the  Moorish  puppets,  orenhrowing  some  and  beheading  others,  kmiog 
this  and  demolishing  that.  Among  a  great  many  other  strokes,  be  fetched 
one  with  such  force  thui,  if  master  Peter  had  not  ducked  and  squatted 
down,  be  bad  chopped  off  his  head  with  as  much  esse  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  sugar  paste.  Master  Peter  cried  out :  **  Hold,  Signor  Don  Quix- 
ote, bold,  and  consider  that  these  figures  you  throw  down,  maim,  and 
destroy,  are  not  real  Moors,  but  only  puppets  made  of  paeteboerd ;  consider, 
•inner  that  I  am  1  that  you  are  undoing  me,  and  destroying  my  whole 
livelihood."     For  all  that,  Don  Q,uixDte  sUll  laid  about  him,  ahowering 
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down,  doubling  and  redoublinff  fore-strokes  and  back-strokes  like  haiU 
In  shoit,  in  less  than  two  eredoahe  demolished  the  whole  machine,  hacking 
to  pieces  all  the  tackling  and  figures,  king  Marsilio  being  sorely  woundeo, 
and  the  head  and  crown  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  cloven  in  two. 
I'he  whole  audience  was  in  consternation ;  the  ape  flew  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  the  cousin  was  frightened,  the  page  daunted,  and  even  Sancho 
himself  trembled  mightily ;  for,  as  he  swore  after  the  storm  was  over,  he 
had  never  seen  his  master  in  so  outrageous  a  passion. 

The  general  demolition  of  the  machinery  thus  achieved,  Don  Gtuixote 
began  to  be  a  little  calm.  **  I  wish,"  said  he,  ^  I  had  here  before  me,  at 
this  instant,  all  those  who  are  not  and  will  not  be  convinced  of  how  much 
benefit  knights-errant  are  to  the  world.  If  I  had  not  been  present,  what 
would  have  become  of  good  Don  Gaiferos  and  the  fiiir  Melisandra? 
Without  doubt  these  dogs  would  have  overtaken  them  by  this  time,  and 
have  ofiered  them  some  indignity.  When  all  this  is  done,  long  Uve 
knight-errantry  above  all  things  living  in  the  world  !"--^In  God's  name, 
let  it  live,  and  let  me  die,*'  said  master  Peter,  at  this  juncture,  with  a 
fainting  voice,  **  since  I  am  so  unfortunate  that  I  can  say  with  King 
Rodrigo :  *  Yesterday  I  was  sovereign  of  Spain,  and  to-day  have  not  a  foot 
of  land  I  can  call  my  own^;'  it  is  not  half  an  hour  ago,  nor  scarce  half 
a  minute,  since  I  was  master  of  kings  and  emperors,  my  stalls  full  of 
horses,  and  my  trunks  and  sacks  full  of  fine  things.  Now  I  am  desolate, 
and  dejected,  poor,  and  a  beggar,  and,  what  grieves  me  most  of  all,  without 
mv  ape,  who  will  make  my  teeth  sweat  lor  it  before  I  get  him  again.  And 
all  through  the  inconsiderate  fury  of  this  Sir  Knicrht,  who  is  said  to  protect 
orphans,  redress  wrongs,  and  do  other  charitable  deeds.  In  me  alone, 
praised  be  the  highest  heavens  for  it,  his  generous  intention  has  failed. 
In  fine,  it  could  only  be  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figurt^  who  was 
destined  thus  to  disfigure  me  and  mine." 

Sancho  Panza  was  moved  to  compassion  by  what  master  Peter  had 
spoken.  **  Weep  not,  master  Peter,"  said  he, "  nor  lake  on  so ;  you  break 
my  heart ;  and  I  assure  you  my  master  Don  Gtuixote  is  so  catholic  and 
scrupulous  a  Christian,  that  when  he  comes  to  reflect  that  he  has  done 
you  any  wrong:,  he  knows  how,  and  will  certainly  make  you  amends 
with  interest.'' — ^"If  Signer  Don  Cluizote,"  answered  master  Peter, 
**  would  but  repay  roe  part  of  the  damage  he  has  done  me,  I  should  be 
satisfied,  and  his  worship  would  discharge  his  conscience ;  for  nobody  can 
be  saved  who  withholds  another's  property  against  his  will,  and  does  not 
make  restitution." — "True,"  here  observed  Don  Quixote;  ••but  as  yet  f 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  of  yours,  master  Peter." — ••  How !" 
cried  roaster  Peter ;  ♦•  what  but  the  invincible  force  of  your  powerful  arm, 
scattered  and  annihilated  these  relics,  which  lie  up  ancidown  on  this  hard 
and  barren  ground  7  Whose  were  their  bodies  but  mine  ?  And  how  did 
I  maintain  myself  but  by  them  ?" — ^  Now  am  I  entirely  convinced,"  cried 
Don  Quixote  at  this  juncture,  ••  of  what  I  have  often  believed  before,  that 
those  enchanters  who  persecute  me,  are  perpetually  setting  shapes  before 
me  as  they  really  are,  and  presently  putting  the  change  upon  me,  and 

^  A  verse  of  the  ancient  romance  Ccmo  perdio  a  Eipana  el  rtff  Don  Bodrigo 
(Candoniro  gttural). 
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tnnsfonning  them  into  whatever  they  please.  I  protest  to  you,  gentkmen, 
that  wbaterer  has  passed  at  this  time,  seemed  to  me  to  pass  actoaily  and 
piecisely  so*  I  took  Melisandnif  to  be  MeJisandra ;  Don  Qaiferos,  Don 
GaiTeros ;  Manilio,  Manilio ;  and  Charlemacne,  Charlemagne.  This  it 
WIS  that  inibmed  my  choler,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  duty  of  my 
profession  as  a  knight-errant,  I  had  a  mind  to  assist  and  succour  those  that 
fled.  With  this  good  intention,  I  did  what  you  just  now  saw.  If  things 
have  fidlen  out  the  reverse,  it  is  no  faok  of  mine,  but  of  those  my  wicked 
peTBecQtors.  But,  notwithstanding  this  mistake  of  mine,  and  though  it 
did  not  proceed  from  malice,  yet  will  I  condemn  myself  in  costs.  See, 
master  Peter,  what  you  must  have  for  the  damaged  fiffures,  and  I  will 
pay  it  you  down  in  current  and  lawful  money  of  C^ile. 

Abater  Peter  made  him  a  low  bow.  ^l  expected  no  less,'*  said  he, 
**from  the  unexampled  Christianity  of  the  valorous  Doa  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  the  true  succourer  and  support  of  all  the  needy  and  distressed. 
Let  master  innkeeper  and  the  great  Sancho  be  umpires  and  appraisers 
between  your  worship  and  me,  and  decide  what  the  demolished  figures 
are  or  were  worth."  The  innkeeper  and  Sancho  said  they  would.  Then 
master  Peter  took  up  King  Marailio,  minus  his  head,  and  said :  **  You  see 
how  impossible  it  is  to  restore  this  king  to  his  pristine  state.  Therefore 
I  think,  with  submission  to  better  judgments,  you  must  award  me,  for  his 
death  and  destruction,  four  reals  and  a  half." — ^"^  Granted,"  said  Don 
Quixote  ;  **  proceed."«-*<  Then  for  this  that  is  cleft  from  top  to  bottom," 
continued  master  Peter,  taking  up  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  **  I  think 
fire  reals  anid  a  quarter  little  enough  to  ask."*-^*  Not  very  little,"  said 
Sancho.  **  Nor  very  much,"  repliea  the  innkeeper ;  **  but  split  the  dif- 
ference, and  set  him  down  five  reals."— ^«  Give  him  the  five  and  a  (quar- 
ter," said  Don  Quixote;  **for  in  such  a  notable  mischance  as  this,  a 
quarter  more  or  less  is  not  worth  standing  upon.  But  niaike  an  end, 
master  Peter,  for  it  grows  towards  supper  time,  and  I  have  some  symp- 
toms of  hunger  upon  me." — **For  this  figure,"  said  master  reter, 
^  wanting  a  nose  and  sn  eye,  which  is  the  fair  Melisandra,  I  must  have 
two  reals  and  twelve  maravedis."-— ^*  Nay,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  **the 
devil  must  be  in  it  if  Melisandra  be  not  by  this  time  with  her  husband, 
at  least  upon  the  borders  of  France,  for  methought  the  horse  they  rode 
upon  seemed  to  fly  rather  than  gallop.  Therefore  do  not  pretend  to 
sell  me  a  cat  for  a  coney,  showing  me  here  Melisandra,  one-eyed  and 
noseless,  whereas  at  this  very  instant  she  is  enjoying  herself  at  leisure 
with  her  husband  in  France.  God  help  every  one  with  his  own,  master 
Peter,  and  let  us  have  plain  dealing.  Proceed."  Master  Peter,  finding 
that  Don  Quixote  began  to  warp  and  was  returning  to  his  old  bent,  had 
no  mind  he  should  escape.  **  Now  I  think  on  it,"  said  he,  **  this  is  not 
Melisandra,  but  one  of  ner  waiting-maids.  So,  with  sixty  maravedis  ^, 
I  shall  be  well  enough  paid,  and  very  well  contented."  Thus  he  went 
on,  setting  a  price  upon  several  broken  figures,  which  the  arbitraton 
afterwards  moderated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  whole 
amounted  to  forty  reals  and  three  quartera ;  and  over  and  above  all  this, 
which  Sancho  immediately  disbursed,  master  Peter  demanded  two  reals 

^  There  aie  thirty-fo^r  maravedif  in  a  real. 
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for  the  trouble  he  should  hare  in  catching  his  ape.  **  Give  them,  San* 
cho,"  Mid  Don  Cluixote,  **not  for  catching  the  ape,  but  to  catch  the 
monkey^;  and  I  would  eive  two  hundred  to  any  one  that  could  tell  me 
for  certain  that  EHmna  IM^lisandm  and  Signor  Don  Gaiferae  are  at  this 
time  in  France,  and  among  their  friends."*-^*  Nobody  can  tell  us  that 
better  than  my  ape,'*  said  master  Peter.  **  But  the  deWl  l|imself  cannot 
catch  him  now.  I  suppose,  however,  his  afiection  for  me,  or  hunger,  will 
force  him  to  come  to  me  at  night.  To-morrow  is  a  new  day,  and  we  shall 
see  each  other  again." 

In  conclusion,  the  bustle  of  the  puppet-show  passed  over,  and  they  all 
supped  together  in  peace  and  good  company,  at  the  expense  of  Doa 
Cluixote,  who  was  liberal  to  the  last  degree.  He  who  carried  the  lances 
and  halberds,  went  off  before  day ;  and,  afler  it  was  light,  the  cousin  and 
the  page  came  to  take  their  leave  c^  Don  Quixote,  the  one  in  order  to  re- 
tnni  home,  and  the  other  to  pursue  his  intended  journey ;  to  the  latter, 
Don  Quixote  gave  a  dozen  reals,  to  help  to  bear  his  chai^fes.  Master 
Peter,  having  no  inclination  to  re-involve  himself  in  any  sort  of  dispute 
with  Don  Cluixote,  whom  he  knew  perfectly  well,  arose  before  the  sun, 
and,  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  his  show,  and  taking  his  ape,  away  he 
went  i^  quest  of  farther  adventures.  The  innkeeper,  who  knew  not  Don 
Quixote,  was  no  less  astonished  at  his  madness  than  at  his  liberality. 
Finally,  Sancho  paid  him  handsomely  by  his  master's  order,  and  about 
eight  m  the  morning,  bidding  him  ferewell,  they  left  the  inn,  and  went 
their  way,  in  which  we  will  leave  them,  in  order  that  we  may  relate 
several  other  things  necessary  to  the  better  understanding  this  famoua 
history. 

^  In  familiar  language,  to  catch  the  monkey  (tomar  or  coger  fti  mono),  meeas 
to  get  drunk. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


WHEREIN  IS  RELATED  WHO  MASTER  PETER  AND  BIS  AFE  WERE;  WITH 
THE  ILL  SUCCESS  DON  QUIXOTE  HAD  IN  THE  BRAYING  ADVENTUEEy 
WHICH   HB   FINISHED   NOT  AS  HE   WISHED   AND   INTENDED, 

CiD  RAMBT  BEN-BNOELT,  the  chronicleT  of  this  grand  history,  begins  this 
chapter  with  these  words:  ••/  swear  as  a  CathoHc  ChrisiianJ*^  To 
which  his  translator  adds  that  Cid  Hamet's  swearing  as  a  Catholic  Chris*' 
dan,  he  being  a  Moor  (as  undoubtedly  he  was),  meant  nothing  more  thati 
that,  as  the  Catholic  Christian,  when  he  swears,  does  or  ought  to  speak 
and  swear  the  truth,  so  did  he,  in  writing  of  Don  Q,uizote ;  especially  in 
dectaring  who  master  Peter  was,  with  some  account  of  the  divining  ape, 
who  surprised  all  the  Tillages  thereabouts  with  his  divinations.  He  sayi, 
then,  that  whoever  has  read  the  former  part  of  this  history  most  needs 
remembet  Gines  de  PassaiAonte,  to  whom,  among  other  gaDey-slaveSt 
Don  Quixote  gave  liberty  in  the  Sierra-Morena,  a  l^nefit  for  which  after- 
wards he  had  small  thanks  and  worse  payment  from  that  mischievous  and 
misbehaving  crew.  This  Gin^s  de  Passamonte,  whom  Don  Cluixote 
called  Gin^llo  de  Parapilla,  was  the  person  who  stole  Sancho  Panza*ft 
donkey,  and  as,  through  the  neglect  of  the  printers,  neither  the  time  nor 
the  manner  of  that  theft  is  described,  many  people  ascribe  the  error  of  the 
press  to  want  of  memory  in  the  author.  In  shoit,  stolen  he  was,  by  Ginte, 
even  while  Sancho  was  sitting  sleeping  on  his  back,  by  means  of  the 
same  artifice  that  was  used  by  Brunelo,  who,  while  Sacripante  lay  at  the 
siege  of  Albraca,  stole  his  horse  from  between  his  legs.  Sancho  subse- 
quently recovered  him,  as  has  been  already  related.  This  Ginis  then, 
bein^  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  justice,  which  was  in  pursuit  of 
him  in  order  to  chastise  him  for  his  numberless  rogueries  and  crimes, 
(which  were  so  many  and  so  flagrant  that  he  him^lf  wrote  a  lar^  Volume 
of  them,}  resolved  to  pass  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ;  and  covering 
his  left  eye,  he  took  up  the  trades  of  puppet-playing  and  legerdemain, 
both  of  which  he  perfectly  understood.  Chancing  to  light  txpon  some 
christian  slavvs  redeetned  from  Barbary,  he  purchased  from  them  an  ape, 
which  he  taught  at  a  cettain  signal  to  leap  upon  his  sAioulder,  and  seem 
-to  mutter  something  in  his  ear.  This  done,  before  he  enteied  any  town 
which  he  intended  to  visit  with  his  show  and  ape,  he  informed  himself  in 
the  next  village,  or  where  he  best  could,  what  particular  things  had  hap- 
pened in  such  and  such  a  pkce,  and  to  whom.  Bearing  them  carefully 
in  his  memory,  the  first  thing  he  did  vros  to  exhibit  his  show,  which  was 
sometimes  of  one  story  and  sometimes  of  aaother^  hoi  all  diverting  and 
16* 
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well-known.  The  show  ended,  he  used  to  propound  the  abilities  of  his 
ape,  telling  the  people  he  divined  all  that  was  past  and  present,  but  as  to 
what  was  to  come,  he  did  not  pretend  to  any  skill  therein.  He  demand- 
ed two  reals  for  answering  each  question,  and  to  some  he  afforded  it 
cheaper,  according  as  he  found  the  pulse  of  his  clients  beat.  And  coming 
sometimes  to  houses,  where  he  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  people 
that  lived  in  them,  though  they  asked  no  question,  because  they  would 
not  pay  hira,  he  eave  the  signal  to  his  ape,  and  presently  said,  he  re- 
vealed to  him  sucn  and  such  a  thing,  which  tallied  exactly  with  what 
had  happened.  By  this  means,  he  gained  infallible  credit,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  every  body.  At  other  times,  being  very  cunning,  he  answered 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  answers  came  pat  to  the  questions,  and,  as  no- 
body went  about  to  sift  or  press  him  to  tell  how  his  ape  divined,  he  ffulled 
every  body  and  filled  his  pockets.  Directly  he  entered  the  inn,  he  Knew 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  which  made  it  very  easy  for  him  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  them  both,  as  well  as  of  all  that  were  present.  But  it  would 
have  cost  him  dear  had  Don  Quixote  directed  his  band  a  little  lower  when 
be  cut  oflTKing  Marsilio's  head  and  destroyed  all  his  cavalry,  as  is  related 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  respect- 
ing master  Peter  and  his  ape. 

Returning  to  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  historian  says,  he  deter- 
mined, before  he  went  to  Saiagossa,  first  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Ebro,  and  all  the  parts  thereabouts,  since  he  had  time  enough  and  to 
spare  before  the  jousts  began.  With  this  design,  he  pursued  his  journey, 
and  travelled  two  days  without  lighting  on  any  thing  worth  recording. 
But  the  third  day,  as  he  was  going  up  a  bill,  he  heard  a  great  noise  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  guns.  At  first  he  thought  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
was  marching  that  way,  and  he  clapped  spurs  to  Bocinante  and  ascended 
the  hill  to  see  them.  When  he  got  to  the  top,  he  perceived  in  the  valley 
beneath  above  two  hundred  men,  armed  with  various  weapons,  as  qpears, 
cjoss-bows,  partizans,  halberds,  and  pikes,  with  some  guns  and  a  great 
number  of  targets.  He  rode  down  the  hill,  and  drew  so  near  to  the 
squadron  that  he  plainly  saw  the  banners,  distinguished  their  colours,  and 
read  the  devices  they  bore,  especially  one  upon  a  banner  or  pennant  of 
white  satin.  On  it  there  was  painted  to  the  life  the  miniature  of  an  ass, 
holding  up  its  head,  its  mouth  open  and  its  tongue  out,  in  the  position  of 
an  ass  braving.  Around  it  were  written  in  large  chaiacters  these  two 
verses :  *^  The  alcaldes  twain  brayed  not  in  vain  ^Z' 

From  this  motto,  Don  Quixote  gathered  that  these  folks  must  beloog 
to  the  braying  vilhge,  and  so  he  told  Sancho,  telling  him  also  what  was 
written  on  the  banner.  He  added  that  the  person  who  had  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  affiiir  was  mistaken  in  calling  the  two  brayers  legidors,  since, 
according  to  the  motto,  they  were  two  cdcaldes.  *«That  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  ^  for  it  may  very  well  be  tbit  the  r^[i- 
dors  who  brayed,  might,  in  process  of  time,  become  alcaldes  of  their  vil- 
lage^, and  therefore  may  properly  be  called  by  both  of  those  titles. 

^  In  the  origiiial^- 

No  rebnznaion  en  valde 

Bl  nno  y  el  otio  alcalde. 
^  Hie  aloaldes  are,  in  ftot,  eleotad  fiom  among  tfie  tegidon. 
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Though  it  signifies  nothing  to  the  truth  of  the  history  whether  the  hrajers 
were  alcaldes  or  legidors,  ao  long  as  they  both  brayed.  An  alcalde  is  as 
likely  to  bray  as  a  reddor^.*' 

ETentaally,  they  found  that  the  people  of  the  derided  village  were 
sallied  forth  to  attack  the  other  village  which  had  laughed  at  them  too 
much,  and  beyond  what  was  fitting  for  good  neighbours.  Don  Quixote 
advanced  towards  them,  to  the  no  small  concern  of  Sancho,  who  never 
bved  to  make  one  in  these  kinds  of  expeditions.  Those  of  the  squadron 
received  him  amongst  them,  taking  him  for  some  warrior  of  their  party. 
Don  Ctnixote,  liflinff  up  his  vizor  with  an  easy  and  graceful  deportment, 
approached  the  ass^nner,  aud  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army  gathered  about 
him  to  look  at  him,  struck  with  the  same  surprise  that  every  body  was 
the  first  time  of  seeing  him.  Don  Cluixote,  seeing  them  so  mtent  upon 
k)oking  at  him,  without  any  one's  speaking  to  him  or  asking  him  any 
question,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  silence,  and,  breaking  his  own, 
he  raised  his  voice  and  cried :  **  Brave  gentlemen,  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
not  to  interrupt  a  discourse  I  shall  make  to  you,  till  you  find  it  disgusts 
and  tires  you.  If  that  happen,  at  the  least  sign  you  shall  make,  I  shall 
dap  a  seal  on  my  lips  and  a  gag  upon  my  tongue."  They  all  desired 
him  to  say  what  he  pleased,  and  promised  to  hsten  to  him  with  a  very 
good  will.  With  this  licence  Don  Quixote  proceeded,  saying,  ^  I,  gen- 
Qemen,  am  a  knight-errant ;  my  exercise  is  that  of  arms,  and  my  profes- 
sion is  that  of  succouring  those  who  stand  in  need  of  succour,  and  relieving 
the  distressed.  Some  days  ago  I  heard  of  your  misfortune,  and  the  cause 
that  induces  you  to  take  arms  at  every  turn  to  revenge  yourselves  on  your 
enemies.  Having  often  pondered  your  business  in  my  mind,  I  find  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  duel,  you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  yourselves 
afironted.  In  effect,  no  one  person  can  affront  all  the  people  of  a  village, 
unless  he  do  it  by  accusing  them  of  treason  conjointly,  as  not  knowing  in 
panicalar  who  committed  the  treason.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in 
Don  Diego  Ordonez  de  Lara,  who  challenged  the  whole  people  of  Za- 
mora,  because  he  did  not  know  that  Veilido  Dolfos  alone  nad  committed 
the  treason  of  kiUing  his  king.  Therefore  he  challenged  them  all,  and 
the  revenge  and  answer  belonged  to  them  all.  In  good  truth,  Signor  Don 
Diego  went  somewhat  too  far,  and  greatly  exceeded  the  limits  of  chal- 
lenging; for  he  needed  not  have  challenged  the  dead,  the  waters,  the 
bread,  or  the  unborn,  nor  several  other  minute  matters  mentioned  in  the 
challenge.  But  let  that  pass ;  for  when  choler  overflows  its  dam,  the 
tongue  has  no  father,  governor,  nor  bridle  to  restrain  it^.    This  being 

^  In  the  romance  of  PertUe$  and  Sigitmunda  (book  iii.,  chap,  x.),  Cervantes 
relates  that  an  alcalde  sent  the  public  crier  (pregonero)  to  fetoh  two  asses  to 
carry  two  vagabonds  condemned  to  be  flogged  through  the  streets.  **  Signor  al- 
calde,*' said  the  crier  on  his  return,  **  T  have  been  unable  to  find  any  asses  in  the 
market,  excepting  the  two  regidors  Berrueco  and  Crespo,  who  are  there  taking  a 
walk."— ^  I  sent  you  to  seek  asses,  dotard,"  replied  the  alcalde,  **and  not  regi- 
dors.  Bat  return  and  fetch  them  hither,  in  order  that  they  may  be  present  at  the 
proaoimcing  of  the  sentence.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  the  sentence  could  not  be 
executed  for  want  of  asses ;  for,  thanks  to  Heaven,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  them 
in  the  country." 

^  The  challenge  of  Don  Diego  Ordonez,  as  related  in  an  ancient  romance  ftma 
the  ehxoniole  of  the  Gid  (Camdmtro  GmmU),  is  as  follows :  *  Diego  Ordonea, 
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the  fiict,  then,  that  a  single  individual  cannot  affront  a  kingdom,  province, 
city,  republic,  or  a  whole  town,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  reason  for  your 
inarching  out  to  revensfe  such  an  afiront,  since  it  is  really  none.  Would 
it  nol  be  pretty,  indeed,  if  the  cazaUeroa  ^,  the  fruiterers  ^,  the  whale- 
bone-sellers ,  the  soap-boilers^,  should  attempt  to  dash  every  body's 
brains  out  who  names  them  by  their  trade !  Would  it  not  be  fine  indeed 
if  all  these .  notable  folks  should  be  ashamed  of  their  businesses,  and  be 
perpetually  taking  revenge,  and  making  sackbuts  of  their  swonds  upon 
any  quarrel,  though  ever  so  trivial !  No,  no,  God  neither  permits  nor 
wills  it.  Men  of  wisdom  and  well-ordered  commonwealth  sought  to  take 
arms,  draw  their  swords,  and  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes,  upon  four 
accounts  only.  First,  in  the  defence  of  the  catholic  faith ;  secondly,  to 
defend  their  lives,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  and  divine  law ; 
thirdly,  in  defence  of  their  honour,  family,  or  estate ;  fourthly,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  kinsr  in  a  just  war;  and  if  we  may  add  a  fifth,  which  may 
be  ranked  with  the  second,  it  is  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  To  these 
five  capital  causes  several  others  might  be  added,  very  just  and  very  rea* 
sonable,  and  which  oblige  us  to  take  arms.  But  to  have  recourse  to  them 
for  trifles,  subjects  rather  for  laughter  and  pastime  than  for  afiront,  looks 
like  acting  against  common  sense.  Besides,  taking  an  unjust  revenge 
(and  no  revenue  can  be  just),  is  acting  directly  against  the  noly  religion 
we  profess,  whereby  we  are  commanded  to  do  good  to  our  enemies,  and 
to  love  those  who  hate  us.  This  precept,  thous^h  seemingly  difficult,  is 
fealty  not  so  to  any  but  those  who  have  less  oi  Ood  than  of  the  world, 
and  more  of  the  f(esh  than  of  the  spirit.  Effectively,  Jesus  Christ,  true 
Qod  and  man,  who  never  lied  nor  could  lie,  and  who  is  our  legislator,  has 
told  us  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light.  Therefore  he  would  not 
command  us  any  thing  impossible  to  be  performed.  So  that,  gentlemen, 
you  are  bound  to  be  quiet  and  pacified  by  all  laws  both  human  and 
divine.**— -^*  The  devil  fetch  me,**  said  Sancho  to  himself,  ^' if  this  master 
of  mine  be  not  a  parson ;  if  not,  he  is  as  like  one  as  one  e^g  is  like  an- 
other.** 

Don  Ctuixote  took  breath  a  little,  and  perceiving  that  they  still  stood 
attentive,  he  had  a  mind  to  proceed  in  his  discourse,  and  had  certainly 
done  so,  had  not  8ancho*s  acuteness  interposed.  Observing  that  his 
master  miused  awhile,  he  took  up  the  cudgels  for  him,  saying :  *'  My 
master,  Don  Ctuixote  de  la  Mancha,  once  called  the  Knight  of  the  Sor- 
rowftd  Hgure^  and  now  the  Knight  of  the  LianSj  is  a  sase  gentleman, 
andunderstands  Latin  and  the  vulgar  tongue  like  a  bachek>r  of  arts ;  in 
all  he  handles  or  advises,  he  proceeds  like  an  expert  soldier,  having  all 

issning  from  the  camp  in  double  armoarf  mounted  on  a  bay-brown  horse ;  he 
oomes  to  challenge  the  people  of  Zamora  for  the  death  of  his  cousin  (Sancho  the 
Strong),  who  slew  Vellido  Dolfos,  the  son  of  Dolfos  Vellido.  I  challenge  you, 
people  of  Zamora,  as  traitors  and  felons ;  I  challenge  all  the  dead,  and  with  them 
all  the  living.  I  challenge  men  and  women,  both  unborn  and  born :  I  challenge 
both  great  and  email,  fish  and  flesh,  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  etc.,  etc." 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Valladoiid,  in  allusion  to  Augustin  de  Cazalla,  who  pe* 
tisbed.  there  on  the  sca^ld. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Toledo. 

^"The  inhabitants  of  Madrid. 
<   ^  The  iahabitants  of  Getafii,  it  is  b^eved. 
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the  kws  and  statutes  of  what  is  called  duel  at  his  fingers'  ends.  So 
there  is  no  more  to  be  done  but  to  govern  yourselves  by  his  direction, 
and  I  will  bear  the  blame  if  you  do  amiss.  Besides,  you  are  but  just 
told  how  foolish  it  is  to  be  ashamed  to  hear  one  bray.  I  remember,  wnen 
I  was  a  boy,  1  brayed  as  often  as  I  pleased,  without  any  body  hindering 
me,  and  with  such  grace,  such  propriety,  that,  whenever  I  brayed,  all  the 
asses  in  the  town  brayed ;  and  for  all  that,  I  did  not  cease  to  be  the  son 
of  my  parents,  who  were  very  honest  people.  Though  for  this  rare 
ability  I  was  envied  by  more  than  a  few  of  the  proudest  of  my  neigh- 
bours, I  cared  not  two  farthings ;  and,  to  convince  you  that  I  speak  the 
truth,  do  but  stay  and  hearken ;  for  this  science  is  like  that  of  swimming ; 
once  learned  it  is  never  forgotten.'* 

Then,  laying  his  hands  to  his  nostrils,  Sancho  began  to  bray  so  strenu- 
ously, that  the  adjacent  valleys  resounded  again.  But  one  of  those  who 
stood  close  by  him,  believing  he  was  making  a  mock  of  them,  lifted  up  a 
pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  with  it  as  br9ught 
poor  Sancho  Panza  to  the  ground.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  Sancho  so  evil 
entreated,  made  at  the  striker  with  his  lance ;  but  so  many  interposed, 
thai  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  revenged.  On  the  contrary,  findinff 
a  shower  of  stones  come  thick  upon  him,  and  many  cross-bows  presented 
and  guns  levelled  at  him,  he  turned  Rocinante  aliout,  and,  as  fast  as  he 
could  gallop,  got  out  from  among  his  enemies ;  praying  to  God,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  to  deliver  him  from  this  danger,  fearing  at  every  step, 
lest  some  bullet  should  enter  at  his  back  and  come  out  at  his  breast.  And 
at  every  moment  he  fetched  his  breath,  to  try  whether  it  failed  him  or 
not ;  but  those  of  the  squadron  were  satisfied  with  seeing  him  fiy,  and  did 
not  shoot  after  him. 

As  for  Sancho,  they  set  him  again  upon  his  ass,  directly  he  came  to 

himself,  and  suffered  him  to  follow  his  master,  not  that  the  poor  squire 

had  sense  to  guide  his  donkey,  but  Dapple  naturally  followed  Rocinante's 

steps,  not  enduring  to  be  a  moment  from  him.     Don  Quixote,  having 

attained  some  distance  from  the  hostile  villagers,  turned  about  his  bead, 

and,  seeing  that  Sancho  followed,  and  that  nobody  pursued  him,  stcnpped 

tfi/  he  came  up.     Those  of  the  squadron  stayed  there  till  night,  and  the 

enemy  not  coming  forth  to  battle,  they  returned  to  their  own  homes  joyful 

and  merry ;  and  had  they  known  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  uiey 

irouid  have  erected  a  trophy  on  that  place. 
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OF  THINGS  WHICH   BKNENGELI  SATS,  AND   WHICH  HE   WHO    READS  THEM 
WILL  KNOW,  IF  HE  READS  THEM   WITH   ATTENTION. 

Only  /oul  play  or  being  ovennatched  can  make  the  valiant  fl3r ;  it 
being  the  part  of  wise  men  to  reserve  themselves  for  better  occasions. 
This  truth  was  verified  in  Don  Quixote,  who,  giving  way  to  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  evil  intentions  of  that  resentful  souadron,  took  to  his 
neels ;  and,  without  bethinking  him  of  Bancho,  or  tne  danger  in  which 
he  left  him,  got  as  far  on  as  he  deemed  sufBcient  for  his  safety.  Sancho 
followed  him  athwart  his  beast,  as  has  been  said.  At  kst  he  came  up  to 
him,  having  recovered  his  senses,  and,  when  he  overtook  his  master,  he 
fell  from  his  ass  at  the  feet  of  Rocinante,  wounded,  bruised,  and  out  of 
breath.  Don  Quixote  alighted  to  examine  his  wounds ;  but  finding  him 
whole  from  head  to  foot,  with  much  choler  he  said :  **  In  an  unlucky 
hour,  Sancho,  must  you  needs  show  your  skill  in  braying.  Where  did 
you  learn  that  it  was  fitting  to  name  a  halter  in  the  house  of  a  man  that 
was  hanged  ?  To  the  music  of  braying,  what  counterpoint  couM  you 
expect  but  that  of  a  cudgel  ?  Give  God  thanks,  Sancho,  that,  instead  of 
measuring  your  back  with  a  cudgel,  they  did  not  make  the  per  ngnum 
crucia  ^  on  you  with  the  blade  of  a  scimitar.'*^**  I  am  not  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  answer,'*  replied  Sancho,  **  for  methinks  I  speak  through  my 
shoulders.  Let  us  mount  and  begone  frmn  this  place.  As  for  braying, 
I  will  have  done  with  it ;  but  I  shall  not  with  telling  that  knights-errant 
fly,  and  leave  their  faithful  squires  to  be  beaten  to  powder  by  their  ene- 
mies."— ''To  retire  is  not  to  fly,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "for  you 
must  know,  Sancho,  that  the  valour  which  has  not  prudence  for  its  basis 
is  termed  rashness,  and  the  exploits  of  the  rash  are  ascribed  rather  to  good 
fortune  than  their  courase.  I  confess  I  did  retire ;  but  I  did  not  fly.  In 
so  doing,  I  imitated  sundry  valiant  persons,  who  have  reserved  themselves 
for  better  times.  Of  this  histories  are  full  of  examples,  which,  being  of 
no  profit  to  you,  or  pleasure  to  me,  I  will  omit  at  present.*' 

By  this  time  Sancho  was  mounted,  with  the  assistance  of  Don  Quixote, 
who  likewise  got  upon  Rocinante ;  and  so,  fair  and  sofUy,  they  took  the 
way  towards  a  little  wood  which  they  discovered  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  ofi*.  Sancho  eveiy  now  and  then  fetched  most  profound  sighs  and 
doleful  groans.  Don  Quixote  asking  him  the  cause  of  such  bitter  moaning, 
he  answered  that  he  was  in  pain  from  the  lowest  point  of  his  backbone  to 

^  A  scar  across  the  face  was  thus  called. 
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the  nape  of  his  neck,  in  such  manner  that  he  was  ready  to  swoon.    **  The 
cause  of  yoor  pain,"  said  Don  Quixote,  ^  must  doubtless  be  this :  the  pole 
they  struck  you  with,  being  a  long  one,  took  in  your  whole  back,  where 
lie  all  the  pans  that  give  you  pain ;  and  if  it  had  reached  farther,  it  would 
ha?e  pained  you  more."—-**  Before  Grod,"  cried  Sancho,  ••  your  worship 
has  brought  me  out  of  a  grand  doubt,  and  explained  it  in  very  fine  terms. 
Body  of  me !  wns  the  cause  of  my  pain  so  hidden  that  it  was  necessary 
to  tell  me  that  I  felt  pain  in  all  those  parts  which  the  pole  reached  ?    If 
my  ankles  ached,  you  might  not  perhaps  so  easily  guess  why  they  pained 
me.   But  to  divine  that  I  am  pained  because  beaten,  is  no  great  business. 
In  faith,  master  of  mine  other  men's  harms  hang  by  a  hair ;  and  I  descry 
land  more  and  more  every  day  in  the  little  I  am  to  expect  from  keeping 
your  worship  company.    If  this  bout  you  left  me  to  be  beaten,  we  shall 
return  again,  and  a  hundred  times  again,  to  our  old  blanket-tossing  and 
other  children's  games,  which,  if  this  time  they  have  fallen  upon  my  back, 
the  next  they  will  fiedl  upon  my  eyes.     It  would  be  much  better  for  me, 
bot  that  I  am  a  barbarian  and  shall  never  do  any  thing  that  is  right  while 
I  live ;  I  say  again,  it  would  be  much  better  for  me  to  return  to  my  own 
house,  and  to  my  wife  and  children,  to  maintain  and  bring  them  up  with 
the  little  Qod  shall  be  pleased  to  give  me,  and  not  be  foUowing  your 
worship  through  roads  without  a  road,  and  pathless  paths,  drinking  ill 
and  eating  worse.    Then  for  sleeping,  measure  out,  brother  squire,  seven 
loot  of  earth,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  take  as  many  more,  for  it  is  in 
your  own  power  to  dish  up  the  mess,  and  stretch  yourself  out  to  your 
heart's  content.    I  wish  I  may  see  the  first  who  set  on  foot  knight-errantry 
burnt  to  ashes,  or  at  least  the  first  that  would  needs  be  squires  to  such 
idiots  as  all  the  knights-errant  of  former  times  must  have  been.    I  say 
nothing  of  the  present ;  for,  your  worship  being  one  of  them,  I  am  bound 
to  pay  them  respect,  and  falecause  I  know  your  worship  knows  a  point 
beyond  the  devil  m  all  you  talk  and  think." — '*  I  would  lay  a  good  wager 
with  you,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  that,  now  you  are  talking  on 
without  interruption,  you  feel  no  pain  in  all  your  body.    Talk  on,  my 
son,  all  that  comes  into  your  thoughts,  and  whatever  comes  uppermost. 
Provided  that  you  feel  no  pain,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  the  very  trouble 
your  impertinences  give  me ;  and  if  you  have  so  great  a  desire  to  return 
home  to  your  wife  and  children,  God  forbid  I  should  hinder  you.    You 
have  money  of  mine  in  your  hands,  see  how  Ion?  it  is  since  we  made  this 
third  sally  from  our  village,  how  much  you  could  or  ought  to  get  each 
month,  and  pay  yourself.''-^^*  When  I  served  Thomas  Carrasco,  father  of 
the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  whom  your  worship  knows  full  well," 
answered  Sancho,  **  I  got  two  ducats  a  month,  besides  my  victuals.    With 
your  worship  I  cannot  tell  what  I  may  get :  though  I  am  sure  it  is  a  greater 
drudgery  to  be  a  squire  to  a  knight-errant  than  servant  to  a  farmer ;  for 
in  fine  we  who  serve  husbandmen,  though  we  labour  never  so  bard  in 
the  day-time,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  at  night  we  have  a  supper 
from  the  pot,  and  we  sleep  in  a  bed ;  which  is  more  than  I  have  done 
since  I  have  served  your  worship,  excepting  the  short  time  we  were  at 
Don  Diego  de  Miranda's  house,  the  good  cheer  I  had  with  the  skimming 
of  Camacho's  pots,  and  while  I  ate,  drank,  and  slept  at  Basilius's  house. 
All  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  lain  on  the  hard  ground,  in  the  open  air, 
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subject  to  what  people  call  the  inclemenciea  of  heaven,  living  upon  hitif 
of  bread  and  scrapfi  of  cheese,  and  drinking  water,  sometimes  from  the 
biook«  sometimes  irom  the  foantain,  such  as  we  met  with  up  and  down 
l^  the  way ."-^^*  Supposing  I  giant,  Sancho,"  fetorted  Don  duizote, 
*«  diat  all  you  say  is  true ;  how  much  think  you  I  ought  to  give  you 
more  than  Thomas  Carrasco  gave  you  ?"«»«'  I  think,*'  answered  Sancho, 
**if  your  worship  adds  two  reals  a  month,  I  shall  reckon  myself  well 
paid.    This  is  to  be  understood  as  to  wages  due  for  my  labour;  but 
80  to  the  promise  your  worship  made  of  bestowing  oa  me  the  ffovemroent 
of  an  island,  it  would  be  just  and  reasonable  you  should  add  six  reals 
more,  which  make  thirty  in  all." — *"  It  is  very  well,"  replied  Don  Gluix- 
Qte.    *^  According  to  the  wages  you  have  allotted  yourself,  it  is  five  and 
twenty  days  since  we  sallied  from  our  town ;  reckon,  Sancho,  in  proper* 
tion,  see  what  I  owe  you,  and  pay  yourself,  as  I  have  already  said,  with, 
your  own  hand." — '*  fiody  of  me !"  cried  Sancho,  **  your  womhip  is  clean 
out  in  the  reckoning.    With  regard  to  the  business  of  the  promised  island* 
we  must  compute  from  the  day  you  promised  me  to  the  present  hour."— 
**  Well,  and  how  long  is  it  since  I  promised  this  island  to  you  ?"  replied 
Don  Cluixote.    **  If  I  remember  right,"  continued  Sancho,  *'  it  is  about 
twenty  years  and  three  days,  more  or  less."     Don  Quixote  gave  himself 
a  good  clap  on  the  forehead  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  began  to  huigk 
very  heartily.     *'  Why,"  said  he,  "  my  rambling  up  and  down  the  Sierra 
Morena,  with  the  whole  series  of  our  peregrinations,  scarce  took  up  two 
months ;  and  say  you,  Sancho,  it  is  twenty  years  since  I  promised  you 
the  island  ?  Well,  I  perceive  you  have  a  mind  your  wages  should  swal- 
low up  all  the  money  you  have  of  mine.     If  such  be  your  desire,  from 
henceiorward  I  give  it  you,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you ;  for  so  I  get 
rid  of  so  worthless  a  squire,  I  shall  be  cTad  to  be  left  poor  and  penniless. 
But  tell  me,  perverter  of  the  squirely  ordinances  of  knight-errantry,  where 
have  you  seen  or  read  that  any  squire  to  a  knight-errant  ever  presumed 
to  article  with  his  master,  and  say,  *  I  must  have  so  much  or  so  much  per 
month  for  my  services  V  Launch  out,  launch  out,  you  bandit,  vagabond, 
and  hobgobhn,  for  all  these  do  you  resemble ;  launch  out,  I  say,  into  the 
mare  magnum  of  the  chivalric  histories,  and,  if  you  can  find  that  any 
squire  has  said  or  thought  what  you  have  now  said,  I  will  give  you  leave 
to  nail  it  on  my  forehead,  and  to  write  fool  upon  my  face  in  capitals  into 
the  bargain.    Turn  about  the  bridle  or  halter  of  your  ass,  and  begone 
home,  for  one  single  step  further  you  go  not  with  me.  O  bread  ill-bestowed ! 
O  promises  ill-placed !  O  wretch  that  savourest  more  of  the  beast  than  of 
the  human  creature !  Now,  when  I  thought  of  settling  you  in  such  a  way 
that,  in  spite  of  your  wife,  you  should  have  been  styled  your  lordship,  do 
you  leave  me !  Now  you  are  for  going,  now  that  I  have  taken  a  firm  and 
effectual  resolution  to  make  you  lord  of  the  best  island  in  the  world !  But, 
as  you  yourself  have  often  said,  honey  is  not  for  an  ass's  mouth.    An  asa 
you  are,  an  ass  you  will  continue  to  be,  and  an  ass  you  will  die  ;  for  I 
verily  believe  your  life  will  reach  its  final  period  before  you  will  perceive 
or  be  convinced  that  you  are  a  beast." 

Sancho  looked  wofully  at  Don  Cluixote,  all  the  while  he  poured  forth 
these  bitter  reproaches ;  so  great  was  the  compunction  he  felt,  that  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  doleful  and  faint  voice  he  said :  *«  Dear 
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sir,  I  confett  that  to  be  a  compfete  aas  I  want  nothinf  but  a  tail ;  if  yoar 
wonbip  will  be  pleased  lo  put  me  on  one«  I  shall  deem  it  well  placedf 
and  will  serve  your  worship  in  the  quality  of  an  ass  all  the  remaining 
davs  of  my  life.  Fbrdon  me,  sir,  and  have  pity  on  my  ignorance.  Con- 
sider that  if  I  talk  too  much  it  proceeds  more  from  infirmity  than  malice. 
But  he  who  ens  and  mends,  nimself  to  Qod  commends.''—^  I  should 
wonder,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Q,uixote,  ^if  you  did  not  mingle  some  little 
proverb  with  your  talk.  Well,  I  forgive  you,  upon  condition  of  your 
amendment,  and  that  henceforward  you  show  not  yourseJf  so  fond  of  your 
interest.  Endeavour,  on  the  contrary,  to  enlarge  your  heart ;  take  cour> 
ag^,  and  atrengthen  your  mind  to  expect  the  accomplishment  of  my  pro- 
mises, which  though  they  are  deferred,  are  not  therefore  desperate." 
Saocho  answered  that  he  would  do  so,  though  he  should  draw  force  from 
his  weakness.  Hereupon  they  entered  the  grove,  where  Don  Ctuixota* 
aoeoaimodated  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  elm,  and  Sancho  at  the  foot  of  a 
beech ;  for  such  Jdnd  of  trees  have  always  fieet  but  never  hands.  Sancho 
passed  the  night  uneasily;  the  cold  renewing  the  pain  of  his  bruises* 
Don  Quixote  spent  it  in  his  wonted  meditations,  but,  for  all  that,  they  bodi 
slept ;  and  the  next  morning,  at  daylight,  they  pursued  their  way  towards 
the  banks  of  the  fomous  river  Ebro,  where  there  befel  them  what  shall  be 
idated  in  the  ensniog  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


OF   THB   FAMOUS  ADVENTURE   OF  THE  ENCHANTED  BOAT. 

Embroino,  as  sollly  as  tbey  could  tread,  from  the  little  wood,  at  the 
end  of  two  days  Don  duixote  and  Sancbo  came  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Ebro. 
The  sight  of  this  river  gave  Don  Quixote  great  pleasure.  He  contem* 
plated  the  verdure  of  its  banks,  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  the  smoothness 
of  its  current,  and  the  abundance  of  its  liquid  crystal,  which  cheerful 
prospect  brought  to  his  remembrance  a  thousand  amorous  thouffbts.  Par- 
ticularly, he  mused  upon  what  be  had  seen  in  the  cavern  of  ftfontesdnos ; 
for*  though  master  Peter's  ape  had  toki  him  that  these  things  were  in  part 
true  and  part  false,  he  inclined  rather  to  believe  all  true  than  false,  quite 
the  reverse  of  Sancbo,  who  held  them  all  for  falsehood  itself. 

As  they  sauntered  along  in  this  manner,  they  perceived  a  smell  boat, 
witbout  oars  or  any  sort  01  tackle,  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  grew 
on  the  brink  of  the  river  ^«  Don  Cluixoce  looked  round  about  him  everjr 
way,  and,  seeing  nobody  at  all,  witbout  more  ado  he  alighted  from  Roci« 
nante  and  ordered  Sancbo  to  dismount  from  his  ass,  and  to  tie  both  beasts 
very  fast  to  the  trunk  of  a  poplar  or  willow  which  grew  there.  Sancbo 
asked  the  reason  of  his  hasty  aiighting  and  tying  up  their  animals.  **  You 
are  to  know,  Sancbo,*'  answered  Don  Ctuixote,  "  that  this  vessel  lies  here 
for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  to  invite  me  to  embark  in  it,  in 
order  to  succour  a  knight,  or  other  person  of  biffb  degree,  who  is  in  ex- 
treme distress.  Such  is,  in  efl^t,  the  practice  of  enchanters  in  the  books 
of  chivalry,  when  some  knight  happens  to  be  engaged  in  a  difficulty  from 
which  he  cannot  be  delivered  but  oy  the  hand  of  another  knight.  Though 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  two  or  three  thousand  leagues,  or  evi^n 
more,  they  either  snatch  him  up  in  a  cloud,  or  furnish  him  with  a  boat  to 
embark  in ;  and,  in  less  than  the  twinkiinff  of  an  eye,  they  carry  him 
through  the  air  or  over  the  sea,  whither  they  list,  and  where  his  assistance 
is  wanted.  So  that,  O  Sancbo,  this  bark  must  be  placed  here  for  the 
self-same  purpose ;  this  is  as  true  as  that  it  is  now  day,  and,  before  it  be 
spent,  tie  Dapple  and  Rocinante  together ;  then,  may  the  hand  of  God  be 
our  guide,  for  I  would  not  fail  to  embark,  though  barefooted  friars  them- 
selves should  entreat  me  to  the  contrary." — ^  Since  it  is  so,"  answered 
Sancbo*  "  and  that  your  worship  will  every  step  be  running  into  these 
same  (I  can  caU  them  nothing  else)  headlong  extravagances,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  and  bow  the  head,  giving  heed  to  the  proverb : 

^  This  adventure  of  an  enchanted  bark  is  very  common  in  the  books  of  chi- 
valry. We  meet  with  it  in  Jmadit  of  Gaml  (book  iv.,  chap,  xii),  in  (HmanU  dt 
Laura  (book  ii.  chap.  L),  etc.,  etc. 
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'Do  what  your  master  bids  you  and  sit  down  by  him  at  table.*  But  for 
ail  that,  and  for  the  discharge  of  my  conscience,  I  must  warn  your  wor- 
ship that,  to  me,  this  same  Mat  seems  not  to  belong  to  the  enchanted,  but 
to  some  fishermen  upon  the  river,  for  here  they  catch  the  best  shads  in 
the  world.'* 

All  this  Sancho  said  while  he  was  tying  the  cattle,  leaving  them  to  the 
protection  and  care  of  enchanters,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  soul.  Don 
Quixote  bade  him  be  in  no  pain  about  fonaking  the  beasts ;  adding  that 
he  who  was  to  carry  them  through  to  such  remote  regions  would  take 
care  to  feed  them.  **  i  do  not  understand  your  remote  regions,"  said 
Sancho,  **  nor  have  I  heard  such  a  word  as  remote  in  all  the  days  of  my 
life.** — ^  Remote,*'  replied  Don  Cluixote,  ^  means  a  long  distance  ofT.  No 
wonder  yon  do  not  understand  it,  for  you  are  not  bound  to  know  Latin, 
though  some  there  are  who  pretend  to  know  it  and  are  quite  as  ignorant 
as  yourself  ^^.** — ^  Now  the  beasts  are  tied,'*  said  Sancho ;  "  what  must 
we  do  next  ?"— ^  What  ?**  answered  Don  Cluixote,  •*  why,  bless  ourselves 
and  weigh  anchor ;  I  mean,  embark  and  cut  the  rope  wherewith  the  ves- 
sel is  tied.'*  Then,  leapinff*  into  it,  Sancho  following  him,  he  ciit  the 
cord,  and  the  boat  fell  ofi*  by  little  and  little  from  the  shore.  When 
Sancho  saw  himself  about  a  couple  of  yards  from  the  bank  he  began  to 
qoake,  fearing  he  should  be  lost ;  but  nothing  troubled  him  more  than  to 
hear  his  ass  bray  and  to  see  Rocinante  struggling  to  get  loose.  He  said 
to  his  master :  ^  The  ass  brays  as  bemoaning  our  absence,  and  Rocinante 
is  endeavouring  to  cet  loose  to  throw  himself  into  the  river  after  us.  O 
dearest  friends,  Mde  in  peace,  and  may  the  madness  which  separates  you 
from  us,  converted  into  a  conviction  of  our  error,  soon  return  us  to  your 
presence.**  At  these  words  he  began  to  weep  so  bitterly  that  Don 
Quixote  grew  angry,  and  said :  ^  What  are  you  afraid  of,  cowardly  crea- 
ture ?  What  weep  you  for,  heart  of  butter  ?  Who  pursues,  who  hurts 
you,  soul  of  a  house  rat  ?  Or  what  want  you,  poor  wretch,  in  the  midst 
of  the  bowels  of  abundance  ?  Are  you,  peradventure,  trudgins^  barefoot 
over  the  Riphean  mountains?  No,  but  seated  upon  a  bench  like  an 
archduke,  gliding  easily  down  the  stream  of  this  charming  river,  whence, 
in  a  short  space,  we  shall  issue  out  into  the  boundless  ocean.  But  doubt- 
less we  are  out  already,  and  must  have  gone  at  least  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred leagues.  Ah !  if  I  had  here  an  astrolabe  to  take  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  I  would  tell  you  how  many  we  have  gone ;  but,  either  I  know  little, 
or  we  are  already  past  or  shall  presently  pass  the  equinoctial  line  which 
divides  and  cuts  the  opposite  poles  at  equal  distances.**— -^  And  when  we 
arrive  at  that  line  your  worship  speaks  of,'*  asked  Sancho,  '*  how  far  shall 
we  have  travelled ?**—*•  A  great  way,**  replied  Don  Quixote ;  "for,  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  contained  in  the  terraqueous  globe,  ac- 
eording  to  the  computation  of  Ptolemy,  the  greatest  geographer  we  know 
of,  we  shall  have  travelled  one  half,  when  we  come  to  the  line  I  told  you 
of."—**  By  the  Lord,**  cried  Sancho,  '*  your  worship  has  brought  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  that  same  Tolmy,  with  his  amputation  ^',  to  vouch  the  truth 

^  III  tlie  orii^inal  is  longincuot^  a  pedantic  word  for  which  there  is  no  equiva- 
lent in  English. 

^*  Tlie  original  says :  ^puto  and  gafo  with  the  nick  name  of  mam/'  We  have 
feh  onrselves  compelled  sliglitly  to  abridge  Sancho's  exclamation. 
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<tf  whst  yon  ny."  Don  Q,uixote  smiled  at  Sftneho'a  blandera  »  to  tba 
name  and  compnlation  of  the  get^raphBr  Ptolemy.  He  said;  "Ysa 
must  know,  Saocbo.  that  one  oT the  signs  by  which  tbe  Spaniards,  and 
tboee  who  smbark  at  Cadiz  for  the  East  Indies,  discover  wbether  ibey 
have  passed  tbe  equinocDal  tine  I  told  you  d*,  ia,  that  all  the  fleas  upoa 
every  man  in  the  ship  die,  not  one  lemaming  alive,  dot  is  one  to  be  found 
in  ilis  vessel,  tbough  tbey  would  give  its  weight  in  ^Id  for  it.  Ttiemt 
fore,  Sancho,  pass  your  hand  over  your  thigb ;  if  you  light  upon  any  thing 
ilive.  we  sbaU  be  out  of  this  doubt ;  if  not,  we  have  passed  the  line." — 
**!  believe  nothing  of  all  this,"  answered  Sancho;  *•  however,  I  will  do 
ts  your  honour  bids  me,  ihongh  I  do  not  know  what  occasioD  there  is  for 
maVing  this  experiment,  since  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  we  aie  not 
sot  fire  &ahoms  from  the  bank,  nor  bUeo  two  bthoma  below  oar  poor 
neuts.  Yonder  stand  Rocinante  and  Dapple  in  the  very  place  wbero 
we  left  them,  and,  taking  aim  as  I  do  now,  t  vow  to  Ood  we  do  not  ad- 
vance an  ant's  pace."— ^  Sancbo,"  said  Don  Quixote, "  make  tbe  trial  I 
bide  you,  and  take  no  funbei  care.    Ton  know  not  what  things  coloiea 
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are,  Bor  what  are  lines,  paialfek,  zodiacs,  ecliptics,  poles,  soktices,  equi« 
Doctiak,  planets,  signs,  points,  and  measures,  of  which  the  celestial  and 
lenestnai  glohes  are  composed.  If  you  knew  ail  these  things,  or  but  a 
pan  of  them,  you  would  plainly  perceive  what  parallels  we  have  cut, 
what  signs  we  have  seen,  what  constellations  we  are  leaving  behind  us. 
Once  more  1  bid  you  feel  yourself  all  over,  and  fish,  for  I  am  of  opinion 
yon  axe  as  clean  as  a  sheet  of  white  wridng-paper.'* 

Sancho  carried  his  hand  softly  and  gently  towards  his  left  ham,  and 
then  lifted  up  his  head ;  and  looking  at  his  master  :—**  Either  the  experi* 
ment  is  false,*'  said  he, «« or  we  are  not  arrived  where  your  worship  says, 
not  by  a  great  many  leagues." — ^  Why,*'  demanded  Don  Cluixote,  **  have 
you  met  with  something  then?" — ^Ay,  several  somethings !"  answered 
Sancho ;  and  shaking  his  fingers,  he  washed  his  whole  hand  in  the  river, 
down  whoae  current  the  boat  was  gently  gliding,  not  moved  by  any  secret 
influence,  nor  by  any  concealed  enchanter,  but  merely  by  the  stream  of 
the  water,  then  smooth  and  calm. 

By  this  time  they  discovered  a  large  water-mill  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  river,  and  directly  Don  Cluixote  espied  it,  he  cried  with  a  loud 
vcnce  to  Sancho,  **  O  friend,  behold,  yonder  appears  the  city,  castle  or  for- 
tress in  which  some  knight  lies  under  oppression,  or  some  queen,  infanta 
or  princess  in  evil  plight,  for  whose  relief  I  am  brought  hither."— 
**  What  the  deyil  of  a  city,  fortress  or  castle  do  you  talk  of,  sir?"  an- 
swered Sanchob  **  Do  you  not  perceive  that  it  is  a  mill  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river  for  the  grinding  of  com  ?" —  **  Peace,  Sancho  I"  cried 
Don  Cluixote ;  ^  though  it  seems  to  be  a  mill,  it  is  not  one.  I  have 
already  told  vou  that  enchantments  transform  and  change  all  things  from 
their  naturef  shape.  I  do  not  say  they  change  them  really  from  one 
thing  to  another,  t>ut  only  in  appearance,  as  experience  showed  us  in  the 
transformation  of  Dulcinea,  the  sole  refuge  of  my  hopes." 

The  boat,  being  now  got  into  the  current  of  the  river,  began  to  move 
a  little  fester  than  it  had  done  hitherto.  The  millers,  seeing  it  coming 
adrift  with  the  stream,  and  that  it  was  just  going  into  the  swift  stream  of 
the  mill-wheels,  several  of  them  ran  out  in  all  haste  with  long  poles  to 
sMyp  it,  and  their  faces  and  clothes  beinff  covered  with  meal,  they  had 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  ghosts.  They  bawled  out  as  loud  as  they 
coakl,  **  Devils  of  men,  where  are  you  going  ?  Are  ye  desperate,  that 
yoQ  have  a  mind  to  drown  yourselves,  or  be  ground  .to  pieces  by  the 
^v^Kela?"— '*Did  I  not  tell  you,  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Cluixote,  ^  that  we 
te  coBie  where  I  must  demonstrate  how  far  the  valour  of  my  arm  ex- 
Isnds  f  Look  what  a  parcel  of  murderers  and  felons  come  out  against 
ne,  see  what  monsters,  spectres,  and  hobgoblins  advance  to  oppose  us, 
sad  what  hideous  phantoms  appear  to  scare  us.  Now  ve  shall  see,  ras^ 
cais."  Standing  up  in  the  boat,  he  hemn  to  threaten  the  millers  aloud : 
**•  111  bred  and  worse  advised  scoundrels,"  cried  he,  ^  set  at  liberty  and 
itee  tbe  person  you  keep  under  oppression  in  this  your  fortress  or  prison, 
whether  of  high  or  bw  degree ;  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manclm,  sur- 
named  tbe  Knight  ^iht  Lionif  for  whom,  by  order  of  the  hi^h  heavens, 
the  patting  a  happy  end  to  this  adventure  is  reserved."  As  he  made  an 
end  of  these  words,  he  dapped  his  hand  bo  his  sword,  and  began  to 
fence  with  it  in  the  air  against  the  millers,  who,  hearing,  but  not  under- 
17* 
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sMnding  theae  foolish  flourishn,  set  themselTes  with  iheir  poles  ts  stop 
the  boni,  which  \na  just  entering  into  the  eddy  caused  by  the  wheels,' 
Soncho  fell  upon  his  knees,  an<f  prayed  to  heaven  derouily  to  deliTer 


him  from  so  manifest  a  dancer,  which  it  did,  in  efiect,  by  the  diligence 
and  agility  of  the  millen,  wno  setting  their  poles  against  the  boat,  stop- 

Kd  it ;  though  not  so  deiterously  but  that  ibey  capsized  it,  and  tipped 
in  Quixote  and  Sancho  into  the  water.  It  was  well  for  Don  CLuixote 
that  he  knew  how  to  swim  lilce  a  goose ',  the  weight  of  his  armour  ao- 
liially  did  carry  him  twice  to  the  bottom,  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  mil- 
lers,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  and  pulled  tbem  out,  one  by 
the  head,  and  the  other  by  the  heels,  they  must  nare  inevitably  periahea. 
When  they  were  dragged  on  shore,  more  wet  than  thinly,  Sancho  kneet 
ing,  with  his  hands  joined  and  eyea  uplifted,  besought  God,  in  a  long  and 
devout  prayer,  to  deliver  him  thenceforwanl  fiom  Uie  daring  desires  and 
enterprises  of  his  master. 

At  this  moment  came  the  fishermen,  owneis  of  the  boat  which  the 
mill-wheels  had  crushed  to  pieces ;  seeing  it  broken,  tbey  began  to  strip 
Sancho  and  demand  payment  for  it  of  I>on  Quixote.  The  latter,  with 
great  tranquillity,  as  if  nothing  had  befallen  him,  told  the  millers  and 
the  fishermen  he  would  pe^  lor  the  boat,  with  all  bis  heart,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  deliver  up  to  him,  &ee  and  without  lansom,  th« 
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penoo  or  penons  who  by  under  oppression  in  their  castle.  ^  What 
DenoDs  or  what  castle  do  you  mean,  madman  ?*'  asked  one  of  the  mil« 
len ;  m  would  you  carry  off  those  who  come  to  grind  their  com  at  our 
miila?'* — M  Enough !"  said  Don  Quixote  to  himself;  *'it  will  be  preach- 
ing in  the  desert  to  endeavour  by  entreaty  to  prevail  with  such  a  mob  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  honourable.  Besides,  in  this  adventure,  two  able 
eDchaoters  roust  have  engaged,  the  one  frustrating  what  the  other  at* 
tempts;  the  one  providing  me  a  boat,  and  the  other  caosizing  it.  God 
help  ns !  this  world  is  nothing  but  machinations  and  tricks  quite  opposite 
ooe  to  the  other ;  I  can  do  no  more.'*  Then,  looking  towards  the  mills, 
he  continued,  **  Friends,  whoever  you  are  that  are  confined  in  this  prison, 
pardon  me;  through  my  misfortune  and  yours  I  cannot  deliver  you 
froiD  your  aiBiction ;  this  adventure  is  doubtless  reserved  for  some  other 
kniffht." 

Having  so  said,  he  compounded  with  the  fishermen,  and  paid  fifty 
reals  for  the  boat,  whksh  Sancho  disbursed  much  against  his  will.  '*A 
couple  of  such  embarkations,**  said  he,  *Mvill  sink  our  whole  capital.** 
The  fishermen  and  millers  stood  wondering  at  these  two  figures,  so  out 
of  the  fashion  and  sembbmce  of  other  men.  They  were  unable  to  com- 
prehend what  Dan  duixote  drove  at  in  his  questions  and  the  discourse  he 
neld  with  them.  Looking  upon  them  as  madmen,  ihey  left  them  and 
betook  themselves,  the  millers  to  their  mill,  the  fishermen  to  their  huts. 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  like  beasts  themselves,  returned  to  their  beasts ; 
and  thus  ended  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  bark. 


ji 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


OF   WHAT  BEFEL  DON  QUIXOTE   WITH  A  FAIR  HUNTRESS. 

In  a  sufficieDtly  sad  and  dejected  mood,  the  knight  and  squire  rejoined 
their  beasts,  especially  Sancho,  who  was  grieved  to  the  soul  to  touch  the 
capital  of  the  money ;  all  that  was  taken  from  thence  seeming  to  him  to 
be  so  much  taken  from  the  apple  of  his  eyes.  Finally,  they  mounted, 
without  exchanging  a  word,  and  quitted  the  famous  river;  Daa  Quixote 
buried  in  the  thoughts  of  his  love,  and  Sancho  in  those  of  his  preferment, 
which  he  thought  for  the  present  farther  oflfthan  ever.  Blockhead  as  he 
wa8»  be  saw  well  enough  that  most  of  his  master^s  actions  were  extnva- 
gances.  Therefore  he  only  waited  for  an  opportunity,  without  coming 
to  accounts  or  discharges,  to  walk  off  some  day  or  other  and  march  home. 
But  fortune  ordered  matters  quite  contrary  to  what  he  feared. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day,  about  sunset,  as  he  was  going  out  of  a 
wood,  Don  Cluixote  cast  his  eyes  over  a  green  meadow  and  saw  people 
at  the  farther  side  of  ft,  and,  drawing  near,  he  found  that  they  were 
hunters  of  high  flight*^.  Drawing  yet  nearer,  he  observed  among  them 
a  ffallant  lady  upon  a  palfrey  or  milk-white  pad,  with  green  furaitiire 
^ana  a  side-saddle  of  clolh  of  silver.  The  lady  herself  also  was  arrayed 
*in  ffreen,  and  her  attire  so  full  of  elegance  and  richness,  that  good  taste 
itself  seemed  transformed  into  her.  On  her  left  hand  she  carried  a  hawk, 
whence  Don  Quixote  conjectured  she  must  be  a  lady  of  ^eat  quality, 
and  mistress  of  all  those  sportRmen  about  her,  as  in  truth  sne  was.  80 
he  said  to  Sancho,  **  Run,  son  Sancho,  and  tell  that  lady  of  the  palfrey 
and  the  hawk  that  I,  the  Kmght  of  the  Lions^  kiss  the  hands  of  her 
great  beauty ;  and  if  her  highness  gives  me  leave,  I  will  wait  upon  her 
to  kiss  them,  and  to  serve  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  in  whatever 
her  highness  shall  command.  And  take  heed,  Sancho,  how  you  speak, 
and  have  a  care  not  to  interlard  your  embassy  with  any  of  your  pro^ 
verbs."— ^*  You  have  hit  upon  the  interlarder  !*'  said  Sancho ;  "  why  this 
to  me  ?  Is  this  the  first  time  I  ever  carried  a  message  to  high  and  mighty 
ladies  in  my  life  ?"-^<  Excepting  that  to  the  lady  Dulcinea,'*  replied  Don 
Quixote,  **i  know  of  none  you  nave  carried,  at  least  none  from  me.'* — 
**  That  is  true  !*'  answered  Sancho ;  *<  but  a  good  paymaster  needs  no 

"*  This  waB  the  name  given  to  the  pursuit  with  Atleons  of  birds  of  high  flight, 
as  the  heron,  the  stork,  the  wild-Kluok,  etc  Falconry  was  a  recreation  reserred 
fbt  princes  and  noblemen. 
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imetT,  and  where  there  is  plenty,  dinner  is  not  long  diessing.  I  mean 
there  is  no  need  of  adyisins;  me,  for  I  am  prepared  for  all,  and  have  a 
aoQaltering  of  every  tbinff.' — •*  I  beUeve  it,  Sancho !"  said  Don  QrUixote ; 
<*go  in  a  good  hour,  and  God  be  your  guide.*' 

Sancho  went  off  at  a  round  mte,  forcing  his  donkey  out  of  his  usual 
pace,  and  soon  came  up  with  the  fair  huntress.  Alighting  and  kneeling 
before  her,  he  said:  ** Beauteous  lady,  that  knight  yonder,  called  the 
K/dghlof  the  lAona^  is  my  master,  and  I  am  his  sanire,  called  at  home 
Sancho  Fanza.  The  said  Knighi  of  the  lAons^  wno  not  long  ago  was 
called  he  of  f Ae  Sorrowful  figure,  sends  by  me  to  desire  your  grandeur 
would  be  pleased  to  give  leave  that,  with  your  goodwill  and  consent,  he 
may  approach  and  accomplish  his  wishes,  which,  as  he  says  and  I  believe, 
are  no  other  than  to  serve  your  high-towering  falconry  and  incomparable 
beauty.  By  granting  my  master  this  permission,  your  grandeur  will  do 
a  thing  that  mil  redound  to  your  grandeur's  advantage,  and  he  will  re- 
eeive  a  most  sifi:nal  fiivour  and  satisfaction.'' — ^^  Truly,  good  sauire," 
answered  the  lady,  **you  have  delivered  your  message  with  all  tne  for- 
malities which  such  embassies  require.  Rise  up,  for  it  is  not  fit  the 
squire  of  so  renowned  a  knight  as  he  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure  (of  whom 
we  have  already  heard  a  great  deal  in  these  parts)  should  remain  upon 
his  knees.  Rise,  friend,  and  tell  your  master  he  may  come  and  Welcome ; 
for  I  and  the  duke  my  husband  are  at  his  service,  together  with  the 
ooontry-seat  we  have  here  hard  by." 

Sancho  rose  up,  no  less  struck  by  the  lady's  great  beauty  than  by  her 
good  breeding  and  courtesy,  and  especially  that  she  had  some  knowledge 
of  his  master  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrouful  Figure;  and,  as  she  did  not 
call  him  the  Knight  of  the  lAonSj  Sancho  concluded  it  was  because  he 
had  assumed  it  so  very  ktely.  The  duchess,  (whose  title  only  is 
known  ^,)  said  to  him :  «*  Tell  me,  brother  squire,  is  not  this  master  of 
yours  the  person  of  whom  there  goes  about  a  history  in  print,  called  ^The 
Jngeniaus  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manchaj  who  has  for  mistress 
of  nia  afiections  one  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  ?"— »*  The  very  same,"  answered 
Sancho,  **and  that  squire  of  his,  who  is  or  ought  to  figure  in  that  same 
history,  called  Sancho  Panza,  am  I,  unless  I  was  changed  in  the  cradle,  I 
mean  in  the  press."-— "« I  am  very  glad  of  all  this,"  said  the  duchess. 
^Go,  brother  Rmza,  and  tell  your  master  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  my 
estates,  and  that  nothing  could  happen  to  me  which  could  give  me  greater 
f>lea8ure." 

With  this  agreeable  answer,  Sancho  returned,  infinitely  delighted,  to 
Us  master,  to  whom  he  recounted  all  that  the  great  lady  had  said  to  him, 
extolling  to  the  skies  in  his  rustic  phrase,  her  beauty,  her  good  humour, 
and  her  courtesy.  Don  Quixote,  putting  on  his  best  airs,  seated  himself 
gallantly  in  his  saddle,  adjusted  his  vizor,  enlivened  Rocinante*s  mettle, 
and,  with  a  genteel  assurance,  advanced  to  kiss  the  duchess's  hand,  who, 

^  These  expressions  prove  that  Cervantes  did  not  intend  to  designate  any 
Spanish  grandee  of  his  time,  and  that  his  duke  and  duchess  are  the  pure  offspring 
of  his  imagination.  It  has  been  conjectured,  merely  from  the  situation  of  the 
places,  that  the  castle  where  Don  Quixote  was  so  well  received  is  a  villa  called 
Buenavia,  eitoated  near  the  town  of  Pedrola  in  Aragon,  in  the  possession  of  the 
dnkea  of  Yillahennosa. 
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haviiig  caused  the  duke  her  hueband  to  be  called,  had  be^  telling  himt 
while  Don  €luixote  was  coming  up,  the  purport  of  Sancho's  message; 
Having  both  read  the  first  part  of  this  history,  and  having  learned  by  it 
the  extravagant  humour  of  Don  duixote,  they  waited  for  him  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  anxiously  desiring  to  be  acquainted  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  humour,  giving  him  his  own  way,  treating 
him,  in  a  word,  like  a  knigbt-ermnt  all  the  while  he  should  stay  with 
them,  with  all  the  ceremonies  usual  in  books  of  chivalry,  which  they  had 
read  and  were  also  very  fond  of. 

By  this  time  Don  Q,uixote  was  arrived,  with  his  beaver  up;  andi 
making  a  show  of  alighting,  Sancho  was  hasteninff  to  hold  his  stirrup* 
But,  as  the  unlucky  squire  was  dismounting  from  Kis  ass,  his  foot  hung 
in  one  of  the  rope  stirrups,  in  such  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  disentangle  himself,  and  he  hung  by  it,  with  his  face  and  breast  on  the 
ground.  Don  Cluixote,  who  was  not  used  to  alight  without  bavin?  his 
stirrup  held,  thinking  Sancho  was  come  to  do  his  office,  threw  his  body 
off  with  a  swing,  and  carrying  with  him  Rocinante*s  saddle,  which  was 
ill  girthed,  both  he  and  the  saddle  came  to  the  ground,  to  his  no  small 
shame,  and  muttering  many  a  heavy  curse  between  his  teeth  on  the  un- 
fortunate Sancho,  who  still  had  his  legs  in  the  stocks.  The  duke  com- 
manded some  of  his  sportsmen  to  help  the  knight  and  squire.  The  latter 
raised  up  Don  duixote,  in  ill  plight  through  his  fall,  who,  limping  as  well 
as  he  could,  immediately  made  shift  to  go  and  kneel  before  the  lord  and 
lady ;  but  the  duke  would  by  no  means  sufier  it ;  on  the  contrary,  alight- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  went  and  embraced  Don  Cluixote.  **  I  am  very 
sorrV)  Sir  Kfiight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure,*  said  he,  ^<that  your  first  ar^ 
rival  at  my  estate  should  prove  to  be  so  unlucky ;  but  the  carelessness  of 
squires  is  often  the  occasion  of  worse  mischances.'*— -*' It  could  not  be 
accounted  unlucky,  O  valorous  prince,*'  answered  Don  Quixote,  «*  though 
I  had  met  with  no  stop  till  I  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  abyss ! 
for  the  glory  of  having  seen  your  highness  would  have  raised  me  even 
thence.  My  squire,  God's  curse  light  upon  him,  is  better  at  letting  loose 
his  tonffue  to  say  unlucky  things,  than  at  fastening  a  saddle  to  make  it  sit 
firm.  But  whether  down  or  up,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  I  shall  always 
be  at  your  highness's  service,  and  at  that  of  my  lady  duchess,  your  worthy 
consort,  worthy  mistress  of  all  beauty  and  universal  princess  of  courtesy."— ^ 
"  Softly,  dear  Signer  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha,"  said  the  duke :  ^wher^ 
lady  Eionna  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  reigns,  it  is  not  reasonable  other  beauties 
should  be  praised." 

Sancho  Panza  was  now  got  free  from  the  noose,  and  chancing  to  be 
near,  he  said  before  bis  master  could  answer:  *'It  cannot  be  denied  that 
my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  am  ready  to  swear 
to  the  fact ;  but  where  we  are  least  aware,  there  starts  the  hare,  and  I 
have  heard  say,  that  what  they  call  nature,  is  like  a  potter  who  makes 
earthen  vessels.  He  who  makes  one  handsome  vessel,  may  also  make 
two,  three,  and  a  hundred.  This  I  say,  because  in  God's  faith,  my  lady 
the  duchess  comes  not  a  whit  behind  my  mistress  the  lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso."  Don  Cluixote,  turning  to  the  duchess,  said :  ^  I  assure  you, 
madam,  never  any  knight-errant  in  the  world  had  a  more  prating  or  a 
more  merry-conceited  squire  than  I  have ;  and  he  will  make  my  words 
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soody  if  yoar  highness  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  my  service  for  some 
oays.'*  The  duchess  answered :  <*  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  honest  Sancho 
is  pleasant,  for  it  is  a  sign  he  is  discreet.  Pleasantry  and  good  humour, 
Signor  Don  Ctuixote,  as  your  wordiip  well  knows,  dweil  not  in  dull  nod* 
dl^ ;  and  since  Sancho  is  pleasant  and  witty,  henceforward  I  pronounce 
him  discreet.'*— **  And  a  prate-a-pece,"  added  Don  Cluixote.  **  So  much 
the  beuer,**  said  the  duke,  **  for  many  good  things  cannot  be  expressed  in 
few  words.  But  that  we  may  not  throw  away  all  our  time  upon  them, 
let  us  proceed,  great  Krdghi  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure— -^^  — **  Of  the 
lAon»,  your  higmiess  should  say,"  interrupted  Sancno ;  **  the  Sorrowful 
Figure  is  no  more."— ^*  Vouchsafe  to  accompany  us,  Sir  JPnighi  of  the 
Idons**  pursued  the  duke,  *« to  a  castle  of  mine  oard  by,  where  you  shall 
be  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  a  person  of  so  elevated  a  rank,  and  as 
the  ducbesB  and  I  never  fail  to  receive  all  knights-errant  who  honour  it 
with  their  presence**' 

By  this  time  Sancho  had  adjusted  and  girthed  Rocinante's  saddle,  and 
Don  Cluixote  mounting  upon  him,  and  the  duke  upon  a  very  fine  horse, 
they  placed  the  duchess  between  them,  and  rode  towiirds  the  castle.  The 
duchess  ordered  Sancho  to  be  near  her,  being  mightily  delighted  with  his 
conceits.  Sancho  was  easily  prevailed  upon;  and,  stationing  himself 
amidst  the  three,  he  made  a  fourth  in  the  conversation,  to  the  great  satis«* 
fiiiction  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  notable  piece 
of  good  fortune  to  entertain  in  their  casde  such  a  knight-errant,  and  such 
a  ttuking  squire. 
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WBICH  TREATS  07  MAMT  AKO  OKSAT  THIN06. 

8ancho*8  joy  wa8  excessive  to  find  that  ke  had  become,  as  he  thought, 
80  mat  a  favourite  of  the  duchess,  in  whose  castle  he  expected  to  &re  as 
well  as  at  Don  Diego's  or  Basilius's ;  for  he  was  always  a  lover  of  good 
cheer,  and  consequently  took  by  the  forelock  every  opportunity  of  leffal- 
in^  himself,  where  Hnd  whenever  it  presented,  xhe  nistory  relates  that* 
before  they  came  to  the  pleasure  house  or  castle,  the  duke  rode  on  before, 
and  gave  all  the  servants  their  cue,  in  what  manner  they  were  to  behave 
to  Don  €luizote.  When  the  latter  arrived  with  the  duchess  at  the  castle 
gate,  there  immediately  issued  out  two  lacqueys  or  grooms,  clad  in  mom- 
mg-gowns  of  fine  crimson  satin  down  to  their  heels,  who,  taking  Don 
Ctuixote  in  their  arms,  lifted  him  from  his  saddle,  and  said  to  him :  ^Go, 
great  sir,  and  take  our  lady  the  duchess  off  her  horse."  Don  Ctuixote 
obeyed;  but,  after  great  compliments  had  passed  between  them,  the 
duchess's  positiveness  got  the  better.  She  would  not  alight  from  her 
palfrey  but  into  the  duke's  arms,  saying,  she  did  not  think  herself  worthy 
to  charge  so  grand  a  knight  with  so  unprofitable  a  burden.  At  length  the 
duke  came  out  and  lifted  her  ofiT  her  horse ;  and,  on  their  entering  into  a 
laree  court-yard,  two  beautiful  damsels  came,  and  threw  over  Don  Cluiz- 
ote  8  shoulders  a  large  mantle  of  the  finest  scarlet.  In  an  instant  all  the 
callcries  of  the  court-yard  were  crowded  with  men  and  women  servants 
belonging  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  crying  aloud :  ^  Welcome  the  flower 
and  cream  of  knights-errant!"  and  sprinkling  whole  bottles  of  sweet 
scented  waters  upon  Don  duixote,  and  on  the  duke,  and  duchess.  At 
all  this  Don  duixote  wondered,  and  this  was  the  first  day  that  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  being  a  true  knight-errant,  and  not  an  ima- 
ginary one,  finding  himself  treated  just  as  he  had  read  knights-errant 
were  in  former  times. 

Sancho,  abandoning  his  donkey,  tacked  himself  close  to  the  duchess, 
and  entered  into  the  castle.  But  his  conscience  soon  pricking  him  for 
leaving  his  ass  alone,  he  approached  a  reverend  duenna,  who  among 
others  came  out  to  receive  the  duchess,  and  said  to  her  in  a  whisper : 

«*  Mistress  Gonzalez,  or  whatever  is  your  duennaship's  name "— 

** Donna  Rodriguez  de  Grijalva^V'  answered  the  duenna:  ^<  what  would 
you  please  to  nave  with  me,  brother  ?"— ^*  Be  so  good,  my  lady,"  an- 

^*  The  title  of  Don  or  Donna,  like  the  English  Sir,  is  only  used  before  the 
Oiristian  name.  Usage  had  introduced  an  exception  for  DuennaA,  the  title  of 
Donna  being  bestowed  upon  them  before  their  lumame. 
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sveied  Sftncho,  "  u  to  Hep  to  ibe  castle  g;a(e,  where  yon  will  find  a  dap- 

- '  t  an  of  mine.     Your  ladyship  wilt  then  hnre  the  goodneaa  to  order 

n  10  be  put,  or  out  bim  younelT,  into  the  stable,  for  ue  [mxit  thing  is  a 


pie  asB  of  mine.  Your  ladyship  wilt  then  hnre  the  goodness  to  order 
him  to  be  put,  or  twt  bim  yourselT,  inlo  the  stable,  for  ue  [mxit  thing  is  a 
littk  timorous,  ana  cannot  abide  to  be  alone  by  any  means  in  the  world." 


—f*  If  the  master  be  as  diKieet  ae  the  nmn,"  answered  the  duenna,  ••  wa 
are  finely  thriven.  '  Go,  brother,  in  an  evil  hour  for  you  and  faim  that 
broneht  yon  hither,  look  after  yonr  beast,  and  le«m  that  the  duennas  of 
this  Qoase  are  not  accustomed  to  such  kind  of  offices." — "  Why  truly," 
answered  Sancho,  "I  hare  heard  my  master,  who  is  renr  deeply  read  in 
histories,  relating  the  story  of  Lancelot,  when  he  from  Britain  came,  say 
tbai  ladies  took  care  of  hia  person  and  duennas  t^  bis  horse**.  And 
certes,  as  to  the  particulHi  of  my  ass,  I  would  not  change  him  for  signer 
I^ncekx's  steed.  '—"If  you  are  a  buflbon,  brother,"  replied  the  duenna, 
"keep  youT  jokes  for  some  place  where  they  may  make  a  belter  figure, 
•od  where  you  may  be  paid  for  them ;  for  from  me  yon  will  get  nothing 
bat  a  fig  f<v  them." 

"I  am  sure  then  it  will  be  a  ripe  one,"  retorted  Sancho,  "there  being 
no  danger  of  ynur  losing  the  game  at  your  years  for  want  of  a  trick. "'^ 
"Ton  son  of  a  dog!"  cried  the  duenna,  all  on  fire  with  rage, " whether 


I  am  old  or  not  to  Ood  I  an  to  give  an  account,  and  not  to  yon.  raocalt 

nrbck-eating  lump."     This  she  uttered  so  loud  that  the  duchess  heard 

It,  and  turning  about,  and  seeing  the  duenna  so  disturbed  and  her  eyes 

"In  allasioa  to  ths  vsnei  ot  ihe  ronxuta  of  Lancalot  cited  in  the  lliit  part 
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led  as  blood,  aakod  her  with  whom  she  was  so  angry.  •*  With  this  good 
outn  here,**  answered  the  duenna,  *«who  has  desired  me  in  good  earnest 
to  go  and  set  up  an  ass  of  feos  that  stands  at  the  castle  gate,  citing  for  a 
precedent  that  the  same  thinj^  was  done  I  know  not  where  by  one  bano^ 
lot,  and  telling  me  how  certam  ladies  looked  after  him,  and  certain  duen* 
nas  after  his  steed ;  then,  to  mend  the  matter,  in  mannerly  terms  he  called 
me  an  old  woman.**— >«  I  should  take  that  for  the  greatest  affront  that 
could  be  oflfered  me,**  answered  the  duchess ;  and,  turning  to  Sancho,  she 
said :  **  Be  assured,  friend  Sancho,  that  I>onna  Rodri^ez  is  very  yo«ig« 
and  wears  those  veils  more  for  authority  and  the  fashion  than  on  account 
of  her  years.**-— **  May  the  remainder  of  those  I  have  to  live  never  pros^ 
per,"  answered  Sancho,  ^  if  I  meant  her  any  ill ;  I  only  said  it  beosiuse 
the  tenderness  I  have  for  my  ass  is  so  great  that  I  thought  I  could  not 
recommend  him  to  a  more  charitable  person  than  to  signora  Donna  Rod* 
riguez."  Don  duixote,  who  overheard  all,  could  not  forbear  saying: 
«*Are  these  discourses,  Sancho,  fit  for  this  place?*' — ^*«Sir,"  answered 
Bancho,  ^  every  one  must  speak  of  his  wants,  be  he  where  he  will.  Hera 
I  bethought  me  of  mv  donkey,  and  here  I  spoke  of  him ;  if  I  had  thought 
of  him  in  the  stable,  I  had  spoken  of  him  there.'*— ^  Sancho  is  very  mwAi 
in  the  right,"  added  the  duke,  **  and  not  to  be  blamed  in  anything.    Dap- 

J>le  shall  have  provender  to  his  heart's  content,  and  let  Sancho  take  no 
drther  care,  for  he  shall  be  treated  like  his  own  person.** 

In  the  midst  of  these  discourses,  pleasing  to  all  but  Don  duixote,  they 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  conducted  Don  Cluixote  into  a  great  hall  hunr 
with  rich  tissue  and  cloth  of  gold  and  brocade.  Six  damsels  unarmed 
him  and  served  him  as  pages,  all  instructed  and  tutored  by  the  duke  and 
duchess  what  they  were  lo  do,  and  how  they  were  to  behave  towards 
Don  Cluizote,  that  he  might  imagine  and  see  tliey  used  him  hke  a  knight* 
enant. 

Don  duixote,  beingr  unarmed,  remained  in  his  strait  hauif  de  ehaunH 
and  chamois  doublet,  lean,  tall  and  stiff,  his  cheeks  being  so  hoUow  that 
they  met  and  kissed  each  other  inside  bis  mouth :  such  a  figure  that,  if 
the  damsels  jvho  waited  upon  him  had  not  taken  care  to  contain  them- 
selves,  in  obedience  to  the  strict  orders  of  their  lord  and  lady,  they  had 
died  with  bughing.  They  desired  he  would  sufiur  himself  to  be  undressed 
and  put  on  a  shirt,  but  he  would  by  no  means  consent,  saying  that  mo- 
desty was  as  becoming  a  knight-errant  as  courage.  However  he  bade 
them  give  Sancho  the  shirt,  and,  shutting  himself  up  with  him  in  a  room 
where  stood  a  rich  bed,  he  pulled  off  his  clothes,  and  put  on  the  shirt. 
When  he  found  himself  alone  with  Sancho :  ^  Tell  me,**  said  he,  *«  modem 
bufl^n  and  antique  blockhead,  do  you  think  it  a  becoming  thing  to  dis- 
honour and  affront  a  duenna  so  venerable,  so  worthy  of  respect!  Was 
that  a  time  to  think  of  your  ass  ?  or  are  these  gentry  likely  to  let  our 
beasts  fare  poorly,  who  treat  their  ownen  so  magnificently !  For  the 
love  of  God,  Sancho,  restrain  yourself  and  do  not  discover  the  grain,  lest 
it  should  be  seen  of  how  coarse  a  country  web  you  are  spun.  Do  you 
not  know,  hardened  sinner,  that  the  master  is  so  much  the  more  esteemed 
by  how  much  his  servants  are  civiler  and  better  bred,  and  that  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  great  persons  have  over  other  men,  is  that  they  em- 
ploy servants  as  good  as  themselves  ?    Do  you  not  consider,  wretched 
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cr«atti?e«  that,  if  people  perceive  you  are  a  gross  peasant  or  a  ridicalous 
kdfthey  will  be  apt  to  tmnk  I  am  some  beggarly  country  squire,  or  knight 
of  the  sharping  older  ?  No,  no,  friend  Sancbo :  avoid,  avoid  those  dan* 
gerous  thralls ;  whoever  sets  up  for  a  talker  and  a  railer,  sinks,  the  first 
Mp  he  makes,  into  a  disgraced  bufibon.  Bridle  your  tongue,  consider 
and  deliberate  upon  your  words  before  they  go  out  of  your  mouth,  and 
veroember  that  we  are  come  to  a  place  whence,  by  the  help  of  God  and 
the  valour  of  my  arm,  we  may  depart  bettered  three  or  even  five-fold  in 
fortune  and  reix>wn." 

Sancho  faithfully  promised  his  master  to  sew  up  his  mouth  or  bite  his 
tongue  before  he  spoke  a  word  tbat  was  not  to  the  purpose  and  well<on* 
iidered,  as  he  commended.  '*You  need  be  under  no  pain  as  to  that 
natter,"  he  added ;  **  kr  no  discovery  shall  be  made  to  your  prejudice  by 
me.*'  Don  Quixote  then  dressed  himself,  girt  on  his  sword,  threw  the 
scarlet  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  put  on  a  green  satin  tnoniera  which  the 
damsels  had  given  him,  and,  thus  equipped,  marched  out  into  the  great 
saloon,  where  he  found  the  damsels  drawn  up  in  two  ranks,  as  many  on 
tae  side  as  the  other,  and  all  of  tbem  provided  with  fiagons  of  perfumed 
water  A>r  washing  his  hands,  which  they  administered  with  many  reve- 
leaoes  and  ceremonies.  Then  came  twelve  pages  with  the  genueman- 
sewert  to  conduct  him  to  dinner,  where  by  this  time  the  lord  and  lady 
were  in  waiting  for  him.  They  placed  him  in  the  middle  of  them,  and, 
with  great  pomp  and  majesty,  conducted  him  to  another  hall,  where  a  rich 
labk  was  spread  with  four  covers  only.  The  duke  and  duchess  came  to 
the  hall  door  to  receive  him ;  they  were  accompanied  by  a  grave  ecclesi- 
astic, one  of  those  who  govern  great  men's  houses ;  one  of  thoee  who,  not 
bemg  princes  born,  know  not  how  to  instruct  those  tbat  are  how  to  demean 
themselves  as  such ;  one  of  those  who  would  have  the  magnificence  of 
the  great  measured  by  the  narrowness  of  their  own  minds ;  finally,  one 
of  tlu»e  who»  pretending  to  teach  thoee  they -govern  to  be  frugal,  make 
ihem  appear  sordid  misers^^.  One  of  this  sort,  doubtless,  was  the  grave 
ecclesiastic  who  came  out  with  the  duke  to  receive  Don  Quixote.  A 
thousand  polite  compliments  passed  upon  this  occasion,  after  which,  taking 
Don  Quixote  between  them,  they  went  and  sat  down  to  table.  The  duke 
offered  I>on  Quixote  the  upper  end,  and,  though  he  wotild  have  dechned 
it,  the  importunities  of  the  duke  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  it.  The 
ecclesiastic  seated  himself  over  against  him,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  on 
each  side.  Sancho  was  present  aJl  the  while,  surprised  and  astonished  to 
see  the  honour  those  princes  did  his  master.  When  he  perceived  the 
many  entreaties  and  ceremonies  that  passed  between  the  duke  and  Don 

•In  Cervantes'  time,  it  was  almost  universally  the  custom  among  the  nobility 
IS  bave  public  and  appointed  conressors  as  members  of  the  household.  These 
clerical  fitvourites  rarely  confined  themselves  to  administering  to  the  conscience 
of  their  penitents;  they  also  took  a  part  in  the  direction  of  their  patrons'  tem- 
poral afiairs,  and  made  themselves  the  agents  of  their  munificence,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  unfortunate,  and  of  their  patrons'  reputatipn.-^At  the  same  time  that 
Cervantes  censures  the  general  vice,  he  exercises  a  little  private  vengeance. 
The  reader  has  seen  in  his  Life  (vol.  1,  page  xl.)  tbat  one  of  these  divines 
was  violently  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Bejar^s  accepting  the  dedication  of  the  first 
part  of /To*  Qiixoie,    This  divine  he  here  delineates. 
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Cluizote,  to  make  his  master  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  be  fldd :  **llymf* 
honours  will  give  me  leave,  I  wiU  inform  yoa  of  what  once  happened  in 
our  village  in  reference  to  places  at  table." 

No  sooner  had  Sancho  said  those  words  than  Don  Cluixote  began  to 
tremble,  persuaded  that  his  squire  was  about  to  utter  some  absurdity. 
Sancho,  perceiving  what  was  passing  in  his  master's  mind,  said :  *«  fie 
not  afraid,  Sir,  of  mv  saying  anything  that  is  not  pat  to  the  purpose.  I 
have  not  foreotten  the  advice  your  worship  gave  me  awhile  ago,  about 
talking  much  or  little,  well  or  ill.***-^I  remember  nothing,  Sancho,'* 
answered  Don  Quixote :  **  say  what  you  will,  so  that  you  say  it  quickly." 
•— *«Whai  I  would  say,"  said  Sancho,  ''is  very  true,  and  should  it  be- 
otherwise,  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  who  is  present,  will  not  suflfer  me  te 
lie."*-^  Lie  as  much  as  you  will  for  me,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote  :• 
^  I  will  not  be  your  hindrance ;  but  take  heed  what  you  are  going  to  say." 
— >"  I  have  so  heeded  and  re-heeded  it,"  continued  Sancho,  '*  that  the  mU*. 
ringer  is  sure  to  be  safe  this  time ;  this  you  are  about  to  see  by  the  operan 
tion."— ^It  will  be  convenient,"  said  uaa  Quixote,  ''that  your  honoomi 
order  this  blockhead  to  be  turned  out  of  doois,  for  he  will  be  making  & 
thousand  foolish  blunders."—^'  By  the  life  of  the  duke,"  said  the  duchM^ 
"  Sancho  shall  not  stir  a  jot  from  me.  I  love  him  much,  for  I  know  h* 
is  mighty  discreet."-—"  Many  such  years  may  your  holinesB  live,"  cried 
Sancho,  "for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  me,  though  it  is  not  in  me» 
But  the  tale  I  would  tell  is  this :  A  certain  hidalgo  oiour  town,  very  rick 
and  of  a  good  fttmily,  for  he  was  descended  from  the  Aiamoe  of  Medina 
de  Campo,  and  married  Donna  Mencia  de  Quinenes,  who  was  daughtes 
of  Don  AloDzo  de  Maranon,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St,  James,  who  was 
drowned  at  the  iskmd  of  Herradnm^,  about  whom  there  happened  thai 
quarrel  in  our  town  some  years  ago,  in  which,  as  I  take  it,  my  mastei 
Don  Quixote  was  concerned,  and  Tomasillo,  the  madcap  son  of  Baibastio 

the  smith,  was  hurt Pray,  good  master  of  mine,  is  not  all  thia 

true  ?  Speak,  by  your  life,  that  theee  gentlemen  may  not  take  me  for 
some  lying  prattling  fellow."^-"  Hitherto,"  said  the  eodesiaatic, "  I  take 
you  rather  for  a  prater  than  for  a  liar ;  but  henceforward  I  know  not  what  I 
shall  take  you  tor*"— ^' You  produce  so  many  evidences  and  so  many 
tokens,  that  I  cannot  but  say,"  said  Don  Quixote, "  it  is  likely  you  tell  tbie 
truth.  Go  on  and  shorten  the  story,  for  you  take  the  way  not  to  have 
done  in  two  days."—*'  He  shall  shorten  nothmg,"  cried  the  duchess ;  "and 
to  please  me  lie  shall  tell  it  his  own  way,  though  he  shall  not  have  done 
in  six  days,  for  should  it  take  up  so  many,  they  would  be  to  me  the  moat 

xeeable  of  any  I  ever  spent  in  my  life.  *• 


agreeable  of  any  I  ever  spent  in  my  life.  *— >*  I  say  then.  Sirs,"  proceeded 
Sancho, "  that  this  same  hidalgo,  whom  I  know  as  well  as  I  do  my  rigfal 
hand  from  my  leA,  for  it  is  not  a  bow-shot  from  my  house  to  his,  mvited 
a  farmer,  who  was  poor  but  honest,  to  dinner."-—"  Proceed,  friend,  pro- 
ceed," cried  the  ecclesiastic,  "  for  you  are  going  the  way  with  your  tale 
not  to  stop  till  you  come  to  the  other  world."-—"  I  shaU  stem  b^ore  we 
get  half  way  tmther,  if  it  pkaees  God,"  answered  Sancho.    "  The  fieurmerv 

*"  Thii  AloDxo  de  Maranon  was  in  fiict  drowned  near  the  island  of  Herndnra, 
on  the  ooast  of  Qrenada,  with  a  oiowd  of  other  soldiers,  when  a  squadron  sent 
by  Philip  U.,  to  the  assistanoe  of  Oranv  who  was  besieging  HasaanrAga,  the  son 
of  BarharoBsa,  was  driven  hj  the  tempests  on  thitt  island,  in  1562. 
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oemiDg  to  the  said  gentieoiaiV'iDnter's  house,  God  rest  his  soul,  for  he  is 
dead  and  gone,  by  the  same  token  it  is  reported  he  died  like  an  ansel ; 
for  I  was  not  by,  being  at  that  time  gone  a  reaping  to  Tembleque. ' — 
««^Pr'ythee,  Boa"  cried  the  ecclesiastic,  '«come  back  quickly  from  Tem- 
bleque, and,  without  burying  your  hidalgo,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to 
make  more  burials,  make  an  end  of  your  tale." — ^'  The  business,  then," 

said  Sancbo,  **  was  that  they,  being  ready  to  sit  down  to  table 

methinks  I  see  tbem  now  better  than  ever *'    Tbe  duke  and 

duchess  took  gieat  pleasure  in  seeing  the  displeasure  the  good  ecclesiastic 
sttfiered  by  the  length  and  pauses  of  Sancho*s  tale,  but  Don  Gluixote  was 
quiie  annyand  yexed.  **  I  say  then,"  said  Sancho, «'  that  they  both  stand- 
ing, as  I  nave  said,  and  just  ready  to  sit  down,  the  farmer  disputed  obstinately 
with  tbe  hidalgo  to  take  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  the  hidalgo  with 
as  much  positiveness  pressed  the  fiirmer  to  take  it,  saying  he  oufirht  to 
command  in  his  own  house.  But  the  countryman,  piquing  himselfupon 
his  civility  and  good-breeding,  would  by  no  means  sit  down,  till  the  hidalgo 
in  a  fret,  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  farmer's  shoulders,  made  him 
sit  down  by  main  force,  saying:  «Sit  thee  down,  chaff-threshing  churl, 
for  let  roe  sit  where  I  will,  that  is  the  upper  end  to  thee*'  This  is  my 
tale,  and  truly  I  believe  it  was  brought  in  here  pretty  much  to  the  purpose. 

The  natural  brown  of  Don  Quixote's  face  was  sparkled  with  a  thou- 
sand colours.  The  duke  and  duchess  contained  their  iausbter,  that  Don 
Quixote  might  not  be  quite  abashed,  he  having  understood  Sancho's  sly- 
ness ;  and,  to  change  the  discourse,  and  to  prevent  Sancho's  running  into 
more  impertinences,  the  duchess  asked  Don  Quixote  what  news  he  had 
of  the  kiidy  Dulcinea,  and  whether  he  had  lately  sent  her  any  presents 
of  giants  or  malandrins^'",  since  he  must  certainly  have  vanc^uished  a  great 
many.  *'My  misfortunes,  madam,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  <*  though 
they  have  had  a  beginning,  will  never  have  an  end.    Giants  I  have  con- 

Suered,  caitifis  and  malandrins,  and  have  sent  several ;  but  where  should 
ley  find  her,  if  she  should  be  enchanted  and  transformed  into  the  ugliest 
country  wench  that  can  be  imagined?" — ^^*I  know  not,"  interrupted 
Stticho  Panza;  **to  me  she  appeared  the  most  beautiful  creature  in 
the  world.  At  least  in  activity  I  am  sure  she  will  not  yield  the  advan- 
tage to  a  tumbler.  In  epod  faith,  lady  duchess,  she  bounces  from  the 
ground  upon  an  ass,  as  if  she  were  a  cat."— >*  Have  you  seen  her  en- 
chanted, Sancho !"  demanded  the  duke.  *'  Seen  her !"  answered  Sancho, 
**who  the  devil  but  I  was  the  first  that  hit  upon  the  business  of  her  en- 
chantment ?  she  is  as  much  enchanted  as  my  father." 

The  ecclesiastic,  when  he  heard  talk  oi  giants,  malandrins  and  en- 
chanunents,  began  to  suspect  that  this  must  be  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha,  whose  history  the  duke  was  commonly  reading,  which  he  had  as 
frequently  reproved  him  for  doing,  telling  him  it  was  extravagant  to  read 
such  extravagances.  When  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  suspi- 
cions, he  said  to  the  duke  with  much  choler :  *'  Your  excellency.  Sir, 
shall  give  an  account  to  God  for  what  this  good  man  is  doing.   This  Don 

*"  In  the  time  of  the  cruMides,  the  Arab  brigands  who  infested  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  called  fnalandriiu.  This  word  still  remains  in  the  language  of  the  south 
of  Spain  in  the  sense  of  a  highway-robber  or  pirate,  and  frequently  ocoturs  in  the 
books  of  chivalry. 
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Quixote,  OT  Don  Coxcomb,  or  how  do  yon  call  him,  cno  hardly.  I  ahonld 
think,  be  ao  ^real  an  idiot  aa  your  excellency  would  have  him,  laying 
occaaiona  in  his  way  lo  go  on  in  bis  folliea  and  imperiinencee,"  Then 
addressing  Don  duixote,  he  added :  "And  you,  slupid  wretch,  who  thruat 
it  into  your  brain  that  you  are  a  knight-errant,  and  that  you  conquer  gianti 
and  seize  malandrina  1  Depart  in  peace,  return  to  your  own  hou8e,hreed 
np  youT  children,  if  you  have  any,  mind  your  aflairs,  and  cease  to  ramble 
up  and  down  the  world,  sucking  the  wind,  and  ntaking  all  people  laugh 
ttMt  know  you  or  know  you  not.  Where,  in  the  devil's  name,  hare  you 
found  that  there  have  been  or  are  knighis-errant  T  Where  are  there  any 
giants  in  Spain,  or  malendrins  in  La  Mancha,  or  Dulcineas  enchanted,  or 
all  the  jumhle  of  folliea  that  are  told  of  you  t" 

Don  Quixote  was  vei^  attentive  to  the  words  of  this  venerable  man. 
Finding  that  he  now  held  his  peace,  without  minding  the  respect  due  to 
the  duke  and  duchess,  with  an  ireful  mien  and  disturbed  countenance, 
he  started  up  and  cried-— But  hia  answer  deserves  a  chapter  by  itself. 


■/T^ 
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OF  THE   ANSWER  DON  QUIXOTE  GAVE  TO  HIS  CENSOR,   WITH  OTHER 

GRAVE   AND  PLEASANT  EVENTS. 

Starting  suddenly  up  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  be  had 
been  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit,  Don  Quixote  cried,  in  a  precipitate  and 
disturbed  voice :  **  The  place  where  I  am,  the  presence  of  the  personages 
before  whom  I  stand,  the  respect  I  ever  had  and  shall  always  have  for 
men  of  your  profession,  all  contribute  to  restrain  the  hands  of  my  just 
indignation.  Therefore,  as  well  upon  account  of  what  I  have  said,  as 
being  conscious  of  what  every  body  knows,  that  the  weapons  of  gownmen 
are  the  same  as  those  of  women,  their  tongues,  I  will  enter  with  mine 
into  combat  with  your  reverence,  from  whom  one  rather  ought  to  have 
expected'good  counsels  than  opprobrious  revilings.  Pious  ana  well-meant 
reproof  demands  another  kind  of  behaviour  and  language.  At  least,  the 
reproving  me  in  public,  and  so  rudely,  has  passed  all  toe  bounds  of  de- 
cent reprehension,  for  it  is  better  to  benn  with  mildness  than  asperity ; 
and  it  is  not  right,  without  knowledge  of  the  fault,  without  more  ado  to 
call  the  ofiender  madman  and  idiot.  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  your  rever- 
ence, for  which  of  the  follies  you  have  seen  in  me  do  you  condemn  and 
revile  me,  bidding  me  begone  home,  and  take  care  of  my  house,  my  wife 
and  children,  without  knowing  whether  I  have  either  ?  What !  is  there 
DO  more  to  do,  but  to  enter  boldly  into  other  men's  houses  to  govern  the 
masters  ?  and  shall  a  poor  pedagogue,  who  never  saw  more  of  the  world, 
than  what  is  contained  within  a  district  of  twenty  or  thirty  leacrues,  set 
himself  at  random  to  prescribe  laws  of  chivalry,  and  to  judge  of  knights- 
errani !  Is  it  then,  perchance,  an  idle  scheme  ?  Is  it  time  thrown  away 
to  range  the  world,  not  seekms  its  delights  but  its  austerities,  whereby 
good  men  aspire  to  the  seat  oi  immortality  ?  If  gentlemen,  persons  of 
wealth,  birth  and  quality,  were  to  take  me  for  a  madman,  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  an  irreparable  affront ;  but  to  be  esteemed  a  fool  by  pedants, 
who  never  entered  upon  or  trod  the  paths  of  chivalry,  I  value  it  not  a 
fimbing.  A  knight  I  am  and  a  knight  I  will  die,  if  it  be  Heaven's  good 
will.  Some  pass  through  the  spacious  field  of  proud  ambition ;  otners 
through  that  of  servile  and  base  flattery ;  others  by  the  way  of  deceitful 
bypocrisy ;  and  some  by  that  of  true  religion.  But  I,  by  the  influence 
of  my  star,  take  the  narrow  path  of  knight-errantry,  for  the  exercise 
whereof  I  despise  wealth,  but  not  honour.  I  have  redressed  grievances, 
righted  wroncs,  chastised  insolence,  vanquished  giants,  and  bearded 
spectres  and  nobgoblins.    I  am  in  love,  but  only  because  knights-errant 
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mu8t  be  80 ;  and  being  so,  I  am  no  vicioas  lover,  but  a  chaste  Platonic 
one.  My  intentions  are  always  directed  to  virtuous  ends,  to  do  good  to 
all,  hurt  to  none.  Whether  he  who  means  thus,  acts  thus,  who  fives  in 
the  practice  of  all  this,  deserves  to  be  called  a  fool,  let  your  grandeurs 
judge,  most  excellent  duke  and  duchess.*' 

M  Well  said !  in  faith,  very  well  said !"  cried  Sancho.  **  Say  no  more 
in  vindication  of  yourself,  good  my  lord  and  master ;  for  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said,  nor  to  be  thought,  nor  to  be  persevered  in,  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, this  gentleman  denying,  as  he  1ms  denied,  that  there  ever  were  or 
are  knights-errant,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  knows  nothing  of  what  he  has 
been  tuking  about.*' — **  Perodventure,  brother,*'  asked  the  ecclesiastic, 
**  you  are  that  Sancho  Panza  they  talk  of,  to  whom  your  master  has  pro- 
mised an  island  ?** — ^  I  am  so,"  answered  Sancho ;  ^*  and  I  am  he  who 
deserves  one  as  well  as  any  other  he  whatever.  I  am  one  of  those  of 
whom  they  say :  'Associate  with  good  men,  and  thou  wilt  be  one  of  them  ;* 
and  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said  again :  *  Not  with  whom  thou  wert  bred, 
but  with  whom  thou  hast  fed ;'  and  of  those,  moreover,  of  whom  it  is  far- 
ther said :  *  He  that  leaneth  against  a  good  tree,  a  good  shelter  findeth 
he.'  I  have  leaned  to  a  good  master,  and  have  kept  him  company  these 
many  months,  and  shall  be  such  another  as  he,  if  it  be  God's  good  plea- 
sure.  If  he  lives  and  I  live,  neither  shall  he  want  kingdoms  ta  rule,  nor 
I  islands  to  govern.**-—*'  That  you  shall  not,  friend  Sancho,"  cried  the 
duke ;  ^  for,  in  the  name  of  Signer  Don  duixote,  I  promise  you  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  of  mine,  now  vacant,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  '—*> 
'*  Kneel,  Sancho,"  said  Don  duixote,  ^  and  kiss  his  excellency's  feet  for 
the  favour  he  has  done  you." 

Sancho  hastened  to  obey  his  master.  When  the  ecclesiastic  saw  this* 
he  rose  from  his  seat  at  the  table  in  a  great  pet :  *'  By  the  habit  I  wear," 
cried  he,  '*  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  say  your  excellency  is  as  simple 
as  these  sinners.  What  wonder  that  they  are  mad,  since  wise  men  au- 
thorize their  follies  T  Your  excellency  may  stay  with  them  if  you  please ; 
but,  while  they  are  in  this  house,  I  will  stay  in  my  own,  and  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  reproving  what  I  cannot  remedy.*'  Without  saying  a  word 
or  eating  a  bit  more,  away  he  went,  the  entreaties  of  the  duke  and  duchesa 
not  availiug  to  stop  him.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  duke  did  not  say 
much,  through  laughter  occasioned  by  his  impertinent  passion. 

His  laugh  being  over,  he  said  to  Don  Quixote :  *'  Sir  Knight  of  the 
Lions,  you  have  answered  so  well,  so  victoriously,  for  yourself,  that  there 
remains  nothing  to  demand  satisfaction  for  in  this  case ;  for,  though  it  has 
the  appearance  of  an  affiront,  it  is  by  no  means  such ;  since,  as  women 
cannot  give  an  affiront,  so  neither  can  ecclesiastics,  as  you  better  know." 
— **  It  is  true,**  answered  Don  duixote,  **  and  the  reason  is,  that  whoever 
cannot  be  affironted,  neither  can  he  give  an  affront  to  any  body.  WomeOt 
children,  and  churchmen,  as  they  cannot  defend  themselves,  though  they 
are  offended,  so  they  cannot  be  affronted.  Between  an  injury  and  ao 
affront,  as  youf  excellency  better  knows,  there  is  this  diderence:  an 
affront  comes  from  one  who  can  give  it,  does  give  it,  and  then  maintains 
it;  an  injury  may  come  from  any  hand,  without  affronting.  For  exam- 
ple :  A  person  stands  carelessly  in  the  street ;  ten  others  armed  fall  upon 
him  and  beat  him ;  he  claps  his  hand  to  his  sword,  as  he  ought  to  do ; 
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but  the  number  of  his  adversaries  hinder  him  from  ejecting  his  intention, 
which  is  to  revenge  himself.  This  person  is  injured,  but  not  afironted. 
Another  example  will  confirm  the  truth  of  my  position.  A  man  stands 
with  his  back  turned ;  another  comes  and  strikes  him  with  a  cudgel,  but, 
after  giving  the  blow,  avrav  he  runs  from  the  other  man,  who  pursues 
but  cannot  overtake  him.  fle  who  received  the  blow  received  an  injury, 
but  no  affront,  because  the  affront,  to  be  such,  must  be  maintained,  if  he 
who  struck  him,  though  he  did  it  basely  and  unawares,  draws  his  sword 
afterwards,  and  stands  firm,  facing  his  enemy,  he  who  was  struck  is  both 
injured  and  affronted :  injured,  oecause  he  was  struck  treacherously ; 
afironted,  because  he  who  struck  him  maintained  what  he  had  done  by 
standing  his  ground  and  not  stirring  a  foot.  Hence,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  cursed  duel,  I  may  be  injured,  but  not  affronted. 
Efiectively,  women  and  children  can  neither  resent  nor  fly ;  nor  can  they 
stand  their  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of  men  consecrated  to  holy 
orders,  for  these  three  sorts  of  people  want  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pons. So,  though  they  are  naturally  bound  to  defend  themselves,  yet 
are  they  not  to  oHend  any  body.  Although,  therefore,  I  said  before  I  was 
afronted,  I  now  assert  that  I  could  in  no  wise  be  so ;  for  he  who  cannot 
receive  an  afiront  can  much  less  give  one.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  nei- 
ther do  nor  ought  to  resent  what  that  good  man  said  to  me.  Only  I  could 
have  wished  he  had  staid  a  little  longer,  that  I  might  have  convinced  him 
of  his  error  in  thinking  and  saying  that  there  are  no  knights-errant  now, 
nor  ever  were  any  in  the  world.  Had  Amadis  or  any  of  his  numerous 
descendants  heara  this  blasphemy,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  not  have 
fared  over  well  with  his  reverence." — ^"  That  I  will  swear,"  cried  Sancho ; 
**  they  would  have  given  him  such  a  slash  as  would  have  cleft  him  from 
top  to  bottom,  like  a  pomegranate  or  over-ripe  melon.  They  were  not 
folks,  in  good  faith,  to  be  jested  with  in  that  manner.  By  my  beads,  I 
am  very  certain  that  had  Reynaldo  of  Montalvan  heard  the  little  gentle- 
man talk  at  that  rate,  he  would  have  given  him  such  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
that  he  would  not  have  spoken  a  word  more  in  three  years.  Ay,  ay,  let 
him  meddle  with  them,  and  see  how  he  will  escape  out  of  their  hands." 
The  duchess  was  ready  to  die  with  laughter  at  hearing  Sancho  talk,  and 
took  him  to  be  more  ndiculous  and  more  mad  than  his  master ;  several 
other  persons  were  at  that  time  of  the  same  mind. 

At  last  Don  Quixote  became  calm,  and  dinner  ended.  While  the 
cloth  was  removing,  there  entered  four  damsels,  one  with  a  silver  ewer, 
another  with  a  basin,  of  silver  also,  a  third  with  two  fine  clean  towels 
over  her  shoulders,  and  the  fourth  tucked  up  to  her  elbows,  and,  in  her 
white  hands  (for  doubtless  they  were  white),  a  ball  of  Naples  soap.  She 
with  the  basin  drew  near,  and,  with  a  genteel  air  and  assurance,  clapped 
it  under  the  beard  of  Don  Quixote,  who,  without  speaking  a  word,  and, 
wondering  at  the  ceremony,  believed  it  to  be  the  custom  of  that  country 
to  wash  l^rds  instead  of  hands.  He  therefore  stretched  out  his  own  as 
hr  as  he  could,  and  instantly  the  ewer  began  to  rain  upon  him,  and  the 
damsel  with  the  soap  to  hurry  over  his  beard  with  great  dexterity  of  hand, 
laisinfi^  great  flakes  of  snow  (for  the  lathering  was  not  less  white)  not  oniy 
over  the  beard,  but  over  the  whole  face  and  eyes  of  the  obedient  knijpht, 
insomuch  Uiat  it  made  him  shut  them,  whether  he  would  or  not.    The 
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duke  and  duchess,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  sat  in  expectation  of  the 
end  of  this  extraordinary  lavation.  The  harber-damsel  having  raised  a 
lather  a  handful  high,  pretended  that  the  water  was  ail  spent,  and  ordered 
the  girl  with  the  ewer  to  fetch  more,  telling  her  Signor  Don  Gtuixote  would 
stay  till  she  came  back.  She  did  so,  and  Don  Gtuixote  remained  the 
strangest  and  most  ridiculous  Ggure  imaginable.  All  that  were  present, 
being  many,  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  seeing  him  with  a  neck 
half  an  ell  long,  more  than  moderately  swarthy,  his  eyes  shut  and  his 
beard  all  in  a  lather,  it  was  a  ^at  wonder  that  they  forbore  lau^rhing. 
The  damsels  concerned  in  the  jest  held  down  their  eyes,  not  daring  to 
look  at  their  lord  and  lady.  The  latter  were  divided  between  anger  and 
laufhter,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  whether  to  chastise  the  girls  for  their 
boldness,  or  reward  uxem  for  the  pleasure  they  took  in  beholding  Don 
Gtuixote  in  that  pickle. 

At  last  the  damsel  of  the  ewer  came,  and  they  made  an  end  of  washing 
Don  Gtuixote ;  then  she  who  carried  the  towels,  wiped  and  dried  him 
with  much  deliberation ;  and  all  four  at  once,  making  him  a  profound 
reverence,  were  goinff  off;  but  the  duke,  in  order  that  Don  Q^uixote  might 
not  smell  the  jest,  called  the  dan»el  with  the  basin,  saying:  **Come  and 
wash  me  too,  and  take  care  you  have  water  enough."  The  arch  and 
diligent  young  lady  came,  and  clapped  the  basin  to  the  duke's  chin,  lis 
she  had  done  to  Don  Cluixote*s,  very  expeditiously  washed  and  lathered 
him  well,  and,  leaving  him  clean  and  dry,  they  made  their  courtesies  and 
Quitted,  the  apartment.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  the  duke  had  sworn 
that,  had  they  not  washed  him  as  they  did  Don  Quixote,  he  would  have 
punished  them  for  their  pertness,  which  they,  however,  discreetly  made 
amends  for,  by  serving  him  in  the  same  manner^™. 

Sancho  was  very  attentive  to  the  ceremonies  of  this  washing.  ^  Qod 
be  my  guide,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^  is  it  the  custom  of  this  place  to  wash 
the  lieards  of  squires  as  well  as  of  knights  T  On  my  conscience  and 
soul,  I  need  it  much,  and  if  they  will  give  me  the  stroke  of  a  razor,  I 
should  take  it  for  a  still  neater  fiivour." — ^  What  are  you  saying  to 
youraelf,  Sancho  !'*  demanded  the  duchess.  **  I  say,  madam,**  answered 
Sancho,  ^  that  in  other  princes*  courts,  I  have  always  heard  say  that, 
when  the  cloth  is  taken  away,  they  bring  water  to  wash  hands,  and  not 
suds  to  scour  beards ;  therefore,  one  must  live  long  to  see  much.  It  is 
also  said  that  he  who  lives  a  long  life  must  pass  through  many  evib ; 
thouffh  one  of  these  same  scou rings  is  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  pain.'* — 
^  Take  no  care,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess,  ^  I  will  order  my  dam«« 
sels  to  wash  you  too,  and  lay  you  a  bucking,  iif  need  be.*'— ^*  For  the 
present  I  shall  be  satisfied  as  to  my  beard,"  answered  Sancho ;  ^  for  the 
rest,  Gk)d  will  provide  hereafter." — ^*  Hark  you,  sewer,"  said  the  duchess, 
**  mind  what  honest  Sancho  desires,  and  do  precisely  as  he  would  have 
you."  The  sewer  answered  that  signor  Sancho  s&ould  be  punctually 
obeyed.  Thereupon,  away  he  went  to  dinner,  taking  Sancho  with 
him,  the  diike  and  duchess  remaining  at  table  with  Don  Quixote, 

'  ***  In  the  Miictlanea  of  Don  Luis  Zapata  there  is  the  recital  of  a  similar  trick 
played  on  a  Portuguese  gentleman  at  the  residence  of  the  count  Benarenta. 
Hence  perhaps  Cervantes  took  the  idea  of  the  trick  played  on  Don  Quixote. 
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discoursing  of  sandry  and  diretB  matters,  all  relating  to  the  profearion  of 
arms  and  knight-errantry. 

The  duchess  entreated  Don  Quixote,  since  he  seemed  to  have  so  happy 
a  memory,  to  delineate  and  describe  the  beauty  and  features  of  the  lady 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso;  and  her  grace  added  that,  if  what  fame  proclaimed 
of  her  beauty  was  true,  she  took  it  for  granted  that  Dulcinea  must  be  the 
fairest  creature  in  the  world,  and  eren  in  all  La  Mancha.  Don  Gtuixole 
sighed  at  hearing  the  duchess's  request,  and  answered  :  ^  If  I  could  pull 
out  my  heart,  and  lay  it  before  your  grandeur's  eyes  here  upon  the  table 
in  a  dish,  I  might  save  my  tongue  the  trouble  of  telling  what  can  hardly 
be  conceived,  for  there  voar  excellency  would  see  her  painted  to  the  Ufe. 
But  why  should  I  go  about  to  delineate  and  describe  one  by  one  the  per- 
fections of  the  peerless  Dulcinea  ?  Oh !  it  is  a  burden  fitter  for  other 
shoulders  than  mine,  an  enterprise  worthy  to  employ  the  pencils  of  Par- 
rhasius,  Timantes,  and  Apelles,  to  paint  them  on  canvass  and  on  wood ; 
the  burins  of  Lysippus  to  engrave  them  on  marble  and  brass ;  Ciceronian 
and  Demosthenean  rhetoric  to  praise  them  worthily."— ^' What  is  the 
meaning  of  Demosthenean,  Signer  Don  Quixote  ?"  demanded  the  duchess: 
**  it  is  a  word  I  never  heard  in  all  the  days  of  ray  life."— >*  Demosthenean 
rhetoric,"  answered  I>on  Quixote,  *'  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  Rhetoric  of 
Demosthenes,  as  Ciceronian  of  Cicero,  who  were,  in  efiect,  the  two  greatest 
orators  and  rhetoricians  in  the  world."— '*  That  is  true,"  said  the  duke, 
**and  yon  betrayed  your  ignorance  in  asking  such  a  question.  But,  for 
all  that,  Signor  Don  Quixote  would  give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
painting  her  to  us.  Though  it  be  but  a  rough  draft  or  sketch  only, 
doubtless  she  will  appear  such  as  the  most  beautiful  may  envy." — ^  So 
she  would,  most  certainly,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **had  not  the  mis- 
fortune which  lately  befel  her  bfotted  her  idea  out  of  my  mind ;  such  a 
misfortune  that  I  am  in  a  condition  rather  to  bewail  than  to  describe  her. 
YQur  grandeurs  must  know  that,  going  a  few  days  ago  to  kiss  her  hands 
and  receive  her  benediction,  commands  and  licence  for  this  third  sally,  I 
found  her  Quite  another  person  than  her  I  sought  for.  I  found  her  en- 
chanted ana  metamorphosed  from  a  princess  into  a  country  wench,  from 
beautiful  to  ugly,  from  an  angel  to  a  devil,  from  framint  to  pestiferous, 
from  courtly  to  rustic,  from  light  to  darkness,  from  a  sober  lady  to  a  jump 
in^  Joan,  from  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  to  a  clownish  wench."— >*  Holy 
Virgin !"  cried  the  duke,  in  a  loud  voice,  **  who  may  it  be  that  has  done 
so  much  mischief  to  the  world  ?  who  is  it  that  has  deprived  it  of 
tfa^  beauty  that  cheered  it,  the  good  humour  that  entertained  it, 
the  modesty  that  did  it  honour  ?" —  *^  Who  ?"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
**  who  could  it  be  but  some  malicious  enchanter  of  the  many  that  perse* 
cute  me ;  one  of  that  cursed  race,  born  into  the  world  to  obscure  and 
annihilate  the  exploits  of  the  good,  and  to  brighten  and  exalt  the  actions 
of  the  wicked  T  Enchantere  have  hitherto  persecuted  me,  enchantera 
still  persecute  me,  and  enchantera  will  continue  to  persecute  me,  until 
they  have  tumbled  me  and  my  lofty  chivalries  into  the  profound  abyss 
of  oblivion.  They  hurt  and  wound  me  in  the  most  sensible  part ;  for,  to 
deprive  a  knight-errant  of  bis  mistress,  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  eyes  he 
sees  with,  the  sun  that  enlightens  him,  and  the  food  that  sustains  him.  I 
have  already  often  said  it,  and  now  repeat  it,  that  a  knight-errant  without 
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a  mistress  is  like  a  tree  without  lesTes,  a  building  without  cement,  a 
shadow  without  a  body  that  causes  it.'* — **  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  !" 
interrupted  the  duchess ;  *'  but  for  all  that,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  history 
of  Signer  Don  Quixote,  lately  published,  with  the  general  applause  of 
all  nations  ^,  we  are  to  collect  from  thence,  if  I  remember  right,  that 
your  worship  never  saw  the  lady  Dalcinea ;  that  there  is  no  such  lady  in 
the  world ;  that  she  is  only  an  imaginary  lady,  begotten  and  bom  of  your 
own  brain»  and  dressed  out  with  all  the  graces  and  perfections  you 
pleased.*'— >*  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon  this  subject  I"  answer- 
ed  Don  Q^uixote ;  *«  God  knows  whether  there  be  a  Dulcinea  or  not  in 
the  world,  and  whether  she  be  imaginary  or  not  imaginary ;  and  this  is 
one  of  those  things  the  proof  whereof  should  not  be  too  nicely  inquired 
into.  I  neither  begot  nor  brought  forth  my  mistress,  but  I  contemplate 
her  as  a  lady  endowed  with  all  thooe  (jualifications  which  may  make  her 
famous  over  the  whole  world,  as  beauuful  without  a  blemish,  greve  with- 
out pride,  amorous  with  modesty,  obliffing  as  being  courteous,  and 
courteous  as  being  well-bred ;  finally,  of  high  descent^  because  beauty 
shines  and  displays  itself  with  greater  degrees  of  perfection  when  match- 
ed with  noble  blood  than  in  subjects  that  are  mean  of  extraction."— 
''  True !"  said  the  duke ;  ^  but  Signor  Don  Quixote  must  give  me  leave 
to  say  what  the  history  of  his  exploits  forces  me  to  speak.  We  musi 
thence  infer  that,  supposing  it  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  Dulcinea  in  or 
out  of  Toboso,  and  that  she  is  beautiful  in  the  highest  de^^ree,  as  your 
worship  describes  her  to  us,  it  must,  I  say,  be  inferred  that,  m  respect  of 
high  descent,  she  is  not  upon  a  level  with  the  Orianaa,  the  Alastrnjareas* 
Madasimaa  ^*,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  sort,  of  whom  the  his- 
tories are  full,  as  your  worship  well  knows." — *'  To  this  I  can  answer," 
replied  I>oq  Quixote,  **that  Dulcinea  is  the  daughter  of  her  own  works* 
that  virtue  ennobles  blood,  and  that  a  virtuous  person,  though  mean,  is 
more  to  be  valued  than  a  vicious  person  of  quality.  Besides,  Dulcinea 
has  endowments  which  may  mise  her  to  be  a  queen  with  crown  and 
sceptre ;  for  the  merit  of  a  beautiful  virtuous  woman  extends  to  the  work*' 
ing  of  greater  miracles,  and  though  not  formally,  yet  virtually  she  has  in 
herseltgreater  advantages  in  store."—**  I  say,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  re- 
torted the  duchess,  "  that  you  tread  with  great  caution,  and,  as  the  sayinff 
is,  with  the  plummet  in  hand.  For  my  own  part,  henceforward  I  wiO 
believe,  and  make  all  my  family  believe,  and  even  my  lord  duke,  if  need 
be,  that  there  is  a  Dulcinea  in  Toboso,  that  she  is  this  day  living  and 
beautiful,  that  she  is  especially  well  bom,  and  well  deserving  that  such 
a  knight  as  Signor  Don  Quixote  should  be  her  servant,  which  is  the 
highest  commendation  I  can  bestow  on  her.  But  I  cannot  forbear  enter- 
taining one  scmple,  and  bearing  a  little  grudge  to  Sancho  Panza.  The 
scrapw  is»  that  the  aforesaid  history  relates  that  the  said  Sancho  Pania 
found  the  said  lady  Dulcinea,  when  he  carried  her  a  letter  from  your 

^  In  several  passages  of  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Cenrantes  strives  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  first ;  and  with  this  view  he  supposes  between  them,  not  a  lapse 
of  ten  years,  but  only  an  interval  of  a  few  days. 

^  Oriana,  the  mistress  of  Amadis  of  Ganl ;  Alastrajarea,  the  daughter  of 
Amadis  of  Greece  and  queen  Zaiara;  and  Madasima,  daughter  of  Famongoma- 
dan,  the  Giant  of  the  Boiling  Lake,  are  ladies  of  chivalric  creation. 
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woTship,  winnowing  a  sack  of  wheat,  by  the  same  token  it  says  it  was  red, 
which  makes  me  doubt  the  highness  of  her  birth." — **  Madam,*'  answered 
Don  Ctuixote,  ^  your  mndeur  must  know  that  most  or  all  the  things 
which  befel  me  exceed  the  ordinary  bounds,  and  what  happens  to  other 
knights-enant,  whether  directed  by  the  inscrutable  will  of  the  destinies,  or 
ordered  through  the  malice  of  some  envious  enchanter.    It  is  already 
aeknowl«lged  as  an  established  fact,  that  roost  of  the  famous  knights- 
errant  have  some  particular  virtue :  one  is  privileged  from  being  subject 
to  the  power  of  enchantment ;  another's  flesh  is  so  impenetrable  that  he 
cannot  be  wounded,  as  was  the  case  of  the  renowned  Orlando^  one  of  the 
twelve  peers  of  France,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  he  was  invulnerable, 
except  in  the  sole  of  his  left  foot,  and  in  that  only  by  the  point  of  a  great 
pin,  but  by  no  other  weapon  whatever.    So  that,  when  Bernardo  del 
Gsrpio  killed  him  in  Roncesvalles,  perceiving  he  could  not  wound  him 
with  steel,  he  hoisted  him  from  the  ground  between  his  arms  and  squeezed 
him  to  death,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which  Hercules  slew  AntfBUs, 
that  fierce  ffiont  who  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  the  earth.    I  would  infer 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  perhaps  I  may  have  some  one  of  those  privi- 
leges ;  not  that  of  being  invulnerable,  for  experience  has  ofbn  shown  me 
that  I  am  made  of  tender  fiesh  and  by  no  means  impenetrable,;  nor  that 
of  not  being  subject  to  enchantment,  for  I  have  already  found  myself 
clapped  into  a  cage,  in  which  the  whole  world  could  never  have  been 
able  to  shut  me  up,  had  it  not  been  by  force  of  enchantments.  But,  since 
I  freed  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  no  other  can  touch  me.    There- 
fore, these  enchanters,  seeing  they  cannot  practise  their  wicked  artifices 
upon  my  persony  revenge  themselves  upon  what  I  love  best,  and  have  a 
mind  to  take  away  my  life  by  evil  entreating  Dolcinea,  in  whom,  and  for 
whom  I  live.    Therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  when  my  squire  carried 
her  my  message,  they  had  transformed  her  into  a  country  wench  busied 
in  the  mean  employment  of  winnowing  wheat.    But  I  have  before  said 
that  the  wheat  was  not  red,  nor,  indeed,  wheat  at  all,  but  grains  of  oriental 
pearl.    For  proof  of  this  fact,  I  must  tell  your  grandeurs,  that,  coming 
laiely  throQgli  Toboso,  I  could  not  find  Dulcinea's  palace ;  and  that  the 
next  day,  while  Sancho,  my  squire,  saw  in  her  own  proper  figure,  the 
most  beautiful  on  the  globe,  to  me  she  appeared  a  coarse  ugly  country 
wench,  and  not  well-spoken,  whereas  she  is  discretion  itself.    Since, 
therefore,  I  neither  am  nor  in  all  likelihood  can  be  enchanted,  she  it  is 
who  is  enchanted,  injured,  metamorphosed  and  transformed ;  in  her  my 
enemies  have  revenged  themselves  on  me,  and  for  her  I  shall  live  in  per- 
petnal  tears,  until  T  see  her  restored  to  her  former  state.    All  this  I  have 
said,  that  no  stress  may  be  laid  upon  what  Sancho  told  of  Dulcinea's  sifl- 
ing  and  winnowing,  for,  since  to  me  she  was  changed,  no  wonder  if  she 
was  metamorphosed  to  him.    Dulcinea  is  well-bom,  of  quality,  and  of 
the  genteel  families  of  Toboso,  which  are  many,  ancient,  and  very  good. 
No  doubt  the  peerless  Dulcinea  has  a  large  share  in  them,  for  whom  he^ 
town  will  be  famous  and  renowned  in  the  ages  to  come,  as  Troy  was  for 
Helen,  and  Spain  has  been  for  Cava^,  though  upon  better  grounds  and 

*  The  name  given  by  the  Arabian  chronicles  to  Floiinda,  daughter  of  Count 
Don  Julian. 
VOL.  u.  — 19 
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a  juster  title.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  ha?e  year  grandeura  ander- 
(Mand  that  Sancbo  Panza  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  squires  that  ever 
served  knight-errent.  He  has,  at  times,  certain  simplicities  so  acute,  that 
it  is  no  small  pleasure  to  consider  whether  he  has  in  him  most  of  the 
simple  or  subtile ;  he  has  rogaery  enough  to  pass  for  a  knave,  and  negli« 
fi;ence  enough  to  confirm  him  a  dunce ;  he  doubts  of  everything  and  be- 
ueves  every thinff ;  and,  when  1  imagine  he  is  falling  headlong  into  sta- 
pidity,  he  lets  fall  such  smart  sayings  as  raise  him  to  the  skies,  in  short, 
1  woukl  not  exchange  him  for  any  other  squire,  though  a  city  were  given 
me  to  boot*  Therefore,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  do  well  to  send 
him  to  the  government  your  grandeur  has  favoured  him  with ;  though  I 
perceive  in  him  such  an  aptitude  in  the  business  of  governing  that,  with 
a  little  pohshing  of  his  understanding,  he  would  be  as  much  master  of 
that  art  as  the  king  is  of  his  customs.  Besides,  we  already  know,  by 
sundry  experiences,  that  there  is  neither  need  of  much  ability  nor  of  muck 
learning  to  be  a  governor,  for  there  are  a  hundred  of  them  up  and  down 
that  can  scarcely  read,  and  yet  govern  as  sharply  as  so  many  hawks. 
The  main  point  is  that  their  intentions  be  good,  and  that  they  desire  to 
do  everything  ri^^ht.  There  will  never  be  wanting  counsellors  to  advise 
and  direct  them  in  what  they  are  to  do,  like  your  governors  who,  beinff 
swordsmen  and  not  scholars,  have  an  assistant  on  the  bench.  My  coonsd 
to  him  would  be,  all  bribes  to  refuse,  but  insist  on  his  dues ;  with  some 
other  little  matters  which  lie  in  my  breast,  and  which  I  will  communicate 
in  proper  time  for  Sancho*s  benefit  and  the  good  of  the  island  he  is  to 
govern." 

Thus  far  had  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and  Don  Cluixote  proceeded  in 
their  discourse,  when  they  heard  several  voices  and  a  great  noise  in  the 
palace ;  all  at  once  Sancho  rushed  into  the  hall,  all  in  a  chafe,  with  a  dish- 
clout  pinned  round  his  neck  instead  of  a  napkin,  followed  by  a  parcel  of 
kitchen-bojrs  and  scullions,  one  of  them  carrying  a  tray  iuU  of  water, 
which,  by  its  colour  and  undeanness,  seemed  to  be  dish-water.  This 
scullion  Mowed  and  persecuted  Sancho,  endeavouring  with  all  earnest 
ness  to  fix  it  under  his  chin,  and  another  scullion  seemed  as  solicitious  to 
wash  his  beard.  **What  is  the  matter,  brothera?'*  asked  the  duchess; 
^  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  would  you  do  to  this  good  man !  What ! 
djo  you  not  consider  that  he  is  a  governor  elect  ?"  The  barber  answered : 
<*  Madam,  this  gentleman  will  not  sufier  himself  to  be  washed,  as  is  the 
custom,  and  as  our  lord  the  duke  and  his  master  have  been."—**  Yes,  I 
will,"  answered  Sancho,  in  great  wrath :  **  but  I  would  have  cleaner  towek 
and  cleaner  suds,  and  not  such  filthy  hands ;  for  there  is  no  such  diflference 
between  me  and  my  master,  that  he  should  be  washed  with  angel's  water^, 
and  I  with  the  devil's  ley.  The  customs  of  countries  and  of  princes' 
palaces  are  good,  so  far  as  they  are  not  troublesome ;  but  this  custom  of 
scouring  here  is  worse  than  tma  of  the  whipping  penitents.  My  beard 
is  clean,  and  I  have  no  need  of  such  refreshings.  Whoever  ofiera  to  scour 
me  or  touch  a  hair  of  my  head,  I  mean  of  my  beard,  with  due  reverence 

^  A  very  popular  perfume  in  Cervantes'  time  was  so  called.  Angel's  water 
(aqua  da  angeles)  was  composed  of  the  essence  of  red  roses,  trefoil,  lavender, 
boney*#iickle,  orange-flower,  thyme,  lilies,  pinks,  and  oranges. 
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be  it  spoken,  1  will  give  him  such  a  dowse  that  I  will  set  my  fist  fast  id 
his  skull ;  for  such  ceremonies  and  soapings  as  these  look  more  like  jibes 
thao  courtesy  to  guests." 

The  duchess  was  convulsed  with  laughter  to  see  the  rage  and  hear  the 
reasonings  of  Sancho.  But  Don  Cluixote  was  not  over-pleased  to  see  his 
squire  so  accoutred  with  the  greasy  dish-cJout,  and  surrounded  with  such 
a  Icitchen-tribe.  So,  making  a  low  bow  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  as  if 
be^^ing  leave  to  speak,  he  turned  to  the  rabble  and  said  with  a  solemn 
voice :  **  Ho !  gentlemen  cavaliers,  be  pleased  to  let  the  young  man  alone, 
and  return  whence  you  came,  or  to  any  other  place  you  list.  My  squire 
is  as  clean  as  another  roan,  and  these  trays  are  as  painful  to  him  as  a 
narrow-necked  jug.  Take  my  advice  and  let  him  alone,  for  neither  he 
nor  I  understand  jesting."  &mcho  caught  the  words  out  of  his  master's 
mouth,  and  proceeded,  saying:  ^No!  no!  let  them  go  on  with  their 
jokes;  1  will  endure  it  as  much  as  it  is  now  night.  Let  them  bring 
hither  a  comb  or  what  else  they  please,  and  let  them  curry  this  beard,  and 
if  tbey  find  anything  it  it  that  onends  against  cleanliness,  let  them  shear 
me  cross-wise." 

The  duchess,  still  laughing,  now  said :  **  Sancho  Panza  is  in  the  right 
in  whatever  he  has  said,  and  will  be  so  in  whatever  he  shall  say.  He  is 
clean,  and,  as  he  says,  needs  no  washing ;  and  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
our  custom,  his  soul  is  in  his  hand.  Besides,  you  ministers  of  cleanliness 
have  been  extremely  remiss  and  careless — ^I  may  say  presumptuous — ^in 
bringing  to  such  a  personage  and  such  a  beard  your  trays  and  dish-clouts, 
inst^  of  ewers  and  basins  of  pure  gold  and  towels  of  Dutch  diaper. 
Butt  in  short,  you  are  a  parcel  ot  ill-bom  scoundrels,  and  cannot  forbear 
showing  the  grudge  yon  bear  to  the  squires  of  knights-errant."  The 
roguish  servants,  and  even  the  sewer  who  came  with  them,  believed  that 
the  duchess  spoke  in  earnest.  They  hastened  to  take  Sancho's  dish-clout 
off  his  neck,  and,  confused  and  ashamed,  left  Sancho  and  slunk  out  of  the 
apartment. 

When  Sancho  found  himself  thus  rid  of  what  he  thought  an  imminent 
danger,  he  went  and  kneeled  before  the  duchess,  and  said :  '*  From  great 
folks  great  favours  are  to  be  expected.  That  which  your  ladyship  has 
done  me  to-day  cannot  be  repaid  with  less  than  the  desire  of  seeing  my- 
self  dubbed  a  knight-errant,  that  I  may  employ  all  the  days  of  my  life  m 
the  service  of  so  hic^h  a  lady.  A  peasant  I  am,  Sancho  Panza  is  my 
name,  I  am  married,  I  have  children,  and  serve  as  a  squire.  If  in  any 
one  of  these  things  I  can  be  serviceable  to  your  grandeur,  I  shall  not  be 
slower  in  obeying  than  your  ladyship  in  commanding." — **  It  appears 
plainly,  Sancho,"  answered  the  duchess,  **  that  you  have  learned  to  be 
courteous  in  the  school  of  courtesy  itself;  it  is  evident,  I  would  say,  that 
you  have  been  bred  in  the  bosom  of  Signer  Don  Gluixote,  who  must  needs 
be  the  cream  of  complaisance  and  the  flower  of  ceremony,  or  cirimony  as 
yon  say.  Well  fare  such  a  master  and  such  a  man  \  the  one  the  pole-star 
of  knightrerrantry,  and  the  other  the  bright  luminary  of  squirely  fidelity. 
Rise  up,  friend  &mcho,and  I  will  make  you  amends  for  your  civility,  by 

Srevaibng  upon  my  lord  duke  to  perform,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  promise 
e  has  made  you  of  the  government." 
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Thus  ended  the  conTereation,  and  Don  Cluizote  went  to  take  his  siesta. 
The  duchess  invited  Sancho,  if  he  had  not  an  inclination  u>  sleep,  to  pass 
the  afternoon  with  her  and  her  damsels,  in  a  very  cool  hall.  Sancho 
answered  that,  though,  indeed,  he  was  wont  to  sleep  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  during  the  afternoon  heats  of  the  summer,  yet,  to  wait  upon  her 
goodness,  he  would  endeavour,  with  all  his  might,  not  to  sleep  at  all  that 
day,  and  would  be  obedient  to  her  commands :  so  away  he  went.  The 
duke  gave  fresh  orders  about  treating  Don  Quixote  as  a  knight-errant, 
without  deviating  a  tittle  from  the  style  in  which  we  read  the  knights  of 
former  times  were  treated. 
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OF  THE  RELISHING  CONVERSATION  WHICH  PASSED  BETWEEN  THE  DITCHESS, 
HER  DAMSELS,  AND  8ANCH0  FANZA,  WORTHY  TO  BE  READ  AND  HAD  IN 
ETERNAL  REMEMBRANCE. 

In  continuation,  the  history  proceeds  to  rehte  that  Sancho  Panza  did 
not  indulge  in  his  accustomed  siesta  that  afternoon,  but,  to  keep  his  word, 
be  went  directly  he  had  dined  to  see  the  duchess,  who,  delighted  to  hear 
him  talk,  made  him  sit  down  by  her  on  a  low  stool,  though  Sancho,  out 
of  pure  good  manners  would  luive  declined  seating  himself  in  her  pre- 
sence. 6ut  the  duchess  told  him  to  sit  down  as  a  governor,  and  talk  as 
a  SQuire ;  since,  in  both  those  capacities,  he  deserved  the  very  arm  chair 
of  the  Cid  Roy  Dias  the  Campeador^.  Sancho  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, obeyed  and  sat  down.  All  the  duchess's  damsels  and  duennas 
gathered  round  about  him,  in  profound  silence,  to  hear  what  he  would 
say.  But  the  duchess  spoke  first :  "  Now  that  we  are  alone  and  that  no- 
body hears  us,*'  said  she,  *«I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  by  Signer 
Governor,  as  to  some  doubts  which  arose  in  my  mind  on  my  perusal  of 
the  printed  history  of  the  great  Don  Quixote.  The  first  of  these  doubts 
is  that,  since  honest  Sancho  never  saw  Dulcinea,  I  mean  the  lady  Dul- 
cinea  del  Toboso,  nor  carried  her  Don  Quixote's  letter,  it  being  left  in  the 
pocket-book  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  how  durst  he  fei^  the  answer  and  the 
story  of  his  finding  her  winnowing  wheat,  it  being  alJ  a  sham  and  a  fiction, 
so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  good  character  of  the  peerless  Dulcinea, 
and  so  unbecommg  the  quality  and  fidelity  of  a  trusty  s(]uire  ?"  At  these 
words,  without  making  any  reply,  Sancho  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  with 
stealthy  steps,  his  body  bent,  and  his  finger  on  his  lips,  he  crept  round  the 
room,  carefully  lifting  up  the  hangings.  That  done,  he  resumed  his  seat 
and  said :  »« Now,  madam,  that  I  am  sure  that  nobody  but  the  company 
hears  us,  I  will  answer  without  fear  or  emotion  to  all  you  have  asked, 
and  to  all  you  shall  ask  me.  The  first  thing  I  have  to  tell  you  is,  that  I 
take  my  master  Don  Quixote  for  a  down-right  madman,  though  sometimes 
he  says  things  which,  to  my  thinking  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  hear 
him,  are  so  discreet,  so  well  put  together,  that  Satan  himself  could  not 
speak  better.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that,  in  good  truth  and  without 
any  doubt,  I  am  firmly  nersuaded  that  he  is  mad ;  and  since  that  thought 
has  entered  my  mind,  I  dare  undertake  to  make  him  believe  anythiiig 

^  This  arm  chair  of  the  Cid  (etcano,  bench  with  back,)  is  the  one  which  he 
won  at  Yalencia,  according  to  bis  chionicie,  from  the  grandson  of  Al/  Mamoun, 
a  Moorish  king  of  that  country. 
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that  has  neither  head  nor  tail,  like  the  business  of  the  answer  to  the  letter, 
and  another  affiiir  of  some  six  or  eight  days'  standing,  which  is  not  yet  in 
print,  I  mean  the  enchantment  of  my  mistress  Donna  Dulcinea  of  Toboso ; 
for  I  made  him  believe  she  was  enchanted,  though  it  was  a  cock  and  bull 
story  of  my  own  invention  from  beginning  to  end." 

The  duchess  reauested  him  to  relate  to  her  the  particulars  of  this  en- 
chantment or  mystification,  and  Sancho  recounted  the  whole  exactly  as  it 
had  passed,  at  which  the  hearers  were  not  a  little  pleased.  Then  the 
duchess,  proceeding  in  her  discourse,  said :  ^'From  what  honest  Sancho 
has  just  told  me,  a  certain  scruple  has  started  into  my  head,  and  something 
whispers  me  in  the  ear :  *  Since  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  is  a  fool,  an 
idiot,  and  a  madman,  and  Sancho  Panza,  his  squire,  knows  it,  and  yet 
serves  and  follows  him,  and  relies  on  his  vain  promises,  without  doubt  be 
must  be  more  mad  and  more  stupid  than  his  master.  This  being^  really 
the  case,  it  will  turn  to  bad  account,  lady  duchess,  if  to  such  a  Sancho 
Panza  you  give  an  island  to  govern ;  for  how  should  he  who  knows  not 
how  to  ffovern  himself  know  how  to  govern  others  ?*  " — **  By  my  faith, 
madam,  cried  Sancho,  "  this  same  scruple  comes  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Please  your  ladyship  to  bid  it  speak  out  plain  and  as  it  lists,  for  I  know 
it  says  true,  and,  had  I  been  wise,  I  should  have  left  my  master  long  ere 
now.  But  such  was  my  lot  and  evil  destiny.  I  can  do  no  more ;  follow 
him  I  must :  we  are  both  of  the  same  place,  I  have  eaten  his  bread,  I 
love  him ;  he  returns  my  kindness,  he  gave  me  his  ass-colts,  and  above 
all  I  am  faithful.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  anything  should  part  us  but 
the  sexton's  spade  and  shovel.  If  your  highness  has  no  mind  the  govern- 
ment you  promised  should  be  given  me,  God  made  me  of  less,  and  it  may 
be  the  not  giving  it  me  may  redound  to  the  benefit  of  my  conscience.  As 

freat  a  foofas  I  am,  I  understand  the  proverb  which  says :  *  The  pismire 
ad  wings  to  her  hurt.'  Perhaps  it  may  be  easier  for  Sancho  the  squire 
to  get  to  heaven  than  for  Sancho  the  governor ;  they  make  as  good  bread 
here  as  in  France,  and  all  cats  are  grey  in  the  dark ;  unhappy  is  he  who 
has  not  breakfasted  at  three ;  no  stomach  is  a  span  bigger  than  another, 
and  may  not  be  filled,  as  they  say,  with  straw  or  with  hay;  of  the  little 
birds  in  the  air,  God  himself  takes  the  care,  and  four  yards  of  coarse  cloth 
of  Cuenca  are  warmer  than  as  many  of  fine  Segovia  serge :  at  our  leaving 
this  world  and  going  into  the  next,  the  prince  travels  in  as  narrow  a  path 
as  the  day-labourer,  and  the  pope's  body  takes  up  no  more  room  than  the 
sexton's,  though  the  one  be  nigher  than  the  other,  for  when  we  come  to 
the  grave,  we  must  all  shrink  and  lie  close  in  spite  of  us,  and  so  good 
night.  Therefore,  I  sav  again,  that  if  your  ladyship  will  not  jpive  me  the 
island  because  I  am  a  fool,  I  will  be  so  wise  as  not  to  care  a  ng  for  it.  i 
have  heard  say  that  the  devil  lurks  behind  the  cross,  and  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters;  I  have  also  heard  say  that  Wamba,  the  husbandman^, was 
taken  from  among  his  ploughs,  his  yokes,  and  oxen  to  be  king  of  Spain^ 
and  that  king  Hodrigo^  was  taken  from  his  brocades,  pastimes,  and 
riches,  to  be  devoured  by  snakes,  if  ancient  romances  do  not  lie."— 
^  How  should  they  lie  ?"  cried  the  duenna  Rodriguez,  who  was  one  of 

••  Wamba  reigned  over  Gothic  Spaia  from  672  to  680. 

^  Roderio,  the  last  Gothic  king,  who  was  conquered  by  Th&rik  at  the  Castlo 
of  Guadaletd,  in  711  or  712. 
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the  auditoiB ;  *'  there  is  a  romance  which  tells  us  that  king  Rodrigo  was 
shut  up  aiiTe  in  a  tomb  full  of  toads,  snakes,  and  lizards,  and  that,  two 
days  after,  the  king  said,  from  within  the  tomb,  with  a  mournful  and  low 
voice :  *  Now  they  gnaw  me,  now  they  gnaw  me,  in  the  part  by  which  I 
sinned  most^.'  According  to  this,  the  gentleman  has  a  g^at  deal  of  rea- 
son to  say,  he  would  rather  be  a  peasant  than  a  king,  if  such  vermin  must 
eat  him  up.*' 

The  duchess  could  not  forbear  laughing  to  hear  the  simplicity  of  her 
duenna,  nor  admiring  to  hear  the  reasonings  and  proverbs  of  Sancho. 
**  Honest  Sancho  knows  full  well,*'  said  she  to  the  latter,  **  that  whatever 
a  knight  once  promises,  he  endeavours  to  perform,  though  it  cost  him  his 
life.  The  duke,  my  lord  and  husband,  though  he  is  not  of  the  errant 
order,  is  nevertheless  a  knight.  Therefore,  he  will  make  good  his  word 
as  to  the  promised  island,  in  spite  of  the  envy  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
world.  Let  Sancho  be  of  good  cheer ;  when  he  least  thinks  of  it,  he 
shall  find  himself  seated  in  the  chair  of  state  of  his  island  and  of  his 
territory,  and  shall  so  handle  his  government  as  soon  to  gain  a  second 
and  richer  one.  What  I  charge  him,  is  to  take  heed  how  he  governs  his 
vassals,  remembering  that  they  are  all  loyal  and  well-bom." — ^As  to 
governing  them  well,"  answered  Sancho,  **  there  is  no  need  of  giving 
me  advice  upon  that  score,  for  I  am  naturally  charitable  and  compassion- 
ate to  the  poor.  None  will  dare  the  loaf  to  steal  from  him  that  sifts  and 
kneads  the  meal.  But,  by  my  beads,  they  shall  put  no  false  dice  upon 
me :  I  am  an  old  dog,  and  understand  trap ;  I  know  how  to  snuflTmy  eyes 
in  proper  time,  and  will  not  sufier  cobwebs  to  blind  me,  for  I  know  where 
the  shoe  pinches.  All  this  I  say,  that  the  g^yd  may  be  sure  to  have  me 
both  heart  and  hand,  and  the  bad  neither  foot  nor  footing.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  whole  business  of  governing  lies  in  the  beginning,  and  when  I 
have  been  fifteen  days  a  governor,  perhaps  I  may  know  more  of  the  art 
of  government  than  of  the  labour  of  the  field,  to  which  I  was  bred." — 
"You  are  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess;  "* nobody  is  bom 
learned,  and  bishops  are  made  of  men,  and  not  of  stones.  But,  to  resume 
the  discourse  we  were  just  now  upon,  concerning  the  enchantment  of  the 
lady  Dulcinea,  I  am  very  certain  that  Sancho*s  design  of  putting  a  trick 
upon  his  master,  by  making  him  believe  that  the  country  wench  was 
Dulcinea,  and  that,  if  his  master  did  not  know  her,  it  must  proceed  from 
her  being  enchanted,  I  say  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  it  was  all  a  con- 
trivance of  some  one  or  other  of  the  enchanters  who  persecute  Signor 
Don  Cluixote.  In  good  truth,  I  know  from  excellent  authority,  that  the 
wench  who  jumped  upon  the  ass  really  was  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and 
that  honest  Sancho,  in  thinking  he  was  the  deceiver,  was  himself  de- 
ceived. There  is  no  more  doubt  of  this  truth,  than  of  things  wo  never 
saw.  Signor  Sancho  Panza  must  know  that  here  also  we  have  our 
enchanters  who  love  us,  and  who  tell  us  plainly  and  sincerely,  without 
any  tricks  or  devices,  all  that  passes  in  the  world.     Believe  me,  Sancho, 

•*  Ya  me  comen,  ya  me  oomezi 

For  do  mas  pecado  habia. 

The  Tenet  do  not  stand  precisely  thas  in  the  romance  of  the  Penitence  of  king 
Rodrigo.  (Vide  the  Candonero  Oeneral  of  1555,  vol.  xvi.,  page  128.)  They 
were  doubtless  altered  by  being  handed  ftom  mouth  to  mouth. 
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the  jumping  wench  was  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  who  is  enchanted  like  the 
mother  that  bore  her ;  when  we  least  think  of  it,  we  shall  see  her  in  her 
own  proper  form,  and  then  Sancho  will  be  con  winced  of  the  mistake  he 
DOW  lives  in.*' — ^'All  this  may  very  well  be,*'  cried  Sancho  Panza ;  **  and 
now  1  begin  to  believe  what  my  master  told  of  the  cavern  of  Montesinos, 
where  he  pretends  he  saw  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  in  the  very 
same  dress  and  garb  I  said  I  had  seen  her  in,  when  I  enchanted  her  for 
my  own  pleasure  alone.  Whereas,  your  good  ladyship  says  this  must 
have  been  quite  otherwise ;  for  it  cannot  and  must  not  be  presumed  that 
my  poor  invention  should  in  an  instant  start  so  cunning  a  device,  nor  do 
I  beUeve  my  master  is  such  a  madman  as  to  credit  so  extravagant  a  thing 
upon  no  better  a  voucher  than  myself.  However,  madam,  your  good- 
ness ought  not  therefore  to  look  upon  me  as  an  ill-designing  person ;  for 
a  dunce  like  me  is  not  obliged  to  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  and  crafty 
intentions  of  wicked  enchanters.  I  invented  that  story  to  escape  the 
upbraidings  of  my  master,  and  not  with  design  to  ofiend  him ;  if  it  has 
fallen  out  otherwise,  God  is  in  heaven,  who  judges  the  heart." —  ^  No- 
thing is  more  true,"  said  the  duchess  ;  **  but  tell  roe,  Sancho,  what  is  it 
you  were  saying  of  the  cavern  of  Montesinos  ?  I  should  be  fflad  to  know 
It."  Then  Sancho  related,  with  all  its  circumstances,  what  has  been  said 
concerning  that  adventure. 

When  the  duchess  heard  the  conclusion  of  Sancho's  recital :  "  We 
may  infer  from  this  event,"  said  she, ''  that  since  the  mat  Don  Quixote 
says  he  saw  the  very  same  country  wench  whom  Sancho  met  coming  out 
of  Toboso,  it  is  Dulcinea,  beyoud  all  doubt,  and  that  the  enchanters  here- 
abouts are  very  busy  and  excessively  curious." — •*  For  my  part,"  re- 
turned Sancho,  '*  £  say  that,  if  my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  be  enchanted, 
so  much  the  worse  for  her ;  I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to  engage  with 
my  master's  enemies,  who  must  needs  be  many  and  malicious.  True  it 
is  that  she  I  saw  was  a  country  wench ;  for  such  I  took  her,  and  such  I 
judged  her  to  be,  and  if  she  was  Dulcinea,  it  is  not  to  be  placed  to  my 
account.  It  would  be  fine  indeed  if  I  must  be  called  in  question  at  every 
turn  with,  *  Sancho  said  it,' '  Sancho  did  it,'  *  Sancho  came  back,'  *  Sancho 
returned,'  as  if  Sancho  were  who  they  would,  and  not  that  very  Sancho 
Panza  handed  about  in  print  all  the  world  over,  as  Sampson  Carrasco 
told  me,  who  is  at  least  a  candidate  to  be  a  bachelor  at  Salamanca ;  and 
such  persons  cannot  lie,  excepting  when  they  have  a  mind  to  it,  or  when 
it  turns  to  good  account.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  anybody 
should  fall  upon  me;  and  since  I  have  a  good  name — and, as  I  have 
heard  my  master  say,  a  good  name  is  better  than  riches— -case  me  in  this 
same  government,  and  you  will  see  wonders ;  for  a  good  squire  will  make 
a  good  governor." — ^'All  that  honest  Saucho  has  now  said,"  responded 
the  duchess,  **  are  Catonian  sentences,  or  at  least  extracted  from  the  very 
marrow  of  Michael.  Verino  himself,  ^Jlorenlibus  occtdit  annis*  ^.     In 

^  Migael  Verino,  of  Migorca,  was  the  author  of  the  little  elementary  book,  en- 
titled:  2>e  Pucrw-um  Moriimt  DistiehOj  anciently  in  use  in  schools.  Cervantes, 
who  doubtless  had  to  explain  Verino's  diitiqneg  in  his  class,  at  his  master's,  Juan 
Lopez  de  Hoyos,  remembered  also  his  epitaph,  composed  by  Angelo  Policiano, 
which  begun  thus : 

Michael  Verinus  Florentibos  oocidit  annis, 
Moribus  ambiguum  migor,  an  ingenio^  etc. 
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short,  to  speak  in  his  own  way,  a  bad  cloak  oflen  covers  a  good  drinker." 
— **  Truly,  madam,*'  answered  Sancbo,  **  I  never  in  my  life  drank  for  any 
had  purpose ;  for  thirst  it  may  be  I  have,  for  I  am  no  hypocrite.  I  drink 
when  I  have  a  mind,  and  when  it  is  given  me,  not  to  be  thought  shy  or 
ill-bred.  When  a  friend  drinks  to  one,  who  can  be  so  hard-hearted  as  not 
to  pledge  him  ?  But,  though  I  put  on  the  shoes,  I  do  not  dirty  them. 
Besides,  the  squires  of  knights-errant  most  commonly  drink  water;  for 
they  are  always  wandering  about  woods,  forests,  meadows,  mountains 
and  craggy  rocks,  without  meeting  the  poorest  pittance  of  wine,  though 
they  would  give  an  eye  for  it." — '•  I  believe  so  too,"  added  the  duchess  ; 
"but,  for  the  present,  go,  Sancho,  and  repose  yourself.  We  will  hereafter 
talk  more  at  large,  ana  order  shall  speedily  be  given  about  casing  you, 
as  you  call  it,  in  the  government." 

Sancho  again  kissed  the  duchess's  hand,  and  begged  of  her  as  a  favour 
that  good  care  might  be  taken  of  his  Dapple,  which  was  the  light  of  his 
eyes,  *•  What  I&pple  ?"  demanded  the  duchess.  •♦  My  ass,"  replied 
^ncho,  **for,  to  avoid  calling  him  by  that  name,  I  sometimes  call  him 
Dapple.  I  desired  this  mistress  duenna  here,  when  I  first  came  into  the 
castle,  to  take  care  of  him ;  but  she  was  very  angry,  as  if  I  had  said  she 
was  ugly  or  old,  though  in  faith,  it  should  oe  more  proper  and  natural 
for  duennas  to  dress  asses  than  to  set  off  drawing-rooms.  Qod  be  my  help ! 
how  ill  a  gendeman  of  our  town  agreed  with  these  madams  !*'—»«  He 
must  have  oeen  some  country  clown  like  yourself,"  cried  Donna  Rodri- 
guez, ^  for,  had  he  been  a  gentleman  and  well  bom,  he  would  have 
placed  them  above  the  horns  of  the  moon." — ^^  Enough,  enough,"  said 
the  duchess,  **  let  us  have  no  more  of  this ;  peace.  Donna  Rodriguez,  and 
you,  Signor  Panza,  be  quiet.  Leave  the  care  of  your  Dapple  to  me,  and . 
since  he  is  a  jewel  of  Sanchb's,  I  will  lay  him  upon  the  apple  of  my  eye." 
— ^  It  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to  lie  in  the  stable,"  answered  Sancho, 
"for  upon  the  apple  of  your  grandeur's  eye,  neither  he  nor  I  are  worthy 
to  lie  one  single  moment;  I  would  no  more  consent  to  it  than  I  would 
poniard  myself.  Though  my  master  says,  that  in  complaisance,  we  should 
rather  lose  the  game  by  a  card  too  much  than  too  little,  yet  when  the 
business  is  asses  and  eyes,  we  should  go  with  compass  in  hand  ^." — 
"Carry  him,  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess,  "  to  your  government ;  there  you 
may  regale  him  as  you  please,  and  turn  him  out  to  grass." — ^  Think  not, 
my  lady  duchess,  you  have  spoken  in  jest,"  said  Sancho ;  "  I  have  seen 
more  than  two  asses  go  to  governments,  and,  if  I  should  carry  mine,  it 
would  be  no  new  thing."  Sancho's  reasonings  renewed  the  duchess's 
laughter  and  satisfaction.  Having  dismissed  him  to  his  repose,  she  went 
to  give  the  duke  an  account  of  what  had  passed  between  them.  They 
devised  together  the  means  of  putting  a  famous  jest  upon  Don  Cluixote, 
which  should  be  periectly  consonant  to  the  style  of  knight-errantry,  in 
which  style  they  played  him  many,  so  proper  and  so  ingenious,  that  they 
are  assuredly  the  best  incidents  contained  m  this  grand  history. 

^  SaDcho  was  donbtless  thinking  of  this  proverb :  ^  If  you  piay  with  the  ass, 
he  will  tbroBt  his  tail  in  your  &oe." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


OIVINO  AN  ACCOtTNT  OF  THE  METHOD  PRESCRIBED  FOR  DISENCHANTIKO 
THE  PEERLESS  DULClNEAt  WHICH  IS  ONE  OF  THE  HOST  FAM0178  AD- 
VENTURES OF  THIS   BOOK. 

Immense  was  the  pleasare  the  duke  and  duchess  received  from  the 
conversation  of  Don  Cluixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  But  what  the  duchess 
most  wondered  at,  was  that  Sancho  should  be  so  very  simple  as  to  believe 
for  certain  that  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  was  enchanted,  he  himself  having 
been  the  enchanter  and  impostc^  in  that  business.  Persisting  in  the 
design  they  had  of  playing  their  guests  some  tricks  which  should  savour 
mightily  of  adventures,  they  took  a  hint  from  what  Don  Cluixote  had 
already  told  them  of  the  cavern  of  Montesinos  to  dress  up  a  famous  one^. 
Having  instructed  their  servants  how  they  were  to  behave,  at  the  end  of 
six  days  they  carried  Don  Cluixote  hunting,  with  a  train  of  hunters  and 
huntsmen,  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  crowned  head.  They  gave  him  a 
hunting-suit,  and  Sancho  another,  of  the  finest  green  cloth.  Don  Cluixote 
would  not  put  his  on,  nor  accept  it,  saying  he  must  shortly  return  to  the 
severe  exercise  of  arms,  and  that  he  could  not  carry  a  wardrobe  about 
him.  But  Sancho  took  what  was  given  him,  with  a  design  to  sell  it  the 
first  opportunity  he  should  have. 

The  expected  day  being  come,  Don  duixote  armed  himself;  Sancho 
put  on  his  new  suit  and  mounted  his  donkey,  which  he  would  not  quit 
though  they  offered  him  a  horse,  and  thrust  himself  amidst  the  troop  of 
hunters.  The  duchess  issued  forth,  magnificently  dressed,  and  Don 
Quixote,  out  of  pure  politeness  and  civility,  held  the  reins  of  her  palfrey^, 
though  the  duke  would  hardly  consent  to  it.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
wood,  situated  between  two  very  high  mountains ;  then,  posting  them* 
selves  in  places  where  the  toils  were  to  be  pitched,  and  ail  the  company 
having  taKen  their  different  stands,  the  hunt  began  with  a  great  hallooing 

^  M.  Viardot  says  io  this  place :  **  I  have  transposed  the  two  preceding  phraaes 
in  order  to  place  them  in  the  natural  order  of  the  events ;  and  I  betieve  that,  in 
so  doing,  I  have  only  corrected  an  error  of  the  press,  committed  in  the  first 
edition  of  Don  Qinxotf ."  The  English  editor  has  followed  his  example,  Jarvia 
having  translated  the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  original. 

^  This  kind  of  politeness  to  ladies  was  not  exclusively  uaed  in  books  of  chi- 
valry,  in  which,  however,  numerous  instances  of  it  occur.  Mariana  relates  that 
when  the  Infanta  Isabella,  aAer  the  treaty  of  lot  Todot  de  Guitando^  which  settled 
on  her  the  crown  of  Spain,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Segovia,  in  1474, 
Henry  IV.,  her  brother,  held  the  reins  of  her  palfrey  to  do  her  honour. 


and  noise,  iDsomuch  that  they  could  Dot  hear  one  onolher,  as  well  for  tba 
cry  o(  the  hounds  aa  the  winding  of  the  boms.  The  duchess  alighted. 
and,  with  a  abarp  spear*"  in  her  band,  took  her  stand  in  a  place  where 
aha  knew  wild  boars  used  to  pass.  The  duke  and  Don  Quixote  alighted 
also,  and  placed  themselves  by  her  side.  Sancho  planted  himself  in  the 
rear  of  tbem  all,  without  alighting  from  bis  aas,  which  be  durst  not  <iujt 
lest  some  mischance  should  befatT him. 

ScHTcely  were  they  on  foot  and  ranged  in  order,  with  several  of  the 
servants  round  them,  when  they  perceived  an  enormous  boar,  puniued  by 
the  dogs  and  followed  by  the  hunters,  making  towards  them,  grinding  bis 
leeih  and  tusks  and  tossing  foam  from  his  mouih.  When  Cton  Quixote 
MW  bim  be  braced  bis  shield,  and,  layine-  his  hand  to  his  sword,  stepped 
before  the  rest  to  receive  bim.  The  duke  did  the  like,  with  his  javelin 
ID  his  hand,  and  the  duchess  would  have  advanced  before  tbem,  had  not 
the  duke  prevented  her.  Only  Sancho,  at  sight  of  the  fierce  animal, 
quitted  his  ass  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  be  could;  he  then  endeavoured  to 
climb  up  into  a  tall  oak,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  for  when  he  got  about  half- 
way up,  as  he  was  holding  by  a  bough  and  striving;  to  mount  to  the  cop, 
the  bough  unfortunately  broke  ;  and,  m  tumbling  down,  be  remained  in 
the  air,  suspended  to  the  stump  of  the  branch,  without  coming  to  the 
ground.  Finding  himself  in  this  situation,  feeling  that  the  green  locne 
coat  was  tearing,  and  considering  that,  if  tbe  furious  animal  came  that 
way,  he  should  be  wiihia  his  reach,  be  began  to  cry  out  so  loud,  and  to 


/ 
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call  for  help  so  violently,  that  all  who  heard  him  and  did  not  see  him 
thought  verily  he  was  between  the  teeth  of  some  wild  beast. 

Finally,  the  lonsHusked  boar  was  laid  his  len^  by  the  points  of  the 
many  boar-^pears  levelled  at  him,  and  I^n  Cluizote,  turning  his  head 
about  at  Sencho's  cries,  (by  which  he  knew  him,)  saw  him  hanging  from 
the  oak  with  his  head  downward,  and  close  by  him  his  donkey,  which 
deserted  him  not  in  his  calamity.  And  Cid  Hamet  says  he  seldom  saw 
Sancho  Panza  without  his  ass,  or  Dapple  without  Sancho ;  such  was  the 
amity  and  cordial  love  maintained  between  them.  Don  Quixote  went 
and  disengaged  Sancho,  who,  findini^  himself  freed  and  upon  the  ground, 
examined  the  rent  in  his  hunting*sult,  which  grieved  him  to  the  soul,  for 
he  fancied  he  possessed  in  that  suit  an  inheritance  in  fee-simple. 

They  laid  the  mighty  boar  across  a  sumpter-mule,  and,  having  covered 
it  with  branches  of  rosemary  and  myrtle,  they  carried  it,  as  the  spoil  of 
victory,  to  a  large  field-tent  erected  m  the  middle  of  the  wood.  There 
they  iound  the  tables  ranged  in  order,  and  dinner  set  out  so  sumptuously 
and  grand,  that  it  easily  discovered  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of 
the  donors. 

Sancho,  showing  the  wounds  in  his  torn  garment  to  the  duchess: 
"  Had  this  been  a  hare-hunting,*'  said  he,  *«  or  a  fowling  for  small  birds, 
my  coat  had  been  safe  from  the  extremity  it  is  now  in.  I  really  do  not 
understand  what  pleasure  there  can  be  in  waiting  for  a  beast,  which,  if 
he  reaches  you  with  a  tusk,  may  cost  you  your  life.  I  remember  th« 
verse  of  an  old  romance,  which  says, 

*May  Fabila's  sad  doom  be  thine, 
And  hungry  bean  upon  thee  dine.*  "— 

**He  was  a  Gothic  king^,**  said  Don  Cluixote,  <«who,  going  to  hunt 
wild  beasts  in  the  mountains,  was  devoured  by  a  bear.'*— **  Wl^  I  say," 
answered  Sancho,  **  is  that  I  would  not  have  princes  and  kings  run  them- 
selves into  such  dangers,  merely  for  their  pleasure,  which  methinks 
ought  not  to  be  so,  since  it  consists  in  killing  a  creature  that  has  not  com- 
mitted any  &ult.'* — ^  You  are  mistaken,  Simcho ;  it  is  quite  otherwise  !*' 
answered  the  duke ;  "  for  the  exercise  of  hunting  wild  beasts  is  more 
proper  and  necessary  for  kings  and  princes  than  any  other.  Hunting  is 
the  image  of  war ;  m  it  there  are  stratagems,  artifices  and  ambuscades* 
to  overcome  your  enemy  without  hazard  to  your  person  ;  in  it  you  endure 
pinching  cold  and  intolerable  heat ;  idleness  and  sleep  are  contemned ; 
natural  vigour  is  strengthened  by  it,  and  the  members  of  the  body  made 
active ;  in  short,  it  is  an  exercise  which  may  be  used  without  prejudice 
to  anybody,  and  with  pleasure  to  many.  Moreover,  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  for  all  people,  as  are  all  other  country 
sports,  excepting  hawking  at  high  flight,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  kings 
and  great  persons.  Change  your  opinion,  therefore,  Sancho,  and,  when 
you  are  a  governor,  exercise  yourself  in  hunting ;  you  will  find  your 
account  in  it.** — '*  Not  so  !*'  answered  Sancho ;  **  the  good  governor  and 
the  broken  leg  should  keep  at  home.  It  would  be  fine  indeed  for  people 
to  come  fatigued  about  business  to  seek  him,  while  he  is  in  the  moun- 

^  Favila  was  not  exactly  a  Gothic  king.    He  was  the  suooessor  of  Pelagius 
in  Asturias.    His  reign,  or  rather  his  command,  lasted  from  737  to  739. 
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tains  following  his  recreations. ,  At  that  rate,  the  goremment  might  go 
to  wreck.  In  good  truth,  Sir,  hunting  and  pastimes  are  rather  for  your 
idle  companions  than  for  governors.  What  I  design  to  divert  myself 
with,  shall  be  playing  at  brag  the  four  days  of  Easter^,  and  at  bowls  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  But  with  regard  to  your  huntinss,  they  benefit 
not  my  condition,  nor  do  they  affree  with  my  conscience.  -^*  God  grant 
you  prove  as  e;ood  as  you  say,  for  saving  and  doingr  are  at  a  wide  dis* 
lance!**  said  the  duke.  *' Be  it  so!*'  replied  Sancho;  **the  good  pav* 
master  is  in  pain  for  no  pawn;  and  God's  help  is  better  than  early 
rising ;  and  the  belly  carries  the  legs,  and  not  the  legs  the  belly ;  I  mean 
that,  with  the  help  of  Qod  and  a  cood  intention,  I  sMiIi  doubtless  govern 
better  than  a  goshawk.  Ay,  ay,  kt  them  put  their  finger  in  my  inouth, 
and  then  they  shall  see  whether  I  can  bite  or  not." — *«The  curse  of  God 
and  of  all  his  saints  light  on  thee,  accursed  'Sancho  !**  cried  Don  Cluix* 
ote.  '^  When  will  the  day  come,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  I  shall  hear 
thee  utter  one  current  and  coherent  sentence  without  proverbs  ?  I  be- 
seech your  grandeurs  to  let  this  blockhead  alone ;  he  will  grind  your  souls 
to  death,  not  between  two  but  between  two  thousand  proverbs,  introduced 
so  little  to  the  purpose,  and  so  ill-timed,  that,  forasmuch  as  I  wish  God 
may  grant  him  health  and  me,  I  desire  not  to  hear  them.'* —  ^  Sancho 
Ptoza*s  proverbs,*'  said  the  duchess, ''  though  they  exceed  in  number 
those  of  tne  Greek  commentator  ^,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  less  valued  for 
the  brevity  of  the  sentences.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  own  they  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  others,  though  better  timed  and  better  ap« 
pUed."  /  e>  .  r 

With  these,  and  other  no  less  entertaining  discourses,  they  left  the  tent 
and  went  into  the  wood,  to  visit  the  toils  and  nets.  The  day  was  soon 
spent,  and  night  came  on,  not  so  clear  nor  so  calm  as  the  season  of  the 
year,  which  was  the  midst  of  summer,  seemed  to  promise ;  but  a  kind  of 
dear  obscure,  which  contributed  very  much  to  help  forward  the  duke  and 
duchess's  designs.  Night  coming  on  soon  after  the  twilight,  on  a  sudden 
the  wood  seemed  on  fire  from  all  the  four  quarters.  Presently  were  beard, 
on  all  sides,  an  infinite  number  of  trumpets  and  other  martial  instruments, 
as  if  a  great  body  of  horse  were  passing  through  the  wood.  The  blaze 
of  the  fire  and  the  sound  of  the  warlike  instruments  almost  blinded  and 
stunned  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  present,  and  even  of  all  that  were  in  the 
wood.  Anon,  there  resounded  many  and  long-sustained  helelig^  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Moors,  when  they  are  lUst  going  to  join  battle**.  Trumpets 
and  clarions  sounded,  drums  beat,  fifos  played  simultaneously,  so  &st  and 
so  continuously,  that  he  must  have  had  no  sense  who  had  not  lost  it  at 
the  confused  din  of  so  many  instruments.    The  duke  was  astonished,  the 

^  ChriBtmas,  Epiphanj,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

^'*JEl  Comendador  Oriego,  The  celebrated  humanist,  Fernan  Nunes  de  Guz- 
man, who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  professed  Greek,  Latin, 
and  rhetoric,  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  was  so  called.  He  was  also  called 
el  PincianOy  because  he  was  born  at  Vallaclolid,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
Pincia  of  the  Romans.  His  collection  of  proverbs  did  not  appear  till  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1555.  Another  humanist,  Juan  de  Mallara,  of  Seville, 
wrote  a  coinmontary  on  it,  intituled,  FilotoJIa  Vulgar. 

^  Hence,  probably,  came  the  Spanish  hunting-cry  of  halaHl 
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duchess  alanned,  Don  Ctuixote  amazed,  and  Sancho  Planza  seized  with  a 
fit  of  trembling,  and  even  they  who  were  in  the  secret  were  terrified. 
Consternation  held  them  all  in  silence ;  and  at  this  juncture,  a  post-boyt 
habited  like  a  devil,  passed  before  them,  winding,  mstead  of  a  bugle,  a 
monstrous  hollow  horn,  which  yielded  a  hoarse  and  horrible  sound.  **So 
ho,  brother  courier,'*  cried  the  duke,  "  who  are  you,  whither  go  you  ?  and 
what  soldiers  are  those  who  are  crossing  this  wood  T"  The  courier  an- 
swered in  a  harsh  and  dreadful  voice :  ^*  I  am  the  devil ;  and  I  am  going 
in  quest  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha ;  the  people  you  inquire  about  are 
six  troops  of  enchanters,  who  are  conducting  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  in  a  triumphal  chariot ;  she  comes  enchanted,  with  the  gallant 
Frenchman  Montesmos,  to  inform  Don  Quixote  how  that  same  lady  is  to 
be  disenchanted.** — "If  you  were  the  devil,  as  you  say,  and  as  your  figure 
denotes  you  to  be,*'  answered  the  duke,  **  you  would  before  now  have 
known  that  same  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  for  he  now  stands 
here  before  you.'* — ^  Before  Heaven  and  upon  my  conscience,"  replied 
the  devil,  **  I  did  not  see  him :  for  my  thoughts  are  distracted  about  so 
many  things,  that  I  forgot  the  principal  business  I  came  about."—-**  Doubt- 
less, cried  Sancho,  **  this  devil  must  needs  be  a  very  honest  fellow,  and 
a  good  christian ;  else  he  would  not  have  sworn  by  Heaven  and  his  con- 
science. Now,  for  my  part,  I  verily  believe  there  are  some  good  folks  in 
hell  itself." 

Then  the  devil,  without  alighting,  turning  his  eyes  on  Don  Quixote, 
said :  **  To  you.  Knight  of  the  Lions,  (may  I  see  you  between  their  paws,) 
the  unfortunate  but  valiant  knight  Montesinos  sends  me,  commanding  me 
to  tell  you  from  him  to  wait  for  him  at  the  spot  I  meet  you  in,  for  he 
brings  with  him  her  whom  they  call  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  in  order  to  in- 
struct you  how  you  may  disenchant  her.  This  being  all  I  came  for,  I 
must  stay  no  longer.  Devils  like  rae  be  with  you,  and  good  angels  with 
this  lord  and  lady."  So  saying,  he  blew  his  monstrous  horn,  turned  his 
back  and  went  his  way,  without  staying  for  an  answer  from  anybody. 

The  surprise  and  astonishment  of  all  present  increased,  especially  of 
Sancho  and  Don  Quixote ;  Sancho,  to  see  how,  in  spite  of  truth,  Dulcinea 
must  be  enchanted ;  and  Don  Quixote,  in  uncertainty  concerning  the 
actual  truth  or  fidsehood  of  what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  cavern  of. 
Montesinos.  While  he  stood  wrapped  up  in  these  cogiuitions,  the  duke 
asked  him :  **  Does  your  worship,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  design  to  wait 
here?" — ^'*Why  not?"  answered  he;  **here  will  I  wait,  intrepid  and 
courageous,  though  all  hell  should  come  to  assault  me." — ^  Now  for  my 
part,"  replied  Sancho,  **  I  will  no  more  stay  here  to  see  another  devil  and 
fiear  another  such  horn  than  I  will  go  to  Flanders." 

The  night  set  in  and  grew  darker,  and  numberless  lights  began  to  run 
about  the  wood,  like  those  dry  exhalations  from  the  earth,  which  glancing 
akmg  the  sky,  seem  to  our  sight  like  shooting  stars.  There  was  heard 
likewise  a  dreadful  noise,  like  that  caused  by  the  ponderous  wheels  of  an 
Ox-MTBggon,  from  whose  harsh  and  continued  creaking  it  is  said  wolves 
and  bears  fly  away,  if  there  chance  to  be  any  within  hearing.  To  this 
hurly-burly  was  added  another  uproarious  noise,  which  augmented  the 
whole ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  simultaneously  fought  tour  engage- 
ments at  the  four  quaxiers  of  the  wood.   Here  sounded  l£e  deafening  and 
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dretdftti  noise  of  artillery ;  there  were  discharfiied  infiaite  volleys  of  small 
shot ;  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  seemed  to  be  near  at  band ;  the  Sara- 
cenic heUlies  were  heard  at  a  distance.  In  short,  the  comets,  horns,  cla- 
rions, trumpets,  drums,  cannon,  arquebuses,  and,  above  all,  the  frightful 
CTeaking  of  the  waggons,  formed  together  so  confused  and  horrid  a  din, 
that  Don  Quixote  Imd  need  of  all  his  coura^  to  endure  it  without  terror. 
But  Sancho's  soon  quite  failed  him ;  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  upon  the 
train  of  the  duchess's  robe,  who  presently  ordered  cold  water  to  be  thrown 
in  his  face.  That  done,  he  recovered  his  senses  at  the  instant  one  of  the 
creaking  waggons  arrived  at  the  spot.  It  was  drawn  by  four  lazy  oxen, 
all  covered  with  black  palls,  and  a  large  lighted  torch  of  wax  fastened  to 
each  horn.  At  the  top  of  the  waggon  was  fixed  an  exalted  seat,  on  which 
sat  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  beard  whiter  than  snow  itself,  and  so  lonff 
that  it  reached  below  his  girdle.  His  vestment  was  a  long  gown  of  black 
buckram,  for  the  waggon  was  so  illuminated,  that  one  might  easily  dis- 
cern and  dbtinguish  whatever  was  in  it.  The  drivers  were  two  ugly 
devils,  similarly  habited  in  buckram,  and  of  such  hideous  aspect,  that 
Sancho,  having  once  seen  them,  shut  his  eyes  close  that  he  might  not  see 
them  a  second  time. 

When  the  waffffon  was  arrived  close  up  to  the  place  where  the  com- 
pany were  assembled,  the  venerable  sire  raised  himself  from  his  lofly  seat, 
and,  standing  upon  his  feet,  with  a  loud  voice,  he  said :  **  I  am  the  sage 
Lirgandeo  ;'*  and  the  waggon  passed  forward  without  his  speaking  an- 
other word.  After  this,  there  passed  a  second  waggon  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  another  old  man  enthroned,  who,  making  the  waggon  stop,  with 
a  voice  as  solemn  as  the  other,  said  :  **  I  am  the  sage  Alquife,  the  great 
friend  to  Urganda  the  Unknown  ;**  and  he  passed  on.  Then  advanced  a 
third  waggon  with  the  same  pace.  But  he  who  was  seated  on  the  throne 
was  not  an  old  man  like  the  two  former,  but  a  robust  and  ill-favoured 
fellow.  When  he  came  near,  standing  up  as  the  others  had  done,  he 
said  in  a  voice  more  hoarse  and  more  diabolical :  **  I  am  Arcalaus  the 
enchanter,  mortal  enemy  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  all  his  kindred ;"  and 
on  he  went. 

These  three  waggons  halted  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  irksome  jarring 
noise  of  their  wheels  ceased.  Soon  was  heard  no  other  noise  than  the 
soond  of  sweet  and  regular  music.  Sancho  was  much  rejoiced,  and  took 
this  for  a  good  sign.  **  Where  there  is  music,  madam,'*  he  said  to  the 
duchess,  from  whom  he  had  not  budged  an  inch,  *'  there  can  be  no  harm/' 
— **  Nor  where  there  are  lights  and  brightness,"  answered  the  duchess. 
**  The  fire  may  give  light,"  retorted  Sancho,  '*  and  bonfires  may  be  bright, 
as  we  see  by  those  that  surround  us,  and  yet  we  may  very  easily  be  burnt 
by  them.  But  music  is  always  a  sign  of  feasting  and  mernment." — 
"  That  we  shall  see  presently,"  added  Don  Gtuixote,  who  had  listened  to 
all  that  was  said ;  and  he  said  right,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


WHEREIN  IS  CONTINUED  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHOD  PRESCRIBED  TO 
DON  QUIXOTE  FOR  THE  DISENCHANTING  OF  DULCINEA,  WITH  OTHER 
WONDERFUL  EVENTS. 

In  exact  time  with  the  agreeable  music,  they  perceived  advancing  to- 
wards them  one  of  those  cars  they  call  triumphal,  drawn  by  six  grey 
mules,  caparisoned  with  white  linen,  and  mounted  upon  each  of  them, 
came  a  penitent  of  the  hght,*  clothed  also  in  white,  and  bearing  a  great 
wax  torch  lighted  in  his  hand.  The  car  was  thrice  as  big  as  any  of  the 
former.  The  sides  and  top  of  it  were  occupied  by  twelve  other  penitents, 
as  white  as  snow,  and  all  carrying  lighted  torches:  a  sight  which  at  once 
caused  terror  and  admiration.  Upon  an  elevated  throne  sat  a  nymph  clad 
in  a  thousand  veils  of  silver  tissue,  bespangled  with  numberless  leaves  of 
gold  tinsel ;  which  made  her  appear,  if  not  very  rich,  at  least  very  gor- 
geous. Her  face  was  covered  with  a  transparent  and  delicate  silk  gauze ; 
so  that,  without  any  impediment  from  its  fleecy  texture,  you  might  dis- 
cover through  it  the  face  of  a  very  beautiful  damsel  The  multitude  of 
lights  gave  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing^  her  beauty  and  her  age,  which 
seemed  not  to  reach  twenty  years,  nor  to  be  under  seventeen.  Close  by 
her  sat  a  figure  arrayed  in  a  gown  of  state,  which  reached  to  his  feet,  his 
head  being  covered  with  a  black  veil. 

The  moment  the  car  came  up,  just  over  against  where  the  duke,  and 
duchess,  and  Don  Cluixote  stood,  the  music  of  the  clarions  ceased,  and, 
presently  after,  that  of  the  harps  and  lutes  which  played  in  the  car. 
Then  the  figure  in  the  gown,  standing  up,  and  throwmg  open  the  robe, 
and  taking  the  veil  from  off  his  face,  discovered  plainly  the  very  figure 
and  skeleton  of  Death,  hideous  and  fieshless.  Don  duixote  was  startled 
and  turned  pale,  Sancho  sickened  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  the 
duke  and  duchess  made  a  show  of  some  timorous  concern.  This  living 
Death,  rising  on  its  feet  and  standing  up,  with  a  voice  somewhat  drowsy, 
and  a  tongue  not  quite  awake,  spoke  to  the  following  purpose : 

**  Merlin  I  am,  miscalled  the  deviVs  son 
In  lying  annals,  authorized  by  time ; 

*  DitripUnante  de  luz.  ^A  penitent  of  the  lights*  says  the  royal  dictionary,  ^  they  call 
in  Germany  him  who  is  to  bo  exposed  in  a  public  manner,  by  being  led  through 
the  streets  or  set  in  the  pillory."  Thus  far  the  royal  dictionary.  Here  in  Eng« 
land,  a  white  sheet  and  a  candle  or  torch  in  hand  is  called  doing  penance ;  and, 
under  the  same  appearance  of  white  and  a  torch,  the  ammde  htmonMi  U  per- 
formed in  Fiance. 
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Monarch  supreme  and  great  depositary 
Of  magic  art  and  Zoroastic  skitl ; 
Rival  of  envious  ages,  that  would  hide 
The  glorious  deeds  of  errant-cavaliers, 
Favoured  by  me,  and  my  peculiar  charge. 
Though  vile  enchanters,  still  on  mischief  bent, 
To  plague  mankind  their  baleful  art  employ, 
Merlin's  soft  nature,  ever  prone  to  good, 
His  power  inclines  to  bless  the  human  race. 

"  In  heirs  dark  chambers,  where  my  busied  ghost 
Was  forming  spells  and  mystic  characters, 
Dnlcinea*s  voice  (peerless  Tobosan  maid) 
With  mournful  accents  reached  my  pitying  ears. 
I  knew  her  woe — her  metamorphosed  form. 
From  high-born  beauty,  in  a  palace  graced, 
To  the  loath 'd  features  of  a  cottage  wench. 
With  sympathizing  grief  I  straight  revolv'd 
The  numerous  tones  of  my  detested  art, 
And,  in  the  hollow  of  this  skeleton 
My  soul  enclosing,  hither  am  I  come. 
To  tell  the  cure  of  such  uncommon  ills. 

**  O  glory  thou  of  all  that  case  their  limbs 
In  polish'd  steel,  and  fenceful  adamant, 
Light,  beacon,  polar  star,  and  glorious  guide 
Of  all,  who,  starting  from  the  lazy  down, 
Banish  ignoble  sleep,  for  the  rude  toil 
And  painful  exercise  of  errant  arms; 
Spain's  boasted  pride.  La  Mancha's  matchless  knight. 
Whose  valiant  deeds  outstrip  pursuing  fame  1 
Wouldst  thou  to  beauty's  pristine  state  restore 
Th'  enchanted  dame,  Sancho,  thy  faithful  squire. 
Must  to  his  brawny  buttocks,  bare  expos'd, 
Three  thousand  and  three  hundred  stripes  apply, 
Such  as  may  sting,  and  give  him  smarting  pain. 
The  authors  of  her  change  have  thus  decreed; 
And  this  is  Merlin's  errand  from  the  shades." 

<*  I  VOW  to  God,"  cried  Sancho  at  this  period,  **  I  say  not  three  thousand, 
but  I  will  as  soon  give  myself  three  stabs  as  three  lashes.  The  devil 
take  this  way  of  disenchanting !  I  cannot  see  what  my  haunches  have  to 
do  with  enchantments.  Before  God,  if  Signer  Merlin  can  find  out  no 
other  way  to  disenchant  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  enchanted  she 
may  go  to  her  grave  for  me."—"  I  shall  take  you,  Don  Peasant,  gorged 
with  garlic,"  cried  Don  €tuixote,  **  and  tie  you  to  a  tree,  naked  as  your 
mother  bore  you,  and  I  say  not  three  thousand  and  three  hundred,  but 
six  thotisand  six  hundred  lashes  will  I  give  you,  and  those  so  well  laid  on 
that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  let  them  off  at  three  thousand  three  hundred 
hard  tugs.  And  answer  me  not  a  word,  or  I  will  tear  out  your  very  soul." 
When  Merlin  heard  this :  **  It  must  not  be  so,"  he  rejoined,  «*  for  the 
lashes  that  honest  Sancho  is  to  receive  must  be  with  his  good-will,  and 
not  by  force,  and  at  what  time  he  pleases,  for  there  is  no  term  set.  He 
may,  however,  if  he  pleases,  to  save  himself  the  pain  of  one  half  of  this 
flogging,  suffer  the  other  half  to  be  laid  on  by  another  hand,  although  it 
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be  somewhat  weighty/'—^  Neither  another's  hand  nor  my  own,  nor  one 
weighty  nor  to  be  weighed,  shall  touch  me,'*  persisted  Sancho.  **  ENd  I 
bring  forth  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  that  my  hams  must  pay  for  the 
transgression  of  her  eyes  T  My  master  indeed,  who  is  part  of  her,  since 
at  every  step  he  is  calling  her  his  life,  his  soul,  his  support,  his  stay,  can 
and  ought  to  lash  himself  for  her,  and  take  all  the  necessary  measures  for 
her  disenchantment ;  but  for  me  to  whip  myself,  me  ?  fjAemundo,*^ 

Scarcely  had  Sancho  said  this,  when  the  silvered  nymph,  who  sat  close 
by  the  shade  of  Merlin,  sunding  up,  and  throwing  aside  her  thin  veil, 
discovered  a  face,  in  every  one's  opinion,  more  than  excessively  beautiful ; 
with  a  manly  assurance  and  no  very  feminine  voice,  she  then  proceeded 
to  address  herself  directly  to  Sancho  Panza :  **  O  unlucky  souire,  soul  of 
a  pitcher,  heart  of  a  cork-tree,  and  bowels  full  of  gravel  and  nints,  had  you 
been  bid,  audacious  thief,  to  throw  yourself  headlong  from  some  high 
tower ;  had  you  been  desired,  enemy  of  human  kind,  to  eat  a  dozen  of 
toads,  two  of  lizards,  and  three  of  snakes ;  had  any  body  endeavoured  to 
persuade  you  to  kill  your  wife  and  children  with  some  bloody  and  sharp 
scimitar ;  no  wonder  if  you  had  betrayed  an  unwillinmiess  and  aversion. 
But  to  make  a  stir  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  fashes,  which  every 
puny  school-boy  receives  every  month,  it  amazes,  stupifies,  and  afirights 
the  tender  bowels  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  even  of  all  who  shall  hereafter 
be  told  it.  Cast,  miserable  and  hard-hearted  animal,  cast,  I  say,  those 
eyes  of  a  liule  starting  mule  of  thine  upon  the  balls  of  mine,  brilliant  as 
glittering  stars,  and  you  will  see  them  weep,  drop  after  drop,  stream  after 
stream  making  furrows,  tracks,  and  paths  down  tne  beauteous  fields  of  my 
cheeks.  Relent,  subtile  and  ill-intentioned  monster,  at  my  blooming  youth, 
still  in  its  teens,  for  I  am  past  nineteen,  and  not  quite  twenty,  pining  and 
withering  under  the  bark  of  a  coarse  country  wench.  If  at  this  time  I 
appear  otherwise,  it  is  by  the  particular  favour  of  Signor  Merlin,  here 
present,  merely  that  my  charms  may  soften  you,  for  tt^  tears  of  afflicted 
beauty  turn  rocks  into  cotton,  and  tigers  into  lambs.  Lash,  untamed 
beast,  lash  that  brawny  flesh  o(  thine,  and  rouse  from  base  sloth  that  cour- 
age which  only  inclines  you  to  eat  and  eat  again ;  set  at  liberty  the  sleek* 
ness  of  my  skm,  the  gentleness  of  my  temper,  and  the  beauty  of  my  face. 
But  if,  for  my  sake,  you  will  not  be  mollified,  nor  come  to  any  reasonable 
terms,  be  so  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  knight  by  your  side ;  your  master,  I 
mean,  whose  soul  I  see  sticking  crosswise  in  his  throat,  not  ten  inches 
from  his  lips,  expecting  nothing  but  your  rigid  or  mild  answer,  either  to 
jump  out  of  his  mouth,  or  to  return  to  his  stomach." 

When  I>on  Quixote  heard  these  words,  he  put  his  finger  to  his  throat 
to  feel :  '*  Before  God,  sir,"  cried  he,  turning  to  the  duke,  **  Dulcinea  has 
said  the  truth ;  for  here  I  feel  my  soul  sticking  in  my  throat  like  the 
stopper  of  a  cross-bow." — ^  What  say  you  to  this,  Sancho  ?"  demanded 
the  duchess.  ^  I  say,  madam,"  answered  Sancho,  ^*  what  I  have  already 
said:  as  to  the  lashes,  o6emtm<to." — ^^Ahrenundo^^  you  should  say, 
Sancho,"  rejoined  the  duke,  «*  and  not  what  you  said."—**  Please  your 
grandeur  to  let  me  abne,"  answered  Sancho ;  **  at  present  I  cannot  stand 
to  mind  niceties,  nor  a  letter  more  or  less ;  for  these  lashes,  which  are  to 

^  A  Latin  word  which,  from  common  usage,  bas  become  naturalised  in  Spain. 
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be  ^rtn  me,  or  I  mast  give  myself,  keep  me  so  disturbed,  that  I  know 
not  what  f  say  or  what  I  do.    Bat  I  would  fiiin  know  from  the  lady 
Dukinea  del  Toboso,  where  she  learned  the  way  of  entreaty  she  uses. 
She  comes  to  desire  me  to  tear  my  flesh  with  stripes,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  calls  me  a  soul  of  a  pitcher,  untamed  beast,  and  a  bead-roll  of  ill- 
names  that  the  deWi  may  bear  for  me.     Does  she,  peradventure,  think 
my  flesh  is  made  of  brass  T  or  is  it  anything  to  me  whether  she  be  disen- 
cbmted  or  not  ?    Instead  of  bringing  a  basket  of  fine  linen,  shirts,  night- 
caps, and  socks,  (though  I  wear  none,)  to  mollify  me,  here  is  nothing  but 
leproach  upon  reproach,  when  she  might  have  known  the  common  pro- 
verb, that  an  ass  loaded  with  gold  mounts  nimbly  up  the  hill,  and  that 
presents  break  rocks,  and  pray  to  God  devoutly  and  hammer  on  stoutly, 
and  that  one  *take*  is  worth  two  *I'll  give  thees.'     Then  my  master, 
instead  of  wheedling  and  coaxing  me  to  make  m3r8elf  of  wool  and  carded 
couon,  says  that  if  he  takes  me  in  hand,  he  will  tie  me  naked  with  a  rope 
to  a  tree,  and  double  me  the  dose  of  stripes.    Besides,  these  compassionate- 
gentlefolks  ought  to  consider  that  they  do  not  only  desire  to  have  a  squire  • 
whipped,  but  a  governor,  as  if  it  were  telling  him  to  take  some  honey 
after  his  cherries.    Let  them  learn,  let  them  learn  in  an  ill  hour,  how  to 
ask  and  entreat,  and  to  be  polite ;  for  all  times  are  not  alike^  nor  are  men 
always  in  a  good  humour.    I  am  at  this  time  ready  to  burst  with  grief 
to  see  my  green  jacket  torn,  and  people  come  to  desire  me  to  whip  my- 
self, of  my  own  good-will,  I  having  as  little  mind  to  it,  as  to  turn  cacique.*' 
— ^'  In  truth,  friend  Sancho,*'  said  the  duke,  **  if  you  do  not  relent  and 
become  softer  than  a  ripe  fig,  you  will  obtain  no  government.     It  were 
good,  indeed,  that  I  should  send  my  islanders  a  cruel,  flinty-hearted  go- 
vernor, who  relents  not  at  the  tears  of  afliicted  damsels,  nor  at  the  entrcaues 
of  ancient  and  erudite  enchanters  and  sages.    In  fine,  Sancho,  either  you 
must  whip  yourself,  or  let  others  whip  you,  or  be  no  governor." — "My 
lord,"  answered  Sancho,  **  may  I  not  be  allowed  two  days  to  consider 
what  is  best  for  me  to  do?" — **No,  in  nowise,"  interrupted  Merlin; 
"here,  this  very  instant,  the  business  must  be  settled.    Either  Dulcinea 
must^return  to  the  cavern  of  Montesinos,  in  her  former  condition  of  a 
country  wench,  or  else  in  her  present  form,  be  carried  to  the  Elysian  fields, 
where  she  must  wait  till  the  number  of  the  lashes  be  fulfilled." — **  Come, 
honest  Sancho,"  cried  the  duchess, "  be  of  good  cheer,  and  show  gratitude 
for  the  bread  you  have  eaten  of  your  master,  Don  Quixote,  whom  we  are 
all  bound  to  serve  for  his  good  qualities,  and  his  hiffh  exploits  of  chivalry. 
Say  yes,  son,  consent  to  this  whipping  bout,  and  let  the  devil  take  the 
devil,  and  let  the  wretched  fear,  for  a  good  heart  breaks  bad  fortune,  as 
you  welt  know." 

Instead  of  replying,  Sancho,  turning  towards  Merlin :  "  Pray  tell  me, 
Signor  Merlin,"  he  said,  "the  courier-devil  who  came  hither  delivered 
my  master  a  message  from  Signor  Montesinos,  bidding  him  await  him 
herr,  as  he  was  coming  to  give  directions  about  the  disenchantment  of 
the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso;  but  to  this  hour  we  have  neither  seen 
Montesinos,  nor  any  likeness  of  his :  pray  where  is  he  ?" — **  The  devil, 
friend  Sancho,"  answered  Merlin, "  is  a  blockhead  and  a  very  ffreat  rascal. 
I  sent  him  in  ouest  of  your  master,  not  with  a  message  from  Montesinos, 
but  from  me;  for  Montesinos  is  still  in  his  cavern,  looking  for  his  disen- 
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chantm^nt,  of  which  tb«  tai)  still  remains  lo  be  flared.  If  be  own  yva 
aught,  or  if  you  have  any  busini«a  with  him,  I  will  fetch  him  hither  and 
set  him  wherever  you  ihink  fit.  But,  at  preeeot,  coti«eni  lo  tbia  diacipJine  ; 
belieTe  me,  it  will  Tedomid  much  to  your  fnood,  as  well  of  your  aoat  aa  of 
jrouT  body.  For  youraoul,  in  regard  of  the  charity  with  which  you  will 
perform  it ;  for  your  body,  because  I  know  you  to  be  of  a  sanguiDe  con- 
pleiion,  and  letting  out  a  little  blood  can  do  you  no  harm." — "What  a 
number  of  dociora  there  are  in  the  world  :  ihe  very  enchanler*  ere  docion," 
replied  Sancho.  "  But  since  every  body  tella  me  ao,  though  I  aee  do 
nnaon  for  it  myself,  I  say  that  1  am  conteaied  to  give  myseir  the  three 
thousand  ihree  hundred  lashes,  upon  condition  llwt  I  may  lay  thera  on 
whenever  I  please,  without  being  tied  to  days  or  limes;  bui  I  will  en- 
deavour to  get  out  of  debt  the  soonest  that  I  possibly  can,  that  the  world 
may  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboeo ;  since,  contrary  lo 
what  I  thought,  she  is  in  reality  most  beautiful.  I  article  likewise,  that  I 
will  not  be  &)und  to  draw  blood  with  the  whip,  and  if  aome  lashes  happen 
only  10  fly-flap,  they  sbnll  be  taken  into  the  account.  Item,  if  I  should 
mistake  in  the  reckoning,  Signor  Merlin,  who  knows  every  tbing,  shall 
keep  Ihe  account  and  give  me  notice  how  many  I  want,  or  have  eicaed- 
cd.— "As  for  tbe  overplus  there  is  no  need  of  keeping  account,"  answered 
Merlin ;" for,  as  soon  ari  you  arrive  al  the  complete  number,  the  lady 
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Dalcinea  del  Toboso  will  be  instaDtly  disenchanted,  and  will  come  in  a 
mott  grateful  manner  to  seek  honest  Sancho,  to  thank  and  recompense 
him  for  the  good  deed  done.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  scruple  about 
the  overpiusses  or  deficiencies,  and  Heaven  forbid  I  should  cheat  any 
body,  of  so  much  as  a  hair  of  their  head."—**  Qo  to,  then,  in  God's  name, ' 
cried  Sancbo ;  '*  I  submit  to  my  ill-fortune,  that  is  to  say,  I  accept  of  the 
penance  upon  the  conditions  stipulated." 

Scarcely  had  Sancho  uttered  these  words,  when  the  music  again  struck 
up,  and  a  loud  salvo  of  muskets  was  again  discharged.  Don  €tuixote 
clung  about  his  squire's  neck,  giving  him  a  thousand  kisses  on  the  fore- 
head and  cheeks.  The  duke  and  duchess  and  all  the  bystanders  gave 
signs  of  being  mightily  pleased  with  this  happy  finale.  The  car  at  length 
began  to  move  on,  and,  in  passing  by,  the  fair  Dulcinea  bowed  her  head 
to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  made  a  low  courtesy  to  Sancho. 

By  this  time  the  rosy  smiling  dawn  came  on  apace.  The  flowers  of 
the  field  expanded  their  fragrant  bosoms  and  erected  their  heads ;  the 
liquid  crystals  of  the  brooks,  murmuring  through  the  white  and  mj 
pebbles,  went  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  nvers  that  expected  them.  The 
earth  rejoiced,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  air  serene ;  all  manifest  tokens 
that  the  day  which  trod  upon  Aurora's  heels  would  be  fair  and  clear.  The 
duke  and  duchess,  satisfied  with  the  sport,  and  with  having  executed  their 
design  so  in^niously  and  happily,  returned  to  the  castle,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  followmg  up  their  jest,  smce  nothing  real  could  have  aflbrded  them 
80  much  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


WHEREIN  18  RELATED  THE  STRANGE  AND  NEVER -IMAOINED  ADVENTURE 
OF  THE  DUENNA  DOLORIDA,  OTHERWISE  COUNTESS  TRIFALDI,  WITH  A 
LETTER  WRITTEN   BY  SANCHO   FANZA  TO   HIS   WIFE   TERESA   PANZA. 

Living  in  bis  service,  the  duke  had  a  steward,  of  a  ver^  pleasant  and 
facetious  wit.  He  it  was  who  represented  Merlin,  contrived  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  late  adventure,  composed  the  verses,  and  made  a  page  act 
Dulcinea.  And  now,  at  the  duke  and  duchesses  request,  he  prepared 
another  adventure,  of  the  pleasantest  and  strangest  contrivance  ima- 
ginable. 

The  next  day,  the  duchess  asked  Sancho  whether  he  had  begun  the 
penance  he  was  to  perform  for  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had,  and  had  given  himself  five  lashes  that  night.  The 
duchess  desired  to  know  with  what  he  had  given  them.  He  answered 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  *'That,'*  rejoined  the  duchess,  "  is  rather 
clapping  than  whipping.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Signor  Merlin  will  hardly 
be  contented  at  so  easy  a  rate.  Honest  Sancho  must  set  a  rod  made  of 
whipcord,  with  iron  knots,  that  the  lashes  may  be  felt.  For  letters  written 
in  blood,  it  is  said,  stand  good,  and  the  liberty  of  so  great  a  lady  as  Dul- 
cinea is  not  to  be  purchased  at  so  low  a  price.  — ^  Give  me  then,  madam,*' 
answered  Sancho,  **8ome  scourge  or  convenient  whip,  and  I  will  whip 
myself  with  it,  provided  it  do  not  smart  too  much :  for  I  would  have  your 
ladyship  know  that,  though  I  am  a  clown,  my  flesh  has  more  of  the  cotton 
than  of  the  rush,  and  it  would  not  be  just  that  I  should  lacerate  myself 
for  other  folks'  good." — •*You  say  well,"  answered  the  duchess;  "to- 
morrow I  will  give  you  a  whip  which  shall  suit  you  exactly,  and  agree 
with  the  tenderness  of  your  flesh,  as  if  it  were  its  own  brother."— ^  Your 
highness  must  know,  dear  lady  of  my  soul,  that  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
my  wife,  Teresa  Panza,  giving  her  an  account  of  all  that  has  befallen  me 
since  I  parted  from  her.  I  have  it  here  in  my  bosom,  and  it  wants  no- 
thins;  but  the  superscription.  I  wish  your  discretion  would  read  it,  ibr 
metninks  it  runs  as  becomes  a  governor  to  write."— **And  who  indited 
it  ?"  demanded  the  duchess.  *^  Who  should  indite  it,  but  I  myself,  sinner 
a»  I  am  7"  answered  Sancho.  **And  did  you  write  it  ?"  said  the  duchess. 
*'  No,  indeed,"  answered  Sancho, ''  for  I  can  neither  read  nor  write,  though 
I  can  set  my  mark." — ^*  Let  us  see  it,"  said  the  duchess,  **  for  no  doiuA 
you  show  in  it  the  quality  and  sufficiency  of  your  genius." 

Sancho  pulled  an  open  letter  out  of  his  boaom,  and  the  duchess,  taking 
it  in  her  hand,  found  tnat  it  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 
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SANCHO  PANZA'S  LETTER 

TO   HIS  WIFE   TEBE8A   PANZA. 

**  If  I  have  been  finely  lashed,  I  have  been  finely  mounted ;  if  I  have 
a  ffood  goTeroment,  it  has  caused  me  many  good  Jashes.  This,  my 
r  Teresa,  you  will  not  understand  at  present ;  another  time,  you  will. 
You  must  know,  Teresa,  that  I  am  determined  you  shall  ride  in  your 
coach,  which  is  somewhat  to  the  purpose ;  for  all  other  ways  of  going 
are  creeping  upon  all  fours  ^  like  a  cat.  You  are  a  governor  s  wife ;  see 
now  whether  any. body  will  tread  on  your  heels.  Herewith  I  send  you  a 
green  hunting-suit,  which  my  lady  auchess  gave  me ;  fit  it  up  so  that  it 
may  serve  our  daughter  for  a  jacket  and  a  peuicoat.  They  say,  in  this 
country,  my  master  Don  Cluixote  is  a  sensible  madman,  and  a  pleasant 
fool ;  and  that  I  am  not  a  whit  short  of  him.  We  have  been  in  the  cavern 
of  Montesinos,  and  the  sage  Merlin  has  pitched  upon  me  for  the  disen- 
chantment of  Dulcinea  delToboso,  who  is  called,  among  you,  Aldon2a 
Lorenzo.  With  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  lashes,  lacking  five, 
that  I  am  to  give  myself,  she  will  be  as  much  disenchanted  as  the  mother 
that  bore  her.  Say  nothing  of  this  to  any  body,  for  you  know  the  pro- 
verb :  *Go  to  give  counsel  about  what  is  your  own,  and  one  will  cry  it  is 
white,  another  it  is  black.'  A  few  days  hence  I  shall  go  to  the  govern- 
ment, whither  I  go  with  an  eager  desire  to  make  money ;  for  I  am  told 
all  new  governors  go  with  the  same  intention.  I  will  feel  its  pulse,  and 
send  you  word  whether  you  shall  come  and  join  me  or  not.  Dapple  is 
well,  and  sends  his  hearty  service  to  you ;  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  him, 
though  I  were  to  be  made  the  Grand  Turk.  The  duchess,  my  mistress, 
kisses  your  hand  a  thousand  times ;  return  her  two  thousand,  for  nothing 
costs  less,  nor  is  cheaper,  as  my  master  says,  than  compliments  of  civility. 
God  has  not  been  pleased  to  bless  me  with  another  portmanteau  and  an- 
other hundred  crowns,  as  once  before;  but  be  in  no  pain,  my  dear  Teresa; 
for  he  that  has  the  repique  in  hand  is  safe,  and  all  will  out  in  the  bucking 
of  the  government.  Only  one  thing  troubles  me,  for  I  am  told  that  if  I 
once  try  it  I  shall  eat  my  very  finfi;ers  after  it.  If  so,  it  would  be  no  very 
good  bargain,  though  the  crippled  and  lame  in  their  hands  enjoy  a  kind 
of  petty-canonry  in  the  alms  they  receive.    Thus,  by  one  means  or  an- 

^  A  oarriage,  in  Cervantes'  time,  was  an  article  of  luxury  of  the  utmost  rarity, 
and  was  an  object  of  ambition  among  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  Families  liter- 
ally ruined  themselves  in  order  to  indulge  in  this  expensive  object  of  vanity  and 
pride,  and  six  laws  (pragmaticas)  were  passed  in  the  short  space  between  1578 
und  1626,  to  repress  the  abuses  of  this  then  new  fashion.  According  to  Sandoval 
(^HUtoria  de  Carlot  QuintOf  part  ii.),  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  the 
year  1546,  that  the  first  carriage  ever  used  in  Spain  was  introduced  into  that 
eoimtry  from  Oermany.  Whole  towns,  says  he,  rushed  to  behold  this  curiosity, 
and  were  as  much  astonished  as  they  would  have  been  at  the  sight  of  a  centaur 
or  a  monster.  The  rage  for  carriages,  so  fatal  to  small  formnes,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  advantageous  to  great  lords,  who  till  tlien  never  went  out  unattended 
by  a  cortege  of  servants  of  all  ranks.  It  is  the  remark  of  a  contemporary,  Bon 
Luis  Biochero  (Di$eurio  del  imo  de  kn  co^m)  that,  **  by  means  of  carriages,  the 
nobility  dispense  with  an  army  of  domestics,  an  avant-guard  of  lackeys,  and  a 
rear-guard  of  pages." 
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Other,  you  are  sure  to  be  rich  and  happy.  Qod  make  you  ao^as  he  easily 
can,  and  keep  me  to  serve  you.    From  this  castle,  the  20th  July,  1614. 
**  Your  husband,  the  governor, 


•» 


«  •  • 


The  duchess,  having  read  the  letter,  said  to  Sancho :  '*  In  two  things 
the  good  governor  is  a  little  out  of  the  way.  First,  in  saying  or  in* 
ainuating  that  this  government  is  given  him  on  account  of  the  Iwes  he 
is  to  give  himself,  while  he  knows  and  cannot  deny  that,  when  my  lofd 
duke  promised  it  him,  nobody  dreamed  of  any  such  things  as  lashes  in 
the  world.  Secondly,  he  shows  himself  in  it  very  covetous,  and  I  would 
Jiot  have  him  be  griping,  for  avarice  bursts  the  bfig,  and  the  covetous 
governor  sells,  ini^ad  of  administering,  justice." — ^'  That  is  not  my  mean- 
ing, madam,"  answered  Sancho ;  ^  if  your  hdyship  thinks  this  letter 
dc«s  not  run  as  it  should  do,  it  is  but  tearing  it  to  pieces  and  writing  a 
new  one."— '^ No,  no,"  replied  the  duchess ;  ''this  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  I  will  have  the  duke  see  it."  They  then  went  to  a  garden,  where 
they  were  to  dine  that  day. 

The  duchess  showed  Sancho's  letter  to  the  duke,  who  was  highly 
diverted  with  it.  They  dined,  and  after  the  cloth  was  taken  awayt  and 
they  had  entertained  themselves  a  good  while  with  Sancho's  amusing 
conversation,  on  a  sudden  they  heard  the  shrill  sound  of  a  ^h^  accomp 
panied  by  that  of  a  hoarse  and  unbraced  drum.  They  all  discovered 
some  surprise  at  this  martial  and  doleful  harmony,  especially  Don  Quix* 
oCe,  who  could  not  contain  himself  in  his  seat  through  pure  emotion.  As 
for  Sancho,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  fear  carried  him  to  his  usual  refuge, 
which  was  the  skirts  of  the  duchess's  robe ;  for  the  sound  they  heaid 
was  really  most  sad  and  melancholy.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  silence 
and  suspense,  they  perceived  two  men  enter  the  garden  clad  in  mourn- 
ing-robes, so  long  tbot  they  swept  the  ground.  Each  of  them  came  beat- 
ing a  large  drum,  covered  also  with  bmck.    By  their  side  marched  the 
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fifefy  black  and  lagubrious  like  the  rest.  The  three  muncians  were  kir^ 
lowed  by  a  personage  of  gigantic  stature,  not  clad,  but  mantled  about 
with  a  robe  of  the  blackest  dye,  its  immense  train  trailing  along  the 
ground  a  long  distance  in  his  rear.  The  robe  was  girt  about  with  a 
broad  black  belt,  to  which  there  hung  an  enormous  scimitar,  black-hilted 
and  in  a  black  scabbard.  His  face  was  covered  with  a  transparent  black 
veil,  through  which  appeared  a  verv  lengthy  beard,  as  white  as  snow. 
He  marched  to  the  sound  of  the  drums  with  much  gravity  and  com* 
poeure.  In  short,  his  huge  bulk,  his  stateliness,  his  blackness,  his  cortege, 
might  very  well  surprise  all  who  beheld  him  and  were  not  in  the  secret. 
Thus  he  came  with  the  stateliness  and  solemnity  aforesaid,  and  kneeled 
down  before  the  duke,  who,  with  the  rest,  received  him  standing.  But 
the  duke  would  in  no  wise  sufier  him  to  speak  till  he  rose.  The  mon- 
strous spectre  did  so,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  upon  his  feet,  he  lifted  up 
the  veil  that  concealed  his  features.  He  thus  exposed  to  view  the  hor- 
ridest,  the  longest,  the  whitest,  and  the  thickest  beard  that  human  eyes 
till  then  had  ever  beheld.  He  soon  sent  forth  from  his  broad  and  ample 
breast  a  grave  and  sonorous  voice,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  duke,  he 
said: 

«'  Most  mighty  and  puissant  Sir,  I  am  called  Trifaldin  of  the  White 
Beard ;  I  am  squire  to  the  Countess  Trifaldi,  otherwise  called  the  Duenna 
Dolorida,  from  whom  I  bring  your  grandeur  a  message ;  namely,  that 
your  magnificence  would  be  pleased  to  give  her  permission  and  leave  to 
enter,  and  tell  her  distress,  wnich  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  wonder- 
fal  that  the  most  painful  imagination  in  the  world  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived. Bttt  first  she  desires  to  know  whether  the  valorous  and  invincible 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  resides  in  this  vour  castle,  in  quest  of  whom 
she  is  come  on  foot,  and  without  breaking  her  fast,  from  the  kingdom  of 
Caodaya,  to  this  your  territory,  a  thing  which  may  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  miracle,  or  ascribed  to  the  force  of  enchantment.  She  stands 
at  the  door  of  this  fortress  or  pleasure  house,  and  only  awaits  your  good 
pieasare  to  come  in.  I  have  said.'*  Upon  this  he  hemmed,  and  stroked 
IttB  beard  from  top  to  bottom  with  both  his  hands ;  and,  with  much  tran- 
quillity, stood  expecting  the  duke's  answer,  which  was  as  follows :  **  It 
is  DOW  many  days,  honest  Squire  Trifaldin  of  the  White  Beard,  since  we 
have  had  notice  of  the  misfortunes  of  my  lady  the  Countess  Trifaldi,  whom 
the  enchanters  have  occasioned  to  be  called  the  Duenna  Dolorida.  Tell 
her,  stupendous  Squire,  she  may  enter,  and  that  the  valiant  knight  Don 
ftaixote  de  la  Mancha  is  here,  from  whose  generous  disposition  she  may 
mk\y  promise  herself  all  kinds  of  aid  and  assistance.  Tell  her  also  from 
me,  that  if  my  favour  be  necessary,  it  shall  not  be  wanting,  since  I  am 
bound  to  it  by  being  a  knight,  seeing  that  to  such  it  particularly  belongs 
to  protect  all  sorts  of  women,  especially  injured  and  afflicted  matrons, 
such  as  her  ladyship."  Trifaldin,  hearing  this,  bent  a  knee  to  the  ground, 
and,  making  a  sign  to  the  fife  and  drums  to  play  he  walked  out  of  the 
gaiden  to  the  same  tune  and  with  the  same  solemnity  he  came  in,  leaving 
every  one  in  admiration  at  his  figure  and  deportment. 

The  duke  then  turned  to  Don  €tuixote :  **\n  short,"  he  said  to  him, 
**  renowned  knight,  neither  the  clouds  of  malice  nor  those  of  ignorance 
can  hide  or  obscure  the  light  of  valour  and  virtue.    This  I  say,  because 
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it  is  hardly  six  days  that  your  goodness  has  been  in  this  castle,  and  behold 
the  sorrowful  and  afflicted  are  already  come  in  qaest  of  you,  from  far  dis- 
tant and  remote  countries,  not  in  coaches,  or  upon  dromedaries,  but  on 
foot,  and  fasting,  trusting  they  shall  find  in  that  strenuous  arm  of  yours, 
the  remedy  for  their  troubles  and  distresses,  thanks  to  your  grand  exploitSt 
which  run  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth." — **  I 
wish,  my  lord  duke,"  answered  Don  Cluixote,  ^that  the  ecclesiastic  who 
the  other  day  expressed  so  much  ill-will  and  so  great  a  grudge  to  knights- 
errant,  were  now  here,  that  he  might  see  with  his  eyes  whether  or  not 
such  knifi;hts  are  necessary  in  the  world.  At  least  he  would  be  made 
sensible  that  the  extraordinarily  afflicted  and  disconsolate,  in  great  cases 
and  in  enormous  mishaps,  do  not  fly  for  a  remedy  to  the  houses  of  scholars, 
nor  to  those  of  country  parish-priests,  nor  to  the  cavalier  who  never  thinks 
of  stirring  from  his  own  town ;  nor  the  lazy  courtier,  who  rather  inquires 
after  news  to  tell  again,  than  endeavours  to  perform  actions  and  exploits 
for  others  to  relate  or  write  of  him.  Remedy  for  distress,  relief  in  neces- 
sities, protection  of  damsels,  the  consolation  of  widows,  are  nowhere  so 
readily  to  be  found  as  among  knights-errant.  And  that  I  am  one,  I  give 
infinite  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  shall  not  repine  at  any  hardship  or  trouble 
that  can  befal  me  in  so  honourable  an  exercise.  Let  this  matron  come, 
and  make  what  request  she  pleases ;  I  will  commit  her  redress  to  the 
force  of  my  arm  ana  the  intrepid  resolution  of  the  heart  which  impels  it." 
The  duke  and  duchess  were  highly  delighted  to  see  how  well  Don 
Cluixote  answered  their  intention ;  and  their  pleasure  was  augmented 
when  they  heard  Sancho  chime  in  as  follows :— 
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Ill    WHICH    D    OOMTiNUED    THB    FAMOUS    ADVENTURE    OF    THB    DUBNNA 

DOLORIDA. 

^I  SHOULD  be  loth,*'  said  Sancho,  *uhat  this  madam  duenna  should  lay 
any  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  my  promised  government ;  for  I  have 
heard  an  apothecary  of  Toledo,  who  talked  like  a  goldfinch,  say  that, 
where  duennas  have  to  do,  no  good  thing  can  e'er  ensue.  Holy  Virgin ! 
what  an  enemy  was  that  apothecary  to  them !  Hence  I  conclude  that, 
since  all  duennas  are  trouolesome  and  impertinent,  of  what  quality  or 
condition  soever  they  be,  what  must  the  afflicted,  or  doleful, or  dolorous^ 
be,  as  they  say  this  same  countess  Three  skirts  or  Three  tails  is  '"^t  for  in 
my  country,  skirts  and  tails,  and  tails  and  skirts,  are  all  one.'* — ^  Peace, 
fnend  Sancho,"  said  Don  Cluixote :  "  since  this  lady  duenna  comes  in 
quest  of  me  from  so  remote  a  country,  she  cannot  tie  one  of  those  the 
apothecary  has  in  his  list.  Besides,  this  is  a  countess,  and  when  count- 
esses serve  as  duennas,  it  must  be  as  attendants  upon  queens  and  em- 
presses ;  for  in  their  own  houses  they  conunand,  and  are  served  in  their 
turn  by  other  duennas.** 

To  this.  Donna  Rodriguez,  who  was  present,  ouickly  added :  ^  My 
lady  duchess  has  duennas  in  her  service  who  might  have  been  countesses, 
if  fortune  had  pleased.  But  laws  go  on  kings'  errands.  Liet  no  one, 
however,  speak  ill  of  duennas,  especially  of  the  ancient  maiden  ones,  for, 
though  I  am  not  of  that  number,  yet  I  well  know  and  clearly  perceive  the 
advantage  a  maiden  duenna  has  over  a  widow  duenna ;  though  a  pair  of 
shears  cut  us  all  out  of  the  same  piece." — **^  For  all  that,"  rephed  Sancho, 


**  there  is  still  so  much  to  be  sheared  about  your  duennas,  according  to  my 
apothecary,  that  it  is  better  not  to  stir  the  rice,  though  it  bum  to  the  pot." 
— •*  These  squires,*'  rejoined  Donna  Rodriguez,  •*  are  always  our  ene- 
mies ;  as  they  are  a  kind  of  fairies  that  haunt  the  anti-chambers,  and  spy 
us  at  every  turn,  the  hours  they  are  not  at  their  beads,  which  are  not  a 
few,  they  employ  in  speaking  ill  of  us,  unburying  our  bones  and  burying 
our  reputations.  But  let  me  tell  these  moving  blocks,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  teeth,  we  will  continue  to  h've  in  the  world  and  in  the  best  families, 
though  we  starve  for  it,  and  cover  our  delicate  or  not  delicate  bodies  with 
a  threadbare  black  petticoat,  as  people  cover  a  dunghill  with  a  piece  of 
tapestry  on  a  procession  day.    In  faith,  if  I  might  and  had  time,  I  would 

^  VariouB  meanings  of  the  word  dolorida. 

**  Sancho  is  here  guilty  of  a  pun  on  the  name  of  the  counteis  Trifaidi.    Falda 
meant  the  skirt  of  a  coat,  the  lappet  of  a  gown. 
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make  all  here  present,  and  all  the  world  besides,  know  that  there  is  no 
virtue  bat  is  contained  in  a  duenna.*' — ^**I  am  of  opinion,"  said  the 
duchess,  '*  that  my  good  Donna  Rodriguez  is  in  the  right,  and  very  much 
so.  But  she  must  wait  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  defend  her- 
self and  the  rest  of  the  duennas,  to  confound  the  ill  opinion  of  that  wicked 
apothecary,  and  root  out  what  the  great  Sancho  has  in  his  breast.'*— 
**  Ever  since  the  fumes  of  government  have  cot  into  my  head,"  rejoined 
Sancho,  **  I  have  lost  the  megrims  of  squireship,  and  care  not  a  wild  Ag 
for  all  the  duennas  in  the  world." 

This  dialogue  about  duennas  might  have  continued,  had  they  not  heard 
the  drums  and  fifes  strike  up  again, Isy  which  they  understood  the  Duenna 
Dolorida  was  just  entering.  The  duchess  asked  the  duke  whether  it  was 
not  proper  to  go  and  meet  her,  since  she  was  a  countess  and  a  person  of 
quality.  **  As  she  is  a  countess,"  said  Sancho,  before  the  duke  could 
answer,  **it  is  very  fit  your  grandeurs  should  go  to  receive  her;  but,  as 
she  is  a  duenna,  I  am  of  opinion  you  should  not  stir  a  step."—*'  Who  bid 
you  intermeddle  in  this  matter,  Sancho  ?"  said  Don  Q,uixote.  **  Who, 
sir?"  answered  Sancho;  **I  myself,  who  have  a  right  to  intermeddle,  as 
a  squire  who  has  learned  the  rules  of  courtesy  in  the  school  of  your  wor- 
ship, who  is  the  best-bred  knight  courtesy  ever  produced.  Tn  these  mat- 
ters, as  I  have  heard  your  worship  say,  one  may  as  well  lose  the  game 
hy  a  card  too  much  as  a  card  too  little,  and  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufS- 
cient." — ^  It  is  even  so,  as  Sancho  says,"  added  the  duke ;  **  we  shall 
soon  see  what  kind  of  countess  this  is,  and  by  that  we  shall  judge  what 
courtesy  is  due  to  her." 

The  drums  and  fife  now  entered,  as  they  did  the  first  time ;  and  here 
the  author  ends  this  short  chapter  to  begin  another,  in  which  he  continues 
the  same  adventure,  which  is  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  history. 
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IN  WHICH   AN   ACCOUNT  18  OITEN  OF  THE  DUENNA  DOLORIDa'a  UNHAFFT 

FATE. 

Don  GluixoTE  beheld  twelve  duennas  enter  the  garden  after  the  doleful 
musics  they  were  divided  into  two  files,  all  clad  in  large  religious  robes 
of  milled  serge,  with  white  veils  of  thin  muslin,  so  long  that  only  the 
border  of  the  robe  appeared.  After  these  came  the  countess  Trifaidi, 
whom  Squire  Trifaldin  of  the  White  Beard  led  by  the  hand.  She  was 
clad  in  a  robe  of  the  finest  serge,  which,  if  knapped,  each  erain  would 
have  been  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  The  train  or  tail  was  divided  into 
three  corners,  supported  by  three  pages,  clad  in  black,  making  a  sightly 
and  mathematical  figure  with  the  three  acute  angles  formed  by  the  three 
corners ;  whence  all  that  saw  them  concluded  she  was  therefore  called  the 
countess  Trifaldi,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  Countess  of  the  Three  skirts. 
Ben  Elngeli  says  that  was  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and  that  her  right  title 
was  the  countess  Wolfina,  because  her  domain  abounded  in  wolves,  and 
had  these  wolves  been  foxes,  she  would  have  been  styled  countess  Rey- 
nard ;  it  being  the  custom  in  those  parts  for  great  persons  to  take  their 
titles  from  the  thing  or  things  in  which  their  estates  most  abounded.  But 
this  countess*  in  &vour  of  the  new  cut  of  her  traiut  quitted  her  title  of 
Wolfina*  to  take  that  of  TriAildi. 

The  twelve  duennas  with  the  lady  advanced  a  procession  pace,  their 
faces  covered  with  black  veib,  and  not  transparent,  like  Trifaldin's,  but* 
on  the  conuary,  so  close  that  nothing  could  be  seen  through  them.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  this  squadron  of  duennas,  the  duke,  duchess,  and  Don 
Cluizote  rose  from  their  seats,  as  did  all  the  rest  who  beheld  the  grand 
procession.  The  twelve  duennas  halted,  and  formed  a  hne,  through 
which  the  Dolorida  advanced,  without  Trifaldin's  letting  ffo  her  hand. 
The  duke,  duchess,  and  I>on  €tuizote,  stepped  forward  about  a  dozen 
paces  to  receive  her.  She,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  with  a  voice  rather 
harsh  and  coarse  than  harmonious  and  delicate,  said : 

*«May  it  please  your  grandeurs  to  spare  condescendinff  to  do  so  great 
a  courtesy  to  your  valet, — ^I  mean  your  handmaid,— tor  such  is  my 
affliction  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer  as  I  ought  In  effect,  my 
strange  and  unheard-of  misfortune  has  carried  away  my  understanding  I 
know  not  whither,  though  surely  it  must  be  a  vast  way  off,  since  the  more 
I  seek  it,  the  less  I  find  it."—'*  He  would  want  it,  lady  countess,*'  an- 
swered the  duke,  '<  who  could  not  judge  of  your  worth  by  your  person, 
which,  without  seeing  any  more,  merits  the  whole  cream  of  courtesy*  and 
the  whole  flower  of  well-bred  ceremonies.'*  And,  raisinff  her  by  the 
21* 
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hand,  he  led  her  to  a  chair  close  by  the  duchess,  who  also  leceived  her 
with  much  civility.  Don  Cluixote  held  his  peace,  and  Sancho  was  dying 
with  impatience  to  see  the  face  of  the  Trifaldi,  or  some  one  of  her  many 
duennas.  But  it  was  not  possible,  till  they  of  their  own  accord  unveiled 
themselves. 

Every  one  now  keeping  silence,  in  expectation  who  should  break  it 
first,  the  Duenna  Dolorida  began  in  these  words :  **  Ckmfident  I  am,  most 
mighty  lord,  most  beautiful  bdy  and  most  discreet  bystandere,  that  my 
most  utter  wretchedness  will  find  in  your  most  valorous  breasts  a  protec- 
tion no  less  placid  than  generous  and  dolorous ;  for  such  it  is  that  it  is 
sufiicient  to  mollify  marble,  soften  diamond,  and  melt  the  steel  of  the 
hardest  heart  in  the  world. — But,  before  it  ventures  on  the  public  stage 
of  your  hearing  (not  to  say  of  your  ears),  I  should  be  glad  to  oe  informed 
whether  the  refinedissimo  knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manchissima,  and 
his  squirissimo  Panza,  be  in  the  bosom  of  this  illustnssime  company.'*— 
**  Panza,"  cried  Sancho,  before  any  body  eke  could  answer,  ^  is  here ; 
also  Don  Cluixotissimo.  You,  therefore,  Dolorodissimo  Duenniasima, 
may  say  what  you  pleasissima,  for  we  are  all  ready  and  preparedissimo 
to  be  your  servantissimos.*'* 

Upon  this,  Don  Cluixote  stood  up,  and  difectmg  his  diacoaise  to  the 
Duenna  Dolorida,  he  said :  **  If  your  distresses,  afflicted  lady,  can  promise 
themselves  any  remedy  from  the  valour  or  fortitude  of  a  knight-errant, 
behold  mine,  which,  though  weak  and  scanty,  shall  all  be  employed  in 
your  service.  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancba,  whose  function  it  is  to 
succour  the  distressed  of  all  sorts.    This  being  the  case,  as  it  really  is. 

Sou  need  not,  madam,  bespeak  good  will,  nor  have  recourse  to  pream- 
les ;  but,  plainly  and  without  circumlocution,  tell  your  griefs.  You  are 
within  hearing  of  those  who  know  how  to  compassionate,  if  not  to  redress 
them." 

When  the  Duenna  Dolorida  heard  this,  she  made  a  show  as  if  she 
would  prostrate  herself  at  Don  Quixote's  feet,  and  actually  did  so ;  and* 
strugghng  to  kiss  them,  said :  **  I  prostrate  myself,  O  invincible  knight, 
before  these  feet  and  legs,  as  the  bases  and  pillars  of  knight-errantry. 
These  feet  will  I  kiss,  on  whose  steps  the  whole  remedy  of  my  miafor- 
tunes  hangs  and  depends,  O  valorous  errant,  whose  true  exploits  out- 
strip and  obscure  the  fabulous  ones  of  the  Amadises,  Esplandians,  and 
Belianises."  Then,  leaving  Don  Quixote,  she  turned  to  Sancho  Panza, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said :  *'  O  thou,  the  most  trusty  squire  that 
ever  served  knight-errant,  in  the  present  or  past  ages,  whose  goodness  is 
of  greater  extent  than  the  beard  of  m}r  companion  Trifiildin,  here  present  1 
well  mayest  thou  vaunt  that,  in  serving  Don  Quixote,  thou  dost  serve  in 
miniature  the  whole  tribe  of  knights  that  ever  handled  arms  in  the  world. 
I  conjure  thee,  by  what  thou  owest  to  thy  own  fidelity  and  goodness,  to 
become  an  importunate  intercessor  for  me  with  my  lord,  that  he  would 
instantly  favour  the  humblest  and  unhappiest  of  countesses." 

*  It  is  observable,  that  Saocho  has  acateness  enough  to  answer  the  matron  in 
her  own  fastlan  style,  while  Don  Quixote,  having  no  notion  of  ridicule,  lets  it 
pass.  The  reader  must  have  taken  notice  how  much  Sancho  is  improved  in 
this  second  part ;  for  acutenets  or  affectation  seem  not  to  have  belonged  to  hia 
tttriginal  eharaotei. 
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SsDcho  answered :  "  Whother  my  goodness,  madam,  be  or  be  not  as 
Idi^  and  as  broad  as  your  squire's  brard,  signifies  liltle  to  me.  So  that 
my  toul  be  bearded  and  whiabered  when  it  departs  tbis  life,  I  care  tittle 
or  nothing  for  beards  here  below.  Moreover,  without  these  wbeedlines 
and  beseechings,  I  will  desire  my  master  (who  I  know  has  a  kindness  for 
me,  especially  now  that  he  wants  me  for  a  certain  business],  to  favour  and 
assist  yonr  ladyship  in  whatever  he  can.  Unfold  your  griefs,  tnadam,  let 
as  into  the  particulars,  and  leave  us  alone  to  manage,  for  we  shall  under- 
stand one  another." 

The  duke  and  duchess  were  ready  to  burst  with  laughing,  and  com' 
mended  in  their  thoughts  the  smartness  and  dissimulation  of  the  Tiifaldi. 
The  latter,  having  re-seated  herself,  said;  "Of  the  famous  kingdom  of 
Candaya,  which  lies  between  the  great  Trapobana  and  the  South  3ea, 
two  leagues  beyond  Cape  Comoria,  was  queen  Donna  Magoncia,  widow 
of  king  Archipiela,  her  lord  and  husband.  From  their  marriage  sprung 
the  In&Qta  Antonomasia,  heiress  of  the  kingdom,  which  Infanta  Antono- 
mas ia  was  educated  under  my  care  and  instruction,  as  being  the  most 
noble  and  ancient  duenna  among  those  who  waited  upon  her  mother. 
Now,  in  process  of  time,  the  young  Antonomasia  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen, with  such  perfection  of  beauty,  that  nature  could  not  raise  it  a  pitch 
higher,  and,  what  is  more,  discretion  itself  was  but  a  child  to  her.  In 
fjooi  truth,  she  was  as  discreet  as  she  was  laii ;  and  she  was  the  &iieat 
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creature  in  the  world,  and  is  so  stiO,  if  envious  fates  and  bard-bearted 
destinies  have  not  cut  short  her  thread  of  life.  But  surely  they  have  not 
done  it ;  for  heaven  would  never  permit  that  so  much  injury  should  be 
done  to  the  world,  as  to  tear  off  such  an  unripe  cluster  from  the  fairest 
vine  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Of  this  beauty,  never  sufficiently  extolled 
by  my  feeble  tongue,  an  infinite  number  of  princes,  as  well  natives  as 
foreigners,  grew  enamoured.  Among  them,  a  private  gentleman  of  the 
court  dared  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  heaven  of  so  much  beauty,  coa- 
fidin?  in  his  youth,  his  handsome  person,  his  many  abilities  and  graces, 
and  me  faciHty  and  felicity  of  his  wit.  For  I  must  tell  your  grandeurs, 
if  it  be  no  offence,  that  he  touched  the  guitar  so  as  to  make  it  speak ;  that 
he  was,  moreover,  a  poet  and  a  fine  dancer,  and  that  he  could  make  bird- 
cages so  well  as  to  get  his  living  by  it  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  So 
many  qualifications  and  endowments  were  sufficient  to  oveitum  a  moon- 
tain,  much  more  a  tender  virgin.  But  all  his  gentility,  graceful  behaviour, 
and  fine  accomplishments  would  have  signified  little  or  nothing  towards 
the  conquest  of  my  pupil's  fortress,  if  the  audacious  robber  had  not  art- 
fully contrived  to  reduce  me  first.  The  assassin  and  barbarous  vagabond 
began  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  my  good  will,  and  suborn  my  inclina- 
tion, that  I  might,  like  a  treacherous  keeper  as  I  was,  deliver  up  to  him 
the  key  of  the  fortress  I  guarded.  He  succeeded  in  imposinc  upon  my 
understanding,  and  got  from  me  my  consent,  by  means  of  f  know  not 
what  toys  and  trinkets  he  presented  me  with.  But  that  which  chiefly 
brought  me  over  to  his  purpose,  was  a  stanza  which  I  heard  him  sing 
one  night  throup^h  a  grate  that  looked  into  an  alley  where  he  stood,  which, 
if  I  remember  nght,  ran  thus : 

*  The  tyrant  fidr,  whose  beauty  sent 
The  throbbing  mischief  to  my  heart, 
The  more  my  anguish  to  augment, 
Forbids  me  to  reveal  the  smart  "^.^ 

^  The  stanza  seemed  to  be  of  gold,  and  his  voice  of  honey ;  and  many 
a  time  since  have  I  thought,  considering  the  mishap  I  fell  into,  that  poets* 
at  least  amatory  poets,  ought,  as  Plato  advised,  to  be  banished  from  all 
good  and  well-regulated  commonwealths ;  for  they  write  couplets,  not  like 
uiose  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  which  divert  women,  and  make  children 
weep,  but  such  pointed  things  as,  like  smooth  thorns,  pierce  the  soul,  and 
wound  like  lightning,  leaving  the  garment  whole  and  unsinged.  Another 
time  he  sung: 

"**  De  la  dulce  mi  enemiga 

Nace  UQ  mal  que  al  alma  hiere, 
Y  por  mas  tormento  qtriere 
Que  se  sienta  y  no  se  diga. 

This  quatrain  is  translated  from  the  Italian.  The  original  as  written  by  Sera- 
flno  Aquilano,  is  as  follows : 

De  la  dolce  mia  nemica 

Nasce  un  duol  ch'esser  mon  suole : 

E  par  piu  tormento  vuole 

Che  si  senta  e  non  si  dica. 
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'  CoraOf  Death,  with  gently  stealing  pace, 

And  take  me  unperceived  away, 
Nor  let  me  see  thy  wished-for  face, 
Lest  joy  my  fleeting  life  should  stay."* ' 

with  other  soch  couplets  and  diities  as  enchant  when  sang,  and  delight 
when  written.  But  when  the  poets  condescend  to  compose  a  kind  of 
verses,  at  that  time  in  fashion  in  Candaya,  which  they  call  9eguidiUa»  '^y 
they  presently  occasion  a  dancing  of  the  soul,  a  tickling  of  the  fancy, 
perpetual  agitation  of  the  body,  and  histly,  a  kind  of  quicksilver  of  all  the 
senses.  Therefore  I  say,  most  noble  auditors,  that  such  versifiers  deserve 
to  be  banished  to  the  Islands  of  Lizards  *°*.  But,  in  truth,  they  are  not  to 
blame ;  the  simpletons  who  commend  them,  and  the  idiots  who  believe 
them,  only  are  in  fault.  Had  I  been  the  honest  duenna  I  ought,  his 
nightly  serenades  had  not  moved  me,  nor  had  I  believed  those  poetical 
expressions,  dying  1  live,  in  ice  I  bum,  I  shiver  in  flames^  in  despair  1 
fwpe^  1  ^  yet  stay,  with  other  impossibilities  of  the  same  stamp,  with 
which  his  serenades  abounded.  And  when  we  are  promised  the  phoenix 
of  Arabia,  the  crown  of  Ariadne,  the  hairs  of  the  sun,  the  pearls  of  the 
South  Sea,  the  gold  of  Tiber,  and  the  balsam  of  Pancaya,  the  poets  fi:ive 
their  pens  the  greatest  scope ;  it  costing  them  little  to  promise  what  uey 
are  unable  to  perform.  But,  woe  is  me,  unhappy  wretch !  whither  do  I 
stray  ?  what  folly  or  what  madness  hurries  me  to  recount  the  faults  of 
others,  having  so  many  of  my  own  to  relate  ?  Woe  !  woe  is  me,  unhappy 
creature  that  I  am !  Not  his  verses  and  serenades,  but  my  own  simplicity 
vancjuished  roe.  My  imprudence,  my  great  ignorance,  and  my  little 
caution,  melted  me  down,  opened  the  way  and  smoothed  the  passage  for 
Don  Clavijo,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  aforesaid  cavalier.  Through  my 
intervention,  he  entered,  not  once,  but  often,  in  the  chamber  of  the  (not 
by  him  but  by  me)  betrayed  Antonomasia,  under  the  title  of  her  lawful 
husband ;  for,  though  a  sinner,  I  would  never  have  consented,  without 
his  being  her  husband,  that  he  should  have  come  within  the  shadow  of 
her  shoe-string.  No,  no ;  marriage  must  be  the  forerunner  of  any  business 
of  this  kind  undertaken  by  me.  Only  there  was  one  mischief  in  it,  which 
was  the  disparity  between  them,  Don  Clavijo  being  but  a  private  gentle- 
man, and  the  Infanta  Antonomasia  heiress,  as  I  have  already  said,  of  the 
kingdom.  This  intrigue  lay  concealed  and  wrapped  up  in  the  sagacity 
of  my  cautious  management  for  some  time ;  but  I  soon  perceived  it  begin 
to  show  itself  in  I  know  not  what  kind  of  rounding  of  Antonomasia's 
person.    The  dread  of  discovery  made  us  three  lay  our  heads  together, 

'**  Yen,  muerte,  tan  esoondida 

Que  no  te  sienta  venir, 
Porque  el  placer  del  morix 
No  me  tome  k  dar  la  vida. 

This  quatrain  was  first  written,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  second  and  third 
lines,  by  the  commander  Escriba. 

"**  The  teguidilkuj  also  called  cophu  de  la  uguida  (sequent  couplets),  which 
began  to  be  in  feshion  in  CerTantes'  time,  are  short  strophes  in  little  versesy  set 
to  light  and  quick  music.    They  are  dances  as  well  as  poetry. 

***  The  desert  islands. 
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and  the  result  was  that,  before  the  unhappy  slip  should  come  to  light, 
Don  Clavijo  should  demand  Antonomasia  in  marriage  before  the  vicar,  in 
virtue  of  a  written  promise,  signed  by  the  Infanta  and  civen  him,  to  be 
his  wife,  worded  by  my  wit,  and  in  such  strong  terms,  that  the  force  of 
Samson  was  not  able  to  break  through  it.  The  necessary  steps  were 
taken ;  the  vicar  saw  the  contract  and  took  the  lady*s  confession ;  she 
acknowledged  the  whole,  and  was  ordered  into  the  custody  of  an  honest 
alguazil  of  the  court.*' 

"  What !"  cried  Sancho,  *<  are  thefe  court-alguazils,  poets  and  segtddil' 
las  in  Candaya  too  ?  I  swear  I  think  the  world  is  the  same  every where« 
But,  madam  Trifaldi,  pray  make  haste ;  it  grows  late,  and  I  die  to  hear 
the  end  of  this  so  very  long  story.'*—**  That  I  will,'*  answered  the  countess. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


WHEBXIN  THX  COUNTXflS  TRIFALDI  CONTINUES  HER  SURPRISING  AND 

MEMORABLE   HISTORY. 

Don  €tuizoTE  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and  the  duchess  was  highly  de- 
lighted at  every  word  Sancho  spoke.  The  knight,  however,  ordered  him 
to  keep  silence,  while  the  £>olohda  continued  as  follows :  ^  In  short,  after 
many  pros  and  cons,  the  Infanta  standing  stiffly  to  her  enga^ment,  with- 
out varying  or  departing  from  the  declaration  first  made  by  her,  the  vicar 
pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  Don  Clavijo,  and  gave  her  to  him  to 
wife ;  at  which  the  queen,  Donna  Magoncia,  mother  to  the  Infanta  An- 
tonomasia,  was  so  much  disturbed,  that  we  buried  her  in  three  days*  time." 
— '*  She  died,  then,  I  suppose,"  said  Sancho.  ^  Most  assuredly,'*  answered 
Trifaldin,  **  for  in  Candaya  they  do  not  bury  the  living,  but  the  dead." 
»»•<  Master  squire,"  replied  Sancho,  **  it  has  happened  ere  now  that  a 
person  in  a  swoon  has  been  buried  for  dead,  and,  in  my  opinion,  queen 
Magoncia  ou^ht  to  have  swooned  away  rather  than  have  died,  for,  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.  The  Infanta's  transgression,  moreover,  was 
not  so  great  that  she  should  lay  it  so  much  to  heart.  Had  the  lady  mar- 
ried a  page,  or  any  other  servant  of  the  family,  as  I  am  told  mcmy  others 
have  done,  the  mischief  had  been  without  remedy;  but  she  having  made 
choice  of  a  cavalier,  so  much  a  gentleman,  and  of  such  parts  as  he  is 
described  to  us*  verily,  verily,  though  it  was  foolish,  it  was  not  so  very 
much  so  as  some  people  think.  For,  according  to  the  rules  of  my  master, 
who  is  here  present,  and  will  not  let  me  lie,  as  bishops  are  made  out  of 
learned  men,  so  kings  and  emperors  may  be  made  out  of  cavaliers,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  errant." — **  You  are  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Cluixote,  **  for  a  knight-errant,  give  him  but  two  inches  of  good  luck,  ranks 
next. to  the  greatest  lord  in  the  world.  But  let  madam  Dolorida  proceedy 
for  I  fancy  3ie  bitter  part  of  this  hitherto  sweet  story  is  still  behind."— 
*«The  bitter  behind!*'  answered  the  countess:  ''Aye,  and  so  bitter,  that 
in  comparison,  wormwood  is  sweet  and  rue  savoury." 

**  The  queen  being  now  dead,  and  not  swooned  away,  we  buried  her ; 
but  scarcelv  had  we  covered  her  with  earth,  and  pronounced  the  last 
farewell,  when  suddenly,  quU  tdUafando  temperet  a  lacrymu''^\  upon 

""In  ironical  alliuion  to  the  celebrated  apostrophe  of  Tirgil,  in  which  .^neas 
reconnts  to  Dido  the  misfortunes  of  Troy. 

Qnis  talia  fkndo 
Msrrmidonam,  Bolopamve,  ant  darl  miles  Xnywei, 
Temperet  a  lacrymis (^Ma^  lib.  xi.) 
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the  queen's  sepulchre  appeared,  mounted  on  a  wooden  horse,  the  giant 
Malambruno,  M^[oncia*8  cousin-german,  who,  besides  being  cruel,  is  also 
an  enchanter.  This  giant,  in  revenge  of  his  cousin's  death,  and  in  chas- 
tisement of  the  boldness  of  Don  Clavijo  and  the  folly  of  Antonomasia,  lefl 
them  both  enchanted  by  his  art  upon  the  very  sepulchre ;  her  he  con- 
verted into  a  monkey  of  brass,  and  nim  into  a  fearful  crocodile  of  an  un- 
known metal.  Between  them  lies  a  plate  of  metal  likewise,  with  letters 
engraven  upon  it  in  the  Syriac  language,  which  being  rendered  into  the 
Candayan,  and  now  into  the  Castilian,  contains  this  sentence:  ^These 
two  premmptuou8  lovers  shall  not  recover  their  pristine  form  till  the 
valorous  Manchegan  shall  enter  into  single  combat  with  me;  for  the 
destinies  reserve  this  unheard'of  adventure  for  his  great  valour  alone,* 
This  done,  he  unsheathed  a  ponderous  scimitar,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hair  of  my  head,  he  made  show  as  if  he  would  cut  my  throat,  or  whip  off 
my  head  at  a  blow.  I  was  frightened  to  death,  and  my  voice  stuck  in  my 
throat ;  nevertheless,  recovering  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  with  a  trem- 
bling and  doleful  voice  I  used  such  entreaties  as  prevailed  with  him  to 
suspend  the  execution  'of  his  rigorous  purpose.  Finally,  he  sent  for  all 
the  duennas  of  the  palace,  being  those  here  present,  and  after  having 
exaggerated  our  fault  and  inveighed  against  the  qualities  of  duennas, 
their  wicked  plots  and  worse  intrigues,  at  the  same  time  charging  them 
with  all  the  blame  that  I  alone  deserved,  he  said  he  would  not  chastise  ns 
with  capital  punishment,  but  with  other  lengthened  pains,  which  wouM 
put  us  to  a  kmd  of  civil  and  perpetual  death.  The  very  moment  that  he 
made  an  end  of  speaking,  we  all  felt  the  pores  of  our  feces  open,  and  a 
pricking  pain  all  over  them  like  the  pricking  of  needles.  Immediately 
we  clapped  our  hands  to  our  faces,  and  found  them  in  the  condition  you 
shall  see  presently." 

Then  the  Dolorida  and  the  rest  of  the  duennas,  lifted  up  the  veils 
which  concealed  them,  and  discovered  their  faces  all  planted  with  beards, 
some  red,  some  black,  some  white,  and  some  piebald.  At  this  sight  the 
duke  and  duchess  seemed  to  wonder,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Pftnza 
were  amazed,  and  all  present  astonished.    The  Trifakli  proceeded : 

«*Thus  that  wicked  and  evil-minded  felon  Melambruno  punished  ust 
covering  the  soft  smoothness  of  our  faces  with  the  ruggedness  of  these 
bristles.  Would  to  Heaven  he  had  struck  off  our  heads  with  his  enoi^ 
mous  scimitar,  rather  than  have  obscured  the  light  of  our  countenances 
with  these  brushes  that  overspread  them !  for,  noble  lords  and  lady,  if 

we  rightly  consider  it. ,  and  what  I  am  now  going  to  say  I  would 

speak  with  rivers  of  tears ;  but  the  consideration  of  our  misfortune,  and 
tne  seas  our  eyes  have  already  wept,  keep  them  without  moisture,  and  as 
dry  as  beards  of  com,  therefore  I  will  speak  it  without  tears.  I  say  then, 
whither  can  a  duenna  with  a  beard  ffo?  what  fiither  or  what  mother  will 
bewail  her  ?  who  will  succour  her  ?  for  if,  when  her  grain  is  the  smoothest 
and  her  face  tortured  with  a  thousand  sorts  of  washes  and  ointments,  she 
can  find  scarcely  any  body  to  show  kindness  to  her,  what  must  she  do 
when  her  face  is  become  a  wood  ?  O  ye  duennas,  my  dear  companions, 
in  an  unlucky  hour  were  we  born,  and  in  an  evil  minute  did  our  fathers 
beget  us !"    So  saying,  the  Trifitldi  feigned  to  faint  away. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


OF  HATTERS   RELATING   TO  THIS  ADVEVTVRE  AND  TO  THIS  MEMORABLE 

HISTORY. 

Verily  and  of  a  truth,  all  who  take  pleasure  in  such  histories  as  this, 
ought  to  he  thankful  to  its  original  author,  Cid  Hamet,  for  his  curious  ex- 
actness in  recording  the  minutest  circumstances  thereof,  without  omitting 
any  thing,  how  trining  soever,  but  bringing  every  thine^  distinctly  to  light. 
He  paints  thoughts,  discovers  imagination,  answers  the  silent,  clears  up 
doubts,  resolves  arguments,  and,  lastly,  manifests  the  least  atoms  of  the 
most  inquisitive  desire.  O  most  celebrated  author!  O  happy  Don 
Quixote  I  O  famous  Dulcinea !  O  facetious  Sancho  Panza !  live  each, 
jointly  and  severally,  infinite  ages  for  the  general  pleasure  and  pastime 
of  the  living ! 

Now  the  story  says  that  when  Sancho  saw  the  Dolorida  faint  away, 
he  cried :  ^  Upon  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  and  by  the  blood  of  all  my 
ancestors  the  Panzas,  I  swear  I  never  heard  or  saw,  that  my  master  never 
told  me,  and  that  such  an  adventure  as  this  never  entered  into  his  thoughts. 
A  thousand  devils  take  thee  (I  would  not  curse  anybody)  for  an  enchanter 
and  a  giant,  Malarobruno !  Couldst  thou  find  no  punishment  to  inflict 
upon  these  sinners  but  that  of  bearding  them  ?  Had  it  not  been  better 
(I  am  sure  it  had  been  better  for  them)  to  have  whipt  off  half  their  noses, 
though  they  had  snuffled  for  it,  than  to  have  clapped  them  on  beards  ?  I 
will  lay  a  wager  they  have  not  wherewith  to  pay  for  shaving." — ^*»  That 
is  true,  sir,"  answered  one  of  the  twelve ;  '*  we  have  not  wherewithal  to 
keep  ourselves  clean.  Therefore,  to  shift  as  well  as  we  can,  some  of  us 
use  sticking  plasters  of  pitch.  These,  applied  to  the  face  and  pulled  off 
with  a  jerk,  leave  us  as  sleek  and  smooth  as  the  bottom  of  a  stone  mortar. 
Though  there  are  women  in  Candaya  who  go  from  house  to  house  to  take 
off  the  hair  of  the  body,  and  shape  the  eye-brows,  and  do  other  jobs  per- 
taining to  women  *• ; — yet  we,  who  are  my  lady's  duennas,  would  never 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them ;  for  most  of  them  smell  of  the  procuress ; 
and  if  we  are  not  relieved  by  Signor  Don  Quixote,  with  beards  shall  we 
be  carried  to  our  graves." — ^»*Mine,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  "shall  be 
plucked  off  in  the  country  of  the  Moors,  rather  than  not  free  you  from 
yours." 

By  this  time  the  countess  Trifaldi  was  come  to  herself.  "  The  mur- 
munng  sound  of  that  promise,  valorous  knight,"  said  she,  "  reached  my 

*"  Tliese  women,  whoee  office  was  very  popular  in  Cervantes'  time,  were  then 
called  vtUenu. 
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ears  in  the  midii  of  my  swoon,  and  was  the  occasion  of  my  cotning  oat 
of  it,  and  recovering  my  seases.  So  once  again  I  beseech  you,  illustrious, 
eiraat  and  inTinciole  sir,  that  your  gracious  promises  may  be  conrerted 
into  deeds." — "It  shall  not  rest  with  me,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  In- 
fonn  me,  madam,  what  it  is  I  am  to  do,  for  my  inclination  is  fully  dispOMd 
to  serve  you." — "  The  case  is,"  answered  the  Dolorida,  "  that  from  hence 
to  the  kingdom  of  Candaya,  if  you  go  by  land,  it  is  five  thousand  league*, 
one  or  two  more  or  leas.  But  if  you  do  through  the  air  in  a  direct  line, 
it  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eerea.  You  must  know 
also,  that  Malambnino  told  me  that,  when  fortune  should  furnish  me  with 
the  knight  our  delirerer,  be  would  send  him  a  steed,  much  better  and 
with  fewer  vicious  tricks  than  a  poat-horae  returned  to  his  stage,  for  it  is 
to  be  that  very  wooden  horse,  upon  which  the  valiant  Peter  of  Provence 


carried  offthe  fair  Magalona "".  This  horse  is  governed  by  a  peg  he  baa 
in  his  forehead,  which  serves  for  a  bridle,  and  he  flies  through  the  air 
with  such  swiftness,  that  one  would  think  the  devil  himself  carried  bim. 
This  same  horse,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  waa  the  workmanship  of 
the  sage  Merlin,  who  lent  him  to  Count  Peler,  who  was  his  friend,  and 
who  took  great  journeys  on  the  wooden  steed's  beck,  and  stole,  as  has 
been  said,  the  bir  Magaiona,  carrying  her  behind  him  through  the  air, 
and  leaving  all  who  beheld  him  from  the  earth  staring  and  astonished. 

•*  Cervanlrs  tcxik  the  idea  of  hi)  wooden  horse  from  the  Hittory  ef  tht  fair 
Magalma.  dauglutr  of  Iht  tang  of  Napln,  anrf  of  Ptttr,  mm  of  tht  amnt  of  Prmtntt, 
■  cfaivalrio  TomuuM  printed  at  Seville  in  1S39.  Chauoer,  the  fiithei  of  Engtiab 
poeOr,  who  died  in  1400,  apealca  of  ■  horse  similar  to  this,  which  Iwlooged  lo 
CBDibuaoaa,  king  of  TartBijt;  he  flew  through  the  «ii  end  was  guided  bjr  meaiu 
of  a  peg  liiuBied  in  bis  ear.     Cambuacan'i  hoiie,  however,  wu  ofbrou*. 
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Merlin  lent  him  to  none  but  particokr  friends,  or  sach  as  paid  him  a 
handflome  price  ;  and  since  the  grand  Peter  to  thb  time,  we  know  of  no- 
body that  has  been  upon  his  back.  Malambruno  procured  him  by  his 
art,  and  keeps  him  in  his  power,  making  use  of  him  in  the  journeys  he 
often  takes  through  divers  parts  of  the  world,  to-day  he  is  here,  to-morrow 
in  Fmnce,  and  the  next  day  in  Potosi,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  this  same 
hone  neither  eats  nor  sleeps,  nor  wants  any  shoeing,  and  ambles  such  a 
pace  through  the  air,  without  wings,  that  his  rider  may  carry  a  goblet  of 
water  in  his  hand  without  spilling  a  drop,  he  travels  so  smooth  and  easy. 
This  made  the  fair  Magalona  take  such  great  delight  in  riding  him.'*-— 
^  For  smooth  and  easy  goings,"  interrupted  Sancho,  *'  commend  me  to 
ray  Dapple.  It  is  true  that  be  goes  not  through  the  air ;  but,  by  land,  I 
will  match  him  against  all  the  amblers  in  the  world.*' 

This  set  the  company  laughing,  and  the  Dolorida  proceeded :  ^  Now 
this  horse,  if  Malambruno  intends  to  put  an  end  to  our  misfortune,  will  be 
here  with  us  within  half  an  hour  after  it  is  dark ;  for  he  told  me  that  the 
siffn  by  which  I  should  be  assured  of  having  found  that  knight  I  sought 
after,  should  be  the  sending  me  the  horse  to  the  pkce  where  the  knight 
was,  with  conveniency  and  speed.** — **  And  pray,**  demanded  Sancno, 
'*  how  many  can  ride  upon  this  same  horse  ?** — **  Two  persons,**  answered 
the  Dolorida,  **one  on  the  saddle,  and  the  other  behind  on  the  crupper, 
and  generally  these  two  persons  are  the  knight  and  his  squire,  when  there 
is  no  stolen  damsel  in  the  case.'* — ^*  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  madam  Do- 
lorida,** said  Sancho,  '^  the  name  of  this  horse." — *«  His  name,"  answered 
the  Dolorida,  **  is  not  Pegasus,  as  was  that  of  Belerophon,  not  Bucephalus, 
as  was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  nor  Brilladore,  as  was  that  of  Orlando 
Furioso,  nor  is  it  Bayarte,  which  belonged  to  Reynaldos  of  Montalvan,  nor 
Frontino^  which  was  Bogero's,  nor  is  it  Bootes  or  Peritoa,  as  they  say  the 
horses  of  the  sun  were  called  *",  neither  is  he  called  Orelia,  the  horse 
which  the  unfortunate  Roderi^,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths  in  Spain, 
mounted,  in  the  battle  wherem  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  life.*'  —  ^l 
will  venture  a  wager,"  cried  Sancho,  **  that  since  they  have  given  him 
none  of  those  famous  and  well-known  names,  neither  have  mey  ffiven 
him  that  of  my  master's  horse,  Rocinante,  which  in  propriety  exceeds  all 
that  have  been  hitherto  named.** — *^  True,"  answered  the  bearded  coun- 
tess ;  **  but  still  it  suits  him  well,  for  he  is  called  Clavileno  the  Winged **, 
which  name  answers  to  his  being  of  wood,  to  the  peg  in  his  forehead,  and 
to  the  swiftness  of  his  motion.  Thus,  in  respect  of  his  name,  he  may 
very  well  come  in  competition  with  the  renowned  Rocinante."— •*  I  dis- 
like not  the  name,"  replied  Sancho ;  **  but  with  what  bridle  or  halter  is 
he  guided  ?" — ♦•!  have  already  told  you,"  answered  the  Trifaldi,  "that 
he  IS  guided  by  a  peg.    The  knight  who  is  mounted  on  his  back,  by 

*"  Bootes  is  not  one  of  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  but  a  constellation  situated  near 
the  Great  Bear.  Nor  must  the  other  be  called  Peritoa,  but  Pyrosis,  according  to 
Orid  (^Metam.  lib.  ii)  : 

Interea  volacres  Pyrosis,  Eoas  et  ^thon, 
Solis  equi,  quartusque  Phlegon,  hinnitibus  auras 
Flammiferis  implent,  pedibasque  repagnla  pulsant 
"^  Clamkno  0/  oKgtro.    A  name  formed  of  the  words,  ekmja,  a  peg,  and  hao^ 
a  piece  of  wood. 
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turning  it  this  way  or  tbat^  makes  htm  go  either  aloft  in  the  air*  or  else 
sweeping,  and,  as  it  were,  brushing  the  earth,  or  in  the  middle  region* 
which  is  what  is  generally  aimed  at,  and  is  to  be  kept  to  in  all  well* 
ordered  actions/'-—^*  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  him,"  answered  Sancho  i 
**  but  to  think  that  I  will  get  upon  him,  either  in  the  saddle,  or  behind 
upon  the  crupper,  is  to  look  for  pears  upon  an  elm-tree.  It  were  a  good 
jest  indeed  tor  me,  who  can  hardly  sit  my  own  Dapple,  though  upon  a 
pannel  softer  than  silk,  to  think  now  of  gettins  upon  a  crupper  of  boards, 
without  either  pillow  or  cushion.  In  good  laitb,  I  do  not  intend  to  flay 
myself  to  take  off  anybody's  beard.  Let  erery  one  shave  as  he  likes 
best ;  I  shall  not  bear  my  master  company  in  so  long  a  journey.  Be* 
sides,  I  am  out  of  the  question,  for  I  can  be  of  no  service  towards  the 
shaving  these  beards,  as  I  am  for  the  disenchanting  of  my  lady  Dulcinea.*' 
— -^^  Indeed,  but  you  can,  friend,"  answered  the  Trifaldi,  **  and  of  so  much 
service  that  without  you,  as  I  take  it,  we  are  likely  to  do  nothing  at  all." 
— **  In  the  king's  name,"  cried  Sancho,  *'  what  have  squires  to  do  with 
their  master's  adventures  7  Must  they  run  away  with  the  fame  of  those 
they  accomplish,  and  must  we  undergo  the  fatigue  ?  Body  of  me  I  did 
the  historians  but  say  such  a  knight  achieved  such  and  such  an  advenr 
ture,  with  the  help  of  such  a  one  his  squire,  without  whom  it  bad  been 
impossible  for  him  to  finish  it,  it  were  something ;  but  you  shall  have  it 
drily  written  thus :  *  Don  Paralipomenon  of  the  Three  Stars  achieved  the 
adventure  of  the  six  Vampires,'  without  naming  his  squire,  who  was  pre- 
sent all  the  while,  as  if  there  had  been  no  sud)  person  in  the  world.  I 
say  again,  good  my  lord  and  lady,  my  master  may  go  by  himself,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  him.  I  will  stay  here  by  my  lady  duchess.  Per- 
haps, when  he  comes  beck,  be  may  find  ladv  Dulcinea's  business  pretty 
forward ;  for  I  intend,  at  idle  and  leisure  whiles,  to  five  myself  such  a 
whipping-bout  that  not  a  hair  shall  interpose  to  ward  off*  its  rigour."— 
**  For  all  that,  honest  Sancho,"  interrupted  the  duchess,  **  you  must  bear 
your  master  company,  if  need  be,  and  that  at  the  request  of  good  people. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  the  faces  of  these  ladies  should  remain  thus 
bushy  throuffh  your  needless  fears."-—*'  In  the  king's  name,  once  more," 
replied  Sancho,  **  were  this  piece  of  charity  undertaken  for  modest  sober 
damsels,  or  for  poor  innocent  hospiuil-girls,  a  man  miffht  venture  upon 
some  pains>taking.  But  to  endure  it  to  rid  duennas  of  their  beards,  with 
a  murrain  to  them,  I  had  rather  see  them  all  bearded  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  from  the  nicest  to  the  most  slatternly."—**  You  are  upon 
very  bad  terms  with  the  duennas,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess,  **and 
are  much  of  the  Toledo  apothecary's  mind.  By  my  troth  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  I  have  duennas  in  my  family  fit  to  be  patterns  to  all  duennas, 
and  here  sUmds  Donna  Rodriguez,  who  will  not  contradict  me."-—**  Your 
excellency  may  say  what  you  please,"  quoth  Rodriguez,  **and  God 
knows  the  truth  of  every  thmg  good  or  baa,  bearded  or  smooth ;  such  as 
we  are  our  mothers  brought  us  forth  like  other  women,  and  since  God 
cast  us  into  the  world,  he  knows  for  what.  I  rely  upon  his  mercy,  and 
not  upon  anybody's  beard  whatever." — **  Enough,  mistress  Rodriguez," 
said  Don  Quixote ;  *  and  madam  Trifakli  and  company,  I  trust  that  God 
will  look  upon  your  misfortunes  with  an  eye  of  gooaness,  and  that  Sancho 
will  do  what  I  command  him.    I  wish  Clavileno  were  once  come,  and 
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that  Malambruno  and  I  were  at  it,  for  I  am  confident  no  razor  would 
more  easily  shave  your  lordships'  beards,  than  my  sword  shall  shave  off 
Malambruno*s  head  from  his  shoulders.  Though  God  permits  the  wick- 
ed to  prosper,  it  is  but  for  a  time." 

•*Ah !"  cried  the  Dolorida,  ^  may  ail  the  stars  of  the  celestial  reprions, 
valorous  knight,  behold  your  worship  with  eyes  of  benignity,  and  infuse 
into  your  heart  all  prosperity  and  courage,  to  be  the  shield  and  refuge  of 
our  reviled  and  rejected  order,  abominated  by  apothecaries,  murmured  at 
by  squires,  and  scofied  at' by  pagps.  Uf  betide  the  wretch,  who,  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  does  rather  profess  herself  a  nun  than  a  duenna.  Un- 
fortunate we,  tne  duennas,  though  descended  in  a  direct  male  line  from 
Hisctorof  Troy,  our  mistresses  will  never  forbear //k>M*tnff  us,  were- they* 
to  be  made  queens  for  it.  O  ffiant  Malambruno !  who,  though  thou  art 
an  enchanter,  art  very  punctuu  in  thy  promises,  send  us  now  the  incom- 
paiahie  Glavileno^  that  our*  misfoitone  may^  have  an  end ;  for,  if  the  heats 
come  onv  and  our  beards  continue,  woe- be  to  us." 

The  Tnfaldi  uttered  these  woids  in  so  heart-rending  a  voice,  that  she 
drew  tears  from  the  ejea  of  ail  the  bystanders ;  even  aancho's  eyes  were, 
moistened  with  tears,  and  he  purposed  in  his  heart  to  accompany  his 
master  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  world,  if  on  that  depended  the  clearing 
of  those  veoeiable  fuses  of  their  wooL 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


or  TBX  AUUTAL  OF  CLATILBNO,  WITH  THE  OONCLUSIOM  Of  THIS  FBOUZ 

▲DVBNTVIUB* 

In  the  meanwhile  night  came  on»  and  with  it  the  point  of  time  named 
for  the  arrival  of  the  famous  horse  CJavileno.  His  stay  greatly  perplex- 
ed Don  Cluixote,  making  him  think  that,  since  Maiambrano  deUiyed 
pending  him,  either  he  was  not  the  knight  for  whom  this  adventure  was 
reserv^,  or  Malambruno  durst  not  encounter  him  in  single  combat.  Bui 
behold  on  a  sudden  four  savages  enter  the  garden,  all  clad  in  green  ivy, 
and  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  large  wooden  horse.  They  set  him 
upon  his  lepfs  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  savages  spoke :  **  Let  the 
knight,"  said  he,  **  who  has  courage  to  do  it,  mount  this  nuchine.*'— 
^  Not  I,"  interrupted  Sancho,  **  for  neither  have  I  courage,  nor  am  I  a 
knight.'*  The  savage  proceeded :  '^And  let  the  squire,  if  he  have  one, 
get  up  behind,  and  trust  the  valorous  Malambruno ;  for  no  other  person's 
sword  or  malice  shall  hurt  him.  There  is  only  to  screw  the  pin  he  has 
in  his  forehead,  and  he  will  bear  his  riders  through  the  air  to  the  place 
where  Malambruno  expects  them.  But  lest  the  height  and  sublimity  of 
the  way  should  make  their  heads  swim,  their  eyes  must  be  covered  till 
the  horse  neighs.  His  neighing  shall  be  the  signal  of  his  arrival  at  his 
journey's  end."  This  said,  and  leaving  Clavileno,  the  four  savages  re- 
turned with  courteous  demeanour  by  the  way  they  came. 

As  soon  as  the  Dolorida  espied  the  horse,  she  said  to  Don  Cluixote, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes:  ^Valorous  knight,  Malambruno  has  kept  his 
word ;  here  is  the  horse ;  our  beards  are  mcreasing,  and  every  one  of  us, 
with  every  hair  of  them,  beseech  you  to  shave  and  shear  us,  since  in 
order  to  do  so  you  have  only  to  mount,  with  your  squire  behind  you,  and 
so  give  a  happy  beginning  to  your  new  journey."— *«  That  1  will,  witik 
all  my  heart  and  roost  willingly,  madam  Trifaldi,"  replied  Don  Cluixote, 
**  without  staying  to  procure  a  cushion,  or  put  on  spurs,  to  avoid  delay, 
so  great  is  the  desire  I  have  to  see  your  ladyship  and  all  these  duennas 
shaven  and  clean." — ^  That  will  not  I,"  said  Sancho^  **  with  a  bad  or  a 
good  will,  or  in  any  wise.  If  this  shaving  cannot  be  performed  without 
my  riding  behind,  let  my  master  seek  some  other  squire  to  bear  him 
company,  and  these  madams  some  other  way  of  smoothing  their  faces,  for 
I  am  no  wizard,  to  delight  in  travelling  through  the  air.  Besides,  whal 
will  my  islanders  say  when  they  hear  that  their  governor  is  taking  the 
air  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  T  Furthermore,  it  being  three  thousand 
leagues  hence  to  Uandaya,  if  the  horse  should  tire,  or  tte  giant  be  out  of 
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hamour,  we  shall  be  half  a  dozen  years  in  coming  back,  and,  by  that 
tiaie,theTe  will  be  neither  island  nor  islanders  in  the  world  that  will  know 
me ;  and,  since  it  is  a  common  saying  that  the  danger  lies  in  the  delay, 
and,  when  they  give  you  a  heifer,  make  haste  with  the  halter,  the  gentle- 
women's beards  must  excuse  me,  but  Saint  Peter  is  well  at  Rome ;  I 
mean  that  I  am  very  well  in  this  house,  where  they  make  much  of  me, 
and  from  the  master  of  which  I  expect  so  great  a  benefit  as  to  be  made  a 
gpvemor." 

**  Friend  Sancho,"  rejoined  the  duke,  **  the  island  I  have  promised  you 
is  not  a  floating  one  nor  will  it  run  away.  It  is  so  fast  rooted  in  the  abyss 
of  the  earth,  tluit  it  cannot  be  plucked  up  or  stirred  from  the  pbce  where 
it  is  at  three  pulls.  And  since  you  know  there  is  no  kind  of  office,  of 
any  consideraoie  value,  but  is  procured  by  some  kind  of  bribe,  more  or 
less  "^  what  I  expect  for  this  government  is,  that  ^ou  go  with  your  master 
Don  Quixote  to  accomplish  and  put  an  end  to  this  memorable  adventure. 
Whether  you  return  upon  ClaviJeno  with  the  expedition  his  speed  pro- 
mises, or  the  contrary  fortune  betide  you,  and  you  come  back  on  toot, 
turned  pilgrim,  from  house  to  house  and  from  inn  to  inn,  immediately  on 
your  return  you  will  find  your  island  where  you  left  it,  and  your  isknders 
with  the  same  desire  to  receive  you  for  their  governor.  My  good-will 
shall  always  be  the  same ;  and  to  doubt  this  tru£,  Signer  Sancho,  would 
be  doing  a  notorious  injury  to  the  inclination  I  have  to  serve  you." — '*No 
more,  no  more,  I  beseech  you,  good  sir,"  cried  Sancho ;  *'  I  am  a  poor 
squire,  and  cannot  carry  so  much  courtesy  upon  my  back.  Let  my 
master  mount,  let  these  eyes  of  mine  be  hoodwinked,  and  commend  me 
to  Gh>d.  I  would  have  you  also  tell  me,  when  we  are  in  our  altitudes, 
whether  I  may  or  may  not  pray  to  Grod,  or  invoke  the  angels  to  protect 
me."-^**  You  may  pray  to  God,  Sancho,"  answered  the  Trifaldi,  ^*  or  to 
whom  you  will ;  mr  though  Malambruno  be  an  enchanter,  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, and  performs  his  enchantments  with  much  sagacity,  with  great  pre- 
caution, and  without  disturbing  any  body." — ^'^Come  on  then,"  said 
Sancho,  **  God  and  the  most  Holy  Trinity  of  Gaeta  help  me." — '*  Since 
the  memorable  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills,"  said  Don  Ctuixote,  **I 
never  saw  Sancho  in  so  much  fear  as  now.  Were  I  as  superstitious  as 
other  people,  his  pusillanimity  would  a  little  discourage  me.  But,  come 
hiiher,  Sancho ;  with  the  leave  of  these  noble  persons,  I  would  have  a 
word  or  two  with  you  in  private." 

Leading  Sancho  aside  among  some  trees  in  the  garden,  and  taking  hold 
of  both  his  hands,  he  said  to  him :  **  You  see,  brother  Sancho,  the  long 
journey  we  are  going  to  undertake.  Heaven  knows  when  we  shall  re- 
torn,  or  what  convenience  and  leisure  business  will  aflbrd  us.  Therefore 
my  desire  is,  that  you  retire  to  your  chamber,  as  if  to  fetch  something 

*"*  The  word  eohtchoi  (extortion,  subornation,)  signified  the  douceurs  that  the 
iMwly  installed  in  office  was  obliged  to  give  to  those  who  had  procured  him  his 
•mployment  By  this  means  were  obtained,  in  Cervantes*  time,  not  only  the 
civil  0ovemments  and  the  official  employments,  but  prelatures  and  the  highest 
•oelesiastical  dignities.  This  in&mous  traffic,  to  which  Cervantes  alludes,  was 
become  so  common,  so  general,  so  patent,  that  Philip  III.,  by  a  pragmatic  dated 
the  19th  March  1614,  imposed  very  heavy  penalties  on  the  solicitors  and  the 
protectors  who  should  in  future  become  guilty  of  this  corrupt  practice. 
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n^eetsKry  fbr  the  road,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  gire  yourself  if  it  be  bnt  five 
hnndied  lashet,  in  part  of  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  you  stand 
engaged  for.  Well  begun  is  half  done.*'-— *«  Before  God,"  cried  Sancho, 
*«your  warship  is  stark  mad.  This  exempKfies  the  saying:  You  see  I 
am  in  haste,  and  you  demand  my  daughter  in  marriage.  Now  that  I  am 
just  going  to  set  down  upon  a  bare  board,  you  would'  have  me  gall  my 
Dams !  Yerily,  verily,  your  worship  is  unreasonable.  Let  us  now  go 
and  trim  these  duennas,  and,  at  my  return,  I  promise  yon  I  will  make 
sQch  despatch  to  get  out  of  debt,  that  your  worship  shall  be  contented ;  I 
say  no  more/' — ^  With  this  promise,  then,  honest  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quisote,  ^l  am  somewhat  comforted ;  I  trust  you  will  perform  it, 
for,  though  you  are  not  over-wise,  you  are  true  blue."— ^  I  am  not  blue 
but  brown,"  said  Sancho,  '^and  even  if  I  were  striped  with  both,  I  would 
make  good  my  promise." 

They  now  came  back  in  order  to  mount  Clavileno.  And,  as  he  was 
climbing  up  to  seat  himself,  Don  Quixote  said :  **  Blindfold  yourself  and 
get  up,  Bancbo ;  for  whoever  he  be  that  sends  for  us  from  countries  so 
remote,  he  cannot  surely  intend  to  deceive  us ;  considering  the  little  glory 
he  will  get  by  deceiving  those  who  confide  in  him.  BuC  supposing  the 
very  reverse  of  what  we  imagine  were  to  happen,  no  malice  can  obscure 
the  glory  of  having  attempted  the  exploit." — ^Let  us  begone,  sir,"  said 
Sancho ;  **  the  beards  and  tears  of  these  ladies  have  pierced  mv  b<?art,  and 
T  shall  not  eat  a  bit  to  do  me  good,  till  I  see  them  restored  to  tneir  former 
smoothness.  Mount,  sir,  taking  care  first  to  close  your  eyes ;  for,  if  I  am 
to  ride  behind,  it  is  plain  he  who  is  to  be  in  the  saddle  most  fiet  up  first." 
-««*That  is  true,"  replied  Don  Quixote :  and  pulling  a  handkerchief  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  desired  the  Dolorida  to  cover  his  eyes  close.  When 
this  was  done,  be  uncovered  them  again,  and  said :  **  If  I  remember  right, 
I  have  read  in  Virgil  the  story  of  the  Palladium  of  Troy,  which  was  a 
wooden  horse  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  goddess  Pallas,  and  filled 
with  armed  knights,  who  afterwards  accomplished  the  final  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  amiss  to  see  first  what  Clavileno  has  in 
his  belly." — »*  There  is  no  necessity,"  cried  the  Dolorida ;  ••  for  I  am  con- 
fident that  Malambrano  is  incapable  of  treachery.  Your  worship.  Signer 
Don  Quixote,  may  mount  without  fear,  and  upon  me  be  it,  if  any  harm 
happens  to  you." 

Don  Quixote,  considering  that  any  farther  reply  from  him;  on  the  sub** 
ject  of  his  personal  security,  would  be  a  reflection  upon  his  courage,  with- 
out farther  contest,  mounted  Clavileno  and  nried  the  pin,  which  screwed 
about  very  easily.  Having  no  stirrups,  and  his  legs  danglings  down,  he 
looked  like  a  figure  in  a  Roman  triumph,  painted  or  woven  in  an  antique 
piece  of  Flemish  tapestry. 

Little  and  little,  and  much  against  his  will,  Sancho  got  up  behind. 
He  adjusted  himself  the  best  way  he  could  upon  the  crupper,  which  he 
found  not  very  soft.  He  begged  the  duke  to  accommodate  him,  if  it  were 
possible,  with  some  pillow  or  cushion,  though  it  were  from  the  duchess's 
state  sofa,  or  from  one  of  the  page's  beds,  the  horse's  crupper  seeming 
rather  to  be  made  of  marble  than  of  wood.  But  the  Trifaldi  observeot 
that  Chvileno  would  not  endure  any  kind  of  furniture  upon  him:  she 
added  that  he  might  sit  sideways  like  a  woman,  and  then  he  would  noC 
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be  «o  sensible  of  the  bardness.  Sancbo  did  so :  and«  sayioff  »dieu,  he 
aufl^red  his  eyes  to  be  blindfolded.  But,  soon,  puttiog  by  the  bandage 
and  looking  sorrowfully  and  with  tears  upon  all  tne  folks  in  the  garden, 
he  begged  them  to  assist  him  in  this  critical  moment  with  two  Paitr 
Noiitti  and  as  many  Avt  Marxa*^  as  they  wished  God  might  provide 
somebody  to  do  the  like  good  office  for  them  in  the  like  extremity. 
^  Thief  !*'  cried  Don  Quixote,  *'are  you  upon  the  galbws,  or  at  the  kst 
gasp,  that  you  have  recourse  to  such  doleful  prayers  ?  Are  you  not,  poor 
spirited  and  dastardly  crt^ure,  in  the  same  place  which  the  tiiir  Magalona 
occupied,  and  firom  which  she  descended,  not  to  the  grave,  but  to  be  queen 
of  France,  if  histories  lie  not  7  And  I,  who  sit  by  you,  may  I  not  vie 
with  ihe  valorous  Peter,  who  pressed  this  very  seat  that  I  now  press  ? 
Cover,  cover  your  eyes,  heartless  animal,  and  suffer  not  your  fear  to  escape 
'OUt  of  your  mouth,  at  least  in  my  presence."— >«'  Blindfold  me  again,  then," 
answered  Sancho ;  *^  but  since  you  have  no  mind  I  should  commend  my- 
self to  Heaven,  nor  that  others  do  it  for  tpe,  what  wonder  if  I  am  afraid 
lest  some  legion  of  devils  may  be  lurking  hereabouts  to  carry  us  to  Pe- 
jalviUo*"?" 

Finally«  they  were  both  eflectually  blindfolded,  and  IX)n  Cluixote, 
finding  himseli  fixed  as  he  should  be,  began  to  turn  the  peg.  Scarcely 
had  he  put  his  fingers  to  it,  when  all  the  duennas  and  the  standers-by 
lifted  up  their  voices,  saying :  "  Fortune  be  your  guide,  valorous  knight ; 
Victory  be  with  you,  intrepid  squire.  Now,  now  you  mount  in^  the  air, 
breaking  it  with  more  swiftness  than  an  arrow ;  now  you  begin  to  surprise 
and  astonish  all  who  behold  you  upon  the  earth.  Sit  fast,  valorous  San- 
-cho,  and  do  not  totter  so,  lest  you  fall ;  for  your  downfall  will  be  worse 
than  that  of  the  daring  youth  who  aspired  to  rule  the  chariot  of  his  father, 
the  Sun."  Sancho  heard  the  voices,  and  nestling  closer  to  his  master 
.and  embracing  him  with  his  arms,  said :  *'  How  can  they  say,  sir,  we  are 

el  so  high,  when  their  voices  reach  us,  and  they  seem  to  be  talking  here 
rd  by  us  ?"-— ^  Never  mind  that,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Cluixote ;  *«  aa 
these  adventures  and  flights  are  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  you  may  see 
and  hear  anything  a  thousand  leagues  oflf.  But  do  not  squeeze  me  so 
hard,— or  you  wifl  tumble  me  down ;  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  see  why 
you  are  so  disturbed  and  frightened ;  for  I  dare  safely  swear  1  never  was 
upon  the  back  of  an  easier  paced  steed  in  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Me- 
.thinks  we  do  not>so  much  as  stir  from  our  place.  Banish  fear,  friend: 
for  in  short  the  business  goes  as  it  should,  and  we  have  the  wind  right 
aft." — ^'  Even  so,"  answered  Sancho ;  **  for,  on  this  side,  the  wind  blows 
so  strong  that  a  thousand  pair  of  bellows  seem  to  be  fanning  me." 

Sancho  was  right ;  they  were  in  efllect  airing  him  with  several  huge 
pair  of  bellows.  -  So  well  was  this  adventure  concerted  by  the  duke,  the 
duchess,  and  -the  steward,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  it  complete. 
When  Don  Quixote  felt  the  wind :  '*  Without  doubt,  Saocho,"  said  he, 
^  we  must  by  this  time  have  reached  the  second  region  of  the  air,  where 
die  hail  and  snows  are  formed.    Thunder  and  lightnings  are  engendered 

*^  In  England,  dne  would  saf  to  Tyburn,  and  in  Franoe  to  MontSuioon.  Pe- 
nlvlllo  i«  a  Kttle  village  on  the  road  ftom  Ciudad  Beal  to  Toledo,  near  which 
the  holy  hermandad  executed  crmrinals  by  bow-ehot,  and  expoaed  the  liodies  of 
maleftctors  condemned  by  its  edicts. 
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in  the  third  region ;  and  if  we  go  on  mounting  at  this  rate,  we  shall  soon 
reach  the  regions  of  fire.  Sooth  to  say,  I  know  not  how  to  manage  this 
peg,  so  as  not  to  mount  where  we  shall  be  scorched.** 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  they  felt  their  fiices  warmed  by 
some  flax  set  on  fire  at  the  end  of  long  canes,  at  some  distance.  Sancho, 
the  first  to  feel  the  heat,  now  cried :  **  May  I  be  hanged  if  we  are  not 
already  at  that  same  region  of  fire,  or  very  near  it,  for  it  has  singed  a 
great  part  of  my  beard ;  and  I  hare  a  great  mind,  sir,  to  peep  out  and  see 
whereabouts  we  are." — **  By  no  means,"  answered  Don  Cluixote :  **  re- 
member the  true  story  of  the  licentiate  Torralva,  whom  devils  carried 
through  the  air,  riding  on  a  cane,  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  twelve  hours 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  alighted  at  the  tower  of  Nona,  which  is  a  street 
of  that  city,  and  saw  all  the  tumult,  assault  and  death  of  the  constable  of 
Bourbon ;  and  the  next  mominjg  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  gave 
an  account  of  ail  he  had  seen.  Torralva  related  likewise  that,  durins^  his 
passage  through  the  air,  the  devil  bid  him  open  his  eyes ;  and  on  doing 
so  he  found  himself,  to  his  thinking,  so  near  the  body  of  the  moon,  that 
he  could  have  laid  hold  of  it  with  his  hand,  but  he  durst  not  look  down 
towards  the  earth  for  fear  of  being  giddy***.     Hence,  Sancho,  we  had 

***  Doctor  Eugenio  Torralva  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  sorcerer  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  executed  on  the  6th  of  May,  1531.  His  trial  had  commenced  the 
lOth  of  January,  1528.  Most  of  his  declarations,  gathered  during  the  process, 
have  recently  been  recovered  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid.  The  following 
is  an  abridgment  of  that  to  which  Cervantes  alludes :  **  Demand  having  been 
made  as  to  whether  the  said  spirit  Zequiel  had  bodily  transported  him  to  any 
place,  and  how  he  had  been  transported,  he  made  answer :  *  Being  at  Valladolid 
in  the  month  of  May  last  (in  the  year  1527),  the  said  Zequiel  having  seen  me 
and  having  told  me  that,  at  that  time,  Rome  was  taken  by  assault  and  sacked,  I 
communicated  this  news  to  several  persons,  and  the  emperor  (Charles  V.)  knew 
it  himself;  but  he  would  not  believe  it.  And,  the  next  night,  seeing  that  no  one 
credited  it,  the  spirit  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him,  saying  that  he  would  take 
me  to  Rome  and  bring  me  back  the  same  night.  This  was  done  j  we  set  oat  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  walking  beyond  the  precincts  of  Valladolid. 
When  we  were  beyond  the  city  the  spirit  said  to  me :  *  No  habtr  pamra :  fldaU 
de  fTM,  que  yo  tt  prometo  que  no  tendrca  ningun  desplacer:  per  tanto  pigUa  aquesto  m 
manoJ'  (This  jargon,  half  Italian  half  Spanish,  means :  Fear  not,  have  confidence 
in  me ;  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  not  be  harmed.  Therefore  take  hold  of 
this.*)  And  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  laid  hold  of  what  he  offered  me,  &at  it 
was  a  knotted  club.  And  the  said  spirit  said  to  me :  *  Cierra  odd*  (*  shut  your 
eyes')  ;  and,  when  I  opened  them,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  so  near  to  the  sea 
that  I  could  touch  it  with  my  hand.  Afterwards,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  it 
seemed  that  I  was  in  a  thick  darkness,  like  a  cloud,  and  then  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  struck  terror  into  my  soul.  And  the  spirit  said  to  me :  *  NoH  Hmertf 
bestia  fierd*  Q  fear  not,  ferocious  beast*),  and  I  obeyed  him ;  and  when  I  came  to 
myself,  at  the  end  of  lialf  an  hour,  I  found  myself  at  Rome,  on  the  gronnd.  And 
the  spirit  asked  me :  *  Dooe  pentate  que  ttate  adeem  f  (*  where  do  yon  think  yoa 
are  now  f).  And  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  the  Street  of  the  Tower  of  Nonst,  and 
I  heard  the  fifth  hour  of  noon  strike  by  the  clock  of  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo. 
And  we  walked  together,  talking  as  we  went,  to  the  tower  of  Saint  Ginian,  where 
dwelt  the  German  bishop  Copis,  and  I  saw  several  houses  sacked,  and  I  saw  all 
that  was  passing  at  Rome.  I  returned  thence  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  space 
of  one  hour  and  a  half;  to  Valladolid,  where  the  spirit  carried  me  to  my  dwell- 
ing, which  is  near  the  monastery  of  San  Benito,  eto." 
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better  not  uncover  oar  eyes ;  for  be  wbo  has  taken  upon  him  the  chaige 
of  us  will  give  an  account  of  us ;  and  perhaps  we  are  now  making  a  point 
and  soaring  alofl  to  a  certain  height,  to  come  sowse  down  upon  tne  King- 
dom of  Candaya,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  heron.  Though  to  us  it  does  not 
seem  more  than  half  an  hour  since  we  left  the  garden,  believe  me,  we 
must  have  made  a  great  deal  of  way.'* — ^  I  know  nothing  as  to  that,** 
answered  Sancho ;  **  I  can  only  say,  that  if  madam  Ma^llanes  or  Maga- 
lona  were  content  to  ride  upon  this  crupper,  her  flesn  must  have  been 
none  of  the  tenderest.*' 

All  this  discourse  of  the  two  heroes  was  overheard  by  the  duke  and 
duchess,  and  all  that  were  in  the  garden,  to  their  extreme  delight.  Being 
now  willing  to  put  an  end  to  this  stranse  and  well-concerted  adventure, 
they  clapped  some  lighted  flax  to  Clavileno*s  tail,  and  that  very  instant 
he,  being  full  of  squibs  and  crackers,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion ana  threw  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  half  singed,  upon  the  ground. 
A  short  time  previously  to  this  catastrophe,  the  Trifaldi,  with  the  whole 
bearded  squadron  of  duennas,  vanished,  and  all  those  who  remained  in 
the  garden,  counterfeiting  a  trance,  lay  flat  upon  the  ground.  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  got  up,  in  but  indifierent  plight,  and  looking  about  them  on 
all  sides,  they  were  amazed  to  find  themselves  in  the  same  garden  whence 
they  set  out,  and  to  see  such  a  number  of  folks  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
But  their  wonder  was  increased  when,  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  they 
perceived  a  great  lance  sticking  in  the  earth,  and  a  smooth  piece  of  white 
parchment  hanging  to  it  by  two  green  silken  strings,  which  bore,  in  large 
letters  of  gold,  the  following  inscription : 

•*  The  renowned  Don  duixote  de  la  Mancha  has  finished  and  achieved 
the  adventure  of  the  countess  Trifaldi,  otherwise  called  the  Duenna  Dolo- 
rida,  and  company,  only  by  attempting  it.  Malambruno  is  entirely  satis- 
fied, and  desires  no  more.  The  chins  of  the  duennas  are  smooth  and 
clean ;  Don  Claviio  and  Antonomasia  have  recovered  their  pristine  estate. 
When  the  squirely  whipping  shall  be  accomplished,  the  white  dove  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  cruel  pounces  of  the  hawks  that  pursue  her,  and 
shall  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  beloved  turtle.  So  it  is  ordained  by 
the  sage  Merlin,  the  prince  of  enchanters." 

Don  Quixote  having  read  the  inscription  on  the  parchment,  understood 

Slainly  that  it  spoke  of  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea.  Giving  abun- 
ance  of  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  having  achieved  so  great  an  exploit, 
with  so  little  danger,  reducing  thereby  the  venerable  faces  of  the  duennas 
to  their  former  complexion,  he  went  where  the  duke  and  duchess  lay  still 
insensible.  Shaking  the  duke  by  the  arm :  **  Courage,  courage,  my  good 
lord,*'  said  he ;  ^  the  adventure  is  over,  without  damage  to  soul  or  body, 
as  yon  register  plainly  shows."  Gradually,  and  like  one  awaking  out 
of  a  sound  sleep,  the  duke  came  to  himself,  and  in  like  manner  the 
duchess  and  all  who  were  in  the  garden,  with  such  show  of  wonder  and 
affright,  that  what  they  had  so  well  acted  in  jest  seemed  almost  to  have 
happened  in  earnest.  The  duke  read  the  scroll  with  his  eyes  half  shut, 
and  presently  embraced  Don  Quixote  with  open  arms,  assuring  him  he 
was  the  bravest  knight  that  ever  lived.  Sancho  looked  up  and  down  for 
the  Dolorida,  to  see  what  kind  of  &ce  she  had  now  she  was  beardtess* 
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ind  whether  she  vna  u  handsome  without  it  u  her  gallaitt  pmence 
seemed  to  promise.  But  be  nas  told  that  the  moment  Clavileno  cam* 
OaauBg  down  through  the  sir,  nod  tumhied  upon  the  gnmnd  in  fragmeiils, 
■the  whole  tquadroD  of  duennu,  with  the  Triialdi,  vuiished,  their  beuda 
dimppeuiDg  Bt  the  nme  time,  roots  and  sil. 


Toyue.  "I  peiceived,  madam,"  answsred  Sanoho,  "as  raymMteru^ 
me,  that  ws  were  passing  by  the  icffion  of  fire,  and  I  had  a  mighty  mind 
to  peep  a  Uttle ;  but  my  master,  thongh  1  asked  fais  leave,  would  not 
Goasent  lo  it,  and  I,  who  have  I  know  not  what  spice  of  curiosity,  and  a 
desire  of  knowing  wfa&t  is  forbidden  and  denied  me,  soiUy  and  imper- 
ceptiUy  shoved  up  the  handkefchief  near  my  noatrits.  I  ihence  conirrved 
to  look  down  towards  the  earth.  Methougbt  it  was  no  bigger  than  a 
min  of  muHard-fleed,aQd  the  men  that  walked  upon  it  liale  bigger  th^ 
'hau^nnte ;  I  kave  you  to  judge,  madam,  how  high  we  ronst  nave  hsm 
Ifaoi."— " Have  a  care,  friend  Saocho,"  intnrupted  the  dnobesa,  "what 
yonMy.  It  is  plain  you  saw  not  the  «atth,  but  the  nteo  an^  thai  walked 
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opon  itt  fiir  if  tke  esrtfa  appeared  but  like  a  giam  of  mustard-fleed*  and 
each  man  like  a  hasel-out,  one  roan  alone  must  needs  cover  the  whole 
earth."— >*  That  is  true,"  answered  Sancho ;  **  bat  for  all  that  I  had  a  side 
new  of.it,  and  saw  it  all." — ^  Take  heed*  Sancho,"  rejoined  the  duchess ; 
*«  for,  by  a  side  view,  one  does  not  see  the  whole  of  what  one  looks  at."-— 
**  I  do  not  undeiBtand  these  kind  of  Tiewa,"  rephed  Sancho.  **  I  only 
know  it  ;iB  fit  your  ladyship  should  undarstand  thai,  since  we  flew  by 
enchantment,  by  enchantment  I  might  see  the  whole  earth,  and  aJI  the 
man,  whichever  way  I  looked ;  if  you  .do  not  belicYe  this,  neither  will 
vour  ladyship  beliere  me  when  I  tell  vou  .that,  thrusting  up  the  hand- 
kerchief close  to  my  eyebrows,  I  found  myself  so  near  to  the  sky  that 
from  me  to  that  was  not  above  a  span  and  a  half,  and  I  can  take  my 
oath,  madam,  that  it  is  vastly  huge.  It  fell  out  that  we  passed  by  where 
the  seven  little  she-goats*"  are,  and,  upon  my  conscience  and  soul,  having 
been  in  my  childhood  a  eoatherd  in  my  own  country,  I  no  sooner  saw 
them  than  1  felt  a  longing  desire  to  divert  myself  with  them  awhile,  and 
had  I  not  done  it,  I  verily  think  I  should  have  burst.  Well,  then,  what 
did  I  then  ?  Without  saying  a  word  to  any  body,  not  even  to  my  master, 
fairly  and  softly  I  slipped  down  from  Clavileno,  and  played  with  those 
she-goats,  which  are  as  gentle  as  gillyflowers  and  as  sweet  as  violets, 
about  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and  all  the  while  Clavileno 
moved  not  from  the  place,  nor  stirred  a  foot." 

'^And  while  honest  Sancho  was  diverting  himself  with  the  goats,"  de- 
manded the  duke,  ^  how  did  Signer  Don  duizote  amuse  himself?"  Don 
Cluixote  answered :  "As  these  and  the  like  accidents  are  out  of  the  order 
of  nature,  no  wonder  Sancho  says  what  he  does.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  say  I  neither  looked  up  nor  down,  and  saw  neither  heaven  nor  earth, 
neither  sea  nor  sands.  It  is  very  true  I  was  sensible  that  I  passed  through 
the  region  of  the  air,  and  even  touched  upon  that  of  fire ;  but  that  we 
passed  beyond  it,  1  cannot  believe.  Effectively,  the  fiery  refi;ion  being 
Detween  the  sphere  of  the  moon  and  the  utmost  regions  of  the  air,  we 
could  not  reach  that  heaven  where  remain  the  seven  goats  Sancho  men- 
tions, without  being  burnt ;  and  since  we  were  not  burnt,  either  Sancho 
lies,  or  Sancho  dreams." — ^  I  neither  lie  nor  dream,"  answered  Sancho ; 
**  do  but  ask  me  the  marks  of  those  same  goats,  and  by  them  you  may 

Siess  whether  I  speak  the  truth  or  not." — ^  Tell  us  then,  Sancho,"  said 
e  duchess.  **They  are,"  replied  Sancho,  "two  of  them  green,  two 
carnation,  two  blue,  and  one  speckled." — **  A  new  kind  of  goats  those 
same,"  rejoined  the  duke ;  "  in  our  region  of  the  earth  we  have  no  such 
colours,  I  mean,  goats  of  such  coIoufb.  «-**  The  reason  is  plain,"  cried 
Sancho.  **  There  must  be  a  difierence  between  the  goats  of^  heaven  and 
those  of  earth."^-"  Pr'ythee  Sancho,"  said  the  duke,  "  was  there  ever  a 
he-goat*  among  them  ?" — **  No,  sir,"  answered  Sancho ;"  for  I  am  given 
to  understand  uiat  no  horned  animal  can  pass  beyond  the  horns  of  the 
moon." 

"*  The  name  giren  by  Spanish  peasants  to  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades. 
*  Cabnm,    A  jest  on  the  double  meaning  of  that  word,  which  signifies  both  a 
he-goat  and  a  cuckold.    Sancho,  by  his  answer,  seems  to  take  the  jest. 

VOL.  n.— ^ 
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The  duchess  forbore  asking  Sancho  any  more  questions  about  his  jour- 
ney, perceiving  he  was  in  a  humour  for  rambling  all  over  the  heaTens« 
and  giving  an  account  of  what  passed  there,  without  having  stirred  from 
the  garden.  Finally,  this  was  the  conclusion  of  the  adventure  of  the 
duenna  Dolorida,  which  furnished  the  duke  and  duchess  with  matter  of 
laughter,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  for  their  whole  Uvea,  and  Sancho 
something  to  relate  for  ages,  had  he  lived  so  long.  Don  Quixote,  ap- 
proaching Sancho,  whispered  in  his  ear :  **  Sancho,  since  you  would  have 
us  believe  all  you  have  seen  in  heaven,  I  expect  you  should  believe  what 
I  saw  in  the  cavern  of  Montesinos ;  I  say  no  more.*' 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  DON  QUIXOTE  GAVE  8ANCH0  PANZA  BEFORE  HE 
WENT  TO  GOVERN  HIS  ISLAND,  WITH  OTHER  MATTERS  WELL  CONSI- 
DERED. 

Light-hearted  and  joyful  at  the  glorioas  success  of  the  adventure 
of  the  Dolorida,  the  duke  and  duchess  resolved  to  carry  the  jest  still  bx^ 
ther,  seeing  how  fit  a  subject  they  had  to  pass  it  on  for  earnest.  Accord- 
ingly, having  projected  a  scheme,  and  given  the  necessary  orders  to  their 
servants  and  vassals  with  reference  to  their  behaviour  to  Sancho  in  his 
government  of  the  promised  island,  the  day  foUowinc  Clavileno*s  flight 
the  duke  bid  Sancho  prepare  and  get  himself  in  readiness  to  go  to  be  a 
governor,  adding  that  his  islanders  already  wished  for  him  as  for  rain  in 
May. 

Sancho  bowed  low  and  said :  ^  Ever  since  my  descent  from  heaven ; 
ever  since,  from  its  lofty  height,  I  beheld  the  earth  and  observed  it  be  so 
small,  the  great  desire  £  had  of  being  a  governor  is,  in  part,  cooled.  What 
grandeur  is  it  to  command  on  a  gmin  of  mustaid^eed  ?  or  what  dignity 
or  dominion  is  there  in  governing  half-a-dozen  men  no  bigger  than  hazel- 
nuts ?  for  methought  the  whole  earth  was  nothing  more.  If  your  k)idship 
would  be  pleased  to  give  me  but  some  small  portion  of  heaven,  though  it 
were  no  more  than  half  a  league,  I  would  accept  it  with  a  better  will  than 
the  biggest  island  in  the  world.'* — *'  Look  you,  friend  Sancho,'*  answered 
the  duke,  **  I  can  give  away  no  part  of  heaven,  though  no  bigeer  than 
one's  nail,  for  Qod  has  retained  the  disposal  of  those  favours  and  graces 
in  his  own  power.  What  I  can  give  you,  I  give  you ;  an  island  ready 
made,  round  and  sound,  well-proportioned,  and  above  measure  fruitful 
and  abundant,  where,  if  you  manage  dexterously,  you  may  acquire,  with 
the  riches  of  the  earth,  the  treasures  of  Heaven." — ^Well  then,"  answered 
Sancho,  **  let  this  island  come ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  be  such  a 
governor  that,  in  spite  of  rogues,  I  shall  go  to  Heaven.  Think  not  it  is 
«ut  of  covetousness  that  I  forsake  my  humble  cotta^,  and  aspire  to  greater 
things,  but  for  the  desire  I  have  to  taste  how  it  relishes  to  be  a  ffovemor." 
— ^'If  once  you  taste  it,  Sancho,"  said  the  duke,  *'you  will  eat  your 
fingers  after  it,  so  very  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  ccnnmand  and  be  obeyed. 
Sure  I  am,  when  your  master  comes  to  be  an  emperor  (and  doubtless  he 
will  be  one  in  the  way  his  affiiin  are),  no  one  will  be  able  to  wrest  it 
from  him,  and  it  will  meve  and  vex  him  to  the  heart  to  have  been  so 
long  a  time  without  being  one." — **Sir,"  replied  Sancho,  *«I  am  of 
opinion  it  is  fi^ood  to  command,  though  it  be  but  a  flock  of  sheep." — ^  Let 
me  be  buried  with  you,  Sancho,  for  you  know  something  of  every  thing/' 
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answeTed  the  duke;  **and  I  doubt  not,  you  will  prove  such  a  governor 
08  your  wit  seems  to  promise.  This  must  suffice  for  the  present,  and 
uike  notice  that  to-morrow,  without  fail,  you  shall  depart  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  and  this  evening  you  shall  be  fitted  with  a  convenient 
gHfb  and  all  things  necessary  for  your  departure."^-^  Let  them  dress 
me,*'  said  Sancho,  *<how  they  will ;  for  howsoever  I  go  clad,  I  shall  still 
be  Sancho  Panza." — '*  That  is  true,"  said  the  duke ;  '*  but  our  dress  must 
be  suitable  to  the  employment  or  dignity  we  are  in,  for  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous for  a  lawyer  to  be  habited  like  a  soldier,  or  a  soldier  like  a 
Sriest.  You,  Sancho,  must  00  dressed  partly  like  a  scholar,  and  partly 
ke  a  captain,  for,  in  the  island  I  give  you,  arms  are  as  necessary  as 
lettefB,  and  letters  as  arms."— ^  Of  letters,"  answered  Sancho,  <*'  I  know 
but  little ;  for  I  can  scarcely  say  the  A  B  C ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
the  christus^  to  be  a  good  governor.  As  to  arms,  I  shall  handle  such  as 
are  given  me  till  I  Tail,  and  God  be  my  guide." — *«  With  so  good  a 
joeraory,"  said  the  duke,  ^«  Sancho  can  never  err." 

Don  Quixote  now  came  up.  When  he  learned  what  had  passed,  and 
•how  suddenly  Sancho  was  to  depart  to  his  government,  with  the  duke*8 
leave  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  carried  him  with  him  to  his  chamber, 
fdopoeing  to  give  him  advice  how  to  behave  himself  in  his  employment. 
IlaviDg  entered  the  apartment  he  shut  the  door  after  him,  and,  almost  br 
ibsce,  made  Sancho  sit  down  by  him,  and,  with  a  composed  voice,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : 

«« Infinite  thanks  give  I  to  Heaven,  friend  Sancho,  that,  before  I  have 
floet  with  any  good  lack  myself,  good  fortune  has  come  forth  to  meet  and 
leeeive  you.  I,  who  have  resigned  over  my  own  future  good  success  for 
ihe  payment  of  your  past  services,  find  myself  stiU  at  the  beginning  of 
my  advancement,  whilst  you,  before  the  due  time  and  against  aU  rule  of 
sieasonable  expectation,  wad  yourself  in  full  possession  of  your  wishes. 
Others  bribe,  importune,  solicit,  attend  early,  pray,  persist,  and  yet  do  not 
^obtain  then:  object.  Another  comes,  and,  without  knowing  how  or  which 
-way,  carries  that  employment  or  office  against  a  crowd  of  pretenders. 
This  makes  good  the  saying:  *In  pretensions,  luck  is  all.'  Tou,  who, 
jn  respect  to  me,  without  doubt  are  a  blockhead,  without  rising  early  or 
.sitting  up  kte,  without  taking  any  pains  at  all,  by  the  air  alone  of 
'knight-errantry  breathing  on    you,  see  yourself,  without    more  ado, 

governor  of  an  island,  as  jf  it  were  a  matter  of  trifling  moment.  All 
lis  I  say,  O  Sancho,  that  you  may  not  ascribe  the  favour  done  you  to 
your  «wn  merit,  but  rather  give  thanks,  first  to  Heaven,  which  dis- 
(poses  thinipB  so  sweetly,  in  the  .next  place  to  the  grandeur  inherent  in 
the  ^profession  of  knight^crantry.  Now,  your  heart  being  disposed  to 
ibelieve  what  I  have  Wn  saying,  be  attentive,  son,  to  your  new  Cato***, 
who  will  be  your  couasellor,  your  north-star  and  guide,  to  conduct  and 

*  The  cross  pm  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  A,  B,  C,  thence  called  the  Ckritt<ro$t' 


^  Gervmntes  hen  speaks  >  either  of  Gate  the  censor,  or  of  Dionysius  O&to,  the 
■athDr  of  -the  ^ittkka  A  WM^w,  ad  FiHum,  whose  work  was  then  classical  in 
)the  •wuvemties  of  Spain.  Of  this  Dionysius  Cato  nothing  is  known,  excepting 
thatibt  OufiBd  after  Lusaii,  for  he  cites  the  latter  in  his  Dittiqua, 
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fteer  yea  nfe  into  port  through  the  raging  aad  tempestoofiu  sea  wheieoo 
you  are  going-  to  oe  launched ;  for  offices  and  great  employments  ara 
nothing  efae  hot  a  profound  guiph  of  confusions. 

^  Fiiat,  My  son,  fear  God ;  for  to  fear  him  is  wisdom,  and,  being  wdae^ 
you  cannot  err. 


**  Secondly,  Bear  constantly  in  mind  who  you  were,,  and  endeavour  to 
know  yourself,  which  is  the  most  difficult  point  of  knowledge  imaginable. 
The  knowledge  of  youcself  will  keep  you  from  puffing  youiself  up^  hke 
the  fn^  who  strove  to  eaual  the  ox  m  siae.  The  consideration  of  youa 
having  been  a  swineherd  in  your  own  country  will  be,  to  the  wheel  of 
your  fortune,  like  the  peacock's  ugly  feet  *'^"-^**  True,"  interrupted 
Sancho;  *^  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  kept-  swine.-  Later,  wh^n*  I  grew  towards 
man,  I  looked  after  geese,  and  not  after  hogs.  But  this,  methinks,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  ail  the  governors  are  not  descended  from  the 
loins  of  kings."— -**  Granted,"  replied  Don  Cluixote ;  **ancl  therefore  thos9 
who  are  not  of  noble  descent  should  temper  the  gmvity  of  the  office  they 
bear  with  a  kind  of  gentfe  sweetness,  which,  guided  by  prudence,  exempts 
them  from  ill*natured  murmuring,  which  no  state-  of  hfe  can  well  escape. 

**  Value  yourself,  Sancho,  upon  the  rneanness  of  your  family,  and  be 
mac  ashamed  to  own  that  you  aescend  from  peasants.  When  people  see 
that  you  yourself  are  not  ashamed,  no  one  will  endeavour  to  matts  yov 
80 ;  and  pique  yourself  rather  on  being  a  virtuous  mean  man  than  a  proud 
sinner.  In6nite  is  the  number  of  those  who,  bom  of  low  extraction,- have 
risen  to  the  highest  dignities,  both  papal  and  imperial.  Of  this  truth;  I 
eould  produce  examples  enough  to  tire  you. 

**  Take  notice,  Sancho,  if  you  take  virtue  for  your  guide,  and  value 
yourself  upon  doin^  virtuous  actions,  you  need  not  envy  lords  and  princes. 
For  blood  is  inhented  and  virtue  acquired ;  and  virtue  has  an  intrinsic 
worth,  which  blood  has  not. 

**  lliis  being  so,  as  it  really  is,  if  peradventure  one  of  your  kindred 
eome  to  see  you,  when  you  are  in  your  island,  do  not  despise  nor  affit)nt 
him,  but  receive,  cherish  and  make  much  of  him.  By  so  doing  you  will 
please  God,  who  will  have  nobody  despise  his  workmanship,  and.  adr 
agreeably  to  nature. 

'*  If  you  take  your  wife  along  with  you  (and  it  is  noff  proper  for  thosv 
who  govern  to  he  long  without  one),  teach,  instruct,  and  polish  her  fromr 
her  natural  rudeness.  For  all  that  a  discreet  governor  can  acquise  is 
dissipated  and  lost  by  an  ill-bred  and-  foolish  woman. 

**  If  you  chance  to  become  a  widower,  a  thing  which  may  happen,,  and 

***  AUading  to  the  peacook,  which  is  iaid  to  gather  in  his  tail  when  he  looks 
at  his  feet  Pray  Luis  de  Granada  had  already  said,  making  use  of  the  sania 
metaphor :  **  Look  at  the  ugliest  part  aboat  you,  and  you  will  immediately  gather 
in  the  tail  of  your  yanity." 

as* 
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yoor  station  entitles  you  to  a  better  match,  seek  not  such  an  one  as  may 
serve  you  for  a  hook  and  anglins-rod,  or  a  capuchin  to  say  /  want  ii  no/***. 
Believe  me,  whatever  the  judge  s  wife  receives,  the  husbland  must  account 
for  at  the  general  judgment,  and  shall  pay  fourfold,  after  death,  for  what 
he  made  no  reckoning  of  in  his  life. 

**Be  not  governed  by  the  law  of  your  own  wilH'\  which  is  wont  to 
bear  much  sway  with  the  ignorant,  who  {>resume  upon  being  discerning, 

*^  Let  the  tears  of  the  poor  find  more  compassion,  but  not  more  justice, 
than  the  informations  of  the  rich. 

**  Endeavour  to  sift  out  the  truth  amidst  the  presents  and  promises  of 
the  ricli,  as  well  as  among  the  sighs  and  importunities  of  the  poor. 

**When  equity  can  and  ought  to  take  place,  lay  not  the  whole  rigour 
of  the  law  upon  the  delinquent ;  for  the  reputation  of  the  rigorous  judge 
is  not  better  than  that  of  the  compassionate  one. 

*«  If  perchance  the  rod  of  justice  be  warped  a  little,  let  it  not  be  by  the 
weight  of  a  gift,  but  that  of  mercy. 

^  If  it  happen  that  the  cause  of  your  enemy  comes  before  you,  fix  not 
your  mind  on  the  injury  done  you,  but  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

^  Let  not  private  afiection  blind  you  in  another  man's  cause.  The 
errors  you  would  commit  thereby  would  be  irremediable,  and,  if  there 
should  be  a  remedy,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  both  of  your  reputation 
and  fortune. 

**  If  a  beautiful  woman  comes  to  demand  justice,  turn  away  your  eyes 
from  her  tears,  and  your  ears  from  her  sighs ;  consider  at  leisure  the  sub* 
stance  of  her  request,  unless  you  have  a  mind  your  reason  should  be 
drowned  in  her  tears,  and  your  integrity  in  her  sighs. 

^  Him  you  are  to  punish  with  deeds,  do  not  evil-entreat  with  words ; 
for  the  pam  of  the  punishment  is  enough  for  the  wretch  to  bear,  without 
the  addition  of  ill  language. 

^  In  the  criminal  who  falls  under  your  jurisdiction,  consider  the  miser- 
able man,  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  our  depraved  nature.  As  far  as  in 
you  lies,  without  injuring  the  contrary  party,  show  pity  and  clemency; 
for,  though  the  attributes  of  Qod  are^  sil  equal,  that  of  mercy  is  more 
pleasing  and  attractive  in  our  eyes  than  that  of  justice. 

**If^  Sancho,  you  observe  these  precepts  and  these  rules,  your  days 

"*  In  allusion  to  the  proverb :  iVb,  no^  I  will  not  hoot  it,  bi%U  throw  it  into  my  eo- 
puehm.    The  judges  at  that  day  wore  hooded  mantles  (^eapas  con  capiUa), 

*°  LaUy  dtl  tnee^t.  This  means  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  law  giyen 
by  the  judges. 
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wilt  be  long  and  your  tame  eternal,  your  recompenm  foil  and  your 
felicity  uuapeakable.  You  shall  match  your  children  aa  you  pleaae ;  (bey 
and  youi  ^rand-cbildreD  shali  inherit  titlea ;  you  shall  live  in  peace  and 
&rour  wiu  all  men ;  and,  at  the  end  of  your  life,  death  shall  find  you  in 
a  sweet  and  matured  old  age,  and  your  eyes  shall  be  closed  by  the  lender 
and  pious  bands  of  your  giand-children's  children.  What  I  bare  hitherto 
langht  yoa,  Sancho,  bears  reference  to  the  adorning  your  mind.  Listen 
DOW  to  precepts  which  conoem  the  adomineou  of  your  body." 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


OF  THE  SECOND  INSTRUCTIONS  DON  QUIXOTE  OATS  8ANCH0  PANZA. 

On  hearing  the  forecoing  discourse  of  Don  daixote,  nobody  would 
have  conceived  him  to  be  otner  than  a  prudent  and  intelli^nt  person. 
But,  as  it  has  been  often  and  often  said,  in  the  progress  of  this  grand  his- 
tory, he  talked  foolishly  only  when  chivalry  was  the  subject,  and  in  the 
rest  of  his  conversation  showed  himself  the  possessor  of  a  clear  and  good 
understanding,  insomuch  that  his  actions  perpetually  betrayed  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  judgment  gave  tBe  lie  to  his  actions.  But  in  these  second 
instructions  given  to  Sancho,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  pleasantry,  and 
pushed  his  discxetion  and  h)»  madness  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Sancho  listened  to  him  most  attentively,  endeavounng  to  preserve  his 
instructions  in  memoiEy,  liks  one  that  intended  to  observe  them,  and,  by 
their  means,  hoped  to  be  safely  delivered  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  govern- 
ment.   Don  CluixQte  proceeded  as  Mowa : 

**A&  to  what  conoeraai  the  government  of  your  own  penon  and  &mily, 
Sancho,  in  the  &ESt  i^laee  I  enjoin  you  t»  be  cleanly,  and  to  pare  your 
naik,  instead  of  lectmg^'them  grow,  as  some  do,  whose  ignorance  makes 
them  believe  that  long  anils  beautify  the  hands ;  as  if  that  excrescence 
which  they  pveserve  so  carefully  were  a  nail,  whereas  it  is  rather  the 
talon  of  a  liaaai<^innting>  kestrel :  a  mooatnms  and  revolting  abuse ! 

^  Gk>  not  loose*  and  unbuttoned,  Sancho ;  a  slovenly  dress  betokens  a 
careless  mindt  unless  the  discomposusa  and  negligence  fall  under  the 
article  of  conning  and  design^  as  waa^  judged  to  m  the  case  of  Julius 
CsBsar"'. 

**  Feel,  with  discretion,  the  pulse  of  what  your  office  may  be  worth ; 
and  if  it  will  enable  you  to  give  liveries  to  your  servants,  give  them  such 
as  are  decent  and  useful  rather  than  showy  and  modish.  Above  all, 
divide  between  your  servants  and  the  poor ;  I  mean,  if  you  can  keep  six 
pages,  clothe  but  three,  and  three  of  the  poor.    Thus  you  will  have  pages 

"*  Suetonius  says  in  effect  (chap,  xlv.)  that  Ceear  dressed  negligently,  and  did 
not  tighten  the  sash  of  his  toga.  It  was  a  piece  of  affectation  on  his  part,  hit 
object  being  to  be  taken  for  an  effeminate  man,  and  that  no  outward  signs  might 
appear  of  his  intellect  and  courage.  Hence,  when  Cicero  was  asked  why  he 
bad  taken  Pompey's  part  rather  than  that  of  Cssar :  "  Csasar,"  answe/ed  he,  **  de- 
ceived me  by  his  manner  of  girding  his  toga." 
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for  heaven  and  for  earth ;  a  new  way  of  giving  liveries,  which  the  vain- 
glorious never  thought  of. 

'*  Eat  neither  garlic  nor  onion,  lest  people  guess  hy  the  smell  at  your 
low  birth.  WaDc  leisurely,  speak  deliberately,  but  nit  so  as  to  seem  to 
be  hearkening  to  yourself,  for  all  affectation  is  vicious. 

^  Eat  little  at  dinner,  and  less  at  supper ;  the  health  of  the  whole  body 
is  tempered  in  the  forge  of  the  stomach. 

<*  Be  temperate  in  drinking,  considering  that  excess  of  wine  neither 
keeps  secrets  nor  performs  promises. 

^  Take  heed,  Sancho,  not  to  chew  on  both  sides  of  your  mouth  at  once, 
nor  to  eruct  before  company." —  *•  I  do  not  understand  your  eructing,'* 
interrupted  Sancho.  '*  To  eruct,*'  said  Don  Gluixote,  *'  means  to  belch, 
a  filthy  thougrh  very  significant  word ;  therefore  your  nice  people  have 
recourse  to  the  Latin,  and,  instead  of  to  belch,  say  to  eruct,  and,  instead 
of  belchings,  eructations.  Though  some  do  not  understand  these  terni8« 
it  is  no  great  matter ;  by  usage  they  will  come  to  be  generally  undei^ 
stood,  and  thus  language^  over  which  the  vulgar  and  custom  bear  sway, 
becomes  amplified  and  enriched." — **In  truth,  sir,"  cried  Sancho,  **one 
of  the  counsels  and  instructions  I  intend  to  carry  in  my  memory  shall  be 
this  of  not  belching ;  for  I  am  wont  to  do  it  very  frequently."—^  Eract- 
ing,  Sancho,  and  not  belching,"  cried  Don  duixote.  ^  Eructing  it  shall 
be  henceforward,"  said  Sancho,  «*  and,  in  faith,  I  will  not  forget  it." 

^Likewise,  Sancho,  intermix  not  in  your  discourse  that  multitude  of 
proverbs  you  are  wont.  Though  proverbs  are  short  sentences,  you  often 
drag  them  in  so  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  that  they  seem  rather  cross 
purposes  than  sentences."^-**  God  alone  can  remedy  that,"  cried  Sancho, 
*'  for  I  know  more  proverbs  than  will  fill  a  book,  and  when  I  talk,  they 
crowd  so  thick  into  my  mouth  that  they  jostle  which  shall  get  out  first. 
Then  my  tongue  tosses  out  the  first  it  meets,  though  it  be  not  always  very 
pat.  But,  for  the  future,  I  will  take  heed  to  utter  such  as  become  the 
gravity  of  my  place ;  for,  in  a  plentiful  house,  supper  is  soon  dressed, 
and  he  that  cuts  does  not  deal,  and  the  bell-ringer  is  safe,  and  to  spend 
and  to  spare  require  jndgment."^-^*  So,  so,  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Cluixole ; 
^  thrust  in,  rank  and  string  on  your  proverbs,  nobody  is  going  about  to 
hinder  you.  My  mother  whips  me,  and  I  tear  on.  I  am  warning  you 
to  abstain  from  proverbs,  and,  in  an  instant,  you  pour  forth  a  litanv  of 
them,  which  square  with  what  we  are  upon  as  well  as  if  they  fell  from 

*  Here  Cervantes  justifies  the  introductioa  of  expressive  words  out  of  one  laa* 
guage  into  another,  agreeably  to  Horace's 

Et  nova  fictaque  nnper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta.         (.^f  Pod.  1.  53.) 

What  he  says  of  the  force  of  custom  is  borrowed  from  the  same  poet's 

Si  volet  Usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrinm  est,  et  jus  et  norma  loquendL        {Ibid,  1.  71.) 

S 
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the  moon*  Observe,  Sancho,  I  do  not  say  a  proverb  is  amiv,  when  skii- 
fully  applied ;  but  to  accumulate,  and  string  them  at  random,  renders  a 
discourse  flat  and  low. 

^  When  you  are  on  horseback,  sit  not  leanincf  your  body  backwards 
over  your  saddle,  nor  carry  your  legs  stiff,  stretched  and  straddling  from 
the  horse's  belly ;  neither  dangle  them  as  if  you  were  still  upon  £)apple. 
Sitting  a  horse  makes  some  look  like  gentlemen,  and  others  like  grooms. 

**  Let  your  sleep  be  moderate,  for  he  who  is  not  up  with  the  sun  does 
not  enjoy  the  day.  Take  notice,  O  Sancho,  that  diligence  is  the  mother 
of  ffood-fortune,  and  sloth,  her  enemy,  never  reached  the  end  of  a  good 
wish. 

^  The  last  article  of  advice  I  shall  at  this  time  give  you,  though  it  con* 
cems  not  the  adorning  of  the  body,  yet  I  would  have  you  bear  it  carefully 
in  mind ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  of  no  less  use  to  you  than  those  I  have 
already  given  you.  It  is  this:  never  set  yourself  to  decide  contests 
about  lamilies,  at  least  by  comparing  them  ;  one  must  perforce  have  the 
advantage,  and  he  who  is  postponed  will  hate  you,  while  he  who  is  pre- 
ferred will  not  reward  you. 

*«  Your  habit  shall  be  nethersocks  and  stockings,  a  long  pourpoint,  and 
a  mantle  somewhat  longer ;  but  for  trowsers  or  trunk-hose  think  not  of 
them :  they  are  not  becoming  either  to  cavaliers  or  governors.  This  is 
all  that  occurs  to  me  at  present,  by  way  of  advice  to  you.  As  time  goes 
on,  and  as  occasions  ofier,  I  will  adapt  my  instructions  to  them,  provided 
you  take  care  to  inform  me  of  the  state  of  your  afiairs.'* 

^  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  **  I  see  very  well  that  all  your  worship  has 
been  saying  is  good,  holy,  and  profitable.  But  what  good  will  it  do  me, 
if  I  remember  nothing  of  it  ?  It  is  true  that  I  shall  not  forget  what  you 
have  said  about  not  letting  my  nails  firow,  and  about  marrying  again,  if  I 
may.  But  for  your  other  gallimaufries,  quirks  and  quillets,  I  neither  do 
nor  ever  shall  remember  any  more  of  them  than  of  last  year's  clouds. 
Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  me  them  in  writing ;  for  thoui^h  I 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  I  will  give  them  to  ray  confessor,  that  he  may 
inculcate  them  into  me  whenever  there  shall  be  need."^-^Ah!  sinnef 
that  I  am !"  cried  Don  Gluixote,  **  how  ill  does  it  look  in  a  governor  not 
to  be  able  to  read  or  write !  You  must  know,  O  Sancho,  that  for  a  man 
not  to  know  how  to  read,  or  to  be  left-handed,  implies  one  of  these  two 
things :  either  that  he  sprung  from  very  mean  and  low  parents,  or  that 
he  was  so  untoward  and  perverse  that  no  good  could  be  beaten  into  him. 
It  is  a  very  great  defect  you  carry  with  you,  and  therefore  I  would  by  all 
means  have  you  learn  at  least  to  write  your  name." — *«  I  can  sign  my 
name  very  well,"  answered  Sancho.  '^When  I  was  steward  of  the 
brotherhood  in  our  village,  I  learned  to  make  certain  characters  like  the 
marks  upon  a  bale  of  wool,  which  I  was  told  spelt  my  name :  I  can  like- 
wise, at  the  worst,  pretend  my  right  hand  is  lame,  and  make  another  sis  a 
for  me.    There  is  a  remedy  for  every  thing  but  death ;  and  I,  having  tha 
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command  of  the  staff,  will  do  what  I  please.    Besides,  he  whose  father  is 

alcalde* ,  and  I,  being  a  governor,  am  surely  something  more  thaii 

alcalde ;  therefore  let  them  come  and  play  at  bo-peep.  Ay,  ay,  let  them 
slight  and  back-bite  me :  they  may  come  for  wool  and  be  sent  back  shorn, 
for  whom  God  lores,  his  house  smells  savoury  to  him ;  and,  the  rich 
roan's  blunders  pass  for  maxims  in  the  world,  and  when  I  am  acfovernor, 
and  consequently  rich  and  bountiful  to  boot,  as  I  intend  to  be,  nobody  will 
see  my  defects.  No,  no,  get  yourself  honey,  and  clowns  will  have  flies. 
*As  much  as  you  have,  so  much  you  are  worth,'  said  my  gran'am. 
There  is  no  revenging  yourself  upon  a  rich  man."—**  Oh !  Uod's  curse 
light  on  you,  accursed  Sancho!"  cried  Don  duixote  at  this  instant; 
'*  sixty  thousand  devils  take  you  and  your  proverbs !  You  have  been 
stringing  of  them  this  full  hour,  and  putting  me  to  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,  with  every  one  of  them.  Take  my  word  for  it,  these  proverbs 
will  one  day  bring  you  to  the  gallows ;  upon  their  account  your  subjects 
will  strip  you  of  your  government,  or  at  least  conspire  against  you.  Tell 
me,  where  find  you  them,  ignorant  ?  or  how  apply  you  them,  dunce  ? 
For  my  own  part,  to  utter  but  one,  and  apply  it  properly,  I  sweat  and 
labour  as  if  I  were  digging."—-**  Before  Qod,  master  of  mine,"  replied 
Sancho,  ^  your  worship  complains  of  very  trifles.  Why  the  devil  are 
you  angry  that  I  make  use  of  my  own  goods,  since  I  have  no  other,  nor 
any  stock  but  proverbs  upon  proverbs  ?  Just  now  I  have  four  that  pre- 
sent themselves  pat  to  the  purpose.    But  I  will  not  produce  them ;  for, 

*  to  keep  silence  well  is  called  Sancho  ^'*.' " — **  You  will  never  be  that 
Sancho,"  cried  Don  duixote ;  **  you  are  so  far  from  keeping  silence  well, 
that  you  are  an  errant  prate-apace  and  an  eternal  babbler.  But  I  would 
fain  know  what  four  proverbs  occurred  to  you  just  now,  so  pat  to  the 
purpose.  I  have  been  running  over  my  own  memory,  which  is  a  pretty 
good  one,  and  I  can  think  of  none." — **  Can  there  be  better,"  said  Sancho, 
**.than  these:  *  Never  venture  your  fingers  between  two  eye-teeth ;' to 

•  get  out  of  my  houae,^  and  *  what  would  you  have  with  my  vnfef^  there 
is  no  reply,  and  *  whether  the  pitcher  hits  the  stone,  or  the  stone  hits  the 
pitcher,  it  is  bad  for  the  pitcher.'  All  these  fit  to  a  hair.  Let  no  one 
contest  with  his  governor  or  his  govemor*s  substitutes,  or  he  will  come 
ofi*  the  worst,  like  him  who  claps  his  finger  between  two  eye-teeth,  and 
though  they  be  not  eye-teeth,  so  they  be  teeth  it  matters  not.  To  what 
a  governor  says  there  is  no  replying :  it  is  like  *  get  you  out  of  my  hoitse^ 
and  *  what  business  have  you  unth  my  wifeT  And  as  to  the  stone  and 
pitcher,  a  blind  man  may  see  into  it.  So  that  he  who  sees  a  moat  in 
another  man's  eye,  should  first  look  to  the  beam  in  his  own,  that  it  may 
not  be  said  of  him :  *  the  dead  woman  was  afraid  of  her  that  was  flayed  ;* 
and  your  worship  knows  well  that  *  the  fool  knows  more  in  his  own  house, 
than  the  wise  in  another  man's.' " — **^  Not  so,  Sancho,"  answered  Don 
duixote ;  ^  the  fool  knows  nothing  either  in  his  own  house,  or  another's, 
for  knowledge  is  not  a  structure  to  be  erected  upon  so  shallow  a  founda- 

*  The  proverb  is  QyAen  padre  titm  aicaide  tegmro  va  aljudido.  He  whose  father 
18  alcalde  goes  safe  to  his  trial. 

"*  Sancho  applies  to  himself  the  old  saying :  M  buen  caUar  Uaman  Sanio^  (to 
keep  silence  is  called  holy)  bat  changes  the  last  word  out  of  archness  or  igno- 
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tion  as  folly.  Bnt  enough  of  that,  Sancho.  If  you  govern  ill,  voun  will 
he  the  fault,  hut  the  shame  will  he  mine.  I  comfort  myself  tnat  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  advising  you  as  seriously  and  as  discreetly  as  I  poesihly 
could.  In  that  I  am  acquitted  hoth  of  my  ohiigation  and  my  promise. 
God  speed  you,  Sancho,  and  govern  you  in  your  government,  and  deliver 
me  from  a  suspicion  I  have  that  you  will  turn  the  whole  island  topsy-turvy. 
This  I  mififht  prevent,  hy  letting  the  duke  know  what  ^ou  are,  telling 
him  that  all  that  paunch-gut  and  little  carcase  of  thine  is  nothing  hut  a 
sackful  of  proverne  and  s^  remarks." — *«  Sir,"  replied  Sancho,  •*  if  your 
worship  thinks  I  am  not  fit  for  this  government,  I  renounce  it  from  this 
moment ;  for  I  love  the  little  black  of  the  nail  of  my  soul  hetter  than  my 
whole  hody,  and  plain  Sancho  can  live  as  well  upon  bread  and  onions  as 
governor  Sancho  can  upon  capon  and  partridge.  Besides,  while  we  are 
asleep,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  poor  and  tne  rich,  are  all  equal.  And 
if  your  worship  reflects,  you  will  find,  it  was  your  worship  that  put  me 
upon  the  scent  of  governing,  for  I  know  no  more  of  the  government  of 
islands  than  a  bustard ;  and  if  you  fancy  the  devil  will  have  me  if  I  am 
a  governor,  T  had  rather  go  Sancho  to  Heaven,  than  a  governor  to  hell.*' 
— ^*  Before  God,  Sancho,  cried  Don  Cluixote,  *^  for  those  last  words  of 
yours,  I  think  you  deserve  to  be  governor  of  a  thousand  islands.  You 
are  good-natured,  without  which  no  knowledge  is  of  any  value.  Pray  to 
God,  and  endeavour  not  to  err  in  your  intention ;  I  mean,  always  take 
care  to  have  a  firm  purpose  and  design  of  doing  right  in  whatever  busi- 
ness occurs ;  Heaven  constantly  favours  a  good  intention.  And  now  let 
us  go  to  dinner,  for  I  believe  the  lord  and  lady  stay  for  us." 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


BOW   SANCHO   PANZA   WAS    CARRIED   TO   HI8    GOVERNIIEMT,   AND   OF   THB 
8TRAM0E   ADYBNTURB  WHICH  BETBL  DON  QVIXOTB  IN  THB  CASTLE. 

CiD  Hamet,  in  the  original  of  this  history,  wrote  ao  exordium  to  this 
chapter  which  his  interpreter  did  not  translate  as  he  had  written.  It  was 
a  kind  of  complaint  the  Moor  addressed  to  himself,  for  having  undertaken 
a  history  so  dry  and  so  confined  as  that  of  Don  Cluixote,  thinking  he  must 
he  always  talking  of  him  and  Sancho,  without  daring  to  launch  into 
digressions  and  episodes  of  more  weight  and  entertainment.  He  adds, 
that  to  have  his  invention,  his  hand  and  his  pen,  always  tied  down  upon 
one  suhject  only,  and  to  speak  hy  the  mouths  of  a  few  characters,  is  an 
insupportable  toil,  of  no  advantage  to  the  author ;  that,  to  avoid  this  in- 
convenience, be  had,  in  the  first  part,  made  use  of  the  artifice  of  intro- 
ducing novels,  such  as  that  of  the  Curious  Impertinent  and  that  of  the 
Captain^  which  are  in  a  manner  detached  from  the  history ;  though  most 
of  the  other  episodes  introduced  are  accidents  which  happened  to  Don 
Quixote  himself,  and  could  not  be  omitted.  He  also  thought,  as  he  tells 
us,  that  many  readers,  carried  away  by  their  attention  to  Don  Quixote's 
exploits,  could  afford  none  to  the  novels,  and  would  either  run  them  over 
in  naste  or  with  disgust,  not  considering  how  fine  and  artificial  they  were 
in  themselves,  as  would  have  been  very  evident,  had  they  been  published 
separately,  without  beinff  tacked  to  the  extravagances  of  Don  Cluixote,  and 
the  simplicities  of  Sancno  ^.  He,  therefore,  m  this  second  part,  would 
introduce  no  loose  or  unconnected  novels,  only  some  episodes  resembling 
them,  such  as  flow  naturally  from  such  events  as  the  truth  ofiers ;  and 
even  these  with  great  limitation,  and  in  no  more  words  than  are  sufficient 
to  express  them.  Since,  therefore,  he  restrains  and  confines  himself 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  narration,  though  with  abiiitv,  genius,  and 
understandmg  sufficient  to  treat  of  the  whole  universe,  he  desires  his 
pains  may  not  be  undervalued,  but  that  he  may  receive  applause,  not  for 
what  he  writes,  but  what  he  has  omitted  to  write.  Then  he  continues 
his  history  in  these  terms : 

Don  Cluixote,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  he  gave  the  instructions  to 
Sancho,  g^ave  them  him  in  writing,  that  he  might  get  somebody  to  read 
them  to  him.  But  scarcely  had  ne  delivered  them  to  Sancho  when  he 
dropped  them,  and  they  fell  into  the  duke's  hands,  who  communicated 

"^  Ceryantes  means  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  have  withdrawn  theta 
two  novels  from  Don  Qftixott^  and  included  them  in  his  collection  of  MxampU 
Novels  ;  which  has  since  been  done  by  some  Editors  of  his  works. 
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them  to  the  duchess,  and  they  both  wondered  afmh  at  the  madness  and 
capacity  of  I>on  Cluixote.  In  order  to  carry  on  with  their  jest,  that  even- 
ing they  despatched  Sancho  with  a  large  retinue  to  the  place,  which,  to 
him,  was  to  be  an  island.  The  person  who  had  the  management  of  the 
business  was  a  steward  of  the  duke's,  a  person  of  pleasantry  and  discre- 
tion,— who  had  already  personated  the  Countess  Trifaldi,  with  what 
humour  the  reader  has  seen.  With  his  own  Qualifications,  and  the  in- 
structions of  his  lord  and  lady  how  to  behave  to  Sancho,  he  performed  his 
part  to  admiration.  It  fell  out,  that  Sancho  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  this 
steward,  than  he  fancied  he  saw  in  his  face  the  very  features  of  the  Trifaldi, 
and,  turning  to  his  master,  he  said :  **  Sir,  either  the  devil  shall  run  away 
with  me  from  the  place  where  I  stand  for  an  honest  roan  and  a  believer, 
or  your  worship  shall  confess  to  me  that  the  countenance  of  this  same 
steward  of  the  duke's  is  the  very  same  with  that  of  the  Dolorida."  Don 
Cluixote  looked  attentively  at  the  major  domo,  and,  having  viewed  him, 
said  to  Sancho :  *'  There  is  no  need  of  the  devil's  running  away  with  you, 
Sancho,  either  as  an  honest  man  or  a  believer,  though  I  know  not  exactly 
what  you  mean  "'.  I  see  plainly  the  steward's  face  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Dolorida,  and  yet  the  steward  is  not  the  Dolorida ;  for  that  would 
imply  a  palpable  contradiction.  But  this  is  no  time  to  enter  into  these 
inquiries,  which  would  involve  us  in  an  intricate  labyrinth.  Believe  me, 
friend,  we  ought  earnestly  to  pray  to  our  Lord  to  deliver  us  from  wicked 
wizards  and  enchanters." — ^'  It  is  no  jesting  matter,  sir,"  replied  Sancho, 
**for  I  heard  him  speak  before,  and  methought  the  Trifaldi's  voice  sound- 
ed in  my  ears.  Well,  I  say  no  more ;  but  I  will  not  fail  to  be  upon  the 
watch  henceforward,  to  see  whether  I  can  discover  any  other  sign,  to  con- 
firm or  remove  my  suspicion." — ^*  Do  so,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Cluixote ; 
<*  give  me  advice  of  all  you  discover  in  this  affair,  and  all  that  happens  to 
you  in  your  government." 

At  length  Sancho  set  out  with  a  great  number  of  followers.  He  was 
habited  like  a  magistrate,  having  on  a  wide  surtout  of  murrey-coloured 
camlet,  with  a  montera  of  the  same,  and  mounted  a  fa  gineia*  upon  a 
mule.  Behind  him,  by  the  duke's  order,  was  led  his  Dapple,  with  a  new 
set  of  harness  decorated  with  flaunting  new  flame-coloured  ribbons.  San- 
cho turned  back  his.  head  every  now  and  then  to  look  at  his  ass,  with 
whose  company  he  was  so  delighted,  that  he  would  not  have  changed 
conditions  with  the  emperor  of  Germany.  On  taking  leave  of  the  duke 
and  duchess,  he  kissecl  their  hands,  and  begged  his  master's  blessing, 
which  he  gave  with  tears,  and  Sancho  received  blubbering.    • 

Now,  loving  reader,  let  honest  Sancho  depart  in  peace  and  in  a  good 
hour,  and  expect  two  bushels  of  laughter  from  the  accounts  how  he  de* 
meaned  himself  in  his  employment.  In  the  mean  time,  attend  to  what 
befel  his  master  that  night,  which,  if  it  does  not  make  you  laugh  out« 
right,  you  will  at  least  open  your  lips  with  the  grin  of  a  monkey,  for  the 
adventures  of  Don  Quixote  must  be  celebrated  either  with  admiration  or 
laughter. 

''^  According  to  Coyarrubias  (Te$oro  de  la  lengua  Castellana)^  these  expressions 
mean  on  a  sudden,  unawares,  instantly. 
*  With  short  stirrups. 
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It  is  rekted  then,  that  scarcely  Tvas  Sancho  departed,  when  Don  Quixote 
began  to  regret  bis  own  solitary  condition,  and  bad  it  been  possible  for 
hioi  to  have  recalled  the  commission,  and  taken  the  government  from  him, 
be  would  certainly  have  done  it.  The  duchess  soon  perceived  bis  me- 
lancholy, and  asked  him  why  be  was  so  sad.  '^If  for  tbe  absence  of 
Sancho,*'  she  added,  <*  there  are  squires,  duennas,  and  damsels  enough  in 
this  house,  ready  to  serve  you  to  your  hearths  desire."^-^  It  is  true, 
madam,"  answered  Don  Cluixote,  **  that  I  am  concerned  for  Sancho's 
absence ;  but  that  is  not  the  principal  cause  that  makes  me  appear  sad. 
Of  all  your  excellency's  kind  ofiers,  I  accept  and  cbooee  that  only  for  the 
good  will  with  which  they  are  tendered.  For  tbe  rest,  I  humbly  beseech 
your  excellency  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  consent  and  permit  that  I 
alone  may  wait  upon  myself  in  my  chamber." — *«  Truly,  Signor  Don 
Quixote,''  cried  the  ducbess,  *'  it  must  not  be  so «  you  shall  be  served  by 
four  of  my  damsels,  all  beautiful  as  flowers." — ^**To  me,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  **  they  will  not  be  flowers,  but  very  thorns,  pricking  me  to  the 
soul.  They  shall  no  more  come  into  my  chamber,  nor  anjrtning  like  it, 
than  they  shall  fly.  If  your  grandeur  would  continue  your  fiivours  to 
roe  without  my  deserving  them,  sufler  me  to  be  alone,  and  let  me  serve 
myself,  within  my  own  doors,  that  I  may  keep  a  wall  betwixt  my  passions 
and  my  modesty  -—  a  practice  I  would  not  forego  for  all  your  bighness's 
liberality  towards  me.  In  sbort,  I  will  sooner  lie  in  my  clothes  than  con- 
sent to  let  any  body  help  to  undress  me."  —  «*  Enough,  enough,  Signor 
Don  Quixote,"  replied  the  ducbess :  ^  I  promise  you  that  I  will  give 
orders  that  not  so  much  as  a  fly  shall  enter  your  chamber,  much  less  a 
damsel.  I  would  by  no  means  be  accessary  to  the  violation  of  Signor 
Don  Quixote's  decency :  for,  by  wbat  I  can  perceive,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  his  many  virtues  is  his  modesty.  Your  worship,  sir,  may  un- 
dress and  dress  by  yourself  your  own  way,  when  and  how  you  please ; 
nobody  shall  hinder  you,  and  in  your  chamber  you  will  find  all  the  neces- 
sary utensils,  so  that  you  may  sleep  with  the  doors  locked,  and  have  no 
earthly  occasion  to  open  them.  A  thousand  ages  live  the  grand  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso,  and  may  her  name  extend  over  tbe  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
for  meriting  tbe  love  of  so  valiant  and  so  chaste  a  knight !  May  indul- 
gent Heaven  infuse  into  the  heart  of  Sancho  Panza,  our  governor,  a  dis- 
position to  finish  his  whipping  speedily,  that  the  world  may  again  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  so  great  a  lady !" 

Don  Quixote  replied :  **  Your  highness  has  spoken  like  yourself,  for 
from  the  mouth  of  such  good  ladies  nothing  that  is  bad  can  proceed.  Dul- 
cinea will  be  more  happy  and  more  known  in  the  world  by  the  praises 
your  fiprandeur  bestows  on  her,  than  by  those  of  the  most  eloquent  on 
earth.''*->*  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  replied  tbe  duchess,  **  a  truce  to  com- 
pliments ;  the  hour  of  supper  draws  near,  and  the  duke  may  be  staying 
for  us.  Come,  sir,  let  us  sup,  and  and  to  bed  by  times ;  for  your  yester- 
day's journey  from  Candaya  was  not  so  short  but  it  must  have  somewhat 
faugued  you."— ^  Not  at  all,  madam,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  *•  for  I  can 
safely  swear  to  your  excellency,  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  bestrid  a 
soberer  or  an  easier  paced  beast  than  Clavileno.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
possessed  Malambruno  to  part  with  so  swift  and  so  gentle  a  steed,  and 
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bum  him  without  more  ado."— "We  rtmy  nippose,"  uisweRd  the 
dacbeBS,  "that,  repeniJD^  oflhe  micchierhe  bad  done  to  tfa«  Trifaldi,  her 
campaoiona  and  other  persofw,  aod  of  the  iniquities  be  had  commiUed  sa 
a  wizard  and  aa  enchanter,  he  bad  a  miad  to  destroy  all  the  inatruBteiHa 
oT  hia  art ;  and,  aa  the  principal,  and  that  which  gave  him  the  moat  die- 
quiet,  by  hanng  him  carried  up  and  down  from  country  to  cououy,  bo 
burnt  Clavileiio,  Thus  his  ashes,  and  the  trophy  of  the  parchment,  hara 
etemJized  the  valour  of  the  grand  Don  Cluizote  de  la  Mancha." 

Don  Quixote  ffare  thanks  afresh  to  the  duchesa,  and,  when  be  had 
supped,  retired  toliis  chamber  alone,  not  coosentin^  to  let  any  body  come 
in  to  wait  upon  him,  so  afraid  washeof  meeting  with  temptations  to  mora 
or  force  him  to  iraoBgress  that  modest  decency  lie  bad  preoerred  towards 
bii  lady  Dulcioea,  bearine  always  in  mind  the  chastily  of  Amadis,  the 
flower  and  mirror  of  knignt»«rrant.  He  shot  his  door  after  him,  and  1^ 
the  light  of  two  wax  candles,  pulled  off  bis  clothes.  But  wbUe  he  was 
ptillii^  off  his  stockings  [O  mishap  unworthy  of  such  a  personage!) 
forth  burst,  not  sighs,  nor  any  thing  eUe  that  might  discredit  his  cleanli- 
ness, but  some  two  dozen  stitches  of  a  stocking,  which  made  it  resemble 
a  laOics- window.    The  good  gentleman  was  extremely  afflicted,  and 


would  have  given  an  ounce  of  silver  to  have  had  there  a  drachm  of  gnen 
aJUi,  I  say  green,  because  his  stockings  were  gieen. 

Here  Ben  Engeli  exclaims,  and  writing  on,  cries :  "  O  poverty,  poverty ! 
I  cannot  imagine  what  moved  the  great  UOTdovan  poet  to  call  ihee  a  holy 
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thankless  gift"^*  I«  though  a  Moor,  know  very  well,  by  the  intercourse 
I  have  had  with  the  Christians,  that  holiness  consists  in  charity,  humility, 
faith,  obedience  and  poverty.  But,  for  all  that,  I  say  a  man  must  have  a 
great  share  of  the  grace  of  God,  who  can  bring  himself  lo  be  contented 
with  poverty,  unless  it  be  that  kind  of  which  one  of  their  greatest  saints 
speaks,  saymg :  Possess  all  things  as  not  possessing  them  ^.  This  is 
called  poverty  in  spirit.  But  thou,  O  second  poverty !  (which  is  that  of 
which  I  am  speaking,)  why  dost  thou  choose  to  pinch  gentlemen,  and 
such  as  are  well-bom,  rather  than  other  people  *^  ?  Why  dost  thou  force 
them  to  cobble  their  shoes,  and  to  wear  one  button  of  their  coats  of  silk, 
one  of  hair,  and  one  of  glass  ?  Why  must  their  rufis  be,  for  the  most 
part,  ill-ironed  and  worse  starched  (by  which  one  may  see  the  antiquity 
of  the  use  of  rufi^  and  starch)  ?"  He  adds  :  ^  Wretched  well-born  gen- 
tleman !  who  is  administering  jelly-broths  to  his  honour,  while  he  is  starv- 
ing his  carcase,  dining  with  his  door  locked  upon  him,  and  making  ^a 
hypocrite  of  his  tooth-pick,  with  which  he  walks  out  into  the  street,  alter 
having  eaten  nothinsr  to  oblige  him  to  this  cleanliness  ?^-Wretched  lie,  I 
say,  whose  skittish  honour  is  always  ready  to  start,  apprehensive  that 
every  body  observes  a  league  off  the  patch  upon  his  shoe,  the  want  of 
fek  on  his  hat,  and  the  threadbareness  of  his  cloak,  and  the  hunger  of  his 
stomach  !*' 

All  these  melancholy  reflections  occurred  to  Don  Gluixote*s  thoughts 
upon  the  rent  in  his  stocking ;  but  his  comfort  was  that  Sancho  had  left 
him  behind  a  pair  of  travelling;  boots,  which  he  resolved  to  put  on  next 
day.  Finally,  ne  laid  himself  down,  pensive  and  heavy-hearted,  as  well 
for  lack  of  Sancho,  as  for  the  irreparable  misfortune  of  his  stocking,  whose 
stitches  he  would  gladly  have  darned,  though  with  silk  of  another  colour, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  signs  of  misery  a  gentleman  can  give  in  the 
course  of  his  continued  penury.  He  put  out  the  light ;  but  the  weather 
was  hot,  and  he  could  not  sleep.  He  got  out  of  bed,  and  opened  the 
casement  of  a  grated-window,  which  looked  into  a  fine  garden,  and,  on 
opening  it,  he  perceived  and  heard  somebody  walking  and  talking  in  the 
garden.  He  applied  himself  to  listen  attentively.  The  promenadera 
raised  their  voices  so  high,  that  he  could  distinguish  these  words :  **  Press 
me  not,  O  Emerancia,  to  sing,  since  you  know  that  ever  since  this  stran- 
ger came  into  the  castle,  and  my  eyes  beheld  him,  I  cannot  sing,  but 
weep.  Besides,  my  lady  sleeps  not  sound,  and  I  would  not  have  her 
find  us  here  for  all  the  treasure  of  the  world.  But  suppose  she  should 
sleep  and  not  awake,  my  singing  will  still  be  in  vain,  if  this  new  iEneas, 

""This  poet  was  Juan  de  Mena,  who  died  in  1456.  He  said  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty -seventh  strophe  of  the  JjobyritUhf  or  poem  of  the  I^tidentat 
copiUu: 

I O  vida  segum  la  manza  pobreza  1 
I O  dadiva  sancta,  desagredecida  1 
Hesiod,  in  Tlu  Htmn  tmd  DayMf  had  also  called  poetry  aprtaeiU/rom  thi  /m> 

■"  Saint  Paul. 

***  Cervantes  says  also  in  his  oomedy  La  gran  8idta$%a  Dona  CataKna  dk  OvUdo 
(Jornada  3*} : 

*< Hidalgo,  but  not  rich ;  a  curse  of  the  present  age,  in  which  poverty 

seems  to  be  an  inseparable  adjunct  to  nobility." 

34» 
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who  IB  arrived  in  my  territories,  lo  leave  me  forbni, sleeps  on, snd  awakes 
not  to  hear  iL"  "Do  not  fancy  so,  dear  AltisJdora,"  answered  another 
voice.  "Doubtlem  the  duchess  and  everybody  else  in  (he  house  are 
asleep,  excepting  the  master  of  your  heart,  and  disturber  of  your  repose. 
Even  now  I  heard  him  open  nis  casement,  and  he  must  therefore  be 
awake.  Sing,  my  afflicted  creature,  in  a  low  and  sweet  voice,  to  the 
sound  of  your  harp.  If  the  duchess  should  hear  us,  we  will  plead  the 
excessive  neat  of  the  weather."  "  This  is  not  the  point,  0  Emerancia," 
answered  Ahisidora:  "I  am  afraid  my  song  should  betray  my  passion, 
and  BO  I  may  be  taken  for  a  light  longing  hussey  by  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  powerful  enects  of  love.  But,  come  what  will,  better 
a  blush  in  the  face  than  a  hbt  in  the  heart."  Thereupon  she  began  to 
touch  a  harp  most  sweetly. 

When  Don  Quixote  heard  this  coaveisation  and  the  music,  he  was 
thunderstruck ;  for  at  that  moment  came  into  his  mind  an  infinite  number 
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of  adventures  of  the  like  kind,  of  casements,  grates  and  gardens,  seren- 
ades, courtships  and  faintings  away,  of  which  he  had  read  in  his  idle 
books  of  chivalry.  He  soon  imagined  that  some  damsel  of  the  duchess's 
was  failed  in  love  with  him,  and  that  modesty  obliged  her  to  conceal  her 
passion.  He  was  a  little  afraid  of  beinff  captivated,  but  resolved  in  his 
own  thoughts  not  to  yield.  So,  commending  himself  with  all  his  soul  and 
might  to  his  mistress  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  he  determined  to  listen  to  the 
music,  and,  to  let  them  know  he  was  there,  he  gave  a  feigned  sneeze ; 
which  not  a  little  rejoiced  the  damsels,  who  desired  nothing  more  than 
that  Don  Qruixote  should  hear  them.  The  harp  being  tuned  and  put  in 
order,  Altisidora  sang  the  following  romance: 

c  G«ntle  knight,  La  Mancha's  gloiy, 
Famed  in  never  dying  story ; 
Of  a  purer,  finer  mould, 
Than  Arabia's  finest  gold ; 
Thou  that  in  thy  downy  bed, 
Wrapt  in  Holland  sheets  art  laid, 
And,  with  outpftretoh*d  legs,  art  yawning, 
Or  asleep,  till  morrow's  dawning : 
Hear  a  woful  maid  complaining, 
Who  must  die  by  thy  disdaining ; 
Since  thine  eyes  have  scorch'd  her  soul. 
And  have  burnt  it  to  a  coal. 
If  the  aim  of  thy  adventures 
Be  relieving  damsels'  centres, 
Canst  thou  wound  a  tender  maid. 
And  refuse  thy  wonted  aid  ? 
Tell,  O  tell  me,  I  conjure  thee, 
So  may  heavenly  help  secure  thee, 
Wert  thou  born  where  lions  roar, 
On  remotest  Afric's  shore? 
Wert  thou  some  bleak  mountain's  oare, 
And  didst  suck  thy  nurse,  a  bear  f 
Dulcinea,  tall  and  slender, 
Well  may  boast  thy  heart's  surrender; 
Since  those  charms  must  stand  confess'd 
That  could  tame  a  tiger's  breast ; 
And  henceforth  she  shall  be  knowa 
From  the  Tagus  to  the  Rhone. 
Giuld  I  Duloinea's  place 
Take,  and  swap  with  hers  my  face, 
Oh,  I  'd  give  my  Sunday's  suit, 
And  ftinged  petticoat  to  boot  1 
Happy  she,  that,  in  those  arms 
Clasp'd,  ei^joys  thy  manly  charms  I 
Or  but,  sitting  by  the  bed. 
Chafes  thy  feet,  or  rubs  thy  head ! 
Ah  I  I  wish  and  ask  too  mach,— 
Let  me  but  thy  great  toe  touch ! 
'Twere  to  humble  me  a  blessing, 
And  reward  beyond  expressing. 
Oh  I  how  I  would  lavish  riches, 
Satin  vests  and  damask  breeches, 
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And  pearli  u  Utga  that  eaoh  would  mU 

Fof  a  perfocl  tKxipariil  *, 

To  ndom  and  dreii  1117  dear  I 

Oil  I  wbal  nighl-capB  ha  ihonld  wnrl 

I'm  a  Tirgin  neat  and  claan, 

And,  in  Taith  not  quite  flftaaa; 

Tall  and  straight,  and  tbij  Mnuid, 

And  my  riugleu  btaili  the  gRmnd. 

Though  my  mouth  be  aooiewhal  wide, 

In  my  coral  teeth  I  pride  ; 

And  the  flatnaai  of  taj  note 

Here  for  flniah'd  beauty  goea. 

How  I  ling  t  need  not  lay, 

If  pemhaQce  thou  heat'n  tbit  lay. 

Thaie,  and  twenty  gracn  inor»<. 

Court  thee  to  Altiaidora." 

Hen  ended  the  son^  of  the  amoroos  AltJaidon,  and  be^  tbe  alann 
of  the  courted  Don  Quixote ;  who,  fetcbine  a  deep  sigh,  said  within  him- 
self: **  Why  am  I  so  unhappy  bd  errant  that  do  damsel  can  see  but  she 
must  presently  fall  in  love  with  me  T  Why  is  the  peerless  Dulcinea  so 
unlucky  that  she  must  not  be  soBered  singly  to  enjov  this  my  incompa- 
rable Goastanc]rt—Q,ueens,  what  would  you  hare  wilnheil  Koapressesi 


"  Ceirantea  doublleta  alludei  to  a  inagniflcent  pearl  which  then  belonged  to 
the  jewels  of  the  Spanish  crown,  called  the  orphan  or  the  wnfM  (tbe  kutrfana 
or  the  tela).  This  peail  was  destroyed,  with  many  other  Jewell,  at  the  confla- 
■raiioiiaf  tbe  palaoe  of  Madrid,  in  tbe  yeu  1734. 
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why  do  ye  persecute  her  T  DamseJs  from  fourteen  to  fifteen,  why  do 
you  plague  ner  T  Leave,  leave  the  jpoor  creature ;  let  her  triumph  and 
glory  in  the  Jot  which  love  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  conouest  of  my 
heart,  and  the  surrender  of  my  souL  Tate  notice,  enamourea  multitude, 
that  to  Dulcinea  alone  I  am  paste  and  sugar,  and  to  all  others  flint.  To 
her  I  am  honey,  and  to  the  rest  of  ye  aloes.  To  me,  Dulcinea  alone  is 
beautiful,  discreet,  lively,  modest  and  well-bom ;  all  the  rest  of  her  sex 
foul,  foolish,  fickle,  and  base-bom.  To  be  hers,  and  hers  alone,  nature 
threw  me  into  the  world.  Let  Altisidora  weep  or  sing,  let  the  lady  de- 
spair, on  whose  account  I  was  bufleted  in  the  castle  of  the  enchanted 
Moor*;  boiled  or  roasted,  Dulcinea's  I  must  be,  clean,  well-bred  and 
chaste,  in  spite  of  all  the  necromantic  powers  on  earth." 

Having  so  said,  he  clapped  to  the  casement,  and,  in  despite  and  sorrow, 
as  if  some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  him,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed, 
where  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present,  to  attend  th^  great  Sancho  Paozat 
who  is  desirous  of  beginning  his  &mous  government. 

*  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  adventure  of  the  Carrier  and 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


HOW  THE    ORBAT   BANCHO   PANZA  TOOK    P088IMION  OF  HIS   ISLANDf  AMD 
OF  THB  HANNBE  OF  HU  BBOINNINO  TO  OOFSUf  IT. 

O  THOU  perpetual  discoverer  of  the  antipodes,  torch  of  the  world,  eye 
of  heaven,  sweet  motive  of  earthen  wine-coolers  "*,  here  Thymbrius,  there 
Phodbus,  here  archer,  there  physician,  father  of  poesy,  inventor  of  music, 
thou  who  always  risest,  and,  though  thou  seemest  to  do  so,  never  settest ; 
to  thee  I  speak,  O  sun !  by  whose  assistance  man  begets  man ;  thee  I  in- 
voke to  favour  and  enlighten  the  obscurity  of  my  genius,  that  I  may  be 
able  punctually  to  descnbe  the  government  of  the  great  Sancho  Panza ; 
without  thee,  I  find  myself  indolent,  dispirited,  and  confused ! 

Sancho,  then,  with  all  his  attendants,  arrived  at  a  town  containing  about 
a  thousand  inhabitants,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  the  duke  had.  They 
ffave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  called  the  island  of  Barataria,  either 
because  Baratario  was  really  the  name  of  the  place,  or  because  he  obtained 
the  government  of  it  at  so  cheap  a  rate  "'.  On  his  arrival  near  the  gates 
of  the  town,  which  was  walled  about,  the  municipal  officers  came  out  to 
receive  him.  The  bells  rung,  and,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  a  gene- 
ral joy  and  a  great  deal  of  pomp,  the  people  conducted  him  to  the  great 
church  to  give  thanks  to  Gkxi.  Presently  after,  with  certain  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  they  presented  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  constituted  him 
perpetual  governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria.  The  garb,  the  beard,  the 
thiciuiess  and  shortness  of  the  new  governor,  surprised  all  that  were  not 
in  the  secret,  and  even  those  that  were,  who  were  not  a  few.  In  fine,  as 
soon  as  they  had  brought  him  out  of  the  church,  tb^y  carried  him  to  the 
tribunal  of  justice,  and  placed  him  in  the  chair.  The  duke*s  steward  then 
said  to  him :  <*  It  is  an  ancient  custom  here,  my  lord  governor,  that  he  who 
comes  to  take  possession  of  this  famous  island  is  obliged  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him,  which  is  to  be  somewhat  intricate  and  difficult.  By  his 
answer,  the  people  are  enabled  to  feel  the  pulse  of  their  new  govemor^s 
understanding,  and,  accordingly,  are  either  glad  or  sorry  for  his  coming." 

While  the  steward  was  saying  this,  Sancho  was  stanng  at  some  capital 
letters  written  on  the  wall  opposite  to  his  chair,  and,  unable  to  read,  he 

"*  In  Spain  thejr  call  eanHmplorai  amall  glass  decanters  or  very  small  earthen 
pitchers,  which,  to  cool  the  water  in  the  summer,  are  hung  in  a  current  of  air. 
Hence  the  odd  epithet  Cervantes  applies  to  the  sun. 

'"  Barato  is  the  a4jective  opposed  in  Spanish  to  caro^  dear,  and  is  expressed 
by  our  word  cheap. 
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asked  what  that  painting  was  on  the  wall.  He  was  answered ;  ">  Sir,  it 
is  there  written  on  what  day  your  honour  took  possession  of  this  island. 
The  inscription  runs  thus :  '  This  day,  such  a  day  of  the  month  and  year, 
Signor  Don  Sancho  Panza  took  possession  of  this  island.  Lon^  may  he 
enjoy  it.' "  **  Pray,  who  is  it  they  call  Don  Sancho  Panza,  ?*'  demanded 
Sancho.  **  Your  lordship,"  answered  the  steward ;  ^  for  no  other  Panza 
besides  him  now  in  the  chair  ever  came  into  this  island." — '*  Take  notice, 
then,  brother,"  returned  Sancho,  ^  that  the  Don  does  not  belong  to  me, 
nor  ever  did  to  any  of  mv  family.  I  am  called  plain  Sancho  Panza ;  my 
father  was  a  Sancho,  and  my  grandfather  was  a  Sancho,  and  they  were 
aU  PanzaSt  without  any  addition  of  Dons  or  any  other  title  whatever.  I 
.fancy  there  are  more  Doiu  than  stones  in  this  island.  But  enough,  God 
knows  my  meaning,  and,  perhaps,  if  my  government  lasts  four  days,  I 
may  weed  out  these  Dona  that  overrun  the  country,  and,  by  their  num- 
bers, are  as  troublesome  as  muskitoes  and  cousins'"'.  On  with  your 
question,  master  steward,  and  I  will  answer  the  best  I  can,  let  the  people 
be  sorry  or  rejoice." 

About  this  time  two  men  came  into  the  court,  the  one  clad  like  a  coun- 
try-fellow, and  the  other  like  a  tailor,  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  hand ; 
and  the  tailor  said  :  **  My  lord  ^vernor,  I  and  this  countryman  come  be- 
fore your  worship,  by  reason  this  honest  man  came  yesterday  to  my  shop 
(saving  your  presence,  I  am  a  tailor,  and  have  passed  my  examination, 
God  be  thanked),  and,  putting  a  piece  of  cloih  into  my  hands,  asked  me : 
*  Sir,  is  there  enough  of  this  to  make  me  a  cap  ?'  I,  measuring  the  piece, 
answered  yes.  Now  he,  imagining,  as  I  imagine,  that  doubdess  I  had  a 
mind  to  cabbage  some  of  the  cloth,  grounded  his  conceit  upon  his  own 
knavery,  and  upon  the  common  ill  opinion  had  of  tailors,  bade  roe  view 
it  again,  and  see  if  there  was  not  enough  for  two.  I  guessed  his  drift, 
and  told  him  there  was.  Persisting  in  his  knavish  intentions,  my  customer 
went  on  increasing  the  number  of  caps,  and  I  adding  to  the  number  of 
yeses,  till  we  came  to  five  caps.  A  little  time  ago  he  came  to  claim  them. 
I  offered  them  to  him,  but  he  refuses  to  pay  me  for  the  making,  and  in- 
sists I  shall  either  return  him  his  cloth,  or  pay  him  for  it." — ^^Is  all  this 
so,  brother  ?"  demanded  Sancho.  '*  Yes,"  answered  the  man ;  ^  but  pray, 
my  lord,  make  him  produce  the  five  caps  he  has  made  me." — ^  With  all 
my  heart,"  answered  the  tailor ;  and  pulling  his  hand  from  under,  his 
cloak  he  showed  the  five  caps  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  thumb,  say- 
ing :  "  Here  are  the  five  caps  this  honest  man  would  have  me  make,  and 
on  my  soul  and  conscience,  not  a  shred  of  the  cloth  is  left,  and  I  submit 
the  work  to  be  viewed  by  any  inspectors  of  the  trade."  All  present 
laughed  at  the  number  of  the  caps  and  the  novelty  of  the  suit.  Sancho 
reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said:  **I  am  of  opinion  there  needs  no 
great  delay  in  this  suit,  and  it  may  be  decided  very  equitably  oflT  hand. 
Therefore  I  pronounce  that  the  tailor  lose  the  making,  and  the  country- 
man the  stuff,  and  that  the  caps  be  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and 
there  is  an  end  of  that." 

*"  Many  plebeians  ia  Ceryantes'  time  already  arrogated  to  themselved  the  title 
of  Don,  which  was  until  then  reserved  exclusively  for  the  nobility.  At  present 
all  orders  assnme  this  title,  which  is  now,  like  the  English  iSgutrt,  become  of  no 
consequence. 
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If  the  sentence  he  afterwards  passed  on  the  purse  of  the  herdsmaii 
eaused  the  admiration  of  all  the  hy-standers,  this  excited  their  laughter  ^. 
However,  what  the  governor  commanded  was  executed,  and  two  oid  men 
next  presented  themselves  before  him.  One  of  them  carried  a  cane  in  his 
hand  for  a  staff;  the  other,  who  had  no  staflT,  said  to  Sancho :  '*  My  lord» 
some  time  ago  I  lent  this  man  ten  crowns  of  gold  to  oblige  and  serve  bim^ 
upon  condition  he  should  return  them  on  demand.  I  let  him  alone  a  good 
while  without  asking  him  for  them,  because  I  was  loth  to  put  him  to  a 
greater  strait  to  pay  me  than  he  was  in  when  I  lent  them.  At  length, 
thinking  he  was  negligent  of  the  payment,  I  asked  him  more  than  once 
or  twice  for  my  money ;  but  he  not  only  refuses  payment,  he  even  denies 
the  debt,  and  says  I  never  lent  him  any  such  sum,  and,  if  I  did,  that  he 
has  already  paid  me.     I  having  no  witnesses  of  the  loan,  nor  he  of  the 

Sayment,  I  entreat  your  worship  will  take  his  oath ;  and  if  he  will  swear 
e  has  returned  me  the  money,  I  acquit  him  from  this  minute  before  God 
and  the  world," — »'  What  say  you  to  this,  old  gentleman  with  the  staff?" 
asked  Sancho.  The  old  fellow  replied :  **I  confess,  my  lord,  he  did  lend 
me  the  money  ;  but  if  your  worship  pleases  to  hold  down  your  wand  of 
justice,  since  he  leaves  it  to  my  oath,  I  will  swear  I  have  really  and  truly 
returned  it  to  him." 

The  governor  held  down  the  wand,  and  the  old  fellow  gave  the  staff  to 
his  creditor  to  hold  while  he  was  swearing,  as  if  it  encumbered  him. 
Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross  of  the  wand  and  said :  «*It  is  true 
indeed  this  man  lent  me  the  ten  crowns  he  demands,  but  I  restored  them 
to  him  into  his  own  hands,  and  because,  I  suppose,  he  does  not  recollect 
it,  he  now  solicits  their  second  repayment."  The  illustrious  governor,  on 
hearing  this,  asked  the  creditor  what  he  had  to  answer  to  what  his  anta- 
gonist nad  alleged.  He  replied,  he  did  not  doubt  but  his  debtor  had  said 
we  truth,  for  he  took  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  Christian ; 
that  he  himself  must  have  forgotten  when  and  where  the  money  was  re- 
turned ;  and  that  from  thenceforward  he  would  never  ask  him  for  it  again. 
The  debtor  took  his  staff  again,  and,  bowing  his  head,  went  out  of  court 
Sancho,  seeing  him  depart  thus  without  more  ado,  and  observing  also 
the  patience  of  the  creditor,  inclined  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and,  by  ins 
the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  upon  his  eye-brows  and  nose,  continued 
a  few  moments  lost  in  thought ;  then  lifting  up  his  head,  he  ordered  the 
old  man  with  the  staff,  who  had  already  gone,  to  be  called  back.  He  was 
brought  back  accordingly ;  and  Sancho  seeing  him :  ^*<Oive  me,"  said  he, 
^  that  staff,  honest  friend ;  I  have  occasion  for  it."  *'  With  all  my  heart," 
answered  the  old  fellow,  and  delivered  it  up  accordingly.  Sancho  took 
it,  and  giving  it  to  the  other  old  man :  ^Go  about  your  business,  in  Grod's 
name,"  said  he;  **you  are  paid."  »1,  my  lord?"  answered  the  old 
man ;  ^  what !  is  this  cane  worth  ten  golden  crowns  ?"  **  Yes,"  returned 
the  governor,  *'or  I  am  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  world ;  and  now  it  shall 
appear  whether  I  have  a  head  to  govern  a  whole  kingdom."  He  then 
gave  orders  for  the  cane  to  be  broken  before  them  all ;  which  was  done, 
and  in  the  hollow  of  it  were  found  ten  crowns  of  gold.    All  present  were 

"*  In  the  original  it  stands  :  If  the  preceding  eenUnce.  CerTantes  without  doubt 
changed  the  order  of  the  three  judgments  given  by  Sanoho ;  but  he  forgot  to  cor- 
rect the  observation  which  followed  this. 


sarv  w 
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■truck  with  admiratioti.BDd  took  their  new  governor  for  a  secortd  Solomon, 
They  asked  him  how  he  had  collected  that  the  ten  crowns  were  in  the 
cane.  He  answered  that,  upon  seeing  the  old  man  give  it  to  his  adrer- 
T  while  be  was  takinz  the  oath,  and  swearing  that  he  had  really  and 
y  restored  ihem  into  nis  own  hands,  then,  when  he  had  done,  ask  for 
it  again,  it  came  into  bis  imagination  that  the  m<»iey  in  dispute  must  be 
in  toe  hollow  of  the  cane.  "  Whence  it  may  be  gathered,"  added  he, 
"that  God  Aknighly  oflen  directs  the  judgments  of  those  who  govern 
ihongh  otherwise  mere  blockheads.  Besides,  I  have  heard  the  pnest  of 
my  village  **  tell  a  like  case,  and  were  it  not  that  I  am  m  uoluclcy  as  to 
forget  airi  have  a  mind  to  remember,  my  memory  was  so  gxwd,  tnere  ia 
not  a  belter  in  the  whole  island."  At  length  both  the  old  men  marched 
offl  ihe  one  ashamed  and  the  other  salisSed,  and  all  the  by-staodere  were 
astonished.  The  secretary,  who  made  minutes  of  the  words,  actions  and 
behaviour  of  S&ncho  Panza,  could  not  determine  with  himself  whether 
he  should  set  him  down  for  a  wise  man  or  a  fool. 

This  cause  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  there  came  into  court  a  woman, 
keeping  fM  hold  of  a  man,  clad  like  a  rich  herdsman.    She  came,  crying 


aloud :  ••  Justice,  my  lord  gavenor,  justice  I  If  I  cannot  find  it  on  earth, 
I  will  seek  it  in  b^ven  1  Lord  governor  of  my  soul,  this  wicked  man 
■orprised  me  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  made  use  of  my  person  as  if  it 
had  been  a  diah-clout  Woe  is  me !  he  has  robbed  me  of  what  I  have 
kept  above  theae  three«nd-twenty  years,  defending  it  agoiost  Moots  and 
Christians,  natives  and  foreigners.     Have  I  been  as  hard  as  a  cork  tree, 

*"  It  is  in  foct  ntken  from  the  Lombardua  Bittaria  of  Fra  GiacolK)  di  Toragiite, 
in  the  Xt/>  of  Saint  JflcAoJM  of  Bari  (obap.  iii). 
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and  presenred  myself  aa  entire  as  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  or  as  wool 
among  briers,  that  this  honest  man  should  come  with  his  clean  hands  to 
handle  me  ?'*  **  That  remains  to  be  inquired  into,"  said  Sancho ;  ^  let  us 
now  proceed  to  see  whether  this  gallant's  hands  are  clean  or  not  ;'*  and, 
turning  to  the  man,  he  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  in  answer  to  this 
woman's  complaint.  The  man,  all  in  confusion,  replied :  ^  Sir,  I  am  a 
poor  herdsman,  and  deal  in  swine ;  and  this  morning  I  went  out  of  this 
town,  after  having  sold,  under  correction  be  it  spoken,  four  hogs,  and, 
what  between  dues  and  exactions,  the  officers  took  from  me  little  less  than 
they  were  worth.  As  I  was  returning  home,  by  the  way  I  lighted  upon 
this  good  dame,  and  the  devil,  the  author  of  all  mischief,  yoked  us  to- 
gether. I  paid  her  handsomely ;  but  she,  not  contented,  laid  hold  of  me, 
and  has  never  let  me  co  till  she  has  dragged  me  to  this  phice.  8he  says 
I  forced  her ;  but,  by  the  oath  I  have  taken,  or  am  to  take,  she  lies.  This 
is  the  whole  truth.  Then  the  governor  asked  him  if  he  had  any  silver 
money  about  him.  The  man  answered  that  he  had  about  twenty  ducats 
in  a  leathern  purse  in  his  bosom.  Sancho  ordered  him  to  produce  it,  and 
deliver  it  just  as  it  was  to  the  plaintiff.  He  did  so,  trembling ;  the  woman 
took  the  purse,  and  making  a  thousand  curtsies,  and  praying  to  God  for 
the  life  and  health  of  the  lord  governor,  who  took  such  care  of  poor  or- 
phans and  maidens,  out  of  the  court  she  went,  holding  the  purse  with  both 
hands,  taking  care  firat  to  see  if  the  money  that  was  in  it  was  silver. 

She  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  Sancho  said  to  the  herdsman,  who 
was  in  teara,  and  whose  eyes  and  heart  were  gone  afler  his  purse: 
«'  Honest  man,  follow  that  woman,  and  take  away  the  purse  from  her, 
whether  she  will  or  not,  and  come  back  hither  with  it."  This  was  not 
said  to  one  deaf  or  stupid,  for  the  roan  instandy  flew  after  her  like  light- 
ning, and  went  about  what  he  was  bidden. 

All  present  were  in  great  suspense,  expecting  the  issue  of  this  suit. 
In  a  few  minutes  came  in  the  man  and  the  woman,  clinging  together 
closer  than  the  first  time,  she  with  her  petticoat  tucked  up  and  the  purse 
lapped  up  in  it,  and  the  man  struggling  to  take  it  from  her,  but  in  vain, 
she  defended  it  so  stoudy.  **  Justice  from  God  and  the  world  !*'  cried  she 
at  the  top  of  her  lungs ;  "  see,  my  lord  governor,  the  impudence  and  want 
of  fear  of  this  varlet,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  and  of  the  street,  would 
take  from  me  the  purse  your  worship  commanded  to  be  given  to  me."— 
'*  And  has  he  got  it  ?"  demanded  the  governor.  '*  Got  it !"  answered  the 
woman ;  **  I  would  sooner  let  him  take  away  my  life  than  my  purse.  A 
pretty  baby  I  should  be,  indeed  !  Other-guise  cats  must  claw  my  beard, 
and  not  such  pitiful,  sneaking  tools  as  this.  Pincen  and  hammere,  crows 
and  chisels,  shall  not  get  it  out  of  my  clutches,  nor  even  the  paws  of  a 
lion.  My  soul  and  body  shall  sooner  pan."— *^  She  is  in  the  right," 
added  the  man ;  '*  I  yield  myself  woreted  and  spent,  and  confess  I  have 
not  strength  enough  to  take  it  from  her."  That  said,  he  lefl  her.  Then 
said  the  governor  to  the  woman :  ^  Give  me  that  puree,  chaste  and  valiant 
heroine."  She  presently  delivered  it,  and  the  governor  returned  it  to  the 
man,  and  said  to  the  violent  but  not  violated  damsel :  ">  Sister  of  mine, 
had  you  shown  the  same,  or  but  half  as  much,  courage  and  resolution  in 
defending  your  chastity,  as  you  have  done  in  defending  your  puree,  the 
strength  of'^Hercules  could  not  have  forced  you.  Begone,  in  God's  name. 
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ftnd  in  an  ill  hoar,  and  be  not  found  in  all  this  island,  nor  in  six  leagues 
roond  about  it,  upon  pain  of  two  hundred  stripes.  Begone,  instantly,  I 
say,  thou  prating,  shameless,  cheating  hussey !"  The  woman  was  con- 
founded and  went  away,  drooping  her  head  and  discontented ;  and  the 
governor  said  to  the  man :  **  Honest  man,  go  home,  in  the  name  of  God, 
with  your  money,  and  henceforward,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  lose  it, 
take  care  not  to  yoke  with  any  body.*' 

The  countryman  gave  him  thanks  as  clownishly  as  he  could  and  went 
his  way*'*,  "the  by-standers  were  in  fresh  admiration  at  the  decisions 
and  sentences  of  their  new  goremor,  all  which,  being  noted  down  by  his 
historiographer,  were  immediately  transmitted  to  the  duke,  who  waited 
for  them  with  great  impatience.  But  here  let  us  leaye  honest  Sancho, 
for  his  master,  greatly  disturbed  at  Altisidora's  music,  calls  in  haste  for  us. 

'^  This  storj,  real  or  imaginary,  was  already  included  in  the  book  of  Francisco 
de  Osana,  entituled  Norte  de  hi  Eitadoi,  which  was  printed  in  1550.  But  Cer- 
vantes, who  may  have  learned  it  from  this  work  or  tradition,  relates  it  in  quite 
a  different  manner. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


of  the  hoerible  concebt  of  bells  and  catterwaul8,  whbrewitr 
don  quixote  was  afflah.kd  in  the  pb00bes8  of  the  enamoured 
altisidora's  amour. 

Now  let  us  retnni  to  the  great  Don  Quixote,  whom  the  reader  will  re- 
memher  we  left  wrapped  up  in  the  reflections  occasioned  by  the  music  of 
the  enamoured  damsel,  Altisidora.  He  carried  them  with  him  to  bed, 
and,  as  if  they  had  been  fleas,  they  would  not  sufler  him  to  sleep  or  take 
the  least  rest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disaster  of  the  stocking.  But  as  time 
is  so  swift  that  no  bar  can  stop  him,  he  came  riding  upon  the  hours,  and 
that  of  the  morning  posted  on  apace.  Directly  Don  Quixote  saw  it  was 
light,  forsakinff  his  downy  pillow,  in  haste  he  put  on  his  chamois  doublet 
and  his  travelling  boots,  to  conceal  the  misfortune  of  his  stocking.  He 
threw  over  his  shoulders  his  scarlet  mantle,  and  clapped  on  his  liead  a 
green  velvet  morUera^  trimmed  with  silver  lace ;  he  then  hung  his  trusty 
trenchant  blade  in  his  shoulder  belt;  be  attached  to  his  wrist  a  large 
chaplet  which  he  always  carried  about  him ;  and,  thus  magnificently  ap- 
parelled, he  walked,  with  great  state  and  solemnity,  towards  the  ante- 
chamber, where  the  duke  and  duchess,  ready  dressed,  expected  him. 

In  a  gaUery  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  Altisidom  and  the  other 
damsel,  her  friend,  stood  purposely  posted  waiting  for  him.  As  soon  as 
Altisidom  espied  Don  Quixote,  she  pretended  to  faint  away,  and  her 
companion  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and  in  a  great  hurry  was  unlacing 
her  stays.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  it,  drew  near  them  and  said :  ^  I  very 
well  know  whence  these  accidents  proceed." — ^  I  know  not  from  whence, 
mterrupted  the  friend,  **  for  Altisidora  is  the  healthiest  damsel  in  all  this 
family,  and  I  have  never  heard  so  much  as  an  alas  from  her  since  I  have 
known  her.  Ill  betide  all  the  knights-errant  in  the  world,  if  they  are  all 
ungrateful !  Leave  this  place,  Signor  Don  Quixote ;  the  poor  girl  will 
not  come  to  herself  so  long  as  your  worship  stays  here."  Don  Quixote 
answered :  **  Be  pleased,  madam,  to  give  order  that  a  lute  be  left  in  my 
chamber  to-ni^ht,  and  I  will  comfort  this  poor  damsel  the  best  I  am  able. 
In  the  beginnmg  of  love,  to  be  early  undeceived  is  the  readiest  cure." 
So  saving,  away  he  went,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  those  who  might  see 
him  there. 

He  was  hardly  gone,  when  Altisidora,  recovering  from  her  swoon, 
said  to  her  companion:  '*By  all  means  let  him  have  the  lute.  Doubt- 
leas  Don  Quixote  purposes  to  give  us  some  music,  and  it  cannot  be  bad, 
if  it  be  the  knight's  ovin  composition."    The  two  (hmaels  then  proceeded 
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to  give  the  ducben  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  of  Don  Qnii- 
ote  B  desiring  a  lute ;  and  ber  grace,  exceedingly  rejoiced  thereat,  txm- 
certed  with  the  duka  and  her  damaeJs  bow  they  migbi  play  him  Mme- 
trick,  which  would  be  more  merry  than  mischievous.  Pleased  with 
ibeir  contiirance,  ihey  wailed  for  night,  and  it  came  on  as  fast  aa  the  day 
bad  done,  which  the  dnke  and  duchess  spent  in  relishing  conTersation 
with  Don  Quixote.  The  same  day,  the  duchess  despatched  one  of  ber 
pages,  the  same,  who,  in  the  wood,  bad  personated  the  figure  of  the  en- 
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chanted  Dulcinea,  on  horseback  to  Tereza  Panza,  with  her  husband  Sati- 
cbo  Panza*8  letter,  and  a  bundle  he  had  left  to  be  sent,  charging  him  to 
bring  back  an  exact  account  of  all  that  should  pass. 

This  being  done,  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night  bein^  come,  Don  Cluix'* 
ote  found  a  mandoline  in  his  chamber.  He  touched  it,  opened  his  case- 
ment, and  perceived  that  there  were  people  walking  in  the  garden. 
Having  again  run  over  the  strings  of  the  instrument,  and  tuned  it  as  well 
as  he  could,  he  hemmed  to  clear  his  throat,  and  then,  with  a  hoarse, 
though  not  unmusical  voice,  he  sung  the  following  romance^  which  he 
himself  had  composed  that  day  : 

**  I«oye,  with  Idleness  its  friend, 
O'er  a  m&iden  gains  its  end ; 
But  let  business  and  employment 
Fill  up  ev>7  careful  moment  ;— 
These  an  antidote  will  prove 
To  the  baneful  arts  of  love. 
Maidens  that  aspire  to  marry, 
In  their  looks  reserve  should  carry; 
Modesty  their  price  should  raise, 
And  be  the  herald  of  their  praise. 
Knights,  whom  toils  of  arms  employ, 
With  the  free  may  laugh  and  toy ; 
But  the  modest  only  choose 
When  they  tie  the  nuptial  noose. 
Love,  that  rises  with  the  sun. 
With  his  setting  rays  is  gone ; 
Love  that,  gue8^1ike,  visits  hearts, 
When  the  banquet's  o'er  departs ; 
And  the  love  that  comes  to-day, 
And  to-morrow  wings  its  way, 
Leaves  no  traces  on  the  soul, 
Its  affections  to  control. 
Where  a  sovereign  beauty  reigns, 
Fruitless  are  a  rival's  pains. 
O'er  a  finish'd  picture  who 
E'er  a  second  picture  drew? 
Pulcinea,  queen  of  beauty. 
Rules  my  heart,  and  claims  its  duty. 
Nothing  there  can  take  her  place, 
Nought  her  image  can  efface. 
Whether  fortune  smile  or  frown, 
Constancy's  the  lover's  crown ; 
And,  its  force  divine  to  prove, 
Miracles  performs  in  love.'* 

-Thus  far  Don  Cluixote  had  proceeded  in  his  song,  to  which  the  duke 
and  duchess,  Altisidora,  and  almost  all  the  folks  of  the  castle,  stood  lis- 
tening, when,  on  a  sudden,  from  an  open  gallery  directly  over  Don  Ctuix- 
ote*s  window,  a  rope  was  let  down,  to  which  above  a  hundred  small  bells 
were  listened,  ana  immediately  afterwards  was  emptied  a  great  sackfull 
of  cats,  which  had  smaller  beUs  tied  to  their  tails.  The  janglinff  noise 
of  the  bells  and  the  mewing  of  the  cats  was  so  great,  that  the  duke  and 
duchess,  though  the  inventors  of  the  jest,  were  frightened  thereat,  and 
Don  Cluixote  himself  was  in  a  panic.    Fortune  so  ordered  it  that  two  or 
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three  of  the  cats  ^  in  at  the  casement  of  hia  chamber ;  and  scouring 
about  rrom  side  to  aide,  one  would  have  thought  a  legion  of  devtla  had 
broken  into  it  to  hold  their  nocturnal  gambols.  They  extinguidhed  the 
lights  that  were  burning  in  the  chamber  in  tbeir  endeavoun  to  malce 
their  escape ;  and  ihe  cord  to  which  the  bella  were  fastened  being  let 
down  and  pulled  up  incessantly,  most  of  the  folks  of  the  castle  tvho  were 
not  in  the  secret  were  struck  with  astonishment  and  terror. 

Don  Quiioie  got  upon  his  feet,  and,  laying  hold  of  hia  aword,  bef^an 
to  make  thrusts  at  the  casement,  crying  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  "Avaunt, 
ye  malicious  enchanters  !  avaunl,  ye  rabble  of  wizards  !  I  am  Don  Quix- 
ote de  !b  Mancba,  against  whom  your  wicked  arts  are  of  no  force  nor 
eflect  1"  Turning  to  the  cats  which  were  running  about  the  room,  be 
made  sereral  cuts  at  them.  They  took  to  the  casement  and  made  their 
escape,  all  but  one,  which  finding  itself  bard  pressed  by  Don  Q,uixoie's 
sword'thrusts,  flew  at  his  face,  and  seized  him  by  the  nose  with  its  claws 
and  teeth.  Pain  made  him  cry  aloud.  The  duke  and  duchess,  bearing 
this  and  guessing  the  cause,  ran  in  all  haste  up  lo  his  chamber,  and, 
opening  the  door  with  a  master-key,  found  the  poor  gentleman  striving 
with  ari  his  might  to  disengage  the  cat  from  bia  ^ce.     Lights  were 


■i;' 


!f  / 


brought  in,  which  rendered  the  unequal  combat  apparent.    The  duke 
nn  to  part  the  limy,  and  D>on  duixote  cried  aloud  i  "  Let  no  one  take 
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him  off;  leare  me  to  battle  it  with  this  demon,  this  wizard,  this  enchanter. 
1  will  make  him  know,  betwixt  him  and  me,  who  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha  is.*'  But  the  cat,  not  regarding  these  menaces,  growled  on  and 
kept  her  hold.  At  length  the  duke  forced  open  her  claws,  and  threw 
her  out  at  the  window.  Don  Ctuixote  remained  with  his  face  like  a 
sieve,  and  his  nose  not  over  whole,  though  greatly  dissatisfied  that  they 
would  not  let  him  finish  the  combat  he  had  so  toughly  maintained  against 
that  caitifi*  enchanter. 

They  fetched  some  dl  of  aparicio*",  and  Altisidom  herself,  with  her 
lily-white  hands,  bound  up  his  wounds.  While  she  was  so  employed, 
she  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice:  «*AU  these  misadventures  befal  you, 
hard-hearted  knight,  for  the  sin  of  your  stubborn  disdain.  May  Heaven 
grant  that  Sancho,  your  squire,  may  forget  to  whip  himself,  that  this 
same  beloved  Dulcinea  of  yours  may  never  be  released  from  her  enchant- 
ment, iu>r  you  ever  approach  her  nuptial  bed,  at  least  while  I  live ;  I  who 
adore  you.  Don  Quixote  returned  no  other  answer  to  these  passionate 
expressions  than  a  profound  sigh,  then  he  stretched  himself  at  full  length 
upon  his  bed,  humbly  thanking  the  duke  and  duchess  for  their  assistance, 
not  as  being  afraid  of  that  fehne,  bell-ringinff,  necromantic  crew,  but  be* 
cause  he  was  sensible  of  their  good  intention  by  their  readiness  to  succour 
him.  The  duke  and  duchess  left  him  to  his  rest  and  went  away,  not  a 
little  concerted  at  the  ill  success  of  their  joke,  which  they  did  not  think 
would  have  proved  so  heavy  and  so  hard  upon  Don  Quixote.  Efiect- 
ively  this  adventure  cost  the  knight  five  days'  confinement  to  his  bed, 
where  another  adventure  befel  him,  more  relishing  than  the  former. 
This,  however,  his  historian  will  not  relate  at  present,  m  order  that  he  ma v 
attend  Sancho  Panza,  who  went  on  very  busily  and  very  pleasantly  witn 

his  government. 

—  -  ■ ■ 

*"  This  WBM  the  name  of  a  balsam  oomposod  of  flovrers  of  8t  John's  wort. 
From  the  name  of  this  plant  (hiperieo  in  Spanish)  was  formed,  by  corruption,  the 
nam»— oil  of  aparido. 
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CHAPTER  XL VII. 

OIVINO  A  FARTHXR  ACCOUNT  OF  SANCHO's  BEHAVIOUR  IN  HIS  OOITERNMENT. 

LiO0iNa  sight  for  awhile  of  Don  Quixote,  the  history  relates  that  they 
conducted  Sancho  Panza  from  the  court  of  judicature  to  a  sumptuous 
palace,  where,  in  a  great  hall,  was  spread  an  elegant,  nay  resal,  table. 
As  soon  as  Sancho  entered  the  hall,  the  soft  music  struck  up,  and  in  came 
four  pages  with  water  to  wash  his  hands,  which  ceremony  Sancho  allowed 
to  be  performed  with  mat  gravity.  The  music  ceased,  and  Sancho  sat 
down  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  for  there  was  but  that  one  chair,  and 
only  one  napkin  or  plate.  A  personage,  who  proved  to  be  a  physician, 
placed  himself,  standing,  on  one  side  of  him,  with  a  whalebone  rod  in  his 
hand.  They  removed  a  very  fine  white  cloth  which  covered  several  fruits 
and  a  great  variety  of  eatables,  with  which  the  table  was  spread.  One, 
who  looked  like  an  ecclesiastic,  said  grace,  and  a  page  put  a  laced  bib 
under  Sancho's  chin.  Another  page,  who  played  the  sewer's  part,  set  a 
plate  of  fruit  before  him.  But  scarcely  had  he  eaten  a  bit,  when  the  man 
with  the  wand  touching  the  dish  with  the  tip  of  his  whalebone  staff,  the 
waiters  snatched  it  away  from  before  him  with  great  haste.  The  sewer 
immediately  set  another  dish  of  meat  in  its  place,  which  Sancho  prepared 
to  try ;  but  before  he  could  reach  or  taste  it,  the  wand  had  heen  already 
at  it,  and  a  page  whipped  that  away  also  with  as  much  speed  as  he  had 
done  the  fruit.  Sancho  seeing  it,  was  surprised,  and  looking  about  him, 
asked  if  this  repast  was  to  be  eaten  like  a  show  of  sleight  of  hand.  The 
man  with  the  wand  replied :  "  My  lord  governor,  here  must  be  no  other 
kind  of  eating,  but  such  as  is  usual  and  customary  in  other  islands  where 
there  are  governors.  I,  sir,  am  a  physician,  and  have  an  appointed  sakry 
in  this  island  for  serving  the  governors  of  it  in  that  capacity.  I  consult 
their  healths  more  than  my  own,  studying  night  and  day,  and  sounding 
the  governor's  constitution,  the  better  to  know  how  to  cure  him  when  he 
is  sick.  My  principal  business  is  to  attend  at  his  meals,  to  let  him  eat  of 
what  I  think  is  most  proper  for  him,  and  to  remove  from  him  whatever  I 
imagine  will  do  him  harm,  or  be  hurtful  to  his  stomach '".  I  therefore 
ordered  the  dish  of  fruit  to  be  taken  away,  as  being  too  moist,  and  that 

"*  We  read  in  the  book  of  Etiquettei,  composed  by  Olivier  de  la  Marche  for 
Boke  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  which  was  adopted  by  the  kings  of  Spain, 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  for  the  regulation  of  their  palaces :  "  The  Duke  has  six 
doctors  of  medicine  who  visit  the  prince  and  consult  on  the  state  of  his  health : 
when  the  duke  is  at  table,  they  station  themselves  behind  him,  to  see  what  he 
eats  and  what  dishes  are  helped  to  bis  grace,  and  to  tell  him  what,  in  their  opi« 
nion,  will  do  him  most  good." 
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Other  dish  of  meat  I  also  ordered  awa^,  as  being  too  hot,  and  haring  in 
n  too  much  spice,  which  increases  thirst.  For,  he  who  drinks  much, 
destroys  and  consumes  the  radical  moisture,  in  which  life  consists.'*  — - 
*•  Well  then,"  said  Sancho,  •*  yon  plaie  of  roasted  partridges,  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  well  seasoned,  will  they  do  me  any  harm  T" — **  My  lord 
governor,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  shall  not  eat  a  bit  of  them  while  i  have 
life," — "  Pray  why  not  ?"  asked  Sancho.  "  Why  ?"  answered  the  doctor, 
**  because  our  master  Hippocrates,  the  north-star  and  luminary  of  medi- 
cine, says,  in  one  of  his  aphorisms ;  Omnis  saturoHo  malth  pndiciM 
autem  pessima  ^,  that  is  to  say,  *  All  repletion  is  bad  ;  but  that  of  part- 
ridges the  worst  of  all.'"  — "If  it  be  so,"  said  Sancho,  "pray  see, 
signor  doctor,  of  all  the  dishes  upon  this  table,  which  will  do  me  most 
g^,  and  which  least  harm,  and  let  me  eat  of  it,  without  conjuring  it  away 
with  your  wand,  for,  by  the  hfe  of  the  governor,  and  as  Grod  shall  give 
me  leave  to  use  it,  I  am  dying  with  hunger.  To  deny  me  my  victuals, 
though  it  be  against  the  grain  of  signor  doctor,  and  though  he  should  say 
as  much  more  against  it,  is  rather  the  way  to  shorten  my  life  than  to 
lengthen  it."  — "Your  worehip  is  in  the  right,  my  lord  governor," 
answered  the  physician.  "  Therefore  I  am  of  opinion,  you  should  not  eat 
of  yon  fricaseeid  rabbits,  because  they  are  a  sharp-haired '*'  food.  Of  that 
veal,  perhaps,  you  might  pick  a  bit,  were  it  not  dobed,  but  as  it  is,  not  a 
morsel." 

'  Then  said  Sancho :  "  That  great  dish,  smokin^r  yonder,  I  take  to  be 
an  oila  podrida^;  and  amidst  the  divenity  of  things  contained  in  an 
oOa  poarida^  surely  f  may  light  upon  something  both  wholesome  and 
pdatable." — **M8itr*  cried  the  doctor;  "far  fe  such  a  thought  from 
us.  There  is  not  woree  nutriment  in  the  world  than  an  oUa  podrida. 
Leave  such  dishes  to  prebends  and  rectors  of  colleges,  or  for  country 
weddings ;  but  let  the  tables  of  go ve  mora  be  free  from  them,  where  no- 
thing but  neatness  and  delicacy  ought  to  preside ;  and  the  reason  is  clear : 
it  is  oecause  simple  medicines  are  more  esteemed  than  compound,  by  all 
persons  and  in  all  phces,  for  in  simples  there  can  be  no  mistake,  but  in 
compounds  there  may,  by  altering  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients. 
Therefore  what  I  would  advise  at  present  for  signor  governor's  eating,  to 
corroborate  and  preserve  his  health,  is  about  an  hundred  of  roUed-up 
wafera,  and  some  thin  slices  of  marmalade,  that  may  sit  easy  upon  the 
stomach,  and  help  digestion." 

Sancho,  hearing  this,  threw  himself  backward  in  his  chair,  and  sur> 
veying  the  doctor  from  head  to  foot,  asked  him  in  a  grave  voice  his  name, 
and  where  he  had  studied.  "  My  lord  governor,"  answered  the  doctor, 
"  I  am  called  doctor  Pedro  Recio  de  Aguero  "'^ ;  I  am  a  native  of  a  placo 
called  Tirteafuera "",  lying  between  Caraquel  and  Almodovar  del  Campq, 

***  The  aphorism  is :  OmwU  saturatio  mala^  panxa  autem  pettima. 

"*  PeUagudo  means  also,  figuratively,  perplexed,  thorny,  difficult. 

***  The  oUa  podrida  (medley)  is  a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of  meat  and  sea- 
soning :  the  pot  pourri  of  the  French. 

'^^  Redo  means  stiff,  immovable,  and  aguero,  augury,  omen. 

'*'  Tirteafuera^  or  better  tiratea/ueroj  means  begone  hence.  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  by  Simon  Abril  in  the  translation  of  The  Eunuch,  of  Terence,  in  which  the 
servant-maid  Pythias  says  to  the  footman  Cherea : 
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00  the  right  hand,  and  have  taken  my  doctor's  decree  in  the  university 
of  Osuna."-— *^  Why  then,'*  cried  Sancno»  **signor  doctor  Pedro  Recio  of 
ill-omen,  native  of  Tirteafuera,  lying  on  the  right  hand,  as  we  go  from 
Caraquel  to  Almodovar  del  Campo,  graduate  in  Osuna,  get  out  of  my 
sight  this  instant,  or,  by  the  sun,  I  will  take  a  cudgel,  and  beginning  with 
you,  will  so  lay  about  me  that  there  shall  not  be  left  one  physician  m  the 
whole  island,  at  least  of  those  I  find  to  be  ignorant ;  as  for  those  that  are 
learned,  prudent,  and  discreet,  I  shall  respect  and  honour  them  as  divine 
persons.  But,  I  repeat,  let  Pedro  Recio  quit  my  presence ;  if  not,  I  shall 
take  this  chair  I  sit  upon,  and  break  it  over  his  head.  Let  them  call  me 
u>  account  for  it  or  not  as  they  choose  in  my  residence "" ;  I  will  justify 
myself  by  saying  I  did  Giod  service  in  killing  a  bad  physician,  the  hang- 
man of  the  public.  Now  give  me  to  eat,  or  take  back  your  government ; 
for  an  office  that  will  not  find  a  man  in  victuals,  is  not  worth  two 
beans." 

The  doctor  was  frightened  at  seeing  the  governor  so  choleric,  and  would 
have  taken  himself  out  of  the  hall,  had  not  the  sound  of  a  postilion's  horn 
been  heard  that  instant  in  the  street.  The  sewer  ran  to  the  window,  and 
k)oking  out,  came  back  and  said :  '*  A  courier  has  arrived  from  my  lord 
duke,  and  must  certainly  have  brought  some  despatches  of  importance." 
The  courier  entered  out  of  breath,  and  covered  with  perspiration.  He 
pulled  a  packet  out  of  his  bosom  and  delivered  it  into  the  eovemor's 
nands,  and  Sancho  gave  it  to  the  steward,  bidding  him  read  me  super- 
scription, which  proved  to  be  thus  conceived :  **7o  Don  Sancho  Panza^ 
governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria^to  he  delivered  into  Ida  own  hands^ 
or  into  his  secretary* s.  **  And  which  is  my  secretary  here  ?"  demanded 
Sancho.  One  of  tnose  present  answered ;  **  I  am  he,  sir,  for  I  can  read 
and  write,  and  am  a  Biscayan." — ^  With  that  addition,"  cried  Sancho, 
^  you  may  very  well  be  secretary  to  the  emperor  himself^.  Open  the 
packet  and  see  what  it  contains. 

The  new-born  secretary  obeyed,  and  having  cast  his  eye  over  the  con- 
tents, he  said  it  was  a  business  which  required  privacy.  Sancho  com- 
manded the  hall  to  be  cleared,  and  that  none  should  stay  but  the  steward 
and  the  sewer.  All  the  rest,  with  the  physician,  having  withdrawn,  the 
secretary  read  the  missive,  which  ran  as  follows : 

'^  It  is  come  to  my  knowledge  that  certain  enemies  of  mine,  and  of  the 

Neque  pol  serYandum  tibi 
Qoidquam  dare  ausim,  neque  te  servare.    Apage  te. 

(Aot  v.,  Scene  ii.) 
£n  baena  fe  que  ni  yo  osaria 
Barte  k  guardar  nada,  ni  menot  guardarte 
Yo.     Tirateafuera. 
"*  At  the  expiration  of  their  oharges,  the  governors,  like  certain  others  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  were  compelled  to  reside  for  a  fixed  period  in  the  country 
over  which  they  had  presided.     During  this  time,  they  were  exposed  to  the  re- 
clamations of  their  subordinates,  become  their  ecjuals.    The  Spaniards  imitated 
this  wise  custom  from  the  Arabs. 

***  The  Bisoayans,  in  Cervantes*  time,  had  been,  almost  flrom  time  immemo- 
rial, in  possession  of  the  ofllces  of  secretaries  of  state  and  to  the  cabinet. 
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island  you  govern,  intend  one  of  these  nights  to  assault  it  furiously.  You 
must  be  watchful  and  diligent,  that  they  may  not  attack  you  unprepared. 
I  am  informed  also,  by  trusty  spies,  that  four  persons  in  disguise  have 
entered  the  island  to  tsJce  away  your  life,  because  they  are  in  fear  of  your 
abilities.  Ha?e  your  eyes  about  you,  and  be  careful  who  is  admitted  to 
speak  to  yon,  and  be  sure  eat  nothing  sent  you  as  a  present.  I  will  take 
care  to  send  you  assistance,  if  you  are  in  any  want  of  it ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  1  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  act  as  is  expected  from  your  juagmenL 
From  this  pkce,  the  16tb  of  August,  at  four  in  the  morning. 

*•  Your  friend,  thb  Duki." 

Sancho  was  astonished,  and  the  rest  seemed  to  be  so  too.  Turning  to 
the  steward,  he  said :  **  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clap  Doctor  Recio 
into  prison ;  for  if  any  body  has  a  design  to  kill  me,  it  is  he,  and  that  by 
a  lingering  and  the  worst  of  deaths-— hunser."-—"  It  is  my  opinion,"  said 
the  steward,  ^*your  honour  would  do  well  to  eat  nothing  of  all  this  meat 
here  upon  the  table ;  for  most  of  these  delicacies  were  presented  by  some 
nuns ;  and  it  is  a  saying  that  the  devil  lurks  behind  the  cross.'' — *^I  gmnt 
it,"  retorted  Sancho;  *'  for  the  present  give  me  only  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
four  or  five  pounds  of  grapes ;  no  poison  can  be  conveyed  in  them,  and 
I  cannot  live  without  eating.  If  we  must  hold  oufselves  in  readiness  for 
these  wars  that  threaten  us,  it  will  be  necessary  we  should  be  well  vic- 
tualled, for  the  guts  uphold  the  heart,  and  not  the  heart  the  guts.  You, 
secretary,  answer  my  lord  duke,  and  tell  him,  his  commands  shall  be 
punctually  obeyed,  just  as  he  gives  them,  and  present  my  humble  service 
to  my  lady  duchess,  and  beg  her  not  to  forget  sending  my  letter  and  the 
bundle  by  a  special  messenger  to  my  wife  Teresa  Panza,  which  I  shall 
look  upon  as  a  particular  favour,  and  will  be  her  humble  servant  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  By  the  way,  you  may  put  in  a  service  to  my  mas- 
ter I>on  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  be  may  see  I  am  grateful  bread,  as 
we  say.  And  like  a  good  secretary  and  a  staunch  Biscayan,  you  may 
add  what  you  please,  or  what  will  turn  to  best  account.  Now  take  away 
the  cloth,  and  give  me  something  to  eat.  Afterwards  I  will  deal  well 
enough  with  all  the  spies,  murderers,  and  enchanters  that  shall  attack 
me  or  my  island." 

At  this  moment  a  pace  came  in,  and  said :  '*  Here  is  a  countryman 
about  busioeBS,  who  would  speak  with  your  lordship  concerning  an  afi&ir 
which  he  says  is  of  great  importance."-—'*  A  stranee  case  this,"  cried 
Sancho,  ''that  these  men  of  business  shoukl  be  so  silly  as  not  to  see  that 
such  hours  as  these  are  not  proper  for  business !  What !  peradventure 
we  who  govern,  we  judges,  are  not  made  of  fiesh  and  bones,  like  other 
men !  are  we  made  of  marUe  stone,  that  we  must  not  refresh  at  times, 
when  necessity  requires  it  ?  Before  God,  and  upon  my  conscience,  if  my 
government  lasts,  as  I  have  a  glimmering  it  will  not,  I  shall  hamper  more 
than  one  of  these  men  of  business.  Bid  this  honest  man  come  in  for  this 
once,  but  first  see  that  he  be  not  one  of  the  spies,  or  one  of  my  murderers." 
**  No,  my  lord,"  answered  the  page,  "  for  he  looks  like  a  pitcher-souled 
fellow;  and  I  know  liule,  or  he  is  as  harmless  as  a  piece  of  bread." 
"  You  need  not  fear,"  added  the  steward,  "  while  we  are  present." — "  Is 
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it  iiot  possible,  sewer/'  asked  Sancho,  **  now  that  the  doctor  Pedro  Becio 
is  not  here,  for  me  to  eat  something  of  substance  and  weight,  though  it 
were  but  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  an  onion  ?"  ^  To-night  at  supper,'* 
answered  the  sewer,  **  amends  shall  be  made  for  the  defects  of  ainner, 
and  your  lordship  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain."  ^  Heaven  grant  it !" 
answered  Sancho. 

The  countryman  now  entered ;  he  was  a  man  of  goodly  presence,  a 
man  whom  one  might  swear  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  honest,  good  soul. 
The  first  thing  he  said  was:  *^ Which  is  the  lord  sovemor  beret" 
^  Who,"  answered  the  secretary,  **  but  he  who  is  seated  in  the  chair  ?" 
**I  humble  myself  in  the  presence,"  said  the  countryman,  kneeling  down, 
and  begging  his  hand  to  kiss.  Sancho  refused  it,  and  commanded  him 
to  rise  and  teU  his  business.  The  countryman  obeyed,  and  said :  **  My 
lord,  I  am  a  countryman,  a  native  of  Miguel  Turro,  two  leagues  from 
Ciudad  Real."  ''  What,  another  Tirteafuera  ?"  cried  Sancho.  •'  Say 
on,  brother,  for  let  me  tell  you,  I  know  Miguel  Turn  very  well ;  it  is  not 
so  far  from  our  town."  ^  The  business  is  this,  sir,"  proceeded  the  pea- 
sant. '*  By  the  mercy  of  Qod  I  was  married  in  peace,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  holy  catholic  Roman  church ;  I  have  two  sons,  scholars :  the  younger 
studies  for  bachelor,  and  the  elder  for  licentiate.  I  am  a  widower,  for  my 
wife  died,  or  rather  a  wicked  physician  killed  her,  by  giving  her  cathartic 
medicines  when  she  was  with  child  ;  and,  if  it  had  been  Grod's  will  the 
child  had  been  born  and  had  proved  a  son,  I  would  have  put  him  to  study 
for  doctor,  that  he  might  not  envy  his  two  brothers,  the  bachek)r  and  li* 
centiute."  ^  So  that,"  interrupted  Sancho,  ^  if  your  wife  had  not  died, 
or  had  not  been  killed,  you  had  not  now  been  a  widower!"  **No,  cer- 
tainly, my  lord,"  answered  the  peasant.  ^*  We  are  much  the  nearer," 
replied  Sancho ;  *'  go  on,  brother ;  for  this  is  an  hour  rather  for  bed  than 
business."  ^  I  say  then,"  continued  the  countryman,  »*  that  this  son,  who 
is  to  be  the  bachelor,  fell  in  love,  in  the  same  village,  with  a  damsel  called 
Clara  Perlerina,  daughter  of  Andres  Perlerino,  a  very  rich  farmer.  This 
name  of  Perlerino  came  not  to  them  by  lineal,  or  any  other  descent,  but 
because  all  of  that  race  are  subject  to  the  palsy  ^' ;  and,  to  mend  the  name, 
they  call  them  Perlerinos.  To  say  the  truth,  however,  the  damsel  is  like 
an  oriental  pearl,  and,  looked  at  on  the  right  side,  seems  a  very  flower  of 
the  field  ;  on  the  left,  she  is  not  quite  so  fair,  for  on  that  side  she  wants 
an  eye,  which  she  lost  by  the  small-pox.  And,  though  the  pits  in  her 
face  are  many  and  deep,  her  admirers  say  they  are  not  pits,  but  sepul- 
chres, wherein  the  hearts  of  her  lovers  are  buried.  She  is  so  cleanly  that, 
to  prevent  defiling  her  face,  she  carries  her  nose  so  crooked  up,  that  it 
seems  to  be  flying  from  her  mouth.  For  all  that,  she  looks  extremely 
well,  for  she  has  a  large  mouth,  so  that,  did  she  not  lack  half  a  score  or 
a  dozen  teeth  and  grinders,  she  might  pass,  and  that  passingly  well,  among 
ladies  of  the  best  &shion.  I  say  nothmg  of  her  lips ;  for  the  v  are  so  thin 
and  slender,  that,  were  it  the  fashion  to  reel  lips  as  they  do  yam,  onb 
might  make  a  skein  of  them.  But,  being  of  a  difierent  colour  from  what 
is  usually  found  in  lips,  they  have  a  marvellous  appearance,  for  they  are 

^  Perlaticoi  (paralytios)  in  Spanish. 
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marbled  with  blue,  green,  and  violet.  And  pray,  ray  lord  governor,  par- 
don me  for  painting  so  minutely  the  parts  of  her  who  after  all  is  to  be  my 
daughter;  I  love  her  mightily."  "Paint  what  you  will,"  answered 
Sancho, "  for  I  am  mightily  diverted  with  the  picture ;  and,  had  I  but 
dined,  I  would  not  desire  a  better  desert  than  your  portrait."  "It  shall 
be  always  at  your  service,"  answered  the  peasant.  "  The  time  may  come 
when  we  may  be  acquainted,  though  we  are  not  so  now.  I  assure  you, 
my  lord,  if  I  could  but  paint  her  gentility  and  the  tallness  of  her  person, 
you  would  admire.  But  that  cannot  be,  because  she  is  crooked,  and 
crumpled  up  together,  and  her  knees  touch  her  mouth ;  for  all  that,  you 
may  see  plainly  that,  could  she  but  stand  upright,  she  would  touch  the 
ceiling  with  her  head.  And  she  would  ere  now  have  given  her  hand  to 
my  bachelor  to  be  his  wife,  but  that  she  cannot  stretch  it  out,  it  is  so 
shrunken ;  nevertheless,  her  long  guttered  nails  show  the  goodness  of  its 
make."  "  So  far  so  good,"  said  Sancho ;  "  and  now,  brother,  make  ac- 
count that  yon  have  painted  her  from  head  to  foot.  What  is  it  you 
would  be  at  T  Come  to  the  point  without  so  many  windings  and  turnings, 
80  many  fetches  and  digressions."  "  What  I  desire,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  countryman,  "  is,  that  your  lordship  would  do  me  the  favour  to  give 
me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  her  father,  begging  his  consent  to  the 
match,  since  we  are  pretty  equal  in  our  fortunes  and  natural  endowments. 
To  say  the  truth,  mv  lord  governor,  my  son  is  possessed,  and  there  is 
scarce  a  day  in  which  the  evil  spirits  do  not  torment  him  three  or  four 
times ;  and,  by  having  fallen  once  into  the  fire,  his  face  is  as  shrivelled 
as  a  piece  of  scorched  parchment,  and  his  eyes  are  somewhat  bleared  and 
running.  But  he  is  as  good  tempered  as  an  angel ;  and,  did  he  not  bufiet 
and  give  himself  frequent  cufis,  he  would  be  a  very  saint."  "  Would 
you  have  any  thing  else,  honest  friend?"  demanded  Sancho.  "One 
thin^  more  I  would  ask,"  returned  the  peasant, "  but  that  I  dare  not.  Yet 
out  It  shall ;  for,  in  short,  it  shall  not  rot  in  my  breast,  come  of  it  what 
will.  I  say  then,  my  lord,  I  should  be  glad  if  your  worship  would  give 
roe  three  or  six  hundred  ducats  tovrards  the  fortune  of  my  bachelor,  I 
mean,  towards  the  furnishing  his  house ;  for,  in  short,  they  are  to  live  by 
themselves,  without  being  subject  to  the  im pertinencies  of  their  fathers- 
in-law."  "Well,"  said  Sancho,  "see  if  you  would  have  any  thing 
else,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  tell  iu"  "  No,  for  certain,"  answered  the 
peasant. 

Scarcely  had  he  said  this,  when  the  governor,  getting  up,  and  laying 
hold  of  the  chair  he  sat  on,  said :  "  I  vow  to  God,  Don  Lubberly,  saucy 
bumpkin,  if  you  do  not  get  you  gone,  and  instantly  avoid  my  presence, 
with  this  chair  will  I  crack  your  skull.  Ragamuffin,  rascal,  painter  for 
the  devil  himself!  at  this  time  of  day  to  come  and  ask  me  for  six 
hundred  ducats !  Where  should  I  have  them,  clod  !  and,  if  I  had  them, 
why  should  I  give  them  to  thee,  jibing  foolT  What  care  I  for  Miguel 
Turra,  or  for  the  whole  race  of  the  Perlerinos  ?  Begone,  I  say,  or  by 
the  life  of  my  lord  duke,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word.  You  are  no 
native  of  Miguel  Turra,  but  some  scoffer  sent  from  hell  to  tempt  roe. 
Impudent  scoundrel !  I  have  not  yet  had  the  government  a  day  and 
a  half,  and  you  would  have  me  give  six  hundred  ducats !"    The  sewer 
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made  signs  to  the  couniiyman  to  go  out  of  the  hall,  which  he  did, 
hanging  down  his  head,  and  seemingly  afraid  lest  the  governor  should 
execute  his  threat,  for  the  knave  very  well  knew  how  to  play  his 
part. 

But  let  us  leave  Sancho  in  his  passion,  and  peace  he  with  him  and 
company,  and  torn  to  Don  Cluixote,  whom  we  left  with  his  face  bound 
up  and  under  cure  of  his  feline  wounds,  of  which  he  was  not  quite  healed 
in  eiffht  days ;  in  one  of  which  there  hefei  him  what  Cid  Hamet  promises 
to  relate  with  that  punctuality  and  truth  with  which  he  communicates 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  history,  however  infinitely  minute. 
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CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

OF  WHAT  BEFEL  DON  QUIXOTE  WITH  DONNA  KODRIGUEZ,  THE  DDCHEea*8 
DUENNA,  TOGETHER  WITH  OTHER  A0CIDENT8  WORTHY  TO  BE  WRITTEN 
AND  HAD   IN   ETERNAL   REMEMBRANCE. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  discontented,  melancholy,  and  sore  wounded  Don 
Quixote,  whom  we  left  with  his  face  bound  up  and  marked,  not  by  the 
hand  of  God,  but  by  the  claws  of  a  cat :  misfortunes  incident  to  knight- 
errantry*  For  six  whole  days  he  appeared  not  in  public,  and  on  one 
ni^ht  of  this  forced  retirement,  as  he  was  lying  awake  and  restless,  medi- 
tating on  his  misfortunes  and  the  persecution  he  suffered  from  Altisidora, 
he  perceived  somebody  opening  his  chamber  door  with  a  key,  and  pre- 
sently imagined  that  the  enamoured  damsel  was  coming  to  assault  his 
chastity,  and  expose  him  to  the  temptation  of  failing  in  the  fidelity  he 
owed  to  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  '*  No,"  cried  he,  believing  what 
he  fancied,  and  so  loud  as  to  be  overheard,  *'  not  the  ^[reatest  beauty  upon 
earth  shall  prevail  on  me  to  cease  adoring  her,  who  is  engraven  and  im- 
printed in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  en- 
trails. Whether,  my  dearest  lady,  you  be  now  transformed  into  a  garlic- 
eating  country-wench,  or  into  a  nymph  of  the  golden  Tagus,  weaving 
tissue-webs  with  fi^old  and  silken  twist ;  whether  you  are  in  the  power  <h 
Merlin  or  Montesmos,  wherever  you  are,  mine  you  are,  and  wnerever  I 
am,  yours  I  have  been,  and  yours  I  will  remain. 

As  Don  Cluixote  finished  these  words,  he  saw  the  door  of  his  chamber 
open.  Up  he  stood  upon  the  bed,  wrapped  from  top  to  toe  in  a  quilt  of 
yellow  satin,  a  woollen  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  face  and  mustachios 
bound  up ;  his  face,  because  of  its  scratches,  and  his  mustachios  to  keep 
them  from  flagging  and  falling  down.  In  this  guise  he  appeared  the 
roost  extraordinary  phantom  imaginable.  He  nailed  his  eyes  lo  the  door, 
and  when  he  expected  to  see  the  poor  captivated  and  sorrowful  Attisidora 
enter,  he  perceived  approaching  a  most  reverend  duenna,  in  a  long  white 
veil,  that  covered  her  irom  heaa  to  foot.  She  carried  between  the  fingers 
of  her  left  hand  half  a  lighted  candle,  and  held  her  right  hand  over  it  to 
shade  her  face  and  keep  the  glare  from  her  eyes,  which  were  hidden  be- 
hind a  huge  pair  of  spectacles.  She  advanced  very  slowly  and  trod  very 
softly.     Don  Quixote  observed  her  from  his  watch-tower^,  and  per- 

**  In  the  original,  from  the  height  of  his  tower  of  o/olaya.  This  is  the  name 
(^JUkalaya-h)  by  which  the  Arabs  called  certain  little  towers  situated  on  emi- 
nences, whence  their  watchmen  gave  warning  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
by  means  of  signals  repeated  from  post  to  post. 
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cemng  her  figure  and  noting  her  Hilence,  he  luicied  a  witch  or  sorcerers 
was  come  ia  that  disguise  to  play  him  some  Bvil  turn,  and  began  to  crooi 
himself  apace. 

The  apparition  kept  moving  forwards.    When  it  came  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  it  lifted  up  its  eyes,  and  saw  in  what  a  huiry  Don  Qaixota 
SS6«  V 
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was  crotting  himaelf.  If  he  was  afmid  at  seeing  sach  a  ficfare,  she  was 
no  less  dismayed  at  sight  of  his ;  for  seeing  him  so  lank  and  yellow,  with 
the  quilt  and  the  bandages  which  disfigured  him,  uttering  a  loud  cry : 
^  Jesus !"  cried  she,  **  wobX  do  I  see  ?"  The  candle  fell  from  her  hand 
in  her  terror,  and,  finding  herself  in  the  dark,  she  turned  about  to  be 
gone,  and,  trending  in  her  agitation  on  her  skirts,  she  tumbled  and  fell  on 
the  floor. 

Don  Ctuixote,  trembling  with  affiright,  began  to  say :  **  I  conjure  thee« 
phantom,  or  whatever  thou  art,  tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  what  thou 
wouldest  hare  with  me  t  If  thou  art  a  soul  in  torment,  hesitate  not  to  tell 
me ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  thee,  for  I  am  a  Catholic  Christian,  and  love 
to  do  ffood  to  all  the  world ;  for  that  purpose  I  took  upon  me  the  profes- 
sion of  knight-errantry,  an  employment  which  extends  to  the  doincr  good 
even  to  souTs  in  purgatory."  The  bruised  duenna,  hearing  herseU  thus 
exorcised,  guessed  at  Don  Quixote's  fear  by  her  own,  and,  in  a  low  and 
doleful  voice,  answered :  ^  Signor  D09  Quixote,  if,  peradventure,  your 
worship  be  indeed  Don  Quixote,  I  am  no  phantom,  nor  apparition,  nor 
soul  in  purgatory,  as  your  worship  seems  to  think,  but  simply  Donna 
Rodri^ez,  duenna  of  honour  to  Qiy  lady  duchess,  and  I  am  come  to  your 
worship  with  one  of  tho^  cases  of  necessity  vour  worship  is  wont  to 
remedy."—**  Tell  me  then,  Signora  Donna  Rodriguez,'*  interrupted  Don 
Quixote,  **  does  your  ladyship,  peradventure,  come  in  quality  of  procuress  7 
If  you  do,  I  give  you  to  unoerstand  I  am  fit  for  nobody's  turn,  thanks  to 
the  peerless  Deauty  of  my  mistress,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  In  short, 
Signora  Donna  Rodriguez,  on  condition  you  waive  all  amorous  messages, 
you  may  go  and  light  your  candle,  and  return  hither ;  and  we  will  dis- 
course of  whatever  you  please  t»  eommaod,  excepting,  as  I  told  you,  all 
kinds  of  amorous  excitements."--^  I  bring  messages,  good  sir !"  answered 
the  duenna;  **your  worship  suMkea  me  very  much.  I  am  not  yet  so 
advanced  in  years  to  be  foiled  to  betake  myself  to  so  low  an  employment; 
for,  God  be  praised,  my  soui  is  siiU  ia  my  body,  and  all  my  teeth  in  my 
head,  excepting  a  few  usurp)e4  from  me  by  catarrhs,  so  common  in  this 
country  of  Aragon.  But  stay  a  Uulie,  sir,  tiu  I  go  and  light  my  candle, 
and  I  win  return  instantly,  u>  reJiQtie  my  woes  to  your  worship,  as  to  the 
redresser  of  all  the  grievaoees  i$^  ^  world." 

Without  staying  for  an  M^wev,  she  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Don 
Quixote  in  expectation  of  kmt  jwilmo^  But  a  thousand  thoughts  crowded 
into  his  mind  touching  this  new  adventure.  He  became  of  opinion  he 
had  done  ill,  and  judged  worse,  to  expose  himself  to  the  hazard  of  break- 
ing his  plighted  troth  to  his  lady ;  and  he  said  to  himself:  **  Who  knows 
but  the  devil,  who  is  subtle  and  designing,  means  to  deceive  me  now  with 
a  duenna,  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  effect  it  with  empresses,  queens, 
duchesses,  marchionesses,  or  countesses  ?  I  have  oflen  beard  ingenious 
people  say  that  the  devil,  if  he  can,  will  sooner  tempt  a  man  with  a  flat 
nose  than  a  hawk-nosed  woman.  Who  can  tell  but  this  solitude,  this 
opportunity,  this  silence,  may  awaken  my  slumbering  desires,  and,  in  my 
declining  years,  nuedce  me  fall  where  I  never  yet  stumbled  ?    In  sucn 

cases,  it  is  better  to  fly  than  stand  the  battle But,  sure  I  am  not 

in  my  right  senses,  to  talk  so  idly.    No;  it  is  impossible  that  a  white 
yeilea,  lank  and  spectacled  duenna  should  move  or  excite  a  wanton 
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ihoucbt  in  [ha  lewdeM  brewt  in  the  world.  la  there  a  dueana  upon  earth 
that  has  toleiabie  flesb  and  biood  t  ii  there  a  duuDoa  upoQ  ihe  globe,  that 
is  not  impeitineDt,  wnnlcled,  and  squeamish  ?  Avaunt  then,  ye  rabble 
of  duennas,  useless  to  anj  human  pleasure !  O,  how  rightly  did  tbe 
lady  act)  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  she  had  at  the  foot  of  bei  state  so&  a 


couple  of  atalueg  of  dueooas.  with  theii  spectactes  aud  bobbin-cushions, 
ss  if  thejr  wen  at  work  I  And  these  statues  served  sreiy  whit  as  well 
foi  the  di^ily  of  her  ■tate'room  as  leal  duennas  1" 

So  saying,  he  jumped  oS  the  bed,  designing  to  lock  his  door  and  not 
let  SigDora  Rodriguez  enter.  But,  before  be  could  shut  it,  Signork  Rod- 
riguez returned,  with  a  lighted  taper  of  white  was.  When  she  saw  Don 
^ixote  w  much  nearer,  wrapped  up  in  his  quilt,  with  hia  bandages,  and 
night-cap,  she  was  again  frightened,  and,  retreating  two  or  three  steps : 
"Sir  Knight,"  said  she,  "am  I  safe?  fori  take  it  to  be  no  veiy  good  sign 
of  modesty  that  your  worship  is  got  out  of  bed." — "  I  sbotild  rather  «uc 
you  that  question,  madam,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "And  therefore  I 
do  ask  if  my  person  is  safe  from  violence  T" — "  By  wbcm  and  from  whom, 
Sir  Knight,  do  you  expect  this  security  T"  returned  the  duettoa.    "  By 
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yoa  and  fipom  yofu,"  replied  Don  Cluixote,  '^  for  I  am  not  made  of  maible, 
nor  you,  I  suppose,  of  brass,  nor  is  it  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  mid« 
night,  and  somewhat  more,  as  F  imagine,  and  we  are  in  a  room  closer 
and  more  secret  than  the  cave  in  which  the  bold  and  traitorous  Mneaa 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  and  tender  hearted  Dido.  But,  madam,  give  me 
your  hand ;  for  I  desire  no  greater  security  than  my  own  continence  and 
reserve,  besides  what  that  most  reverend  veil  inspires."  So  speaking,  he 
kissed  his  right  hand,  and  with  it  took  hold  of  hers,  which  the  duenna 
gave  him  with  the  same  ceremony. 

Here  Cid  Hamet  makes  a  parenthesis,  and  says :  **  By  Mahomet !  I 
would  give  the  better  of  my  two  vests,  to  have  seen  these  two  walking 
from  the  door  to  the  bed-side,  handing  and  handed  so  ceremoniously.** 

In  short  Don  Gtuixbte  got  into  bed,  and  Donna  Rodrieuez  sat  down  in 
a  chair  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  without  uikingoff  her  spectacles,  or 
setting  down  her  candle.  Don  Q^jixote  covered  himself  up  close,  all  but 
his  &ce;  then,  they  both  having  paused  awhile,  the  first  who  broke 
silence  was  Don  Quixote.  ^  Now,  Signora  I>onna  Rodriguez,*'  said  he, 
«*you  may  unrip  and  unbosom  all  that  is  in  your  careful  heart  and  piteous 
bowels ;  you  shall  be  heard  by  me  with  chaste  ears,  and  assisted  by  com- 
passionate deeds."—**  I  believe  it,"  answered  the  duenna  ;  **  for  none  but 
so  christian  an  answer  could  be  expected  from  your  worship's  gentle  and 
pleasing  presence.  The  business  then  is,  Signor  Don  Uuixote,  that, 
thouch  your  worship  sees  me  sitting  in  this  chair,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  in  the  garb  of  a  poor  persecuted  duenna,  I  was  bom 
in  the  Asturias  of  Oviedo,  and  of  a  family  allied  to  some  of  the  best  of 
that  province.  But  my  hard  fortune,  and  the  negligence  of  my  parents, 
which  reduced  them,  I  knew  not  which  way,  to  untimely  poverty,  carried 
me  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where,  for  peace'  sake,  and  to  prevent  greater 
inconveniencies,  my  parents  placed  me  in  the  service  of  a  great  lady ; 
and  I  would  have  your  worship  know  that,  in  making  needle  cases  and 
plain  work,  I  was  never  outdone  by  any  body  in  all  my  life.  My  parents 
led'  me  in  service,  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  whence,  in  a  few 
years  after,  I  believe  they  went  to  heaven,  for  they  were  very  good  and 
Catholic  Christians.  I  remained  an  orphan,  and  stinted  to  the  roisemble 
wages  and  short  commons  usually  given  in  great  houses  to  such  kind  of 
servants.  But,  about  that  time,  without  my  giving  any  encouragement 
for  it,  a  gentleman-usher  of  the  family  fell  m  love  with  me.  He  viiis  a 
man  in  years,  with  a  fine  beard,  of  a  comely  person,  and,  above  all,  as 

§ood  a  gentleman  as  the  king  himself,  for  he  was  a  mountaineer*^.  We 
id  not  carry  on  our  amours  so  secretly  but  they  came  to  the  notiC'e  ot 
my  lady,  wno,  without  more  ado,  had  us  married  in  peace,  and  in  the  face 
of  our  holy  mother  the  Catholic  Roman  church.  From  this  marriage 
sprung  a  daughter,  to  finish  my  misfortune,  not  that  I  died  in  child*bed, 
for  I  went  my  full  time,  and  was  safely  delivered ;  but  because  my  hus- 
band died  soon  after  of  a  certain  fright  he  took,  and  had  1  but  time  to  tell 
the  manner  how,  your  worship,  I  am  sure,  would  be  astonished."  Here 
the  duenna  began  to  weep  most  tenderly,  and  said :  **  Pardon  me,  good 

**  Montanetj  born  in  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  where  all  the  inbabitanta 
look  upon  themselvcb  as  the  deecendants  of  Pelagius  and  his  companions. 
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8ignor  Don  Gtuixote ;  but  I  cannot  command  mywif ;  ao  often  aa  I  call 
to  mind  roy  unhappy  spouse,  my  eyes  overflow  with  tears.  Holy  Virgin ! 
with  what  statelioess  did  he  use  to  carry  my  lady  behind  him  on  a 
puissant  mule,  black  as  jet !  for  in  those  times  neither  coaches  nor  sedana 
were  in  fashion,  as  it  is  said  they  are  now,  and  the  ladies  rode  behind 
their  squires.  Nerertheless,  I  cannot  help  telling  you  the  followinff 
story,  that  you  may  see  how  punctilious  and  well«bred  my  good  husband 
was. 

^  At  the  entrance  of  the  Calle  de  Santiago,  in  Madrid,  which  is  rerv 
narrow,  an  alcalde  of  one  of  the  courts  happened  to  be  coming  out  wiih 
two  of  his  officers  before  him.  As  soon  as  my  good  squire  saw  him,  he 
turned  his  mule  about,  as  if  he  designed  to  wait  upon  the  alcalde.  My 
lady,  who  was  behind  him,  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice :  *  What  are  you 
doing,  blockhead !  am  not  £  here  V  The  judge  civilly  stopped  his  horse, 
and  said :  *Keep  on  your  way,  sir,  it  is  my  business  rather  to  wait  upon 
my  lady  Donna  Calsilda'  (that  was  my  mistress's  name).  My  husband 
persisted,  cap  in  hand,  in  his  intention  of  waiting  upon  the  alcalde.  When 
my  lady  observed  this,  full  of  choler  and  indignation,  she  pulled  out  a 
great  pm,  or  rather,  I  believe,  a  bodkin,  and  stuck  it  in  the  small  of  his 
Back.  My  husband  bawled  out,  and,  writhing  his  body,  down  he  came 
with  his  lady  to  the  ground.  Two  of  her  fooimen  ran  to  help  her  up,  as 
did  the  alcalde  and  hb  officers.  The  gate  of  Guadalajara,  I  mean  the 
idle  people  that  stood  there,  were  all  in  an  uproar.  My  mistress  was 
forced  to  walk  home  on  foot ;  my  husband  went  to  a  barber,  telling  him 
he  was  quite  run  through  and  through  the  bowels.  The  courteousness 
and  breeding  of  my  spouse  was  rumoured  abroad,  insomuch  that  the  boys 
got  it,  and  teased  him  with  it  in  the  streets.  Upon  this  account,  and  &: 
cause  he  was  a  little  short-sighted,  my  lady  turned  him  away,  the  grief 
whereof,  I  verily  believe  was  the  death  of  him.  I  was  left  a  widow, 
witttout  the  least  resource,  with  a  daughter  upon  my  hands  who  went  on 
increasing  in  beauty  like  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Finally,  as  I  had  the  re- 
putation of  a  good  workwoman  at  my  needle,  my  lady  duchess,  who  wap 
then  newly  married  to  my  lord  duke,  would  needs  have  me  with  her  to  thi^ 
kingdom  of  Amgon,  together  with  my  daughter.  In  process  of  time  my 
daughter  has  grown  up,  and  with  her  all  the  accomplishments  in  th^ 
world.  She  sings  like  any  lark,  dances  quickly  as  thought,  capers  aa  if 
she  would  break  her  neck,  reads  and  writes  like  a  schoolmaster,  and  casts 
accounts  like  an  usurer.  I  say  nothing  of  her  cleanliness,  for  the  run- 
ning brook  is  not  cleaner ;  and  she  now  numbers,  if  I  remember  right, 
sixteen  years  five  months  and  three  days,  one  more  or  less.  In  a  word, 
the  son  of  a  very  rich  farmer,  who  lives  not  far  off  in  a  village  of  my 
lord  duke's,  grew  enamoured  of  this  girl  of  mine ;  to  be  short,  I  know 
not  how  it  came  about,  but  they  got  together,  and,  under  promise  of  be^ 
coming  her  husband,  he  has  seduced  my  daughter.  He  now  refuses  to 
perform  his  promise,  and  though  my  lord  duke  knows  the  afliiir,  and  I 
have  complained  again  and  again  to  him,  amd  begged  him  to  command  this 
same  young  farmer  to  marry  my  daughter,  yet  he  turns  the  deaf  ear,  and 
will  hardly  vouchsafe  to  listen  to  me.  The  reason  is  because  the  sedu- 
cer's father  is  rich,  and  lends  him  money,  and  is  bound  for  him  on  aU 
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occasions,  and  theTcfore  he  will  not  disoblige  or  ofiend  him  in  any  wise. 
Now,  good  sir,  my  desire  is  that  your  worship  take  upon  yon  the  redress* 
ing  this  wrong,  either  by  entreaty  or  by  force  of  arms ;  for,  according  to 
unirersal  report,  your  worship  was  bom  to  redress  grievances,  to  right  the 
injured  and  succour  the  miserable.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  consider  my 
daughter's  fatherless  condition,  her  gentility,  her  youth,  and  all  the  good 
Qualities  I  have  already  mentioned.  On  my  soul  and  conscience,  of  all 
tne  damsels  my  lady  has,  there  is  not  one  that  comes  up  to  the  sole  of  her 
shoe.  One  of  them,  called  Altisidora,  who  is  reckoned  to  be  the  lireliest 
and  most  mcefnl  of  them  aU,  falls  above  two  leagues  short,  in  comparison 
with  my  daughter.  You  must  know,  dear  sir,  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters.  This  same  little  Altisidom  has  more  self-conceit  than  beauty* 
and  more  assumnce  than  modes^ ;  besides,  she  is  none  of  the  soundest* 
for  her  breath  is  so  strong  there  is  no  enduring  to  be  a  moment  near  her ; 
even  my  lady  duchess  herself ....  but  mum  for  that,  for  they  say  walla 
have  ears.*' — ^^  What  of  my  lady  duchess  7"  cried  Don  Ctuixote ;  <*  tell 
me,  madam  Rodriguez,  by  my  life."— -*« Thus  conjured,*'  the  duenna 
replied,  *'  I  cannot  but  answer  to  whatever  is  asked  me  with  all  truth. 
Your  worship.  Signer  Don  Gtuixote,  must  have  observed  the  beauty  of 
my  kdy  duchess,  that  complexion  like  any  bright  and  polished  sword, 
those  cheeks  of  milk  and  crimson,  with  the  sun  in  the  one  and  the  moon 
in  the  other;  that  stateliness  with  which  she  treads,  or  rather  disdains  the 
very  ground  she  walks  on,  that  one  would  think  she  went  dispensing 
keaJth  wherever  she  passes.  Know  then,  sir,  she  may  thank  God  for  it, 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next,  two  fountains  ^  she  has,  one  in  each 
leg,  which  discharge  all  the  bad  humours  of  which  the  physicians  say 
she  is  full."  — *«Holy  Virgin !"  cried  Don  Quixote,  ''is  it  possible  my 
lady  duchess  has  such  drains  ?  I  should  never  have  believed  it  had  the 
bare-footed  friars  themselves  told  it  me  ;  but,  since  madam  Donna  Rod- 
riguez says  it,  it  must  needs  be  so.  But  such  fountains  and  in  such 
puces,  must  distil  nothing  but  liquid  amber.  Verily,  I  am  now  convinced 
that  this  making  of  fountains  is  a  matter  of  great  ccMisequence  in  respect 
to  health  «•." 

Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  said  this,  when  the  chamber  door  was 
thrown  wide  open.  Surprise  made  Donna  Rodriguez  let  fall  her  candle 
out  of  her  hand,  and  the  room  remained  as  dark  as  pitch,  as  the  saying 
is.  Presently  the  poor  duenna  found  herself  griped  so  fast  by  the  throat 
with  two  hands,  that  she  could  not  squall ;  another  person,  very  nimbly, 
without  speaking  a  word,  whipped  up  her  petticoats,  and  with  a  slipper, 
as  it  seemed,  gave  her  so  many  slaps  that  it  would  have  moved  one's 
pity,  as  it  did  that  of  Don  Quixote,  who,  however,  lay  still  and  silent. 
Tearing  lest  the  flogging  should  come  next  to  his  turn.    His  fear  proved 

^  So  issues  were  called.  (Vide  GU  Blai^  book  vii.  ch.  i.) 
***  Issues  and  setons  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and  even  behind  the  neck,  were 
very  much  in  use  in  Cervantes'  time.  Matias  de  Lera,  Philip  IV/s  surgeon,  says, 
in  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  that  this  remedy  was  by  some  employed  to  cure  occa- 
sional slight  fits  of  illness,  by  others  to  guard  against  the  same,  finally,  by  others, 
wmtonhf  and  wMy  mth  a  view  of  being  in  faehion,  (PracHea  de  jfuentei  y  mm 
mtikdadee,) 
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not  in  yain,  for  the  silent  execationera»  leaying  the  weli-heaten  duenna 
afraid  to  utter  a  cry,  came  to  Don  Gtuixote,  and  turning  down  the  bed- 
ciothest  they  pinched  him  so  often  and  so  hard,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
going  to  fisty-cuffi  in  his  own  defence,  and  ail  this  in  marvellous  silence. 
The  battle  lasted  some  half  an  hour ;  the  phantoms  vanished :  Donna 
Rodriguez  adjusted  her  dress,  and,  bewailing  her  misfortune,  marched 
out  at  the  door  without  sajring  a  word  to  Don  Quixote,  who,  sad  and 
sorely  pinched,  confused  and  pensive,  remained  alone,  where  we  will 
leave  him,  impatient  to  learn  who  that  perverse  enchanter  was  that  had 
handled  him  so  roughly.  But  this  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  place,  for 
Sancho  Fftnza  calls  upon  us,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  history  requires 
that  we  return  to  him. 
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or  WHAT  nrsL  samcbo  panza  as  he  was  going  thb  bound  or  bis 

ISLAND. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  ffrand  eoveroor.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  we  left  him  moody  ana  out  of  humour  at  the  knavish,  picture-draw- 
ing peasant,  who,  instructed  by  the  steward,  and  he  by  the  duke,  made 
fine  game  of  Sancho  Panza,  who,  in  spite  of  his  ignorance,  held  them  all 
in  tack.  He  said  to  those  about  him,  and  to  Doctor  Pedro  Recio,  who» 
when  the  secret  of  the  duke*s  letter  was  over,  came  back  into  the  ball : 
M I  now  plainly  perceive  that  judges  and  governors  must  or  ought  to  be 
made  of  brass,  if  they  would  be  insensible  to  the  importunities  of  your 
men  of  business,  who,  being  intent  upon  their  own  afiain  alone,  come 
what  will,  at  all  hours  and  at  all  times  will  needs  be  heard  and  despatched. 
And  if  the  poor  judge  does  not  hear  and  despatch  them,  either  because 
he  cannot,  or  because  it  is  not  the  proper  time  for  giving  them  audience, 
presently  they  murmur  and  traduce  him,  gnawing  his  very  bones,  and 
calumniating  him  and  his  family.  Foolish  and  impertinent  man  of  busi- 
ness, be  not  in  such  haste ;  wait  for  the  proper  season  and  conjuncture  for 
negotiation;  come  not  at  dinner-time,  nor  at  bed-time,  for  judges  are 
nuuie  of  flesh  and  blood :  they  must  give  to  their  nature  what  their  nature 
requires,  except  only  poor  I,  who  do  not  so  by  mine,  thanks  to  Pedro 
Recio  Tirteafiiera  here  present,  who  would  have  me  die  of  hunger,  and 
affirms  that  death  is  life.  God  grant  the  same  life  to  him  and  alt  those  of 
his  tribe,  I  mean  bad  physicians,  for  good  ones  deserve  palms  and  laurels." 

All  who  knew  Sancho  Panza,  were  in  admiration  to  hear  him  talk  so 
elegantly,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  ascribe  it  to,  unless  that  offices  and 
weighty  employments  quicken  and  enliven  some  understandings,  as  they 
confound  and  stupifv  others.  In  short.  Doctor  Pedro  Recio  Aguero  do 
Tirteafuem  promised  he  should  sup  that  night,  though  it  were  oontrery 
to  all  the  apnorisms  of  Hippocrates.  With  this  promise  the  governor 
rested  satisfied,  and  waited  with  great  impatience  the  comine  of  the  night, 
and  with  it  the  hour  of  supper.  And  though  time,  to  his  minking,  stood 
still,  yet  at  length  the  wished-for  hour  came,  and  they  gave  him  some 
cow-beef  bashed  with  onions,  and  calves'  feet,  somewhat  of  the  stalest, 
boiled.  However  he  kid  about  him,  with  more  relish  than  if  they  had 
given  him  Milan  god-wits,  Roman  pheasants,  veal  of  Sorento,  partridges 
of  Moron,  or  geese  of  Lavajos.  In  the  midst  of  supper,  turning  to  the 
doctor,  he  said :  **  Look  you,  master  doctor,  henceforward  take  no  care 
to  provide  me  your  nice  things  to  eat,  nor  your  tit-bits ;  it  will  be  throw- 
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lag  my  fttomacb  quite  off  the  hinges,  which  is  accustomed  to  gootVflesh, 
cow-beef  and  bacon,  with  turnips  and  onions.  If  perchance  you  give  it 
court-ragouts  and  fricassees,  it  receives  them  with  squeamishness,  and 
sometimes  with  Joathing.  What  master  sewer  here  may  do  is  to  get  me 
some  of  those  eatables  you  call  your  allaa  podridcu  ^ ;  the  stronger  the 
better :  and  you  may  insert  and  stuff  in  them  whatever  you  will,  so  it  be 
eatable ;  I  shall  take  it  kindly,  and  will  one  day  make  you  amends.  But 
let  nobody  play  upon  me ;  for  either  we  are,  or  we  are  not.  Let  us  all 
live  and  eat  together  in  peace  and  good  friendship,  for,  when  God  sends 
daylight,  it  is  day  for  everybody.  I  will  govern  tnis  island  without  losing 
my  own  right  or  taking  away  another  man's.  But  let  every  one  keep  a 
eood  look-out,  and  mind  each  man  bis  own  business,  for  1  would  have 
him  to  know  the  devil  is  in  the  wind,  and,  if  I  am  put  to  it,  wonders  will 
be  seen ;  if  not,  make  yourselves  honey,  and  the  wasps  will  devour  you.'* 
-— ^  Certainly,  my  lord  governor,"  said  the  sewer,  ^  there  is  reason  in  all 
your  worship  says,  and  I  dare  engage,  in  the  name  of  all  the  islanders  of 
this  island,  that  they  will  serve  your  worship  with  all  punctuality,  love* 
and  good-will ;  for  your  sweet  way  of  governing  from  the  very  first  leaves 
us  no  room  to  do  or  think  anything  that  may  redound  to  the  disservice 
of  your  worship.""-^*  I  believe  it,"  answered  Sancho,  ««and  they  would 
be  fools  if  they  did  or  thought  otherwise.  And  I  tell  you  again  to  take 
care  for  my  sustenance,  and  for  that  of  my  donkey ;  this  is  what  is  most 
important  in  the  business.  When  the  hour  comes,  I  will  go  the  round, 
for  it  is  my  intention  to  clear  this  island  of  all  manner  of  filth,  vagabonds, 
idlers,  and  sharpers.  You  must  understand,  friends,  that  idle  and  lazy 
people  in  a  commonwealth  are  the  same  as  drones  in  a  bee-hive,  which 
eat  the  honey  that  the  industrious  bees  lay  up  in  store.  My  design  is  to 
protect  the  peasants,  preserve  to  the  hidaJeos  their  privileges,  reward  io- 
ffenious  artists,  and,  above  all,  to  respect  religion  and  honour  the  religious. 
What  think  ye  of  this,  my  friends  ?  Do  I  say  somethinff,  or  do  I  crack 
my  brain  to  no  purpose?" — ^^My  lord  governor,"  said  the  steward, 
**  speaks  so  well,  tnat  I  wonder  to  hear  a  man,  so  void  of  learning  as  your 
worship,  who,  I  believe,  cannot  so  much  as  read,  say  such  and  so  many 
things,  all  so  sententious  and  instructive,  so  far  beyond  all  that  could  ble 
expected  from  your  worship's  former  understanding  by  those  who  sent 
us,  and  by  us  who  are  come  hither.  But  every  day  produces  new  things ; 
jests  turned  into  earnest,  and  jokers  are  joked  upon." 

The  night  came,  and  the  governor  supped,  with  the  licence  of  Signer 
Doctor  Recio.  Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  round,  he  set  out 
with  the  secretary,  the  steward,  the  sewer,  and  the  historiographer  who 
had  the  care  of  recording  his  actions,  together  with  alguazils,  and  judicial 
functionaries  enough  to  have  formed  a  middling  battalion.  In  the  midst 
of  them  marched  Sancho,  with  his  rod  of  office  in  his  hand.  They  had 
scarcely  traversed  a  few  streets,  when  they  heard  the  clashing  of  swords. 
They  hastened  to  the  place,  and  found  two  men  fighting ;  who,  seeing 

*"  Olios  podridoi.  They  are  composed  of  beef,  matton,  bacon,  cbickenB,  part- 
ridges, sausages,  black  puddings,  vegetables,  and  of  many  other  kinds  of  ingre- 
dients. The  name  of  this  dish  doubtless  comes  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
moat,  etc.  of  which  it  is  formed  being  stewed  so  long  that  it  comes  off  the  bones, 
and  forms  a  mass  like  over-ripe  f^nit. 
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the  officers  coming,  desisted,  and  one  of  them  cried :  **  Help,  in  the  naine 
of  God  and  the  king !  Is  it  permitted  in  this  town  to  rob  folks,  and  at- 
tack them  in  the  streets  ?**—*«  Be  qniet,  honest  man,"  said  Sancho,  ^  and 
tell  me  what  is  the  occasion  of  this  fray  ;  I  am  the  governor."  The  an- 
tagonist now  said :  **My  lord  governor,  I  will  briefly  relate  the  matter. 
Your  honour  must  understand  that  this  gentleman  is  just  come  from  win- 
ning, in  that  gaming-house  yonder,  over  the  way,  above  a  thousand  reals, 
and  God  knows  how.  And  I,  bein?  present,  gave  judgment  in  his  favour 
in  many  a  doubtful  point,  against  me  dictates  of  my  conscience.  He  rose 
to  depart  with  the  winnings,  and,  when  I  expected  he  would  have  given 
me  a  crown  at  least,  by  way  of  a  present  ^^  as  is  the  usage  and  custom 
among  gentlemen  of  distinction,  such  as  I  am,  who  stand  l^,  ready  at  all 
adventures  to  back  unreasonable  demands  and  prevent  quarrels,  he 
pocketed  his  money  and  went  out  of  the  house.  I  foUowed  him  in  dud- 
geon, and,  with  good  words,  and  civil  expressions,  desired  him  to  give 
me  though  it  were  but  eight  reals,  since  he  knows  I  am  a  man  of  honour, 
and  have  neither  office  nor  benefice,  my  parents  having  brought  me  up 
to  nothing,  and  lefl  me  nothing.  But  this  Knave,  as  great  a  thief  as  Cacus, 
and  as  arrant  a  sharper  as  Andradilla,  would  give  me  but  four  reals. 
Judge,  my  lord  governor,  how  little  shame  and  how  little  conscience  he  has. 
But,  in  fiuth,  had  it  not  been  for  your  honour's  coming,  I  would  have  made 
him  disgorge  his  winnings,  and  have  taught  him  how  many  ounces  go  to 
the  pound.  — **  What  say  you  to  this,  friend  ?*'  asked  Sancno.  The  other 
answered :  ''All  that  my  adversary  has  said  is  true.  I  did  not  intend  to 
give  him  more  than  four  reals,  for  I  have  often  before  given  him  money ; 
and  they  who  expect  presents  frem  players  should  be  polite,  and  cheer- 
fully accept  whatever  is  o&red  them,  without  standing  upon  terms  with 
the  winners,  unless  they  know  them  for  certain  to  be  sharpers,  and  that 
their  winnings  are  unfairly  ffotten.  But  to  demonstrate  that  I  am  an 
honest  man,  and  no  cheat,  as  ne  alleges,  there  could  be  no  stronger  proof 
than  my  refusal  to  comply  with  his  demand ;  for  cheats  are  always  tri- 
butaries to  the  lookers-on  who  know  them." — **  That  is  true,"  said  the 
steward  ;  **  be  pleased,  my  lord  governor,  to  adjudge  what  shall  be  done 
with  these  men."—'*  What  shaU  be  done,  is  this,"  answered  Sancho : 
''  you,  master  winner,  good,  bad,  or  indifllerent,  give  your  backer  here 
immediately  a  hundred  reals,  and  pay  down  thirty  more  for  the  poor  pri- 
soners. You,  sir,  who  have  neither  office  nor  benefice,  and  live  without 
any  employment  in  this  island,  take  these  hundred  reals  instantly,  and, 
sometime  to-morrow,  gel  out  of  this  island  for  ten  years,  on  pain,  if  you 
transgress,  of  finishing  your  banishment  in  the  next  Kfe,  for  I  will  hang 
you  on  a  gallows,  or  at  feast  the  hangman  shall  do  it  for  me.  And  let  no 
man  reply,  lest  I  punish  him  severely." 

*"  Barato  was  the  name  of  a  kind  of  gratuity  giyen  by  winning  players  to  the 
spectators  who  took  their  part  These  spectators,  who  were  called  haraterot  or 
tmroneif  were  divided  into  pedagogos  or  gantot^  those  who  instracted  new  begin- 
ners, and  doHcaire$^  those  who  directed  the  game  and  decided  doubtful  throws. 
The  word  barato  also  signified  the  fee  paid  by  players  for  the  use  of  cards,  et^. 
to  the  masters  of  gambling-houses,  which  were  as  frequently  kept  by  noble  lords 
as  by  poor  men,  and  which  had  a  whole  host  of  names,  such  as  tMagu,  taUo- 
giriaif  taioi  dt  coMMrtodon,  kturoi,  mandradioi,  meurroBy  garitoi. 
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The  one  paid  the  money,  the  other  pocketed  it :  the  one  went  out  of 
the  island,  the  other  went  home  to  his  house.  Then  the  governor  said  : 
**  It  shall  cost  me  a  fall,  or  I  will  demolish  these  gaming-houses,  for  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  they  are  very  prejudicial." — ^"  This,  at  least,"  said 
one  of  the  scriveners,  *•  your  honour  cannot  put  down,  for  a  great  person 
keeps  it,  and  what  he  loses  in  a  year  is  beyond  comparison  more  than 
what  he  gains  by  cards.  Your  worship  may  exert  your  authority  against 
petty  gaming-houses,  which  do  more  harm  and  cover' more  abuses.  In 
the  houses  which  belong  to  persons  of  quality,  notorious  cheats  dare  not 
put  their  tricks  in  practice.  And  since  the  vice  of  plav  is  become  a  com- 
mon practice,  it  is  better  it  should  go  forward  in  the  nouses  of  people  of 
distinction  than  in  those  of  mean  quality,  where  they  take  in  unfortunate 
flats  after  midnight,  and  strip  oflT their  very  skin**.*' — ^"Well,  master 
notary,*'  answered  Sancho,  **  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject.'' 

An  archer  now  arrived,  dragging  a  young  man  by  the  collar  of  his 
doublet.  "  My  lord  governor,"  said  he,  "  this  youth  was  coming  towards 
us ;  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  it  was  the  round,  he  faced  about  and  be^ 

fan  to  run  like  a  stag,  a  sicfn  he  must  be  some  delinquent.  I  pursued 
im,  and,  had  he  not  stumbled  and  fallen  I  should  never  have  overtaken 
him." — ^  Why  did  you  fly,  young  man  T"  asked  Sancho.  The  youth 
replied:  *' My  lord,  to  avoid  answering  the  multitude  of  questions  oflScerS 
are  wont  to  ask." — *•  What  trade  are  you  ?" — ^*'  A  weaver." — ^**  And  what 
do  you  weave?" — "Iron  heads  for  spears,  so  please  your  worship." — 
**  You  are  pleasant  with  me,  and  value  yourself  upon  being  a  joker ;  it 
is  very  well.  But  whither  were  you  going  ?"— »'To  take  the  air,*  sir." 
— "  And  pray,  where  do  people  take  the  air  in  this  island  ?" — »•  Where  it 
blows." — "  Good,  you  answer  to  the  purpose  ;  you  are  a  discreet  youth. 
But  now,  make  account  that  I  am  the  air,  and  that  I  blow  in  your  poop, 
and  drive  you  to  gaol.  Here,  lay  hold  of  him,  and  carry  him  to  prison : 
I  will  make  him  sleep  "•  there  to-night  without  air." — ^^  Before  Heaven," 
said  the  youth,  <*  your  honour  can  no  more  make  me  sleep  there  than  you 
can  make  me  a  king." — ^•*  Why  cannot  I  make  you  sleep  in  prison  ?"  de- 
manded Sancho,  ^  have  I  not  power  to  confine  or  release  you  as  I  please?" 
—"How  much  power  soever  your  worship  may  have,  you  have  not 
enough  to  make  me  sleep  in  prison."—"  Why  not  ?"  replied  Sancho ; 
**  away  with  him,  immediately,  where  he  shall  see  his  mistake  with  his 
own  eyes ;  and  lest  the  gaoler  should  put  his  interested  generosity  in 
practice,  I  will  fine  him  two  thousand  ducats  if  he  sufllers  you  to  stir  a  step 
from  the  prison." — "All  this  is  matter  of  laughter,"  answered  the  youth, 
**and  I  will  defy  all  the  world  to  make  me  sleep  this  night  in  prison." 
— "TeU  me,  devil,"  cried  Sancho,  "have  you  some  angel  to  deliver  you, 
and  unloose  the  fetters  I  intend  to  have  clapped  on  you  ?" — ^**  My  lord 

**  Jfoflbrrot  means  experienced  sharpers  who  passed  the  first  half  of  the  night 
in  sleep,  and  came,  like  fresh  troops,  to  fall  at  midnight  on  the  heated  and  ex- 
hausted players,  whom  they  easily  stripped  of  all  their  remaining  cash.  This 
the  gamblers  called  in  their  slang,  lying  by  for  the  gleaning  (^quedaru  a  la  etpiga), 

*  Tomar  el  ayre.    The  same  idiom  in  both  languages. 

**  The  Spanish  verb  to  $Uep  means  also  to  go  to  bed.  Hence  the  kind  of 
qtdbble  Bbont  to  follow. 
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fovernory'*  answered  the  youtbf  with  an  air  of  pteanntrv*  **  lei  oa  abide 
by  reason  and  come  to  the  point.  Supposing  your  worship  orders  me  to 
gaol,  to  be  loaded  with  chains  and  fetters,  to  be  clapped  into  the  dungeon 
with  heavy  penalties  laid  upon  the  gaoler  if  he  lets  me  stir  out :  and  sup- 
posing these  orders  punctually  obeyed,  if  I  have  no  mind  to  sleep,  but  to 
Keep  awake  all  night,  without  so  much  as  shutting  my  eye-lids,  can  vour 
worship,  with  all  your  power,  make  me  sleep  whether  I  will  or  not  r*— 
**  No,  certainly,*'  said  the  secretary,  *'  and  the  man  has  carried  his  point.'* 
— ^  So  that,"  added  Sancho,  ^  you  would  forbear  sleeping,  only  to  have 
your  own  will,  and  not  out  of  pure  contradiction  to  mine !"— *«  No,  my 
lord,"  said  the  youth,  **  not  even  in  thought."—^  Then  God  be  with 
you,"  continued  Sancho ;  ^  return  home  to  sleep,  and  I  wish  you  a  ffood 
night's  rest,  for  I  will  not  endeavour  to  deprive  you  of  it.  But  I  advise 
you,  for  the  future,  not  to  be  so  jocose  with  officers  of  justice,  for  you  may 
meet  with  one  that  may  lay  the  ioke  over  your  back." 

The  youth  went  his  way,  and  the  governor  continued  his  round.  A 
few  steps  farther  on,  they  came  to  two  archers  holding  a  man  by  the 
arm.  **  My  lord  governor,"  said  they,  **  this  person,  who  seems  to  be  a 
man,  is  not  so:  she  is  a  woman,  and  no  ugly  one  either,  in  man's 
clothes."  They  lifted  up  two  or  three  lanterns,  by  the  light  of  which 
they  discovered  the  face  of  a  woman,  seemingly  sixteen  years  of  age,  or 
thereabouts.  Her  hair  was  tucked  up  under  a  net-work  cawl  of  cold 
and  green  silk,  and  she  herself  beautiful  as  a  thousand  pearb.  liiey 
viewed  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  saw  she  had  on  a  pair  of  flesh-colour- 
ed stockings,  with  farters  of  white  tafleta,  and  tassels  of  sold  and  seed 
pearl.  Her  breeches  were  of  green  and  gold  tissue,  and  she  had  on  a 
Jooee  coat  of  the  same,  under  which  she  wore  a  very  fine  waistcoat  of 
white  and  gold  stuff.  Her  shoes  were  white,  and  such  as  men  wear. 
She  had  no  sword,  but  a  very  rich  dagger ;  and  on  her  fingers  were 
many  brilliant  rings.  In  a  word,  everyrody  liked  the  nmiden,  but  no 
one  of  them  knew  her.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  said  they  could 
not  imagine  who  she  could  be ;  and  they  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the 
jests  put  upon  Sancho  admired  the  most,  for  the  adventure  was  not  of 
their  contriving.  They  were  in  suspense,  expecting  the  issue  of  this  un- 
foreseen accident.  Sancho  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  young 
lady,  and  asked  her  who  she  was,  whither  she  was  ^oing,  and  what  had 
moved  her  to  dress  herself  in  that  habit.  She  replied,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  ground,  and  blushing  with  shame :  *'  Sir,  I  cannot  declare  so 

rublicly  what  I  am  so  much  concerned  to  keep  a  secret.  Only  one  thing 
must  assure  you,  that  I  am  no  thief,  nor  criminal  person,  but  an  un- 
happy maiden,  whom  the  force  of  a  certain  jealousy  has  made  break 
through  the  respect  due  to  modesty."  The  steward,  hearing  this,  said 
to  Sancho :  '*  My  lord  governor,  order  all  your  attendants  to  go  aside., 
that  this  lady  may  speak  her  mind  with  less  concern."  The  governor 
did  so,  and  they  all  went  aside,  excepting  the  steward,  the  sewer,  and 
the  secretary.  Then  the  damsel  proceeded,  saying:  **Grentlemen,  I  am 
daughter  to  Pedro  Perez  Mazorca,  who  farms  the  wool  of  this  town,  and 
comes  frequently  to  my  father's  house." — ^  This  will  not  pass,  madam," 
said  the  steward,  ^  for  I  know  Pedro  Perez  very  well,  and  am  sure  he 
has  no  child,  son  nor  daughter.    Besides  your  saying  he  is  your  father, 
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you  immediafely  add  that  he  comes  often  to  yoar  father's  house.**— <*  I 
took  notice  of  that,*'  said  Sancbo.  **  Indeed^  gentlemen,"  answeied  the 
damsel,  **I  am  in  such  confusion  that  I  know  not  what  I  say.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  am  daughter  to  Diego  de  la  Liana,  whom  you  must  all  know.** 
— **  This  may  be  true,'*  answered  the  steward,  *'  for  I  know  Diego  de  ia 
Liana ;  I  know  that  he  is  a  rich  and  nobie  hidalgo,  that  he  has  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  and  that,  since  he  has  been  a  widower,  nobody  in  all  the 
country  can  sav  they  have  seen  the  face  of  his  daughter,  for  he  keeps 
her  80  confined  that  he  wii)  not  give  the  sun  leave  to  shine  upon  her,  yet 
report  says  she  is  extremely  handsome.**— >'  That  is  true,**  answered  the 
damsel,  ^  and  that  daughter  am  L  Whether  fiune  lies  or  not  as  to  my 
beaut v,  you,  gentlemen,  are  judges,  since  you  have  seen  me.**  So  say- 
ing, she  bec^an  to  weep  most  bitterly.  The  secretary  perceiving  this, 
whispered  the  sewer,  and  said  very  softly :  **  Without  doubt,  something 
of  importance  most  have  been  the  cause  of  so  considerable  a  person  as 
this  young  lady  leaving  her  own  house,  in  such  a  dress  and  at  such  an 
hour.*'— ^  No  doubt  of  that,**  answered  the  sewer,  **  besides  that  our 
suspicion  is  confirmed  by  her  tears.** 

Sancho  comforted  her  the  best  he  could,  and  desired  her  to  tell  them 
the  whole  matter  without  fear,  promising  that  they  would  all  endeavour 
to  serve  her  cheerfully  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  *'The  case  is, 
gentlemen,'*  replied  she,  ^  that  my  father  has  kept  me  locked  up  these 
ten  years  past,  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  my  poor  mother  has  been  in  her 

frave.  Mass  is  said  in  our  house  in  a  rich  oratory,  and,  in  all  this  time, 
have  seen  nothing  but  the  sun  in  the  heavens  by  day,  and  the  moon 
and  stars  by  night.  I  do  not  know  what  streets,  squares,  or  churches, 
are,  nor  even  men,  excepting  my  father  and  brother,  and  Pedro  Perez 
the  wool  farmer,  whose  constant  visits  to  our  house  led  me  to  say  he  was 
my  father,  to  conceal  the  truth.  This  confinement,  and  denying  me 
leave  to  go  out,  even  to  church,  has  for  many  days  and  months  past  dis- 
quieted me  very  much.  I  had  a  mind  to  see  the  world,  or  at  least  the 
town  where  I  was  bom,  thinking  this  desire  was  no  breach  of  that 
decency  youncr  ladies  ought  to  preserve  towards  themselves.  When  I 
heard  talk  of  Bull-fights,  of  ring-races,  and  the  representation  of  plays, 
I  Qsked  my  brother,  who  is  a  year  younger  than  myself,  to  tell  me  what 
those  things  were,  and  several  others  that  I  had  never  seen.  He  used 
to  describe  them  to  me  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  this  did  but  in- 
flame the  desire  I  had  of  seeing  them.  In  a  word,  to  shorten  the  story 
of  my  ruin,  I  preyed  and  entreated  my  brother,  and  would  to  Grod  that  I 
had  never  prayed  nor  entreated  him  !...."  At  these  words  the  young 
lady  began  weeping  again.  The  steward  said  to  her :  '*  Proceed,  madam, 
and  make  an  end  of  telling  us  what  has  befallen  you ;  for  your  words 
and  tears  hold  us  all  in  suspense.'* — **  I  have  but  a  few  words  left  to  say,** 
answered  the  damsel,  ^  though  many  tears  to  shed,  for  such  misplaced 
desires  as  mine  can  be  atoned  for  no  other  way.** 

The  beauty  of  the  damsel  had  rooted  itself  in  the  soul  of  the  sewer ; 
he  held  up  his  lantern  again,  to  have  another  view  of  her,  and  fancied 
the  tears  she  shed  were  dew-drops  of  the  momiog,  or  even  orient  pearls. 
He  heartily  wished  her  misfortune  might  not  be  so  great  as  her  tears  and 
sighs  seemed  to  indicate.  The  governor  was  out  of  all  patience  at  the 
97* 
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girr*  dilatorj  manner  of  telling  her  story,  and  bid  her  keep  them  no 
fonger  in  auapenaey  for  it  grew  late,  and  they  had  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  town  to  go  over.  She  continued  between  interrupted  sobs  and  broken 
sighs,  in  these  words:  **  All  my  misfortune  and  unhappiness  consist  in 
that  I  desired  my  brother  to  dress  me  in  his  clothes,  and  carry  me  out 
one  night,  when  my  father  was  asleep,  to  see  the  town.  He,  prevailed 
on  by  entreaties,  granted  my  desire,  ratting  me  on  this  habit,  and  dress- 
ing himself  in  a  suit  of  mine,  which  fits  as  if  it  were  made  for  him  (for 
he  has  not  a  hair  of  beard,  and  one  would  take  him  for  a  veiy  beautiful 
girl),  this  night,  about  an  hoar  ago,  we  quitted  our  house.  Uuided  by 
our  own  footboy  and  our  unruly  fancies,  we  traversed  the  whole  town, 
and,  as  we  were  returning  home,  saw  a  great  company  of  people ;  my 
brother  said  to  me :  *  Sister,  this  must  be  the  round ;  put  wings  to  your 
feet  and  fly  after  me,  that  they  may  not  know  us,  or  it  will  be  worse  for 
us.*  So  saying,  he  turned  his  back  and  began,  not  to  run,  but  to  fly. 
Before  I  had  gone  six  paces,  I  fell  down  through  terror,  and  at  that  in- 
stant the  officer  of  justice  coming  up,  seized  and  brought  me  before  your 
honour,  where  my  indiscreet  longing  has  covered  me  with  shame  before 
so  many  people.'*— >•  In  efliect,  then,  madam,"  said  Sancho,  **•  no  other 
mishap  has  befallen  you ;  nor  did  jealousy,  as  you  told  us  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  your  story,  cany  you  from  home  ?"— *«  No  other  thing,"  said  she, 
**  has  befiillen  me,  nor  is  there  any  jealousy  in  the  case,  but  merely  a  de- 
sire of  seeing  the  world,  which  went  no  farther  than  seeing  the  streets  of 
this  town.*'  The  arrival  of  two  sergeants,  one  of  whom  had  overtaken 
and  seized  her  brother  as  he  fled  from  his  sister,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
what  the  damsel  had  said.  The  youth  had  on  noihinff  but  a  rich  petti- 
coat and  a  blue  damask  mantle  with  a  border  of  gold ;  he  wore  no  head- 
dress nor  ornament  but  his  own  hair,  which  was  so  fkir  and  curling  that 
it  seemed  so  many  ringlets  of  fine  gold. 

The  governor,  steward  and  the  sewer,  took  him  aside,  and,  without 
letting  his  sister  hear,  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  in  that  disguise  ; 
and  he,  with  no  less  bashfulness  and  concern,  told  the  same  story  as  his 
sister,  at  which  the  enamoured  sewer  was  much  pleased.  But  the  go* 
vemor  said  to  the  young  people:  ^ Really,  gentlefolks,  this  is  a  very 
childish  trick,  and  to  relate  this  piece  of  folly  there  needed  not  half  so 
many  tears  and  sighs.  Had  you  but  said  our  names  are  so  and  so,  we 
got  out  of  our  father's  bouse  by  such  a  contrivance  only  out  of  curiosity 
and  with  no  other  design  at  all,  the  tale  had  been  told,  and  all  these 
weepings  and  wailings  might  have  been  spared."—**  That  is  true,'*  an- 
swered ^e  damsel,  **  but  the  confusion  I  was  in  was  so  great  that  it  did 
not  sufiler  me  to  acquit  myself  as  I  ought."— >«  There  is  no  harm  done," 
answered  Sancho  ;  **  we  will  see  you  safe  to  your  father's,  perhaps  he 
has  not  missed  you ;  and  henceforward  be  no«,  so  childish  and  eager  to 
see  the  world.  The  maid  that  is  modest  and  a  broken  leg  should  stay 
at  home,  and  the  hen  was  lost  by  gadding  abroad,  and  she  who  desires 
to  see  desires  no  less  to  be  seen ;  I  say  no  more." 

The  youth  thanked  the  rovemor  for  the  favour  he  intended  them  in 
seeing  them  safe  home,  and  they  bent  their  course  that  way,  the  house 
not  being  far  ofll  When  they  arrived,  the  brother  threw  up  a  little  stone 
to  a  grated  window,  and  that  mstant  a  servant-maid  who  waited  for  them, 
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came  down  and  opened  the  door  and  they  went  in,  leaving  eveiy  one  in 
admiration  at  their  elegance  and  beauty  as  well  as  at  their  desire  of  see- 
ing the  world  by  night,  and  without  stirring  out  of  the  town.  But  they 
imputed  all  to  their  tender  yean.  The  sewer*s  heart  was  pierced  through 
ana  through,  and  he  proposed  within  himself  to  demand  her  the  next  day 
of  her  father  in  marriage,  taking  it  for  granted  he  would  not  refuse  him, 
seeing  that  he  was  one  of  the  duke's  servants.  Sancho  too  had  some 
thoughts  of  matching  the  young  man  with  his  daughter  Sanchica.  He 
determined  to  bring  it  about  die  first  opportunity,  fancying  to  himself  that 
no  match  would  be  refused  the  governor's  daughter.  Thus  ended  that 
night's  round ;  and,  two  days  after,  the  government  too,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  his  designs  and  expectations,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  L 


or  WHICH  n  DSCLARID  WHO  WERE  THE  ENCHANTERS  AND  EXBCT7TI0NBRS 
THAT  WHIPFED  THE  DUENNA  AND  PINCHED  AND  SCRATCHED  DON  QUIX- 
OTE ;  WITH  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  PAOE  WHO  CARRIED  THE  LETTER 
TO  TERESA  PANZA,   SANCHO's   WIFE. 

CiD  Hahet,  the  most  punctnal  searcher  after  the  very  atoms  of  this 
true  history,  says  that  when  Donna  Rodriguez  went  out  of  her  own 
chamher  to  so  to  Don  Quixote's,  another  donna,  who  lay  with  her,  per- 
ceived it,  and,  as  ali  duennas  have  the  itch  of  listening  after,  prying  into, 
and  smelling  out  things,  she  followed  her,  so  softly  that  good  Rodriguez 
did  not  perceive  it.  When,  as  the  duenna  saw  her  enter  Don  Quixote's 
chamher,  that  she  might  not  be  wanting  in  the  general  humour  of  all 
duennas,  which  is  to  be  tell-tales,  away  she  went  mat  instant  to  acquaint 
the  duchess  that  Donna  Rodriguez  was  then  actually  in  Don  Quixote's 
chamber.  The  duchess  acquainted  the  duke  with  it,  and  desired  his 
leave  that  she  and  Altisidora  might  go  and  see  what  was  the  duenna's 
business  with  Don  Quixote.  The  duke  consented,  and  they  both  very 
softly,  and  step  by  step,  went  and  posted  themselves  close  to  the  door  of 
Don  Quixote's  cnamber,  so  close  that  they  overheard  all  that  was  said 
within.  But  when  the  duchess  heard  the  duenna  expose  the  fountains 
of  her  issues,  she  could  not  bear  it,  nor  Altisidora  neither.  They  both, 
brimful  of  choier  and  longing  for  revenge,  bounced  into  the  room  and 
pinched  Don  Quixote  and  whipped  the  duenna  in  the  manner  above 
related :  for  aflfronts,  levelled  against  the  beauty  and  vanity  of  women, 
awaken  their  wrath  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  inflame  them  with 
a  desire  of  revenging  themselves !  l^he  duchess  recounted  to  the  duke 
ali  that  had  passed,  with  which  he  was  much  diverted ;  and,  proceeding 
in  her  design  of  making  sport  with  Don  Quixote,  she  despatched  the 
page  who  had  acted  the  part  of  Dulcinea  in  the  project  of  her  disen- 
chantment to  Teresa  Panza,  with  her  husband's  letter  (for  Sancho  was 
so  taken  up  with  his  government  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  it),  and 
with  another  from  herself,  and  a  large  necklace  of  rich  corals  by  way  of 
present. 

Now  the  history  tells  us  that  the  page  was  very  discreet  and  sharp : 
and,  being  extremely  desirous  to  please  his  lord  and  kdy,  he  departed 
with  a  very  good  will  for  Sancho's  village.  When  he  arrived  near  it,  he 
saw  some  women  washing  in  a  brook,  of  whom  he  demanded  if  they 
could  tell  him  whether  one  Teresa  Pimza,  wife  of  one  Sancho  Panza, 
squire  to  a  knight  called  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  lived  in  that  town. 
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At  this  question  a  ycaag  wench  who  wu  washing  staited  np,  and  nid: 
"  That  Teieta  Panxa  is  laj  mother,  and  that  Sancho  my  father,  and  ihat 
knjght  our  master." — "Come  then,  damsel,"  said  the  page,  "and  bring- 
me  to  your  mother,  for  I  have  a  letter  and  a  present  (or  ner  Irom  my  lori 
your  father." — ''  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  answered  the  girl,  who  seemed 
10  be  about  fotuteen  years  of  age ;  and,  leaving  the  lioen  she  was  wash- 
ing to  one  of  her  companions,  without  patting  any  thing  on  ber  head  or 
her  feet,  for  she  was  bare-legged  and  disheTelled,  she  ran  skipping  along 
before  the  page's  horse,  saying :  "  Come  along,  sir,  our  house  slsnds  just 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  there  you  will  fiiid  mjr  mother  in  pain 
eaoagh  for  not  having  beard  any  news  of  my  father  this  great  while," 
"  I  bring  her  such  go«i  news,"  answered  the  page,  *>  that  uis  may  well 
thank  God  for  it" 

Id  sboit,  jumping,  running,  and  capering  all  the  way,  the  girl  came  to 
the  village,  and,  before  she  got  into  the  house,  called  aloud  at  the  dom: 
"  Come  forth,  mother  Teresa,  come  forth,  come  forth ;  here  is  a  gende- 
roan  who  brings  letters  and  other  things  from  my  good  father."  On 
bearins  ber  voice,  Teresa  Panza  came  out,  spinning  a  distaff  fuU  of  tow, 
dresKQ  in  a  grey  petticoat,  so  shoit,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  docked 
at  the  placket,  with  a  grey  hoddice  also,  and  her  smock-sleeves  hanging 
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about  it*  She  waa  not  very  old,  though  she  aeeiaed  to  be  above  fortj ; 
but  BtfODg,  hale»  sinewy  and  hard  as  a  hazel-nut*  When  she  saw  her 
daughter,  and  the  page  on  honeback :  ^  What  is  the  matter,  girl  ?'*  ciied 
she ;  **  what  gentleman  is  this  ?*'-»»'  It  is  an  humble  servant  of  my  lady 
Donna  Teresa  Panza,"  answered  the  page.  And  as  he  spoke,  he  flung 
himself  from  his  horse,  and,  with  great  respect,  went  and  kneeled  before 
the  lady  Teresa,  saying:  **Be  pleased,  Signora  Donna  Teresa,  to  give 
me  your  ladyship's  hand  to  kiss,  as  being  the  lawful  and  only  wife  of 
Signor  Don  Sancho  Panza,  sole  governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria."— • 
**  Ah,  dear  of  my  soul,  forbear,  do  not  so,'*  answered  Teresa.  **  I  am  no 
court  dame,  but  a  poor  country-woman,  daughter  of  a  ploughman,  and 
wife  of  a  squire-errant,  and  not  of  any  governor  at  alL"-^**  Your  lady- 
ship," answered  the  pas^e,  ^  is  the  most  worthy  wife  of  an  arch-worthy 
flovemor ;  and,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  be  pleased,  madam,  to  receive  this 
tetter  and  this  present."  So  saying  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  string 
of  corals,  each  bead  set  in  gold ;  and  putting  it  about  her  neck,  he  said : 
^  This  letter  is  from  my  lord  governor,  and  another  that  I  have  here  and 
these  corals  are  from  my  lady  duchess,  who  sends  me  to  your  ladyship." 
Teresa  was  amazed,  and  her  daughter  neither  more  or  less.  The  little 
girl  said :  **  May  I  die  if  our  master,  Don  Gtuixote,  be  not  at  the  bottom 
of  this  business,  and  has  given  papa  the  government  or  earldom  he  so 
oAen  promised  him."— ^*  It  is  even  so,"  answered  the  page,  ^  and,  throu^ 
the  instrumentality  of  Signor  Don  Cluixote,  my  lord  Sancho  is  now  gover- 
nor of  the  island  of  Barataria,  as  you  will  see  by  this  letter." — ^*-  Pray, 
young  gentleman,"  said  Teresa,  **  be  pleased  to  read  it ;  for,  though  I 
can  spin,  I  cannot  read  a  tittle." — ^^  Nor  I  neither,"  added  Sanchica ; 
**  but  stay  a  little,  and  I  will  go  call  somebody  that  can,  though  it  be  the 
priest  himself,  or  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  who  win  come  with 
all  their  hearts  to  hear  news  of  my  father."—"  There  is  no  need  of  call- 
ing any  body,"  said  the  page ;  **  I  cannot  spin,  but  I  can  read,  and  will 
read  it." 

He  then  proceeded  to  open  and  read  it,  and,  it  having  been  inserted 
before,  it  is  purposely  omitted  here.  Then  he  pulled  out  that  from  the 
duchess,  which  ran  as  follows : 

*'  Friend  Tekesa^ — l^he  good  qualities,  both  of  mtegrity  and  capacity, 
of  your  husband  Sancho,  moved  and  induced  me  to  desire  the  duke  my 
spouse  to  give  him  the  government  of  one  of  the  many  islands  he  has. 
I  am  informed  he  governs  like  a  hawk,  at  which  I  and  my  lord  duke  are 
mightily  pleased ;  I  give  great  thanks  to  Heaven  that  I  have  not  been 
deceived  in  my  choice  of  him  for  the  said  government ;  for  let  me  tell 
Madam  Teresa  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  a  good  governor  now-a-days, 
and  Gkxi  make  me  as  good  as  Sancho  governs  well !  I  send  you,  my 
dear,  a  string  of  corals  set  in  gold.  I  wish  they  were  of  oriental  pearl ; 
but,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  whoever  gives  thee  a  bone  has  no  mind  to  see 
thee  dead.'  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  better  acquainted, 
and  converse  together,  and  God  knows  what  may  happen.  Commend 
me  to  Sanchica,  your  daughter,  and  tell  her  from  me  to  get  herself  ready ; 
I  mean  to  marry  her  toppingly  when  she  least  thinks  of  it.  I  am  told 
the  sweet  acorns  of  your  town  are  very  large.    Pray  send  me  some  two 
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dosen  of  them ;  I  shall  esteem  them  very  much  as  cominfif  from  your 
hand.  Write  to  me  immediately,  advising  me  of  your  health  and  wel- 
fare; and  if  you  want  any  thing,  yoa  need  but  open  your  mouth  to  be 
served  to  your  heart's  desire.     So  God  keep  you.    From  this  place. 

Your  loving  friend, 

•«Tiis  Duchess.'* 

^  Ah  !"  cried  Teresa,  when  she  had  heard  the  letter,  **  how  good,  bow 
plain,  how  humble  a  lady !  Let  me  be  buried  with  such  ladies  as  this, 
and  not  with  our  village  hidalcos'  wives,  who  think,  because  they  are 
gendefolks,  the  wind  must  not  blow  upon  them,  and  go  to  church  with 
as  much  vanity  as  if  they  were  queens.  One  would  think  they  took  it 
for  a  disgrace  to  look  upon  a  countrywoman ;  and  see  her6  how  this  good 
lady,  though  she  be  a  duchess,  calls  me  friend,  and  treats  me  as  if  I  were 
her  equal :  equal  may  I  see  her  to  the  highest  steeple  in  La  Mancha. 
As  to  the  acorns,  sir,  I  will  send  her  ladyship  a  bushel,  and  such  as  for 
their  size,  people  may  come  to  see  and  admire  from  far  and  near.  For 
the  present,  Sanchica,  see  and  make  much  of  this  gentleman.  Take  care 
of  his  horse,  bring  some  new-laid  eggs  out  of  the  stable,  cut  some  rashers 
oi  bacon,  and  let  us  entertain  him  like  any  prince ;  the  good  news  he  has 
brought  us  and  his  own  good  looks  deserve  no  less.  In  the  meanwhile, 
I  will  step  out  and  carry  my  neighbours  the  news  of  our  joy,  and  espe- 
cially to  his  reverence  the  priest  and  master  Nicholas  the  barber,  who  are, 
and  always  have  been,  your  father's  mat  friends." — **  Yes,  mother,  I 
will,"  answered  Sanchica ;  *^  but  mind,  I  must  have  half  that  necklace, 
for  I  do  not  take  my  lady  duchess  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  send  it  all  to 
you." — ^  It  is  all  for  you,  daughter,"  answered  Teresa,  *•  but  let  me  wear 
It  a  few  days  about  my  neck;  for  truly  methinks  it  cheers  my  very 
heart."-^*  You  will  be  no  less  cheered,"  added  the  page,  ^  when  you  see 
the  bundle  I  have  in  this  portmanteau.  It  is  a  habit  of  superfine  cloth 
which  the  governor  wore  only  one  day  at  a  hunting-match,  and  has  sent 
to  Signora  Sanchica." — **  May  he  live  a  thousand  years !"  answered  San- 
chica, *'  and  the  bearer  neither  more  or  less ;  ay,  and  two  thousand  if 
need  be !" 

Teresa  now  went  out  of  the  house  with  the  letters,  and  the  beads  about 
her  neck.  She  played  as  she  went  along  with  her  fingers  upon  the 
letters,  as  if  they  had  been  a  timbrel.  Accidentally  meeting  the  priest 
and  Sampson  Carrasco,  she  began  to  dance  and  say,  **  In  faith,  we  have 
no  poor  relations  now,  we  have  got  a  government.  Let  the  proudest 
gentlewoman  of  them  all  meddle  with  me,  I  will  teach  her  her  proper 
distance."— **  What  is  the  matter,  Teresa  Panza?  what  extravagances 
are  these,  and  what  papers  are  those  you  have  in  your  hand  ?  demanded 
the  priest.  ^  No  other  extravagances,"  answered  she,  **  but  that  these 
are  letters  from  duchesses  and  governors,  and  that  the  necklace  you  see 
round  my  neck  is  real  coral,  the  *dve  Marias  and  the  Fatemo8ter$  are 
of  beaten  »>ld,  and  I  am  a  governess."—**  God  be  your  aid,  Teresa,'* 
replied  the  bachelor,  **  we  understand  you  not,  nor  know  what  you  mean.'* 
-*-^*  Believe  your  own  eyes,"answered  Teresa,  giving  them  the  letters. 
The  priest  read  them  aloud  to  Sampson  Carrasco,  and  both  were  not  a 
little  surprised  at  their  contents.    The  bachelor  demanded  who  brought 
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those  letters.  Teresa  answered  that  if  they  would  come  home  with  her 
to  her  house,  they  should  see  the  messenger,  who  was  a  youth  as  fair  as 
an  archangel,  and  that  he  had  brought  her  another  present  worth  twice 
as  much.  The  priest  took  the  corals  from  her  neck,  and  looked  at  them 
over  and  over  again,  and,  being  satisfied  they  were  right,  he  bec;an  to 
wonder  afresh.  **  By  the  gown  I  wear,'*  criea  he,  ^  I  know  not  what  to 
eay  or  think  of  these  letters  and  presents.  On  one  hand  I  see  and  feel 
the  fineness  of  these  corals,  and  on  the  other  I  read  that  a  duchess  sends 
to  desire  a  dozen  or  two  of  acorns."— -^  Make  these  things  tally,  if  voa 
can,"  said  Garrasco.  **  But  let  us  go  and  see  the  hearer  of  this  packet, 
who  may  give  us  some  light  into  tTO  difficulties  which  puzzle  us. 

They  did  so,  and  Tereea  went  back  with  them.  They  found  the  page 
sifting  a  little  barley  for  his  horse,  and  Saochica  cutting  a  rasher  to  fry 
with  eges  for  the  page's  dinner,  whose  aspect  and  good  appearance 
pleased  uiem  both  very  much.  After  they  had  politely  saluted  him,  and 
be  them,  Sampson  desired  him  to  tell  them  news  botn  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  FVinza.  ^For,"  added  he,  ^though  we  have  read  8euncho*s 
and  the  duchess's  letters,  still  we  are  confounded,  and  cannot  divine  what 
8ancho's  government  can  mean,  especially  of  an  island,  most  or  all  of 
those  in  the  Mediterranean  belonging  to  his  majesty."  The  page  an* 
swered :  '*  That  Signer  Sancho  Panza  is  a  governor,  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt.  Whether  it  be  an  island  that  he  governs,  or  not,  I  concern  not 
myself  at  all.  Let  it  suffice  that  it  is  a  town  containing  above  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  As  to  the  sweet  acorns,  I  say  my  lady  duchess  is  so  humble 
and  afiable  that  her  sending  to  beg  acorns  of  a  countrywoman  is  nothing, 
for  ere  now  she  has  sent  to  borrow  a  comb  of  one  of  her  neighboun. 
For  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  ladles  of  Aragon,  though  of  as 
great  quality,  are  not  so  haughty  or  ceremonious  as  the  ladies  of  Castile ; 
Uiey  treat  people  with  less  formality." 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  this  discourse,  in  came  Sanchica  with 
a  basket  of  eggs.  ^  Pray,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  page,  **  does  my  father, 
now  he  is  a  governor,  wear  trunk-hose  *"  ?"— •*  i  never  observed,"  an- 
swered the  page;  **but  doubtless  he  does."---** God's  my  life!"  replied 
Sanchica,  **  what  a  sight  must  it  be  to  see  my  father  with  laced  breeches ! 
Is  it  not  strange  that  ever  since  I  was  bom  I  have  longed  to  see  my  father 
with  his  breeches  laced  to  his  girdle !" — **  I  warrant  you  will,  if  you  live." 
answered  the  page.  **  Before  God,  if  his  government  Issts  but  two 
months,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  travel  with  a  mask  on  his  face**." 

"*"  These  trunk-hose,  laced  tight  to  the  leg  and  very  full  and  ample  from  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  upwards,  called  calzai  atacadat  and  more  popularly  pedom- 
rcUf  we  have  been  unable  to  render  by  any  English  word  nearer  than  the  word 
in  the  text.  This  garment  was  prohibited  by  a  royal  pragmatic,  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  second  part  of  Don  Qidxote,  Ambrorio  de  Salazar  relates  that 
an  hidalgo  having  been  taken  wearing  calza$  ataeadoi,  afVer  the  prohibition,  al- 
leged in  his  defence  when  taken  before  the  judges  that  his  trunk-hose  were  ^ 
only  cupboard  he  had  to  hold  his  clothes.  He  proceeded  to  draw  from  them,  a 
combj  a  skirts  a  pair  of  table  cloths^  two  nt^kim  and  a  sheet,  (Jju  ClavUlenat  de 
lUereacion,  Brussels,  1625,  page  99.) 

***  People  of  condition  wore  on  journeys  a  kind  of  veil  or  very  light  mask  to 
protect  their  countenance  from  the  ran  and  wind.  These  masks  were  popularly 
called  paptikigoif  swallow-figs. 
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The  curate  and  the  bachelor  easily  perceived  that  the  page  spoke 
jestingly.    But  the  fineness  of  the  corals,  and  the  hunting-suit  wnich 
Sancho  had  sent  ^for  Teresa  had  already  shown  them  the  habit^,  com- 
pletely mystified  tnem.    Nevertheless  they  could  not  forbear  smiling  at 
Sanchica's  longing,  and  more  when  Teresa  said  :  ^  Master  priest,  pray 
enquire  if  any  body  be  going  to  Madrid  or  Toledo,  who  may  buy  me  a 
round  farthingale  in  the  last  new  fiaishion,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had.     Verily,  verily,  I  intend  to  honour  my  husband's  government  as 
much  as  I  can ;  and,  if  they  vex  me,  I  will  get  me  to  this  court  mvseif, 
and  ride  in  my  coach  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  for  she  who  has  a 
governor  for  her  husband  may  very  well  have  one  and  maintain  it  too." 
— "Ay,  marry,"  cried  Sanchica.     "  Would  to  God  it  were  to^ay  rather 
than  to-morrow,  though  folks  that  saw  me  seated  in  that  coach  with  my 
Jady  mother  should  say :  *  Do  but  see  Sanchica  the  garlic-eater*B  daugh- 
ter, how  she  sits  in  state,  and  lolls  in  her  coach  like  a  she-pope !'  But  let 
them  jeer;  let  them  trudge  through  the  mud  while  I  ricle  m  my  coach 
with  my  feet  above  the  ground.     A  bad  year  and  a  worse  month  to  all 
the  murmnrers  in  the  wond,  and  if  I  c^row  warm  let  fools  laugh  on.   Say 
I  well,  mother  ?" — ^**Ay,  mighty  well,  daughter,"  answered  Teresa.    "  My 
good  man  Sancho  foretold  me  all  this,  and  even  greater  good  luck ;  you 
shall  see,  daughter,  it  will  never  stop  till  it  has  made  me  a  countess.    To 
be  lucky,  the  whole  business  is  to  begin ;  and  as  I  often  heard  your  good 
father,  who,  as  he  is  yours,  is  also  the  father  of  proverbs,  say :  *  When 
they  give  you  a  heifer,  make  haste  with  the  halter ;  when  a  government 
is  given  you,  seize  it ;  when  they  give  you  an  earldom,  lay  your  claws 
on  it ;  and  when  they  whistle  to  you  with  a  good  gift,  snap  at  it.     If  not, 
sleep  on,  and  do  not  answer  to  the  lucky  hits  and  good  fortune  that  stand 
calling  at  the  door  of  your  house.' " — ^'And  what  care  1 7"  added  San- 
chica, "let  who  will  say,  when  they  see  me  step  it  stately  and  bridle  it: 
*  The  higher  the  monkey  climbs,  the  more  he  exposes  his  bald  haunches,' 
and  so  forth."     The  priest,  hearing  this,  said  :  "  I  cannot  beKeve  but  all 
the  race  of  the  Panzas  were  born  with  a  bushel  of  proverbs  in  their  sto- 
machs ;  I  never  saw  one  of  them  who  did  not  scatter  them  about  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  discourses." — "  I  believe  so  too,"  added  the  pa?e,  "  for 
my  lord  governor  Sancho  utters  them  at  every  step,  and,  though  many 
of  them  are  wide  of  the  purpose,  still  they  please,  and  my  lady  duchess 
and  the  duke  commend  them  highly." — "  You  persist  then  in  affirming, 
sir,"  said  the  bachelor,  "  this  business  of  Sancho's  government  is  real  and 
true,  and  that  these  presents  and  letters  are  really  sent  by  a  duchess  T 
For  our  parts,  though  we  touch  the  presents,  and  have  read  the  letters, 
we  believe  it  not,  and  take  it  to  be  one  of  our  countryman  Don  Quixote's 
adventures,  who  thinks  every  thing  of  this  kind  done  by  way  of  enchant- 
ment.   Therefore  I  could  almost  mid  in  my  heart  to  touch  and  feel  your 
person,  to  know  whether  you  are  a  visionary  messenger,  or  one  of  fiesh 
and  bones."— "All  I  know  of  myself,  gentlemen,"  answered  the  page, 
**  is  that  I  am  a  real  messens^er,  and  that  Signer  Sancho  Panza  actually  is 
a  governor,  that  my  lord  duke  and  my  lady  duchess  can  give,  and  have 
given  the  said  government,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  said  Sancho 
Panza  behaves  himself  most  notably  in  it.     Whether  there  be  any  en- 
chantment in  this,  or  not,  you  may  cUspute  by  yourselves.    By  the  oath 
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I  am  going  to  take,  which  is,  by  the  hTe  of  my  parents  who  are  livinsr, 
and  whom  I  dearly  Jove  ^,  I  know  nothing  more  of  the  matter." — *^  It 
may  be  so/'  replied  the  bachelor ;  '*  but  diwUat  Jiugustinus.** — **  Doabt 
who  will,"  answered  the  page,  **the  truth  is  what  I  tell  you,  and  truth 
will  always  get  above  a  lie,  like  oil  above  water.  If  you  will  not  believe 
me,  operibua  credite  ei  non  verlns;  come  one  of  you  gentlemen  along 
with  me,  and  you  shall  see  with  your  eyes  what  you  will  not  believe  by 
the  help  of  your  ears."— *^  That  jaunt  is  for  me,"  cried  Sanchica«  *'  Take 
me  behind  you,  sir,  upon  your  nag,  I  will  go  with  all  my  heart  to  see  my 
honoured  father." — ^^The  daughters  of  governors,"  said  the  page,  ^  must 
not  travel  alone,  but  attended  with  coaches,  litters  and  good  store  of  ser- 
vants."— **  Before  Grod,"  answered  Sanchica,  *'  I  can  travel  as  well  upon 
an  ass's  colt,  as  in  a  coach ;  I  am  none  of  your  fastidious,  squeamish 
folks." — "  Peace,  wench !"  cried  Teresa ;  "  you  know  not  what  you  say, 
and  the  gentleman  is  in  the  right.  According  to  reason,  each  thing  m 
its  season ;  when  it  was  Sancho,  Sancha ;  and  when  governor.  Madam. 
Said  I  amiss,  sir  ?" — **  Madam  Teresa  says  more  than  she  imagines,"  re- 
plied the  page ;  **  but  pray  give  me  to  eat,  and  despatch  me  Quickly,  for  I 
return  home  this  night." — ^  Gome,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  ^  and  do  penance 
with  me,  for  Madam  Teresa  has  more  good  will  than  good  cheer  to  wel- 
come so  worthy  a  ruest." 

The  page  refused  at  fint,  but  at  length  thought  it  most  for  his  good  to 
comply,  and  the  priest  very  willincrly  took  him  home  with  him,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  enauiring  at  leisure  after  Don  Gtuixote  and 
his  exploits.  The  bachelor  offered  Teresa  to  write  answere  to  her  letters ; 
but  she  would  not  let  him  meddle  in  her  matters,  looking  upon  him  as 
somewhat  of  a  wag.  She  preferred  to  give  a  roll  of  bread  and  a  couple 
of  eggs  to  a  young  noviciate  friar,  who  could  write,  and  who  wrote  for 
her  two  letters,  one  for  her  husband,  the  other  for  the  duchess,  and  both 
of  her  inditing,  and  none  of  the  worst  recorded  in  this  grand  history,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

""  To  swear  by  the  life  of  one's  father  and  mother,  was  a  form  of  oath  veiy 
frequently  used  in  Cervantes'  time. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

OF  THE   PROGRESS  Or   SANCHO   PANZA^S    OOVERNIIENT,  WITH  OTHER 

ENTERTAINING   EVENTS. 

LfOsiNo  sight  of  the  page  and  Teresa  for  awhile,  the  history  reyerts  to 
the  husband  of  the  latter.  Day  succeeded  the  night  of  the  governor's 
round,  which  the  sewer  had  passed  without  sleeping,  his  thoughts  being 
taken  up  with  the  countenance,  air,  and  beauty  of  the  disguised  damsel. 
The  steward  spent  the  remainder  of  it  in  writing  to  his  lord  and  lady 
what  Sancho  Panza  said  and  did,  equally  wonderin?  at  his  deeds  and 
sayings,  for  his  words  and  actions  were  intermixed  witn  strong  indications 
both  of  discretion  and  foUv.  In  short,  signor  governor  got  up,  and,  by 
the  direction  of  Doctor  Pearo  Recio,  they  gave  him  to  break  his  fast  a 
little  conserve  and  four  draughts  of  cold  water,  which  Sancho  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  But, 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  submitted  to  it  with  sufficient  grief  to  his 
soul  and  toil  to  his  stomach ;  Pedro  Recio  making  him  believe  that  light 
meals  of  light  viands  quicken  the  judgment,  the  properest  thing  that  can 
be  for  persons  appointed  to  rule  and  bear  offices  of  dignity,  in  which 
there  is  not  so  much  occasion  for  bodily  strength  as  for  that  of  the  under- 
standing. By  means  of  this  sophistry,  poor  Sancho  endured  hunger  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  inwardly,  he  cursed  the  government,  and  even  him 
that  gave  it. 

However,  with  his  hunger  and  his  conserve,  he  sat  in  judgment  that 
day ;  and  the  first  thing  that  offered  was  a  question  proposed  by  a  stranger, 
in  the  presence  of  the  steward  and  the  rest  of  the  acolytes.  It  was  this : 
**  My  lord,  a  main  river  divides  the  two  parts  of  one  lordship,  and  I  beg 
my  lord  to  be  attentive,  for  it  is  a  case  of  importance  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. I  say  then  that  over  this  river  stood  a  bridge,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  bridge  a  gallows,  and  a  kind  of  court-house,  in  which  there  met  com- 
monly four  judges,  whose  office  it  was  to  give  sentence  accord inc^  to  a 
law  enjoined  by  the  owner  of  the  river,  of  the  bridge,  and  of  the  lordship ; 
this  law  was  thus  conceived :  *  Whoever  passes  over  this  bridge  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  must  first  take  an  oath  whence  he  comes  and  what  busi- 
ness he  is  going  about.  If  he  swear  true,  let  him  pass,  but  if  he  tell  a 
lie,  he  shall  die  for  it  upon  the  gallows,  without  any  remission.'  This 
law  being  known,  and  the  rigorous  conditions  thereof,  several  persons 
passed  over ;  for,  by  what  they  swore,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  they 
swore  the  truth,  anci  the  judges  accordingly  allowed  them  to  pass  freely. 
Now  it  came  to  pass  that  a  certain  man  to  whom  the  question  was  put» 
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swore  and  said :  *  By  the  oath  I  have  taken,  I  swear  that  I  am  going  to 
die  upon  that  gallows  which  stands  yonder,  and  that  this  is  my  own  busi- 
ness, and  no  other/  The  judges  deliberated  unon  the  oath,  and  said, '  If 
we  let  this  man  pass  freely,  he  swore  a  lie,  and,  by  the  law,  he  ought  to 
die ;  but  if  we  hang  him,  he  swore  he  went  to  die  upon  that  gallows,  and 
having  sworn  the  truth,  by  the  same  law  he  ought  to  go  free/  It  is  now 
demanded  of  my  lord  governor  how  the  judges  shall  proceed  with  this 
man ;  for  they  are  still  doubtful  and  undecided.  Having  been  informed 
of  the  acuteness  and  elevation  of  your  lordship's  understanding,  they  have 
sent  me  to  beseech  your  lordship,  on  their  behalf,  to  give  your  opinion  in 
so  intricate  and  doubtful  a  case/* 

^For  certain,*'  answered  Sancho,  **  these  gentlemen,  the  judges  who 
sent  you  to  me,  miffht  have  saved  themselves  and  you  the  labour,  for  I 
have  more  of  the  blunt  than  the  acute  in  me.  Nevertheless,  repeat  me 
the  business  over  a^in,  that  I  may  understand  it :  perhaps  I  may  hit  the 
mark."  The  quenst  repeated  what  he  had  said  once  or  twice.  Sancho 
then  said«  «*In  my  opinion,  this  affiiir  may  be  briefly  resolved,  thus  :  the 
man  swears  he  is  gomg  to  die  on  the  gallows ;  if  he  is  banged,  he  swore 
the  truth,  and,  by  the  law  established,  ought  to  be  free  and  pass  the  bridge ; 
if  they  do  not  han^  him,  he  swore  a  lie,  and,  by  the  same  law,  ought  to 
be  hanged."—^*  It  is  just  as  signor  governor  says,*'  rejoined  the  messen* 
ger,  ^and  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  the  right  stating  and  understanding 
of  the  case.'* — **  I  say  then,"  replied  Sancho,  **  that  they  let  pass  that  part 
of  the  man  that  swore  the  truth,  and  hang  that  part  that  swore  a  lie ;  thus 
the  conditions  of  the  passage  will  be  literally  fulfilled."-— **If  so,  signor 
governor,"  returned  the  querist,  **  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  man 
mto  two  parts,  the  false  and  the  true,  and  if  he  be  cut  asunder,  he  must 
necessarily  die.  Thus  there  will  not  a  titde  of  the  law  be  fulfilled.  Yet 
there  is  an  express  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  law." — ^  Come  hither,  honest 
man,"  answered  Sancho.  **  £ither  I  am  a  very  dunce,  or  there  is  as  much 
reason  to  put  this  passenger  to  death  as  to  let  him  live  and  pass  the  bridge ; 
for  if  the  truth  saves  him,  the  lie  equally  condemns  hinL  This  being  so, 
as  it  really  is,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  tell  those  gentlemen  who  sent  you 
to  me  that,  since  the  reasons  for  condemning  and  acquitting  him  are  equal, 
they  let  him  pass  freely,  for  it  is  always  preferable  to  do  &[Ood  rather  than 
harm ;  and  this  I  would  give  under  my  hand,  if  I  could  write.  More- 
over, in  this  case,  I  speak  not  out  of  my  own  head,  but  upon  recollection 
of  a  precept  given  me,  among  many  others,  by  my  master  Don  Ctuixote, 
the  niffht  before  I  set  out  to  be  governor  of  this  island ;  which  precept 
was,  that  when  justice  happens  to  be  in  the  least  doubtful,  I  should  incline 
and  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy.  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  me  remem- 
ber it  in  the  present  case,  in  which  it  comes  in  so  pat." — ^  It  does  so,'* 
answered  the  steward,  **  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  Lycurgus  himself,  who 
gave  laws  to  the  Lacedemonians,  could  not  have  given  a  better  judgment 
than  that  now  given  by  the  great  Panza.  Let  us  have  no  more  hearings 
this  morning,  and  I  will  give  order  that  signor  governor  shall  dine 
to-day  much  to  his  satisfaction."— **  That  is  what  i  desire,  and  let  us 
have  fair  play,"  cried  Sancho.  ^Let  me  but  dine,  and  bring  me  cases 
and  questions  never  so  thick,  I  will  despatch  them  in  the  snuffing  of  a 
4»mdle." 
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The  steward  was  as  good  as  his  word,  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
not  to  starve  so  discerning  a  governor.  Besides,  he  intended  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  with  him  that  very  night,  and  to  play  him  the  last  trick  he 
had  in  commission. 

It  came  to  pass  that  after  Sancho  had  that  day  dined,  against  all  the 
rules  and  aphorisms  of  Doctor  Tirteafueni,  as  the  attendants  were  serving 
the  dessert,  a  courier  came  with  a  letter  from  Don  Ctuixote  to  the  gover- 
nor. Sancho  bid  the  secretary  read  it  first  to  himself,  and  if  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  required  secrecy,  to  read  it  aloud.  The  secretary  did 
-so,  and  glancing  over  it,  **  Weil  may  it  be  read  aloud,*'  said  he,  *^  for  what 
Signor  Don  Ctuixote  writes  to  your  lordship  deserves  to  be  printed  and 
written  in  letters  of  gold ;  the  contents  are  these : 

DON  nvixorrm  dx  ul  mancha's  letter  to  sancho  panza,  governor  of 

THE   ISLAND  OF   BARATARU. 

^  Learn,  friend  Sancho,  that  though  I  expected  to  have  heard  news  of 
your  negligences  and  impertinences,  I  have  bad  accounts  of  your  discre- 
tion ;  for  which  I  cive  particular  thanks  to  Heaven,  that  can  raise  the 
poor  from  the  dungnill  ^,  and  make  wise  men  of  fools.  I  am  told  you 
govern  as  if  you  were  a  man,  and  are  a  man  as  if  you  were  a  beast ;  such 
is  the  humility  of  your  demeanour.  But  I  would  have  you  take  notice, 
Sancho,  that  it  is  often  expedient  and  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  authority, 
to  act  in  contradiction  to  tne  humility  of  the  heart ;  for  the  decent  adorn- 
ing of  the  person  in  weighty  employments  must  be  conformable  to  what 
those  offices  require,  and  not  according  to  the  measure  of  that  to  which  a 
man's  own  humble  condition  inclines  him.  Go  well  clad :  a  broomstick 
well  dressed  does  not  appear  a  broomstick.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  wear  jewels  or  fine  clothes,  nor,  being  a  judge,  that  you  should 
dress  like  a  soldier;  but  that  you  should  adorn  yourself  with  such  a  habit 
as  suits  your  employment,  and  such  as  is  neat  and  handsomely  made. 
To  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  people  you  govern,  two  things,  among  others, 
you  must  do ;  the  one  is  to  be  civil  to  aU,  though  I  have  already  told  you 
this ;  and  the  other,  to  take  care  that  there  be  plenty,  since  nothing  is  so 
discouradng  to  the  poor  as  huns^er  and  dearness  of  provisions. 

**  Publish  not  many  edicts;  when  you  do  enact  pragmatics  and  decrees, 
see  that  they  be  good  ones,  and  above  all,  that  they  are  well  observed ; 
for  edicts  that  are  not  kept  are  as  if  they  bad  not  been  made,  and  serve 
only  to  show  that  the  prince,  though  he  had  wisdom  and  authority  suffi- 
cient to  make  them,  had  not  the  courage  to  see  them  put  in  execution. 
And  laws  that  intimidate  and  are  not  executed,  become  like  the  log  king 
of  the  frogs,  which  terrified  them  at  first,  but  in  time  they  contemned  him 
and  got  upon  his  back. 

**  Be  a  father  to  virtue,  and  a  cruel  stepfather  to  vice.  Be  not  always 
severe,  nor  always  mild,  and  choose  the  mean  betwixt  these  two  ex- 
tremes ;  for  therem  consists  the  main  point  of  discretion.  Visit  the  prisons, 
the  shambles,  the  markets ;  the  presence  of  the  governor,  in  such  placesy 
is  of  great  importance. — ^Comfort  the  prisoners,  that  they  may  hope  to  be 
quickly  despatched. — ^Be  a  bugbear  to  the  butchers,  who  will  then  make 

•"  Psalms. 
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their  weights  true,  and  to  the  market-people  for  the  same  reason.^- Do 
not  show  yourself,  though  perchance  you  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it,  given  to  covetousness,  to  women,  or  gluttony ;  for  when  the  town,  and 
especially  those  who  have  to  do  with  you,  find  your  ruling  passion,  by 
that  they  will  play  their  engines  upon  you,  till  thej  have  bettered  you 
down  into  the  aepth  of  destruction. — View  and  re-view,  consider  and  re- 
consider, the  counsels  and  documents  I  rave  you  in  writing  before  you 
went  hence  to  your  government :  you  willsee how  you  will  find  in  them, 
if  you  observe  them,  a  choice  supply  to  help  to  support  you  under  the 
toils  and  difficuhies  which  governors  meet  with  at  every  turn. — Write  to 
your  patrons  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  show  yourself  grateful,  for  in- 
gratitude is  the  dauffhter  of  pride,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  sins.  The 
person  who  is  grateful  to  those  that  have  done  him  good,  shows  thereby 
that  he  will  be  so  also  to  God,  who  has  already  done,  and  is  continually 
doin^  him  so  much  good. 

^  My  lady  duchess  has  despatched  a  messenger,  with  your  suit,  and 
another  present  to  your  wife,  Teresa  Pftnza :  we  expect  an  answer  every 
moment.  I  have  been  a  little  out  of  order  with  a  certain  cat-clawing 
which  befell  me,  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  my  nose;  but  it  was 
nothing ;  if  there  are  enchanters  who  persecute  roe,  there  are  others  who 
defend  me.  Let  me  know  if  the  steward  who  is  with  you  had  any  hand 
in  the  actions  of  the  Trifaldi,  as  you  suspected.  Give  me  advice,  from 
time  to  time,  of  all  that  happens  to  you,  smce  the  way  is  so  short ;  I  have 
besides  thoughts  of  quitting  this  idle  life  very  soon ;  for  I  was  not  born  for 
it.  A  business  has  fallen  out,  which  will,  I  believe,  go  near  to  bring  me 
into  disgrace  with  the  duke  and  duchess.  But  though  it  a/Hicts  me  much, 
it  affects  me  nothing ;  for,  in  short,  I  must  comply  with  the  rules  of  m}' 
profession  rather  than  with  their  pleasure,  according  to  the  adage :  Amicus 
FlatOt  aed  magia  arnica  Veritas.  I  write  this  in  Latin,  for  I  persuade 
myself  you  have  learned  it  since  you  have  been  a  cfovemor.  And  so 
farewell ;  and  Qod  have  you  in  his  keeping,  that  nobody  may  pity  you. 

•*  Your  friend, 

**D0N  CtviXOTB  DE  LA  MaNCHA.'* 

Sancho  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  letter,  which  was  applauded 
and  looked  upon  to  be  very  judicious  by  all  that  heard  it.  Presently 
Sancho  rose  from  the  table,  and,  calling  the  secretary  shut  himself  up  with 
him  in  his  chamber,  resolved  immediately  to  send  an  answer  to  his  lord 
Don  Quixote.  He  bid  the  secretary,  without  adding  or  diminishing  a 
tittle,  to  write  what  he  should  dictate.  The  scribe  ooeyed,  and  the  an- 
swer was  to  the  following  purpose : 

SANCHO  PANZA's  LETTER  TO  DON  ainXOTE  DS  LA  MANCHA. 

**  Q;inETNB88  and  pleasure,  dear  master  of  my  soul,  have  been  <)uite 
banished  from  me  since  I  became  a  governor.  The  hurry  of  my  business 
is  so  great,  that  I  have  not  time  to  scratch  my  head,  nor  so  much  as  to 

rire  my  nails,  therefore  I  wear  them  very  lon^,  which  God  remedy.   This 
say,  that  your  worship  may  not  wonder,  if  hitherto  I  have  civen  you  no 
account  of  my  well  or  ill  being  in  this  government,  in  which  I  have, 
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hitherto,  sufiered  more  hunger  than  when  we  two  wandered  aboat  through 
woods  and  deserts. 

**  My  lord  duke  wrote  to  me  the  other  day«  giving  me  advice  that  cer- 
tain spies  were  come  into  this  island  to  kill  me ;  but.  so  far,  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  no  other  besides  a  certain  doctor,  who  has  a  salary  in  this 
place  for  killing  as  many  governors  as  shall  come  hither.  He  calls  him- 
self Doctor  Pedro  Recio,  and  is  a  native  of  Tirteafuera ;  ^  a  name,  before 
God,  sufficient  to  make  one  fear  dying  by  his  hands !  This  same  doctor 
says  he  does  not  cure  distempers  when  people  have  them,  but  prevents 
them  from  coming.  Now  the  medicines  he  uses  are  diet  upon  diet,  till 
he  reduces  the  patient  to  bare  bones,  as  if  a  consumption  were  not  a  worse 
malady  than  a  fever.  In  short,  he  is  murdering  me  by  hunger,  and  I  am 
dying  of  despite ;  for,  instead  of  coming  to  this  ffovemment  to  eat  hot  and 
drink  cool,  and  to  recreate  my  body  between  Holland  sheets  upon  beds 
of  down,  I  am  come  to  do  penance,  as  if  I  were  a  hermit ;  and,  as  I  do  it 
against  my  will,  I  verily  think  on  the  long  run,  the  devil  Will  carry  me 
away. 

«*  Hitherto  I  have  touched  no  revenue  nor  taken  any  bribe,  and  I  can- 
not imagine  what  it  will  end  in ;  for  here  I  am  told  that  the  governors  who 
come  to  this  island,  before  they  set  foot  in  it,  used  to  receive  a  good  sum 
of  money  by  way  of  present  or  loan  from  the  people,  and,  moreover,  that 
this  is  the  custom  with  those  who  go  to  other  governments,  as  well  as 
with  those  who  come  to  this. 

*'  The  night  before  last,  as  I  was  going  the  round,  I  met  a  very  hand- 
some damsel  in  man's  clothes,  and  her  brother  in  woman's.  My  sewer 
fell  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  has,  he  says,  already  made  choice  of  her 
for  his  wife.  I  have  chosen  the  brother  for  my  son-in-law.  To-day  we 
both  intend  to  disclose  our  minds  to  their  father,  who  is  one  Diego  de  la 
Liana,  an  hidalgo  and  an  old  Christian  as  much  as  one  can  desire. 

**  I  visit  the  markets,  as  your  worship  advises  me.  Yesterday,  I  found 
a  woman  who  sold  new  hazel-nuts,  and  it  was  proved  upon  her  that  she 
had  mixed  with  the  new  a  bushel  of  old  rotten  ones.  I  con6scated  them 
all  to  the  use  of  the  charity-boys,  who  well  know  how  to  distinguish  them, 
and  sentenced  her  not  to  come  into  the  market  again  for  fifteen  days.  I 
am  told  I  behaved  bravely.  What  I  can  tell  your  worship,  is  that  it  is 
reported  in  this  town  that  there  is  not  a  worse  sort  of  people  than  your 
market-women,  for  they  are  ail  shameless,  hard-hearted,  and  impudent, 
and  1  verily  believe  it  is  so,  by  those  I  have  seen  in  other  places. 

**As  concerning  my  lady  duchess's  having  written  to  my  wife,  Teresa 
Panza,  and  sent  her  the  present  your  worship  mentions,  I  am  mightily 
pleased  with  it,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  my  gratitude  at  a  proper 
time  and  place.  Pray  kiss  her  honour's  hands  in  my  name,  and  tell  her 
she  has  not  thrown  her  favours  into  a  rent  sack,  as  time  will  show.  I 
would  not  wish  you  to  have  any  cross-reckonings  of  disgust  with  our 
patrons,  the  duke  and  duchess ;  for,  if  your  worship  quarrels  with  them. 
It  is  plain  it  must  redound  to  my  damage ;  and,  since  your  worship  ad- 
vises me  not  to  be  ungrateful,  it  will  not  be  proper  you  should  be  so  your- 
self to  those  who  have  done  you  so  many  favours,  and  who  have  enter- 
tained you  so  generously  in  their  castle.  

■**  Vide  note  538,  page  298  of  this  Tolutne. 
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**  The  cat  business  I  understand  not ;  but  I  suppose  it  must  be  one  of 
those  unlucky  tricks  the  wicked  enchanters  are  wont  to  play  your  wor- 
ship ;  I  shall  know  more  when  we  meet.  I  would  willingly  send  your 
worship  something  or  other,  but  1  cannot  tell  what,  unless  it  be  some  little 
clyster-pipes,  which  they  make  in  this  island  very  curiously.  If  my  em- 
ployment holds,  [  will  look  out  for  something  to  send,  right  or  wrong  "^^ 
if  my  wife,  Teresa  Pftnza,  writes  to  me,  be  so  kind  as  to  pay  the  postage, 
and  send  me  the  letter,  for  I  have  a  mighty  desire  to  know  the  estate  of 
my  house,  my  wife,  and  my  children.  And  now,  may  Qod  deliver  your 
worship  from  evil-minded  enchanters,  and  bring  me  safe  and  sound  out 
of  this  ^vemment,  which  I  doubt,  for  I  expect  to  lay  my  bones  here, 
oonsidermg  how  Doctor  Pedro  Recio  treats  me. 

•*  Your  worship's  servant, 

^  Samcho  Panza,  the  Governor.'* 

« 

The  secretary  made  up  the  letter,  and  despatched  the  courier  with  it 
immediately ;  then,  Sancho's  mystifiers  contrived  among  themselves  how 
to  put  an  end  to  his  govemmeni.  That  evening  Sancbo  spent  in  making 
some  ordinances  for  the  good  government  of  that  which  he  took  to  be  an 
island.  He  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  monopolizers  of  provisions 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  wines  might  be  imported  indifierently 
from  any  parts  the  merchant  pleased,  with  this  injunction ;  that  he  should 
declare  its  growth,  in  order  that  a  price  might  be  set  upon  it  according 
to  its  goodness,  chamcter,  and  true  value ;  adding  that  whoever  adu^ 
terated  it  with  water,  or  changed  its  name,  should  be  put  to  death  for  it. 
He  moderated  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  hose  and  shoes,  especially  the 
latter,  the  current  pnce  of  which  he  thought  exorbitant  '^.  He  limited 
the  wages  of  servants,  which  before  travelled  unbridled  in  the  road  of 
interest.  He  laid  most  severe  penalties  upon  those  who  should  sing  las- 
civious and  improper  songs  by  day  or  by  night.  He  decreed  that  no 
blind  man  should  sing  his  miracles  in  verse,  unless  he  produced  an  au- 
thentic testimony  of  the  truth  of  them,  esteeming  most  of  Uiose  sung  by 
that  sort  of  people  to  be  false,  in  prejudice  to  the  true  ones.  He  created 
an  alguazil  of  the  poor,  not  to  persecute  them,  but  to  examine  whether 
they  were  such  or  not ;  for,  under  colour  of  feigned  amputations  and 
counterfeit  sores,  they  are  often  sturdy  thieves  and  hale  drunkards.  In 
short,  he  made  such  wholesome  ordmances,  that  they  are  observed  in 
that  town  to  this  day,  where  they  are  called :  The  Comtitutiona  of  the 
great  Governor  Sancho  Panza. 

"*  De  haldtu  o  dt  mangos.  These  words  have  double  meanings  :  one,  which 
means  the  skirts  of  a  magistrate's  robe,  signified  also  the  right  to  gather  as  a 
governor.  The  other,  meaning  the  sleeves,  signified  at  the  same  time  preseau 
made  at  the  great  feasts  in  the  year,  as  Christmas  and  New  Tear's  days,  or  on 
occasions  of  great  public  rejoicing,  as  the  accession  of  a  new  king.  Hence,  the 
proverb :  Bueruu  »on  manga*  de^me$,  tU  Pascua, 

"*  We  read  in  an  economical  author  contemporary  with  Cervantes :  **  Whil* 
of  late  years  wheat  has  been  selling  at  Segovia  for  its  weight  in  gold,  while 
house-rents  have  been  as  high  as  heaven  at  that  and  other  towns,  a  pair  of 
double  soled  shoes  has  fetched  three  reals  (eighteen  pence),  and  four  at  Madrid. 
At  the  present  day,  seven  reals  are  boldly  asked  for  the  same  article,  nor  will 
the  vendor  take  less  than  six  reals  and  a  half.  It  is  frightful  to  think  where  all 
this  wiU  stop.''     (MS.  in  the  BiJbUothequi  JZoyafe.— Cod.  156,  f.  64.) 
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CHAPTER  LII. 


IN  WHICH  18  RELATED  THE  ADYBNTURE  Or  THE  SECOND  DUENNA  DOLO- 
RIDA,   OTHERWISE   CALLED  DONNA  RODRIGUEZ. 

CiD  Haket  relates  that  Don  Ctuixote,  healed  of  his  scratches,  began 
to  think  the  life  he  led  in  the  castle  was  against  all  the  rules  of  knight- 
errantry  which  he  professed ;  therefore  he  resolved  to  ask  leave  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  to  depart  for  Saragossa,  the  celebration  of  the  tourna- 
ments drawing  near,  wherein  he  proposed  to  win  the  suit  of  armour,  the 
usual  prize  at  that  festival.  Being  one  day  at  table  with  their  excellen- 
cies, afxmt  to  unfold  his  purpose  and  ask  their  leave,  on  a  sudden  there 
entered,  at  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  two  women,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mourning  weeds.  One  of  them 
coming  up  to  Don  Cluixote,  threw  herself  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
and,  incessantly  kissing  his  feet,  poured  forth  such  dismal,  deep,  and 
mournful  groans,  that  all  who  heard  and  saw  her  were  confounded. 
Though  the  duke  and  duchess  imagined  it  was  some  jest  their  servants 
were  putting  upon  Don  Cluixote,  yet  seeing  how  vehemently  the  woman 
sighea,  groaned,  and  wept,  they  were  themselves  in  suspense,  till  the 
compassionate  Don  Cluixote,  raising  her  from  the  ground,  prevailed  with 
her  to  discover  herself  and  remove  the  veil  from  before  her  tearful 
countenance.  She  obeyed,  and  discovered  what  they  little  expected  to 
see,  the  iace  of  Donna  Kodriguez,  the  duenna  of  the  house ;  the  other 
mourner  was  her  daughter,  who  bad  been  deluded  by  the  rich  former's 
son.  All  that  knew  her  wondered,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  more  than 
anybody.  They  took  her  for  a  soft  fool,  yet  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
act  so  mad  a  part.  At  length  Donna  Rodriguez,  turning  to  her  lord  and 
lady,  humbly  said :  **  Be  ^eased,  your  excellencies,  to  give  me  leave  to 
confer  a  little  with  this  gentleman,  for  so  it  behoves  me  to  do  to  get  suc- 
cessfully out  of  an  unlucky  business  into  which  the  presumption  of  an 
evil-minded  bumpkin  has  brought  me."  The  duke  answered  that  he- 
gave  her  leave,  and  that  she  might  confer  with  Don  Cluixote  as  Jong  as 
she  pleased.  She  then,  directing  her  face  and  speech  to  Don.Cluixote, 
added :  **  It  is  not  long,  valorous  knight,  since  I  gave  you  an  account 
how  injuriously  and  treacherously  a  wicked  peasant  has  used  my  dear 
child,  this  unfortunate  girl.  You  promised  me  to  stand  up  in  her  de* 
fence,  and  see  her  righ^.  Now  I  understand  that  you  are  departing 
from  this  castle  in  ^uest  of  jfood  adventures,  which  Qod  send  you. 
Therefore  my  desire  is  that  before  you  begin  making  your  excursions  on 
the  highways,  you  would  challenge  this  untamed  rustic,  and  oblige  him 
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to  marry  my  daughter,  in  compliance  with  the  promise  he  gave  her  to  be 
her  husband  before  he  had  his  will  of  her.  To  think  to  meet  with  jus- 
tice from  my  lord  duke,  is  to  look  for  pears  upon  an  elm-tree,  for  the  rea* 
sons  I  have  already  told  your  worship  in  private.  So,  God  grant  you 
worship  much  health,  not  forsakins^  us." 

To  these  words  Don  Gluixote  replied,  with  much  gravity  and  emphasis : 
**Good  madam  duenna,  moderate  your  tears,  or  rather  dry  them  up,  and 
spare  your  sighs.  I  take  upon  me  the  charge  of  seeing  your  daughter's 
wrong  redressed,  though  it  were  better  she  had  not  been  so  easy  in  be- 
lieving the  promises  of  lovers,  who  for  the  most  part  are  very  ready  at 
promising,  and  very  slow  in  performing.  Therefore,  with  my  lord  duke's 
leave,  I  will  depart  immediately  in  search  of  this  ungracious  youth,  and 
will  find,  and  challenge,  and  kill  him,  if  he  refuse  to  perform  his  contract ; 
for  the  principal  end  of  my  profession  is  to  spare  the  humble  and  chastise 
the  proud :  1  mean  to  succour  the  wretched  and  destroy  the  oppressor." 
**  You  need  not  give  yourself  any  trouble,'*  answered  the  duke,  ''to  seek 
the  rustic  of  whom  this  ^[ood  duenna  complains,  nor  need  you  ask  my 
permission  to  challenge  him.  Suppose  him  challenged,  and  leave  it  to 
me  to  give  him  notice  of  this  challenge  and  make  him  accept  it,  and  come 
and  answer  for  himself  at  this  castle  of  mine,  where  both  shall  fairly  enter 
the  lists,  ail  the  usual  ceremonies  be  observed,  and  exact  justice  distri- 
buted to  each,  as  is  the  duty  of  all  princes  who  grant  (he  lists  to  combair 
ants  within  the  bounds  of  their  territories."— *' With  this  assurance  and 
with  your  grandeur's  leave,"  replied  Don  Cluixote,  **for  this  time  I  re- 
nounce my  gentility,  lessen  and  demean  myself  to  the  lowness  of  the 
offender,  and  put  myself  upon  a  level  with  him,  that  he  may  be  qualified 
to  fight  with  me.  So,  though  absent,  1  challenge  and  def^  him,  upon 
account  of  the  injury  he  has  done  in  deceiving  this  poor  girl,  who  was  a 
maiden,  and  by  his  fiiult  is  no  longer  such,  and  he  shall  either  perform 
his  promise  of  making  her  his  wife,  or  die  in  the  dispute."  Immediately 
pulling  off  a  glove,  he  threw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  the  duke  took 
It  up,  repeating  that  he  accepted  the  challenge  in  the  name  of  his  vassal* 
appointing  the  time  to  take  place  on  the  sijrth  day  from  that,  the  lists  to 
be  in  the  court  of  the  castle ;  the  arms,  those  usual  among  knights,  a 
lance,  shield,  laced  suit  of  armour,  and  all  the  other  pieces,  without  de- 
ceit, fraudt  or  talisman  of  any  kind,  being  first  viewed  and  examined  by 
the  judges  of  the  field.  ^  6ut  especially,"  he  added,  ^  it  is  necessary 
the  good  duenna  and  the  naughty  maiden  commit  the  justice  of  their 
cause  to  the  hands  of  Signor  Don  Uuixote ;  for  otherwise  nothing  can  be 
done,  nor  can  the  said  challenffe  be  duly  executed." — **I  do  commit  it," 
answered  the  duenna.  **And  I  too,"  added  the  daughter,  bashfullyt 
shedding  tears  as  she  spoke. 

The  day  thus  appointed,  and  the  duke  having  resolved  within  himself 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  business,  the  two  mourners  went  their  way* 
The  duchess  ordered  that  henceforward  they  should  be  treated,  not  as 
their  servants,  but  as  lady  adventurers  who  were  come  to  her  house  to 
demand  justice.  So  they  had  a  separate  apartment  ordered  them,  and 
were  served  as  strangers,  to  the  amazement  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  who 
knew  not  whither  the  folly  and  boldness  of  Donna  Rodriguez  and  her 
ill-errant  daughter  drove. 
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While  they  were  thus  engaged  in  perfecting  the  joy  of  the  feast  and 
giving  a  good  end  to  the  dinner,  there  suddenly  entered  at  the  hall-door 
the  page  who  had  carried  the  letters  and  presents  to  Teresa  Panza,  wife 
of  the  governor  Sancho  Panza.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  much 
pleased  at  his  arrival,  being  desiious  to  know  the  success  of  his  journey. 
They  having  asked  him,  the  page  replied  he  could  not  relate  it  so  pub- 
licly nor  in  few  words,  and  desired  their  excellencies  would  be  pleased 
to  adjourn  it  to  a  private  audience,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  entertain 
themselves  with  the  letters.  Pulling  out  a  couple,  he  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  duchess.  The  superscription  of  one  was :  "  For  my  lady 
duchess  such  a  one,  of  I  know  not  what  place  :**  and  the  other :  **  To  roy 
husband  Sancho  Panza,  governor  of  the  island  of  Baratsma,  whom  God 
grant  more  years  than  me.*' 

The  duchess*s  cake  was  dough,  as  the  saying  is,  till  she  had  read  her 
letter ;  opening  it,  she  run  it  over  to  herself,  and  finding  it  might  be  read 
aloud,  in  order  that  the  duke  and  the  bystanders  might  hear  it,  she  read 
what  follows : 

TERESA  FANZa's  LETTER  TO  THE  DUCHESS. 

'  **  Joyfully  and  with  great  satisfaction,  my  dear  lady,  I  received  the  letter 
your  grandeur  wrote  me,  and  indeed  I  wished  for  it  mightily.  The 
string  of  corals  is  Tery  good,  and  my  husband*s  hunting-suit  comes  not 
short  of  it.  Our  whole  village  is  highly  pleased  that  your  ladyship  has 
made  my  Sancho  a  governor,  though  nobody  believes  it,  especially  the 
priest  and  master  Nicliolas  the  barber,  and  Sampson  Carrasco  the  bache- 
lor. But  what  care  I  ?  for,  so  long  as  the  thing  is  so,  and  it  really  is,  let 
each  one  say  what  he  lists.  Though,  if  I  may  own  the  truth,  I  should 
not  have  believed  it  myself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  corals  and  the  habit ; 
for  everybody  in  this  village  think  my  husband  a  dunce,  and  take  him 
from  govermng  a  flock  of  goats,  cannot  imagine  what  government  he  can 
be  good  for.  Qod  be  his  guide,  and  speed  him  as  he  sees  best  for  his 
children !  I  am  resolved,  dear  lady  of  my  soul,  with  your  ladyship's 
leave,  to  bring  this  flood  day  home  to  roy  house,  and  hie  me  in  court  to 
loll  it  in  a  coach,  and  burst  the  eyes  of  a  thousand  people  that  envy  me 
already.  Therefore  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  order  my  husband  to  send 
me  a  little  monev*  and  let  it  be  enough ;  for,  at  court,  expenses  are  great. 
Bread  there  sells  for  a  real,  and  flesh  for  thirty  maravedis  the  pound, 
which  is  a  judgment.  If  he  is  not  for  my  going,  let  him  send  me  word 
in  time,  for  my  feet  are  in  motion  to  begin  my  journey.  My  gossips  and 
neighbours  tell  me  that,  if  I  and  my  daughter  go  fine  and  stately  at  court, 
my  husband  will  be  known  by  me  more  than  I  by  him,  for  folks  to  be 
sure  will  ask :  *  What  ladies  are  those  in  that  coach  ?'  and  a  footman  of 
ours  will  answer:  'The  wife  and  daughter  of  Sancho  Panza,  governor 
of  the  island  of  Barataria.'  In  this  manner  Sancho  will  be  known,  and 
I  shall  be  esteemed,  and  to  Rome  for  every  thincf  ^.  I  am  as  sorry  as 
sorry  can  be,  that  there  has  been  no  gathering  of  acorns  this  year  in  our 
village.    I  however  send  your  highness  about  half  a  peck,  which  I  went 

***  A  yer7  commoa  expression  at  the  time  when  Rome  dispensed  all  indul- 
gences and  pardons. 
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to  the  forest  to  pkk  and  cuU,  one  by  ooe.    I  could  find  none  larger, 
thouch  1  wish  they  had  been  as  big  as  ostrich  eggs. 

**  Let  not  yoar  splendour  forget  to  write  to  me ;  I  will  take  care  to 
answer,  advising  you  of  my  health  and  all  that  shall  offer  worth  advising 
from  this  place,  where  I  remain  prayinff  to  our  Lord,  to  preserve  your 
honour,  and  not  to  foi^t  me.  My  daughter  Sanchica  and  my  son  kiss 
your  ladyship's  hands. 

«'  She  who  has  more  mind  to  see  your  ladyship  than  to  write  to  yon, 

**  Your  servant, 

^Temmba.  Panza." 

Great  was  the  pleasure  all  received  at  hearing  Teresa  Panza's  letter, 
especially  the  duke  and  ducbess ;  the  latter  asked  Don  Ctoizote  whether 
he  thought  it  proper  to  open  the  letter  for  the  governor,  which  must  needs 
be  most  excellent.  Don  Gluixote  said,  to  please  them  he  would  open  it ; 
which  he  did,  and  found  the  contents  as  follows : 

TERESA  panza's  LETTER  TO  HER  HUSBAND,  8ANCH0  PANZA. 

"  Judge  of  the  satisfaction  I  experienced,  dear  Sancho  of  my  soul,  from 
the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  vow  and  swear  to  you  upon  the  faith  of  a 
Catholic  Christian,  that  I  was  within  two  finger's  breadth  of  running  mad 
with  joy.  Look  you,  brother,  when  I  came  to  hear  that  you  was  a 
governor,  methought  I  should  have  dropped  down  dead  for  mere  glad- 
ness ;  for  you  know  it  is  usually  said  that  sudden  joy  kills  as  effectually 
as  excessive  grief.  Your  daugnter  Sanchica  could  not  restrain  her  tears, 
for  pure  ecstasy.  I  had  before  my  eyes  the  suit  you  sent  me,  and  the 
corals  sent  by  my  lady  duchess  about  my  neck,  and  the  letters  in  my 
hands,  and  the  bearer  of  them  present ;  and,  for  all  that,  I  believed  and 
thought  all  I  saw  and  touched  was  a  dream ;  for,  who  could  imagine  that 
a  goatherd  should  come  to  be  a  governor  of  islands  T  You  know,  friend, 
my  mother  used  to  say  that  one  must  live  long  to  see  much.  I  say  this 
because  I  think  to  see  more  if  I  live  longer ;  I  never  expect  to  stop  till  I 
see  you  a  farmer-general  or  a  collector  of  the  customs,  offices  in  which, 
though  the  devil  carries  away  him  that  abuses  them,  one  is  always  taking 
and  fingering  of  money.  My  lady  duchess  will  tell  you  how  I  long  to 
go  to  court.  Consider  of  this,  ana  let  me  know  your  mind ;  I  will  strive 
to  do  you  credit  there  by  riding  in  a  coach. 

*'  The  curatei  the  barber,  the  bachelor,  and  even  the  sacristan,  cannot 
believe  you  are  a  governor,  and  say  that  it  is  all  delusion,  or  matter  of  en- 
chantment, like  all  the  rest  of  your  roaster  Don  Quixote's  afiiiirs.  Sampson 
says  he  will  find  you  out  and  take  this  government  out  of  your  head,  and 
Don  Quixote's  madness  out  of  his  skml.  I  only  laugh,  and  look  upon 
my  string  of  corals,  and  contrive  how  to  make  my  daughter  a  gown  of  the 
suit  you  sent  me.  I  sent  my  lady  duchess  a  parcel  of  acorns,  and  I  wish 
they  had  been  gold.  Pr'ythee,  send  me  some  necklaces  of  pearl,  if  they 
are  in  fashion  in  your  island.  The  news  of  this  town  is  that  the  Barrueca 
is  about  marrying  her  daughter  to  a  sorry  painter,  who  is  come  to  this 
town  to  paint  whatever  should  ofler.  The  magistrates  ordered  him  lo 
paint  the  king's  arms  over  the  gate  of  the  town  house ;  he  demanded  two 
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ducats,  which  they  paid  him  beforehand,  and  he  worked  eight  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  made  nothing  of  it ;  he  said  he  could  not  hit  upon 
'  painting  such  trumpery.  He  returned  the  money,  and,  for  all  that,  he 
marries  under  the  tiile  of  a  good  workman.  It  is  true  he  has  already 
quitted  the  pencil  and  taken  the  spade,  and  goes  to  the  field  like  a  gen- 
tleman. Pedro  Lobo's  son  has  taken  orders  and  shaven  his  crown,  in 
order  to  be  a  priest.  Minguiila,  Mingo  Silvato's  niece,  has  heard  of  it, 
and  is  suing  him  under  a  promise  o?  marriage.  Evil  tongues  do  not 
stick  to  say  she  is  with  child  by  him ;  but  he  denies  it  with  both  hands. 
We  have  had  no  olives  this  year,  nor  is  there  a  drop  of  vinegar  to  be  had 
in  all  this  town.  A  company  of  foot-soldiers  passed  through  here ;  by 
the  way,  they  carried  off  thi^  girb.  1  will  not  tell  you  who  they  are ; 
perhaps  they  will  return,  and  somebody  or  other  will  not  fail  to  marry 
them  with  all  their  faults.  Sanchica  makes  bone-lace ;  she  gains  eight 
maravedis  a  day,  which  she  drops  into  a  liil-box  to  help  towards  household 
stuff;  but,  now  that  she  is  a  governor's  daughter,  you  will  give  her  a 
fortune,  and  she  need  not  work  for  it.  The  founuiin  in  our  market-place 
is  dried  up,  and  a  thunder-bolt  fell  upon  the  gallows ;  there  may  they  all 
light.  I  expect  an  answer  to  this,  and  your  resolution  about  my  going  to 
court.  Now,  may  God  keep  you  more  years  than  myself,  or  as  many, 
for  I  would  not  willingly  leave  you  in  ibis  world  behind  me. 

"  Your  Wife, 

**Terbsa  Pamza. 

The  letters  caused  much  lau^fhter,  applause,  esteem  and  admiration. 
To  put  the  seal  to  the  whole,  arrived  the  courier  who  brought  that  which 
Sancho  sent  to  I>on  Quixote,  which  was  also  publicly  read ;  but  this  oc- 
casioned the  governor's  simplicity  to  be  matter  of  doubt.  The  duchess 
retired  to  learn  of  the  page  what  had  befallen  him  in  Sancho's  villaget 
and  the  page  related  the  whole  very  particularly,  without  leaving  a  cir- 
cumstance unrecited.  He  gave  the  duchess  the  acorns,  and  also  a  cheese, 
which  Teresa  gave  him  for  a  very  good  one,  even  better  than  those  of 
Tronchon.  The  duchess  received  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  now  we 
will  leave  them  in  high  good  humour  to  relate  how  ended  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  Sancho  Panza,  the  flower  and  mirror  of  all  insulary 
governors. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

or  THB  TOILSOMB  XND  AND  CONCLUSION  OF  8ANCH0  PANZA*8  OOTERN- 

MBNT. 

Calmly  to  think  that«  in  this  life,  the  things  thereof  will  continue  al- 
ways in  the  same  state,  is  a  vain  expectation.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
seems  to  be  going  round,  I  mean  in  a  circle.  The  spring  is  succeeded  by 
the  summer,  the  summer  by  the  autumn,  the  autumn  by  the  winter,  and 
the  winter  by  the  spring  again ;  and  thus  time  rolls  round  with  a  con« 
tinual  wheel.  Human  life  only  posts  to  its  goal,  and  swifter  than  time 
itself,  without  hope  of  renewal,  unless  in  the  next,  which  is  limited  by  no 
bounds.  This  is  the  reflection  of  Cid  Hamet,  the  Mahometan  philosopher : 
for  finally,  many*  without  the  light  of  faith,  and  merely  by  natural  instinct, 
have  discovered  the  transitory  and  unstable  condition  oi  the  present  life, 
and  the  eternal  duration  of  that  which  is  to  come.  But  here  our  author 
speaks  with  respect  to  the  swiftness  with  which  Sancho's  government 
ended,  perished,  dissolved  and  vanished  into  smoke  and  shadow. 

Sancho  being  in  bed  the  seventh  night  of  the  days  of  his  government, 
not  satiated  with  bread  nor  wine,  but  with  sitting  m  judgment,  decidini^ 
causes,  and  promulgating  pragmatics,  and  sleep,  in  spite  of  hunger,  be- 
ginning to  close  his  eye-lids,  he  heard  so  great  a  noise  of  bells  and  voices, 
that  he  verily  thought  the  whole  island  had  been  sinking.  He  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  listened  attentively  to  guess  the  cause  of  so  great  an  uproar. 
But  so  far  was  he  from  guessing,  that,  the  din  of  an  infinite  number  of 
trumpets  and  drums  joining  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  voices,  he  was  in 
greater  confusion  and  more  fear  and  dread  than  at  first.  Jumping  hastily 
ofifhis  bed,  he  slipped  on  his  slippers,  because  of  the  dampness  of  the 
floor,  and,  without  putting  on  his  night-gown,  or  anything  like  it,  he  went 
out  at  his  chamber-door.  Instantly  he  perceived  more  than  twenty  per- 
sons coming  alonc^  a  gallery  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands  and  their 
swords  drawn,  all  crying  aloud :  **Arm,  arm,  my  lord  governor,  arm !  an 
infinite  number  of  enemies  have  entered  the  island,  and  we  are  undone, 
if  your  conduct  and  valour  do  not  succour  us.**  With  this  noise  and  op- 
roar  they  came  to  where  Sancho  stood,  astonished  and  stupified  with  what 
he  heard  and  saw.  When  they  were  come  up  to  him,  one  of  them  said, 
**  Make  haste  to  arm  yourself,  my  lord,  unless  you  would  be  ruined,  and 
the  whole  island  with  you." — ^"  What  have  I  to  do  with  arming,"  replied 
Sancho,  ^  who  know  nothing  of  arms  or  succours  ?  It  were  better  to  leave 
these  matters  to  my  master  Don  Cluixote,  who  will  despatch  them  and 
•ecure  us  in  a  trice.    But,  sinner  that  I  am,  I  undentand  nothing  at  all 
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of  these  hurly-burlies." — "Alack,  si^or  go?emor,"  cried  another, "  what 
faini-ht«rtednes8  is  thisT  Hasten  to  arm  youraeir,  sir,  for  here  ive  bring 
j-(iu  weapons  offensive  and  defrnsirt:,  and  come  fonh  to  the  market-place, 
and  be  our  leader  and  our  captain,  since  you  otiphl  to  be  so,  as  being  our 
governor." — "Arm  me  then,  in  Hi^aven's  name,    replied  Sancho. 

Instantly  they  brought  him  a  couple  of  old  targets,  which  they  had 
purposely  provided,  and  clapped  them  over  his  shirt,  not  sufiering  him  lo 
put  on  any  other  ffarment,  the  one  before  and  the  other  behind.  They 
thrust  his  arms  tnrough  certain  holes  they  had  made  in  them,  and  tied 
them  well  with  cord,  insomuch  that  he  remained  walled  and  boarded  up 
straight  like  a  spindle,  without  being  able  to  bend  his  knees  or  walk  one 
single  step.  They  put  a  lance  into  his  hand,  upon  which  he  leaned,  to 
keep  himself  upon  his  feet.  Thus  accoutred  they  desired  him  to  marcti 
and  lead  and  encourage  them  all,  as,  he  being  their  north-pole,  their 
Inntern,  and  their  morning  star,  their  atfairs  could  not  fail  to  have  a  pros- 
perous issue.  "  How  should  I  march  T  wretch  that  I  am,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  when  I  cannot  stir  my  knee-pans  I  for  I  am  hindered  by  these 
boards,  whkh  press  so  ckne  and  hard  upon  my  flesh.  Your  only  way 
is,  to  carry  me  in  your  arms,  and  lay  me  athwart  or  set  me  upright  in 
some  postern  ;  I  will  maintain  it  either  with  my  lance  or  my  body." — 
"  Fie,  sipnor  governor,"  cried  another,  "  it  is  more  fear  than  the  taigets 
that  hinders  your  marching.  Hove  done,  for  shame,  and  bestir  yourself, 
for  it  is  late,  the  enemy  increases,  the  cry  grows  knider  and  the  danger 
bee«mes  more  urgent," 

Al  these  persuasions  and  reproaches  the  poor  governor  tried  to  stir; 
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but  it  was  only  to  fall  down  with  such  Tiolence,  that  he  thought  he  had 
dashed  himself  to  pieces.  He  lay  like  a  tortoise  enclosed  and  covered 
with  his  shell,  or  like  a  flitch  of  bocon  between  two  trays,  or  like  a  boat 
with  the  keel  upwards  upon  the  sand.  Though  they  saw  him  fall,  the 
jesting  rogues  had  not  the  least  compassion  on  him ;  on  the  contrary,  put- 
ting out  their  torches,  they  reinforced  the  clamour  and  reiterated  the 
alarm,  with  such  hurry  and  buatk,  trampling  over  poor  Sancho,  and 
giving  him  an  hundred  thwacks  upon  the  targets,  that,  if  he  had  not 
gathered  himself  up  and  shrunk  in  bis  head  between  the  bucklers,  it  had 
gone  hard  with  the  poor  sfovemor,  who,  crumpled  up  in  that  narrow  com- 
pass, sweated  and  sweated  again,  and  recommended  himself  to  God  from 
the  bouom  of  his  heart  to  deliver  him  from  that  dan^r.  Some  stumbled, 
others  fell  over  him ;  and  one  there  was  who,  gettmg  a-top  of  him  in- 
stalled himself  there  for  a  good  while  ;  thence,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  he 
commanded  the  troops,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice:  **Thi8  way,  breve 
boys;  here  the  enemy  charges  thickest;  guard  that  postern;  shut  yon 
gate ;  down  with  those  scaling-ladders :  this  way  with  your  cauldrons  of 
resin,  pitch  and  burning  oil ;  oarricade  the  streets  with  wool-packs.*'  In 
short,  he  named,  in  the  utmost  hurry,  all  the  necessary  implements  and 
engines  of  war,  used  in  defence  of  a  city  assaulted.  The  poor  battered 
Sancho,  who,  trampled  under  foot,  heara  and  bore  all,  said  to  himself: 
**  O !  if  it  were  Heaven's  good  pleasure  that  this  island  were  once  lost 
and  I  could  see  myself  either  dead  or  out  of  this  great  strait  !'*  Heaven 
heard  his  petition :  and,  when  he  least  expected  it,  he  heard  voices  cry- 
ing: ••Victory,  Victory!  the  enemy  is  routed!  Rise,  signor  governor; 
enjoy  the  conquest  and  divide  the  spoil,  taken  from  the  foe  by  the  valour 
of  that  invincible  arm."  ^-•^  Let  me  be  lifted  up,"  said  the  dolorous 
Sancho,  with  a  doleful  voice.  They  heljped  him  to  rise,  and,  when  he 
was  got  upon  his  legs,  he  said :  •*  May  all  the  enemies  I  have  vanquished 
be  nailed  to  my  forehead.  I  will  divide  no  spoils  of  enemies,  but  entreat 
and  beseech  some  friend,  if  I  have  any,  to  give  me  a  draught  of  wine, 
for  I  am  almost  choked,  and  dry  up  this  sweat,  for  I  am  melting  away 
into  water."  They  rubbed  him  down ;  they  brought  him  wine ;  they 
untied  the  target ;  he  sat  down  upon  his  bed,  and  swooned  with  the  fright, 
surprise,  and  fatieue  he  had  unaergone. 

Those  who  had  played  him  the  trick  began  to  be  sorry  they  had  laid 
it  on  so  thick ;  but  Sancho's  coming  to  himself  moderated  the  pain  ihey 
were  in  at  his  fainting  away.  He  asked  what  o'clock  it  was  ;  they  told 
him  it  was  day-break.  He  held  his  peace ;  and  without  saying  any  thing 
more  began  to  dress  himself,  keeping  the  profoundest  silence.  They  all 
stared  at  him,  in  expectation  what  would  be  the  issue  of  his  dressing  him- 
self in  such  haste.  He  at  last  finished  dressing  himself;  and  by  little 
and  little  ffor  he  was  so  bruised  he  could  not  do  it  hastily),  he  took  the 
way  to  tne  stable,  every  body  present  following  him.  Approaching 
Dapple,  he  embraced  him,  and  gave  him  a  kiss  of  peace  on  the  forehead : 
and  not  without  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said :  ••  Come  hither,  my  com- 
panion, my  friend,  and  partner  m  my  fatigues  and  miseries.  When  I 
consorted  with  thee,  and  had  no  other  thoughts  but  the  care  of  mending 
thy  furniture  and  feeding  thy  little  carcase,  happy  were  my  hours,  my 
days,  and  my  yean.    But,  smce  I  forsook  thee  and  mounted  upon  the 
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towen  of  ambition  and  pride,  a  ihousatid  miMries,  a  thousand  toila,  and 
fonr  thousand  disquleu,  have  entered  into  tny  soul."  While  be  was 
talking  thus,  SancHo  went  on  pnnnelling  his  ass,  without  any  body's  say- 
ing a  word  to  him.  Dapple  being  pannelled,  he  got  upon  bim  with  great 
pain  and  heaviness,  and,  directing  his  speech  to  the  steward,  Ebe  secre- 
tary, the  sewer,  Doctor  Pedro  Recio,  and  many  othera  that  were  present, 
he  said  :  "Qive  way,  gentlemen,  and  sulfer  me  to  return  lo  my  ancient 
libeny ;  sufiiir  me  to  seek  my  past  life,  that  I  may  rise  again  from  this 
present  death.  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  governor,  nor  to  defend  islands  or 
cities  from  enemies  that  assault  them.  I  better  undeisiand  how  to  plough 
■nd  dig,  how  to  prune  and  dress  vines,  than  how  to  give  laws  and  defend 
provinces  or  kingdoms.  Saint  Petei  is  well  at  Rome ;  I  mean  that  no- 
thing becomes  a  man  so  well  as  the  employment  he  was  bom  for.  In 
my  Band  a  sickle  is  better  than  a  governor's  sceptre.  I  had  rather  have 
mv  stomach  full  of  my  own  onion  porridge  than  be  subject  to  the 
misery  of  an  impertinent  physician  who  kilte  me  with  hunger;  I  had 
rather  lay  myaeit  down  under  ibe  shade  of  an  oak  in  summer,  and  equip 
myself  with  a  doable  sheep-akin  jerkin  in  winter,  at  ray  liberty,  than  lie, 
nnder  the  abtvery  of  a  government,  between  hoiland  sheets  and  be  clothed 
in  sables.  Oentlemen,  God  be  with  you,  and  tell  my  lord  duke  that 
naked  was  I  bom,  naked  I  am ;  I  neither  win  nor  lose :  I  mean  that  with- 
out a  penny  came  I  to  this  government,  and  without  a  penny  do  I  quit  it, 
the  direct  reverse  of  governora  of  other  islands.  Give  way  and  let  me 
mss  ;  let  me  begone  to  plaster  myself,  for  I  verily  believe  all  my  ribs  are 
broken,  thanks  to  the  enemies  who  hare  been  trampling  upon  me  all 
night  long." — "  It  must  not  be  ao,  aignor  governor,"  cried  Doctor  Pedro 
Kecio ;  "  I  will  give  your  lordship  a  drink,  good  agaiitat  falls  and  bruisea, 
29* 
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that  shall  presently  restore  you  to  your  former  health  and  TiVour.  As  to 
the  eating  part,  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  amend  that,  and  let  you  eat 
abundantly  of  whatever  you  nave  a  mind  to."— *•  You  puke  too  late  "*," 
answered  Sancho;  ^*I  will  as  soon  stay  as  turn  Turk.  Nay,  nay,  these 
are  not  tricks  to  be  played  twice.  Before  God,  I  will  no  more  continue  in 
this,  nor  accept  of  any  other  government,  though  it  were  served  up  to  me 
in  a  covered  dish,  than  I  will  fly  to  heaven  without  wings.  I  am  of  the 
race  of  the  Panzas,  who  are  all  headstrong ;  and  if  they  once  cry  no,  no 
it  shall  be  in  spite  of  all  the  world  ^.  In  this  stable  let  the  pismire^s  wings 
remain,  that  raise  me  up  in  the  air,  to  be  exposed  a  prey  to  martlets  and 
other  small  birds  ^.  Return  we  to  walk  upon  plain  ground,  with  a  plain 
foot,  and  if  it  be  fiot  adorned  with  pinked  Cordovan  shoes,  it  will  not  want 
for  hempen  sandals^'.  Every  sheep  with  its  like,  and  stretch  not  your 
feet  beyond  your  sheet,  and  so  let  me  begone,  for  it  grows  late.'* 

The  steward  said :  *'  Signor  governor,  we  will  let  your  lordship  depart 
with  all  our  hearts,  though  we  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you,  for  your 
judgment  and  christian  procedure  oblige  us  to  desire  your  presence ;  but 
you  know  that  every  governor  is  bound,  before  he  leaves  the  place  he 
has  governed,  to  dwell  out  his  residence  ^,  When  your  lordship  has 
rendered  account  of  the  ten  days  you  have  held  the  government,  you  shall 
depart,  and  God's  peace  be  with  you." — "  Nobody  can  require  this  of 
roe,"  answered  Sancho,  **  but  whom  my  lord  duke  shall  appoint.  To 
him  I  am  going,  and  to  him  it  shall  be  dven  exactly.  Besides,  departing 
naked  as  I  do,  there  needs  surely  no  other  proof  of  my  having  governed 
like  an  angel." — ^^  Before  Heaven,  the  great  Sancho  is  in  the  right," 
cried  Doctor  Pedro  Recio;  **and  I  am  oi  opinion  we  should  let  him  go, 
for  the  duke  will  be  infinitely  glad  to  see  him." 

They  all  consented,  and  sufiered  him  to  depart,  ofiering  first  to  bear 
him  company,  and  to  furnish  everything  he  aesired  for  the  use  of  his 
person  and  the  conveniency  of  his  journey.  Sancho  said  he  desired  only 
a  little  barley  for  his  ass,  and  half  a  cheese  and  half  a  loaf  for  himself; 
as,  since  the  way  was  so  short,  he  stood  in  need  of  nothing  more,  nor  any 
other  provision.  They  all  embraced  him,  and  he,  weeping,  embraced 
them  again,  and  left  them  in  admiration  as  well  at  his  discourse,  as  at  his 
so  resolute  and  discreet  determination. 

***  Tarde  piacht  (for  piatte)^  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  which  originated  as  follows : 
it  is  related  that  a  stadent,  eating  boiled  eggs,  swallowed  one  so  stale,  that  the 
chicken  was  already  formed  in  it ;  he  heard  it  cry  as  it  passed  down  his  tlinmt. 
and  contented  himself  with  saying  gravely :  ^'  You  puke  too  latg." 

***  There  is  in  this  passage  an  untranslatable  jeu  de  mots  on  nonet^  which  means 
not  pairs  and  no  in  the  plural,  and  parei^  peers. 

^  In  allusion  to  this  proverb :  The  ani  received  wingi  and  the  birdt  ate  themnqf. 

'^Mpargatas,  the  ordinary  covering  of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry. 

"^  In  Spain  and  America,  the  viceroys,  governors,  and  financial  agents  are 
obliged,  on  quitting  their  employment,  to  rende  a  certain  time  to  make  up  their 
accounts. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


WHICH  TSSAT8  OP  XATTEBS    RKLATINO  TO  THIS  HISTORT,  AND  TO  NO 

OTHER. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  adventure  would  end,  the  duke  and  duchess 
resolved  that  Don  Cluixote*s  challenge  of  their  vassal  for  the  cause  men- 
tioned, should  go  forward ;  and  though  the  youn?  man  was  in  Flanders* 
whither  he  was  fled  to  avoid  having  Donna  Rodriguez  for  his  mother- 
in-law,  they  gave  orders  for  putting  in  his  place  a  Gascon  lacquey; 
called  Tosilos,  instructing  him  previously  in  every  thing  he  was  to  do. 
About  two  days  after,  the  duke  told  Don  Quixote  that  his  opponent  would 
be  there  in  four  days,  and  present  himself  in  the  lists,  armed  as  a  knight, 
and  would  maintain  that  the  damsel  lied  by  half  the  beard,  and  even  by 
the  whole  beard,  if  she  said  he  had  given  her  a  promise  of  marriage. 
Don  Gluixote  was  highly  delighted  with  the  news,  and  promised  himself 
to  do  wonders  upon  the  occasion,  esteeming  it  a  special  happiness,  that  an 
opportunity  offered  of  demonstrating  to  their  grandeurs  how  far  the  valour 
of  his  puissant  arm  extended.  Therefore  with  pleasure  and  satisfiictioa 
he  waited  the  four  days,  which  in  the  account  of  his  impatience,  were 
four  hundred  ages.  Let  us  let  them  pass,  as  we  let  pass  many  other 
things,  and  attend  upon  Sancho,  who  between  glad  and  sorry,  was 
making  the  best  of  his  way  upon  Dapple  towards  his  master,  whose  com- 
pany he  preferred  to  being  governor  of  all  the  islands  in  the  world. 

^ow,  he  had  not  gone  far  from  the  island  of  his  government,  for  he 
never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  determine  whether  it  was  an  island,  city, 
town,  or  village,  that  he  governed,  when  he  saw,  coming  along  the  road, 
six  pilgrims  with  their  staves,  being  of  those  foreigners  who  ask  alms 
singing.  And  as  they  drew  near  to  him,  these  pilgrims  placed  themselves 
in  a  row,  and  raising  their  voices  all  together,  oegan  to  sing  in  their  lan- 
guage what  Sancho  could  not  understand ;  only  one  word,  which  they 
distinctly  pronounced,  he  knew  to  signify  altM^  whence  he  concluded  that 
alms  were  what  they  begged  in  their  songs ;  as  he  was,  according  to  Cid 
Ebmet,  extremely  charitiS>le,  he  took  the  half  loaf  and  half  cheese  out  of 
his  wallet  and  gave  it  them,  making  signs  to  them  that  he  had  nothing 
else  to  give  them.  They  received  it  very  willingly,  and  cried :  *'  QueU^ 
Cfueli^*^ — Ml  do  not  understand  you,*'  answered  Sancho;  *«  what  is  it 
you  would  have,  good  people  ?'*  Then  one  of  them  pulled  out  of  his  bo- 
som a  purse,  and  showed  it  Sancho,  whence  he  understood  that  they 
asked  for  money.    But  Sancho,  putting  his  thumb  to  his  throat,  and  ez- 

**  From  the  German  word  ghtU^  which  meant  lilver. 
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tending  his  hand  upward,  gave  them  to  understand  he  bad  not  a  penny 
of  money,  and  spurring  his  ass  he  broke  through  them.  But,  as  he 
passed  hy*  one  of  them  who  had  viewed  him  with  much  attention,  caught 
hold  of  him,  and  throwing  his  arms  about  his  waist,  with  a  ]oud  voice* 
and  in  very  good  Casliiian,  cried :  ^  God  be  my  aid  !  what  is  it  I  see  ! 
Is  it  )X)esibie  I  have  in  my  arms  my  dear  friend,  and  good  neighbour 
Sancho  Panza?  Yes,  certainly  I  have,  for  I  am  neither  asleep  nor 
drunk."  Sancho  was  surprised  to  hear  himself  called  by  his  name,  and 
to  find  himself  embraced  by  the  stranger  pilcrim.  He  viewed  him  earn- 
estly a  good  while,  without  speaking  a  word,  but  he  could  not  call  him 
to  mind.  The  pilgrim  perceiving  his  suspense,  said :  **  How !  is  it 
possible,  brother  Sancho  Panza,  you  do  not  know  your  neighbour  Ricote« 
the  Morisco  shop-keeper  of  your  village  ?'*  Then  Sancho*  observing  him 
more  attentively,  be^n  to  recollect  him,  and  at  last  remembered  him  per* 
fectly.  Without  alighting  from  his  beast,  he  threw  his  arms  about  his 
neck  and  said :  ^'  Who  the  devil,  Ricote,  should  know  you  in  this  disguise  T 
Tell  me  how  came  you  so  Frenchified  ?  and  how  dare  you  venture  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  where,  if  you  are  known  and  caught,  it  will  fare  but  ill 
with  you  ?"—>*  If  you  do  not  discover  me,  Sancho,"  answered  the  pilgTim» 
**  I  am  safe  enoueh,  for  in  this  garb  nobody  can  know  me ;  but  let  us 
go  out  of  the  road  to  yonder  poplar  crrove,  where  my  comrades  have  a 
mind  to  dine  and  take  their  siesta.  You  shall  eat  with  them,  for  they 
are  a  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  tell 
you  what  has  befallen  me  since  I  departed  from  our  village,  in  obedience 
to  his  majesty's  proclamation,  which  so  rigorously  threatened  the  miserable 
people  of  our  nation,  as  you  must  have  heard  '^. 

"**  Cervantes  speaks,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  most  important  of  the  events  that 
he  witnessed,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  Subsequent  to  the  capitulation  of 
Grenada,  in  1493,  a  number  of  Moors,  still  Mussulmans,  remained  in  Spain. 
But  the  missions  that  were  deputed  amongst  them  were  soon  succeeded  by  per- 
secutions; and  finally  a  decree  of  Charles  V,,  dated  the  4th  of  April,  1525,  com- 
manded all  Moors  to  receive  baptism  under  pain  of  banishment.  The  Christians 
converted  by  force  were  thenceforth  called  jiforifcos,  by  which  name  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  old  Cftriitiani.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  more  than  this 
abjuration  was  exacted :  in  1556,  they  were  forbidden  by  a  pragnuUic  the  use  of 
their  own  language,  costume,  ceremonies,  slaves,  baths,  and  even  their  names. 
These  tyrannical  measures,  put  in  practice  with  merciless  rigour,  provoked  the 
long  revolt  known  as  the  AebeUUm  of  the  Moorg^  which  held  in  check  all  Philip 
II.'s  power,  and  was  only  quelled  in  1570,  by  the  victories  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria. 
The  conquered  Moritcos  were  dispersed  over  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Peninsula; 
but  the  fallen  race  continuing  to  increase  and  prosper  through  persevering  in- 
dustry, political  reasons  were  found  for  frightening  those  who  were  not  suffi- 
ciently afSected  by  the  religious  fanaticism  let  loose  against  them.  An  edict  of 
Philip  III.,  decreed  in  1609,  and  executed  the  following  year,  commanded  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  Aforucof.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  of  the  unfor- 
tunate race  were  driven  from  Spain,  and  the  few  who  survived  this  horrible 
persecution  sought  refuge  in  foreign  lands  under  concealed  origins.  Thus  Spain, 
already  depopulated  by  emigrations  to  America,  deprived  herself  (like  France 
at  a  later  period  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes)  of  her  most  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  went  to  swell  the  troops  of  Barbary  pirates  with  which  her  coasts 
were  infested.  (Vide  EtBtd  mur  V  Hittairi  du  Arahn  et  de»  Mont  (f  Etpagnt, 
appendix  to  Vol.  ll.)  Notwithstanding  the  guarded  expressions  of  Cervantes, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  his  sympathy  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  people. 
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Sanch6  consented,  and  Rieote  having  spoken  to  the  rest  of  the  pilgrimst 
they  turned  aside  towards  the  poplar  grove,  which  they  saw  at  a  distance, 
ht  enough  out  of  the  high  road.    They  flung  down  their  staves,  and 
putting  oflTiheir  pilgrim's  weeds,  remained  in  their  jackets.    They  were 
all  genteel  young  fellows,  excepting  Rieote,  who  was  pretty  well  advanced 
in  years.    They  all  carried  wallets,  which,  as  appeared  afterwards,  were 
well  provided  with  provocatives,  calculated  to  incite  to  thirst  at  two  leagues 
distance.    They  laid  themselves  along  on  the  ground,  and  making  the 
grass  their  table-cloth,  they  spread  their  bread,  salt,  knives,  nuts,  slices  of 
cheese,  and  clean  bones  of  gammon  of  bacon,  which,  if  they  would  not 
bear  picking,  did  not  forbid  oeing  sucked.    They  produced  also  a  kind 
of  black  ragout  called  cabial,  made  of  the  roes  of  fish,  a  great  awakener 
of  thirst.     There  wanted  not  olives,  though  dry,  and  without  any  sauce, 
vet  savoury  and  well  preserved.    But,  what  carried  the  palm  in  this 
banquet  was  six  skins  of  wine,  each  producing  one  out  of  his  wallet. 
Even  honest  Rieote,  who  had  transformed  himself  from  a  Moor,  into  a 
German  or  Dutchman,  pulled  out  his,  which  for  bieness  might  vie  with 
the  other  five.     Now  they  began  to  eat  with  the  highest  relish  and  much 
at  their  leisure,  dwelling  upon  the  taste  of  every  bit  they  took  upon  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  very  little  of  each  thing.     Soon  after,  they  all  toge* 
ther  lifted  up  their  arms  and  their  bottles  into  the  air,  mouth  applied  to 
mouth,  and  their  eyes  nailed  to  heaven,  as  if  they  were  taking  aim  at  it ; 
in  this  posture,  waving  their  heads  from  side  to  side  in  token  of  the 
pleasure  they  received,  they  continued  a  good  while,  transfusing  the 
entrails  of  the  skins  into  their  own  stomachs.    Sancho  beheld  all  this,  and 
was  nothing  grieved  thereat.    On  the  contrary,  in  compliance  with  the 
proverb  he  very  well  knew :  When  you  are  at  Bome^  do  as  they  do  ai 
Some^  he  demanded  of  Rieote  the  bottle,  and  took  his  aim  as  the  others 
had  done,  and  with  not  less  relish.    Four  times  the  skins  bore  being 
caressed ;  but  for  the  fifth,  it  was  not  to  be  done ;  for  they  were  now  as 
empty  and  as  dry  as  a  rush,  which  struck  a  damp  upon  the  mirth  they 
had  hitherto  shown.    One  or  other  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  would  take 
Sancho  by  the  right  band  and  say :  **Espagnol%  y  tudesquU  txtto  uno  bon 
compagnoy    And  Sancho  would  answer:  *^Bon  compagnojjura  Di" 
Then  he  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  held  him  an  hour,  without 
his  remembering  at  that  time  any  thing  of  what  had  befallen  him  in  his 
government ;  for  cares  have  commonly  but  very  little  jurisdiction  over  the 
time  that  is  spent  in  eating  and  drinking.    Finally,  the  making  an  end 
of  the  wine,  was  the  beginning  of  a  sound  sleep,  which  seized  them  all, 
upon  their  very  board  and  table-cloth.    Only  Rieote  and  Sancho  remained 
awake,  having  drunk  less,  thouch  eaten  more,  than  the  rest.    They  two, 

going  aside,  sat  them  down  at  the  foot  of  a  beech,  leaving  the  pilgrims 
uried  in  a  sweet  sleep,  and  Rieote,  laying  aside  his  Morisco,  said  what 
follows  in  pure  Castilian : 

*«  You  well  know,  O  Sancho,  my  neighbour  and  friend,  how  the  pro- 
clamation and  edict  which  his  majesty  commanded  to  be  pui3lished  against 
those  of  my  nation  struck  a  dread  and  terror  into  us  all.  At  least  into  me 
it  did,  in  such  sort,  that  methoucht  the  rigour  of  the  penalty  was  already 
executed  upon  me  and  my  children  before  the  time  limited  for  our  depart- 
ure from  Spain.    I  provided  therefore,  as  I  thought,  like  a  wise  man  who, 
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knowing  that  at  tuch  a  time  the  house  he  Kves  in  will  be  taken  from  him, 
secures  another  to  remove  to ;  I  say  I  left  our  town  alone  and  without  my 
family*  to  find  out  a  place  whither  I  might  conveniently  carry  them,  with* 
out  that  hurry  in  which  the  rest  went  away.    In  effect,  I  well  saw,  as  did 
all  the  wisest  amongst  us,  that  those  proclamations  were  not  bare  threat- 
enings,  as  some  pretended  they  were,  but  efiectual  laws,  and  such  as 
would  be  put  in  execution  at  the  appointed  time.     What  confirmed  roe 
in  the  belief  of  this,  was  my  knowing  the  mischievous  extravagant  de- 
signs of  our  people,  which  were  such  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  a  divine 
inspiration  that  moved  his  majesty  to  put  so  brave  a  resolution  in  praaice. 
Not  that  we  were  all  culpable,  for  some  of  us  were  steady  and  true  Chris- 
tians ;  but  these  were  so  few  that  they  could  not  be  compared  with  those 
that  were  otherwise,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  nourish  a  serpent  in  one's 
bosom,  by  keeping  one's  enemies  within  doors.    In  short,  we  were  Justly 
punished  with  the  sentence  of  banishment,  a  soft  and  mild  one  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  but  to  us  the  most  terrible  that  can  be  inflicted.   Wherever 
we  are,  we  weep  for  Spain ;  for,  in  short,  here  we  were  bom,  and  this  is 
our  native  country.    We  nowhere  find  the  reception  our  misfortunes  re- 
quire.   Even  in  Barbary  and  all  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  we  expected 
to  be  received,  cherished,  and  made  much  of,  there  it  is  we  are  most  neg- 
lected and  misused.     We  knew  not  our  happiness  till  we  lost  it ;  and 
so  great  is  the  desire  almost  all  of  us  have  to  return  to  Spain,  that  roost 
of  those,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  who  can  speak  the  language  like  myself, 
forsake  their  wives  and  children  and  come  back  again,  so  violent  is  the 
love  they  bear  it !    Now  I  know  by  experience  the  truth  of  the  common 
saying,  that  *  sweet  is  the  love  of  one's  country.'    I  went  away,  as  I  said, 
from  our  town ;  I  entered  into  France,  and  though  there  I  met  with  a 
good  reception,  I  had  a  desire  to  see  other  countries.    I  went  into  Italy, 
and  thence  into  Germany,  and  there  I  thought  we  might  live  more  at 
liberty,  the  natives  not  standing  much  upon  niceties,  and  every  one  living 
as  he  pleases,  for,  in  most  parts  of  it,  there  is  liberty  of  conscience.    1 
took  a  bouse  in  a  village  near  Augsbui^h,  but  soon  left  it  and  joined  com- 
pany with  these  pilgrims,  who  come  in  great  numbers  every  year  into 
Spain  to  visit  its  holy  places,  which  they  look  upon  as  their  Indies,  and 
a  certain  gain  and  sure  profit.   They  travel  almost  the  kingdom  over,  and 
there  is  not  a  village  but  they  are  sure  of  ffettinff  meat  and  drink  in  it, 
and  a  real  at  least  in  money.     At  the  end  of  their  journey  they  go  off 
with  above  a  hundred  crowns  clear,  which,  being  changed  into  gold,  they 
carry  out  of  the  kingdom,  either  in  the  hollow  of  their  staves,  or  in  the 
patches  of  their  weeds,  or  by  some  other  sleight  they  are  masters  of,  and 
get  safe  into  their  own  country,  in  spite  of  all  the  ofiicers  and  searchers 
of  the  passes  and  ports  where  money  is  registered^.    Now,  my  desi^, 
Sancho,  is  to  carry  ofi!*  the  treasure  I  left  buried,  (it  being  vnthout  me 

**  Another  writer^  contemporary  with  Cervantes^  Christoval  de  Herrera,  had 

said  a  few  years  earlier : *'  We  must  hinder  the  French  aod  Crermans 

from  travelling  through  these  kingdoms  and  taking  away  our  money,  for  all  the 
people  of  this  kind  and  of  this  habit  do  carry  it  away.  It  is  said  that  in  France 
parents  promise  for  dowry  for  their  daughters  what  they  shall  bring  back  fturn 
their  journey  to  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  there  and  back,  as  if  they  were  going 
a  Yoyage  to  the  Indies."     (Jmparo  dt  pobn$,) 
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town  I  can  do  it  with  the  less  danger,)  and  to  write  or  go  over  to  my  wife 
and  daughter,  who  I  know  are  in  Algiers,  and  contrive  how  to  bring  them 
to  some  port  of  France,  and  thence  carry  them  into  Germany,  where  we 
will  wait  and  see  how  Grod  will  be  pleased  to  dispose  of  us.  I  know  for 
certain  that  Ricota,  my  daughter,  and  Francisca  Ricote,  my  wife,  are  Ca- 
tholic Christians,  and,  though  I  am  not  altogether  such,  yet  I  am  more  of 
the  Christian  than  the  iMoor ;  and  I  constantly  pray  to  God  to  open  the 
eyes  of  my  understanding,  and  make  me  know  in  what  manner  I  ought 
to  serve  him.  But  what  i  wonder  at  is  that  my  wife  and  daughter  should 
rather  go  into  Barbary  than  into  France,  where  they  might  have  lived  as 
Christians.'* 

^  Look  you,  Ricote,"  answered  Sancho,  **  that  perhaps  was  not  at  their 
choice,  because  Juan  Tiopeyio,  your  wife's  brother,  who  carried  them 
away,  being  a  rank  Moor,  would  certainly  go  where  he  thought  it  best 
to  stay.  I  can  tell  you  another  thing,  which  is,  that  I  believe  it  is  in  vain 
for  you  to  look  for  the  money  you  left  buried,  because  we  had  news  that 
your  brother-in-law  and  your  wife  had  abundance  of  pearls  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  gold  taken  from  them,  as  not  having  been  registered." 
*'  That  may  be,"  replied  Ricote  ;  ^  but  I  am  sure,  Sancho,  they  did  not 
touch  my  hoard,  for  I  never  discovered  it  to  them,  fearing  some  mischance. 
Therefore,  Sancho,  if  you  will  go  along  with  me  and  help  me  to  carry  it 
off  and  conceal  it,  I  will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns,  with  which  you 
may  relieve  your  wants ;  for  you  know  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  are 
many."-—*'  I  would  do  it,"  answered  Sancho,  ^  but  that  I  am  not  at  all 
covetous ;  had  I  been  so,  I  quitted  an  employment  this  very  morning  out 
of  which  I  could  have  made  the  walls  of  my  house  of  gold,  and,  before 
six  months  had  been  at  an  end,  have  eaten  in  plate.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  I  think  I  should  betray  my  kins^  by  favouring  his  enemies, 
I  will  not  go  with  you,  though,  instead  of  two  hundred  crowns,  you  should 
lay  me  down  four  hundred  upon  the  nail." — **  And  what  employment  is 
it  you  have  Quitted,  Sancho  ?"  demanded  Ricote.  *'  I  left  being  governor 
of  an  island,"  answered  Sancho,  **  and  such  an  one  as,  in  faith,  you  will 
scarcely  meet  with  its  fellow  within  three  leagues." — '*And  where  is 
this  island  T"  demanded  Ricote.  •'  Where !"  answered  Sancho ;  **  two 
leagues  from  hence,  and  it  is  called  the  island  of  Barataria."-— ''Peace, 
Sancho,"  rejoined  Ricote,  '*  islands  are  out  at  sea,  and  there  are  no  islands 
on  the  main  land."— "No!"  replied  Sancho;  "I  tell  you,  friend  Ricote, 
that  I  left  it  this  very  morning,  and  yesterday  I  was  in  it,  governing  at 
my  pleasure,  like  a  Sagittarius.  But,  for  all  that,  I  quitted  it,  looking 
upon  the  office  of  governor  to  be  a  very  dangerous  thing." — "And  what 
have  you  got  by  the  government  ?"  asked  Ricote.  *'  I  have  got,"  an- 
swered Sancho,  "  this  experience,  to  know  I  am  fit  to  govern  nothing  but 
a  herd  of  cattle,  and  that  the  riches  got  in  such  governments  are  jp^ot  at 
the  expense  of  one's  ease  and  sleep,  yea,  and  of  one's  sustenance  ;  for,  in 
islands,  governors  eat  but  little,  especially  if  they  have  physicians  to  look 
after  their  health."— mJ  understand  you  not,  Sancho,"  said  Ricote;  "and 
all  you  say  seems  to  me  extravagant.  Who  the  devil  should  give  you 
islands  to  govern  ?  Are  there  wanting  men  in  the  world  abler  than  you 
are  to  be  governors  ?  Hold  your  peace,  Sancho,  recall  your  senses,  and 
consider  whether  you  will  go  along  with  me,  as  I  said,  to  help  me  take 
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up  the  treasare  I  left  buried*  for,  iD  truth,  it  may  very  well  be  called  a 
treasure.  I  will  give  you  wherewithal  to  live,  as  I  have  already  told 
you.'* — **  And  I  have  told  you,  Ricote,"  reolied  Sancho,  *'  that  I  wiU  not ; 
be  satisfied  that  I  will  not  discover  you,  ana  go  your  way  in  God's  name, 
and  let  me  go  mine,  for  I  know  the  proverb :  *  What  is  well  got  may 
meet  with  disaster,  and  what  is  ill  got  destroys  both  itself  and  its  master.' '' 
*^  I  will  not  ui^e  you  farther,  Sancho,"  rejoined  Ricote ;  '*  but,  tell  roe, 
were  you  in  our  town  when  my  wife  and  daughter  and  ray  brother-in-law 
went  away  ?" — *«  Was  I  ?  ay,^'  answered  Sancho,  **>  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  your  daughter  went  aiK'ay  so  beautiful  that  all  the  town  went  out  to 
see  ner,  and  every  body  said  she  was  the  finest  creature  in  the  world. 
She  went  away  weeping,  and  embmced  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  all  that  came  to  see  her,  and  desired  them  all  to  recommend  her  to 
God  and  to  our  Lady  his  mother.  And  this  so  feelingly,  that  she  made 
me  weep,  who  am  no  great  whimperer.  In  faith,  many  had  a  desire  to 
conceal  her,  or  to  ^  and  take  her  away  upon  the  road ;  but  the  fear  of 
transgressing  the  king's  command  restrained  them.  Don  Pedro  Grego- 
rio*^,  the  rich  heir,  you  know,  showed  himself  the  most  afl^cted,  and  they 
said  he  was  passionately  in  love  with  her.  In  point  of  fact,  since  she 
went  away,  he  has  never  been  seen  in  the  village,  and  we  all  think  he 
followed  to  steal  her  away.  But,  hitherto,  nothing  farther  is  known." 
*'  I  always  suspected,"  said  Ricote,  **  that  this  gentleman  was  smitten  with 
my  daughter ;  but,  trusting  to  the  virtue  of  my  Ricota,  it  gave  me  no 
trouble  to  find  he  was  in  love  with  her ;  for  you  must  have  heard,  San- 
cho, that  the  Moorish  women  seldom  or  never  mingle  in  love  with  old 
Christians ;  and  my  daughter  who,  as  I  believe,  minded  religion  more 
than  love,  little  regarded  this  rich  heir's  courtship." — **  God  grant  it," 
replied  Sancho ;  **for  it  would  be  very  ill  for  them  both.  But  let  me  be* 
gone,  firiend  Ricote ;  I  intend  to  be  to-night  with  my  master  Don  Quix- 
ote."*^* May  God  be  with  you,  brother  Sancho,  said  Ricote;  **my 
comrades  are  stirring,  and  it  is  time  for  us  also  to  be  on  our  way."  And 
then  they  embraced  each  other ;  Sancho  mounted  his  ass,  Ricote  handled 
his  pilgrim's  staff,  and  they  parted. 

*"  Farther  on  he  is  caUed  Don  Caspar  Gregorio. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


OF   WHAT  BEFEL  8ANCH0   IN  THE   WAT,   AND  OTHER  MATTERS  WHICH 

YOU   WILL   BE   DELIGHTED  TO  SEE. 

Late  as  Saocho  staid  with  Ricote,  be  had  not  time  to  reach  the  duke's 
castle  that  day,  though  he  was  arrived  within  half  a  league  of  it  when 
the  night,  somewhat  dark  and  close,  overtook  him.  But,  it  being  sum- 
mer-time, it  gave  him  no  great  concern.  Only  he  struck  out  of  the  road, 
purposing  to  wait  for  the  morning.  But  his  ill  luck  would  have  it,  that, 
m  seeking  a  place  where  he  mi^nt  best  accommodate  himself,  he  and  his 
beast  fell  together  into  a  very  deep,  dark  pit,  among  some  ruins  of  old 
buildings.  As  he  was  falling,  he  recommended  himself  to  God  with  his 
whole  heart,  not  expecting  to  stop  till  he  came  to  the  depth  of  the  abyss. 
But  it  fell  out  otherwise ;  for,  a  little  beyond  three  fathoms,  the  donkey 
felt  ground,  and  Sancho  found  himself  on  his  back  without  having  re- 
ceived any  damage.  He  began  feeling  his  body  all  over,  and  held  his 
breath  to  see  if  he  were  sound,  or  bored  through  in  any  part.  Finding 
himself  well,  whole,  and  in  catholic  health,  he  thought  he  could  never 
give  sufficient  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  extended  to  him ;  for  he 
verily  believed  he  had  been  beaten  into  a  thousand  pieces.  He  felt  also 
with  his  hands  about  the  sides  of  the  pit,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
out  without  help ;  but  he  found  them  all  smooth,  and  without  any  hold  or 
footing.  At  this  discovery  Sancho  was  much  grieved,  especially  when 
he  heard  his  ass  groan  roost  tenderly  and  sadly :  and  no  wonder,  certes, 
for  the  poor  beast  did  not  lament  oat  of  wantonness,  being  all  the  worse 
for  his  fail.  '*  Alas !"  cried  Sancho  Panza,  **  what  unexpected  accidents 
perpetually  befall  those  who  live  in  this  miserable  world  !  Who  could 
have  thought  that  he  who  yesterday  saw  himself  enthroned  a  governor 
of  an  island,  commanding  his  servants  and  his  vassals,  should  to-day  find 
himself  buried  ro  a  pit,  without  any  body  to  help  him,  without  servant  or 
vassal  to  come  to  his  assistance  !  Here  must  I  and  my  ass  perish  with 
hunger,  unless  we  die  first,  he  of  his  bruises,  and  I  of  grief.  At  least,  I 
shall  not  be  so  happy  as  my  master  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  was, 
when  be  descended  and  went  down  into  the  cavern  of  the  enchanted 
Montesinos,  where  he  met  with  better  entertainment  than  in  his  own 
house,  insomuch  that  it  seems  he  found  the  cloth  laid  and  the  bed  made. 
There  saw  he  beautiful  and  pleasant  visions ;  and  here  I  shall  see,  I  sup- 
pose, toads  and  snakes.  Unfortunate  that  f  am  !  What  are  my  follies 
and  imaginations  come  to?  Hence  shall  my  bones  be  taken  up,  when  it 
shall  please  God  that  I  am  found,  clean,  white,  and  bare,  and  with  them 
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those  of  my  trusty  Dapple,  whenc<>,  pprbapa,  it  will  be  conjeetarH  who 
ws  were,  St  leaet  by  those  who  hare  been  infonned  ihai  ^Dcho  Panza 
nerer  parted  from  hia  sn,  nor  bis  bh  from  Sancbo  Pann.  Miserable 
we,  I  repeat,  ri nee  our  ill-luck  trould  not  sufTer  us  to  die  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  among  our  friends,  where,  though  our  misfortunes  had  found  no 
remedy,  there  would  not  have  been  n'antinj;  some  to  regret  them,  and,  at 
our  last  gasp,  to  close  our  eyes  !  O  my  companion,  my  friend,  how  ill 
have  I  repaid  thy  good  aeTTicv*  I    Forgive  me  and  beg  of  fonune,  in  the 
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best  manner  thou  art  able,  to  bring  us  out  of  this  miserable  calamity  in 
which  we  are  both  involved.  I  promise  to  put  a  crown  of  laurel  upon 
thv  heady  that  thou  mayest  look  like  a  poet-Jaureate,  and  to  double  thy 
allowance." 

Thus  lamented  Sancho  Panza,  and  his  beast  listened  to  him,  without 
answering  one  word,  such  was  the  distress  and  anguish  the  poor  creature 
was  in.  Finally,  having  passed  all  that  night  in  sad  lamentations  and 
complainings,  the  day  came  on,  by  the  first  mys  of  which  Sancho  per- 
ceived it  was  of  all  impossibilities  the  most  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  pit 
without  help.  Then  he  began  to  lament,  and  to  cry  out  aloud  to  try  if 
anybody  could  hear  him.  But  all  his  cries  were  in  the  desert ;  for  there 
was  not  a  creature  in  all  those  parts  within  hearing.  Then  he  gave  him- 
self over  for  dead.  The  donkey  lay  with  his  mouth  upwards ;  Sancho 
Panza  contrived  to  get  him  upon  his  legs,  though  he  could  scarcely  stand ; 
then,  pulling  out  of  his  wallet,  which  had  also  shared  the  fortune  of  the 
fall,  a  piece  of  bread,  he  gave  it  his  beast,  who  did  not  take  it  amiss,  and 
Sancho,  as  if  the  ass  understood  him,  said :  '*  Bread  is  relief  for  all  kinds 
of  grief." 

At  length  he  discovered  a  hole  in  one  side  of  the  pit,  wide  enough  for 
a  man  to  creep  through,  stooping.  Sancho  Panza,  squatting  down,  crept 
through  upon  all  four,  and  found  it  was  spacious  and  large  within ;  he 
could  see  about  him,  for  a  ray  of  the  sun,  glancing  in  through  what  might 
be  called  the  roof,  discovered  it  all.  He  saw  also  that  it  enlarged  and 
extended  itself  into  another  spacious  concavity.  On  observing  this  he 
returned  to  where  he  had  left  his  ass,  and  with  a  stone  began  to  break 
away  the  earth  of  the  hole,  and  soon  made  room  for  his  ass  to  pass  easily 
through.  He  proceeded  to  introduce  Dapple,  and  taking  him  by  the 
halter,  advanced  forward  along  the  cavern  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  way 
to  get  out  on  the  other  side.  He  went  on,  sometimes  darkling,  and  some- 
times without  a  light,  but  never  without  fear.  ^*  The  Almighty  be  my 
aid,"  said  he  to  himself;  '^this,  which  to  me  is  a  mishap,  to  my  master 
Don  Q^uixote  had  been  an  adventure.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  taken 
these  depths  and  dungeons  for  flowery  gardens  and  palaces  of  Galiana^; 
and  he  would  have  expected  to  issue  out  of  this  obscurity  by  some  plea- 
sant meadow.  But,  unhappy  [,  devoid  of  counsel  and  dejected  in  mind, 
at  every  step  expect  some  other  pit,  deeper  than  this,  to  open  on  a  sudden 
under  my  feet  and  swallow  me  downright.  Welcome  the  ill  that  comes 
alone !" 

In  this  manner  and  with  these  thoughts,  he  fancied  he  had  gone  some- 
what more  than  half  a  league ;  he  then  discovered  a  glimmering  light, 
like  that  of  the  day,  breaking  in  and  opening  an  entrance  into  what  seemed 
to  him  the  road  to  the  other  world. 

But  Cid  Hamet  Ben-Engeli  leaves  him  there,  and  turns  to  treat  of 
Don  Quixote,  who,  with  joy  and  transport,  was  waiting  for  the  appointed 
day  of  combat  with  the  seducer  of  Donna  Rodriguez's  daughter,  resolving 
to  see  justice  done,  and  to  take  satisfaction  for  the  afiiront  and  injury 

^  Galiana,  aooording  to  tradition,  was  an  Arabian  princess,  to  whom  ber 
father  Oadalifa  erected  a  magnificent  palace  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Tagus,  at  To* 
ledo.     The  ruins  in  the  garden  del  Bey  are  still  called  Galiana's  Palace. 
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oflered  her.  Now  it  happened  that  riding  oot  one  noraing  to  ezereiBa 
and  assay  himielf  for  the  bosineas  of  the  combat  he  was  to  be  engaged  in 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  he  was  now  reining  now  running  Rocioantet  be 
chanced  to  pitch  his  feet  so  near  a  pit,  that,  had  he  not  drawn  the  reins  in 
very  strongly,  he  must  inevitably  have  fallen  into  it.  At  last  Don  Cluixote 
stopped  him ;  and,  getting  a  httle  nearer,  without  alighting,  he  viewed 
the  chasm.  But,  while  he  was  looking  at  it,  he  heard  a  loud  voice  withinv 
and,  listening  attentively,  he  could  distinguish  that  he  who  spoke  from 
below,  said :  **  Ho,  above  there !  Is  there  any  Christian  that  hears  me, 
any  charitable  gentleman,  to  take  pity  on  a  sinner  buried  alive,  an  unfor* 
tnnate  ex-govemor  ?"  Don  Quixote  thought  he  heard  Sancho  Panza's 
voice.  Surprised  and  amazed,  he  raised  his  voice  as  high  as  he  could, 
and  cried :  "  Who  is  below  there  ?  Who  is  it  complains  V* — "  Who 
should  be  here,  or  who  should  complain,'*  replied  the  voice,  **  but  the 
forlorn  Sancho  Panza,  governor,  for  his  sins  and  for  his  evil-errantry,  of 
the  island  of  Barataria,  and  late  squire  of  the  famous  knight,  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha  ?" 

When  Don  Cluixote  heard  this,  his  astonishment  redoubled ;  for  it  came 
into  his  imagination  that  Sancho  Panza  was  dead,  and  that  his  soul  was 
there  doing  penance.  Carried  away  by  this  thought,  he  cried :  ^  I  conjure 
thee,  as  a  Catholic  Christian,  to  tell  me  who  thou  art ;  if  thou  art  a  soul 
in  purgatory,  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  for  thee ;  since  it  is  my  profes- 
sion to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  needy  of  this  world,  I  shall  also  be 
ready  to  aid  and  assist  the  distressed  in  the  other,  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves."— **  So  then,"  answered  the  voice,  ^  you  who  speak  to  me  are  my 
master  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  I  am  sure 
it  can  be  nobody  eise."-^**  Don  Quixote  1  am,"  replied  the  Knight,  ^  he 
who  professes  to  succour  and  assist  the  living  and  the  dead  in  their  ne- 
cessities. Tell  me  who  thou  art,  for  thou  amazest  me.  If  you  are  my 
squire  Sancho  Panza,  and  chance  to  be  dead,  since  the  devils  have  not 
got  you,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God  you  are  in  pumtory,  our  holy 
mother  the  Roman  catholic  church  has  supplications  sufficient  to  deliver 
you  from  the  pains  you  are  in,  and  I  will  solicit  her  in  your  behalf,  so  fiur 
as  my  estate  will  permit.  Explain,  therefore,  without  more  ado,  and  tell 
me  who  vou  arc.—**  I  vow  to  G 


you  arc.  — *•  I  vow  to  God,"  saki  the  voice,  "  and  I  swear  by  the 
birth  of  whom  your  worship  pleases.  Signer  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
that  I  am  your  squire  Sancho  Panza,  and  that  1  never  was  dead  in  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  But  having  left  my  government  for  causes  and  cotm^ 
derations  that  require  more  leisure  to  relate  them,  this  ni^rht  I  £?ll  into 
this  cavern  where  I  now  am,  and  with  me  my  ass,  who  will  not  let  me 
lie,  by  the  same  token  he  stands  here  by  me."  One  would  think  the  aas 
had  understood  what  Sancho  said,  for,  at  that  instant,  he  began  to  bray  so 
lustily,  that  the  whole  cavern  resounded.  «*A  credible  witness !"  cried 
Don  Quixote :  **  I  know  that  bray  as  well  as  if  I  had  brought  it  forth,  and 
I  know  your  voice,  my  dear  Sancho.  Stay  a  little,  and  I  will  go  to  the 
duke's  castle  hard  by  and  fetch  people  to  get  you  out  of  this  pit,  into 
which  your  sins  have  certainly  cast  you."-^*«  Pray  go,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,"  rejoined  Sancho,  «^and  return  speedily;  I  cannot  long  endure  be* 
ing  buried  alive  here,  and  I  am  dying  with  terror." 

Don  Quixote  left  him,  and  went  to  the  castle  to  tell  the  duke  and 
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duchess  what  had  befallen  Sancho  Panza.  On  hearing  this,  his  hosts 
wondered  not  a  little,  though  they  easily  conceived  how  Sancho  might 
fall,  by  the  correspondinsf  circnmstance  of  the  pit,  which  had  been  there 
lime  out  of  mind.  But  they  could  not  imagine  how  he  had  leA  the  go- 
vernment without  tlieir  having  advice  of  his  return.  Finally  they  sent 
ropes  and  pulleys ;  and,  by  dint  of  a  great  many  hands,  and  a  great  deal 
of  labour,  the  donkey  and  Sancho  were  drawn  out  of  those  gloomy  shades 
to  the  light  of  the  sun.  A  scholar  seeing  him,  said :  ^*  Thus  should  all 
bad  «>vemor8  come  out  of  their  governments,  as  this  sinner  comes  out  of 
the  depth  of  this  abyss,  starved  with  hunger,  wan,  and,  I  suppose,  penni- 
less.*' Sancho  hearing  him,  said :  **  It  is  about  eight  or  ten  days,  brother 
murmurer,  since  I  entered  upon  the  government  of  the  island  that  was 
bestowed  upon  me,  in  all  which  time  I  had  not  my  stomach  full  one  hour. 
I  was  persecuted  by  physicians,  and  had  my  bones  broken  by  enemies ; 
nor  had  I  leisure  to  make  perquisites  or  receive  my  dues ;  and  this  being 
80,  as  it  really  is,  methinks  I  deserved  not  to  be  packed  off  in  this  manner. 
But  man  proposes  and  Qod  disposes ;  and  God  knows  what  is  best  and- 
fittest  for  every  body ;  as  is  the  reason,  such  is  the  season,  and  let  nobody 
say :  *  I  will  not  drink  of  this  water;'  for  where  one  expects  to  meet  with 
gammons  of  bacon,  there  are  no  pins  to  hang  them  on.  God  knows  my 
mind,  and  that  is  enough;  and  I  say  no  more,  though  I  could." — ^*Bie 
not  angry,  Sancho,  nor  concerned  at  what  you  hear,"  returned  Don 
duixote,  ^  for  then  you  will  never  have  done.  Come  but  you  with  a  safe 
conscience,  and  let  people  say  what  they  will.  You  may  as  well  think 
to  barricado  space,  as  to  lie  up  the  tongue  of  slander ;  if  a  governor  comes 
rich  from  his  government,  they  say  he  has  plundered  it ;  and  if  he  leaves 
it  poor,  that  he  has  been  a  good-for-nothing  fool." — ^  I  warrant,"  answered 
Sancho,  **that  for  this  bout  they  will  rather  take  me  for  a  fool  than  a 
thief." 

In  such  talk,  and  sqrrounded  by  boys  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  people, 
they  arrived  at  the  castle,  where  the  duke  and  duchess  already  awaited 
in  a  gallery  the  return  of  Don  Cluixote  and  Sancho.  The  latter  would 
not  go  up  to  see  the  duke  till  he  had  first  taken  the  necessary  care  of  his 
ass  in  the  stable,  saying  the  poor  thing  had  had  but  an  indifierent  night's 
lodging.  That  done,  up  he  went  to  see  the  duke  and  duchess,  kneeling 
in  whose  presence,  he  said :  **  I,  my  lord  and  lady,  because  your  gran- 
deurs would  have  it  so,  without  any  desert  of  mine,  went  to  govern  your 
isknd  of  Barataria,  into  which  naked  I  entered,  and  which  naked  I  nave 
left ;  I  neither  win  nor  lose.  Whether  I  governed  well  or  ill,  there  are 
witnesses  who  may  say  what  they  please.  I  have  resolved  doubts  and 
pronounced  sentences,  all  the  while  ready  to  die  with  hunger,  because 
Doctor  Pedro  Recio,  native  of  Tirteafuera,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
island  and  its  governors,  would  have  it  so.  Enemies  attacked  us  by  nic^ht, 
and  though  they  put  us  in  great  danger,  the  people  of  the  island  say  tney 
were  delivered  and  gained  the  victory  by  the  valour  of  my  arm.  Ac- 
cording as  they  say  true,  so  help  them  Gk>d  !  In  short,  in  this  time,  I  have 
summed  up  the  cares  and  burdens  that  governing  brings  with  it,  and  find 
by  my  account  that  my  shoulders  cannot  bear  them,  that  neither  are  they 
a  proper  weight  for  my  ribs,  nor  arrows  for  my  quiver.  Therefore,  lest 
the  government  should  forsake  me,  I  resolved  to  forsake  the  government 
30*  X 
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Testerday  morning,  I  left  the  island  as  I  foond  it,  with  the  same  streets, 
booses,  and  roofs  it  had  before  I  went  into  it.  I  borrowed  nothing  of 
anybody,  nor  set  about  making  a  purse ;  and,  though  I  thought  to  have 
made  some  wholesome  laws,  I  made  none,  fearing  they  would  not  be  ob- 
senred,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  though  they  were  not  made"".  I 
quitted,  I  say,  the  island  accompanied  by  nobody  but  my  donkey.  I  fell 
into  a  pit,  and  went  along  under  ground  till  this  morning,  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  I  discovered  a  way  out,  though  not  so  easy  a  one  but  that,  if 
Heaven  had  not  sent  my  master  Don  Uuixote  there,  I  had  stayed  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  So  that,  my  lord  duke  and  lady  duchess,  lieboid  here 
your  governor  Sancho  Panza,  who,  in  ten  days  only  that  he  held  the 
government,  has  gained  the  experience  to  know  that  he  would  not  give  a 
fiirthing  to  be  governor,  not  of  an  isknd  only,  but  even  of  the  whole  world. 
This  then  being  the  case,  kissing  your  honour's  feet  and  imitating  the 
boys  at  play,  who  cry :  kap  ycu^  and  then  fd  me  Uap^  I  give  a  leap  out  of 
the  government,  and  again  pass  over  to  the  service  of  my.  master  Don 
Q^iixote ;  for,  after  all,  though  with  him  I  eat  my  bread  in  bodily  fear,  at 
least  I  have  my  inside  full ;  and  for  my  part,  so  that  be  well  filled,  all  is 
one  to  roe  whether  it  be  with  carrots  or  paitridges.** 

Here  Sancho  ended  his  long  speech,  Don  Quixote  fearing  all  the  while 
he  would  utter  a  thousand  extravagances ;  and  when  he  saw  him  end 
with  80  few,  he  inwardly  returned  thanks  to  Heaven.  The  duke  cordially 
embraced  Sancho,  and  assured  him  that  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul  he  had 
left  the  government  so  soon,  but  adding  that  he  would  take  care  he  should 
have  some  other  employment  in  his  territories,  of  less  trouble  and  more 
profit.  The  duchess  also  embraced  him,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be 
made  much  of;  for  he  seemed  to  be  sorely  bruised  and  in  wretched 
plight. 

**  We  have  here  a  kind  of  contradiction  to  the  end  of  Chap.  LI.,  where  we 
are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Barataria  still  observe  the  Goiisfi- 
tutum  of  thi  Grtat  Governor  Saneho  Panza,  But  doubtless  Cervantes  was  unable 
to  resist  the  impulse  to  launch  an  epigram  against  the  Spanish  government, 
which  at  that  time  formed  several  laws  and  ordinances  that  it  was  unable  to 
put  in  fi>ioe. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


of  the  prodigious  amd  nbtbr  8b£n  battle  between  don  auixotb 
db  la  mancua  and  the  lacquey  tosilos,  in  defence  of  donna 
Rodriguez'  daughter* 

In  the  end,  the  duke  and  duchess  repented  not  of  the  jest  put  upon 
Sancho  Panza,  in  relation  to  the  goremment  they  had  given  him,  espe- 
cially since  their  steward  came  home  that  very  day,  and  gave  them  a 
punctual  relation  of  almost  all  the  words  and  actions  Sancho  had  said 
and  done  during  that  time.  In  fine,  he  exaggerated  the  assault  of  the 
island,  with  Sancho's  fright  and  departure ;  at  which  they  were  not  a 
little  pleased. 

After  this,  the  history  relates,  that  the  appointed  day  of  combat  came. 
The  duke,  having  over  and  over  again  instructed  his  lacquey  Tosilos 
how  he  should  behave  towards  Don  Quixote,  so  as  to  overcome  him 
without  killing  or  wounding  him,  commanded  that  the  iron  heads  should 
be  taken  oflf  their  lances,  telling  Don  Quixote  that  Christianity,  upon 
which  he  valued  himself,  did  not  allow  that  this  battle  should  be  fought 
with  so  much  peril  and  hazard  of  their  lives ;  and  that  the  combatants 
should  be  content  with  his  giving  them  fair  field  in  his  territories,  though 
in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  which  prohibits 
such  challenges,  without  pushing  the  Bffkir  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Don  QrUixote  repljed  that  his  excellency  might  dispose  matters  relating 
to  this  business  as  he  liked  best,  for  he  would  obey  him  in  every  thing. 

The  dreadful  day  at  last  came.  The  duke  had  commanded  a  spaciouss^^ 
scafibld  to  be  erected  before  the  court  of  the  castle,  for  the  judges  of  the 
field,  and  the  two  duennas,  mother  and  daughter,  appellants.  An  infinite 
number  of  people,  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vilhiges,  flocked 
to  see  the  novelty  of  this  combat,  the  like  having  never  been  heard  of  in 
that  country,  neither  by  the  living  nor  the  dead. 

The  first  who  entered  the  pale  of  the  field  was  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, who  examined  the  ground  and  walked  it  all  over,  that  there 
might  be  no  foul  play,  nor  anything  covered,  to  occasion  stumbling  or 
falling.  Then  entered  the  duenna  and  her  daughter,  and  took  their  seats, 
covered  with  veils  to  their  eyes,  and  even  to  their  breasts,  with  tokens  of 
no  small  concern.  Don  Quixote  presented  himself  in  the  lists.  Awhile 
ader  appeared,  on  one  side  of  the  place,  accompanied  by  many  trumpets, 
and  mounted  upon  a  puissant  steed,  making  the  earth  shake  under  him, 
the  great  lacquey  Tosilos,  his  vizor  down,  and  his  body  quite  stiffened 
with  strong  and  shining  armour.    The  horse  seemed  to  be  a  Friseknder ; 
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he  had  an  expanaire  cheat,  and  waa  a  flea-bitten  my  in  colonr.  The 
valorous  combatant  came  well  instructed  by  the  duke  bis  lord  how  to 
behave  towards  the  Talorous  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha.  He  was  cau- 
tioned in  no  wise  to  hurt  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  endearoar  to  shun 
the  first  onset,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  his  own  death,  which  must  be  in- 
evitable, should  he  encounter  him  full  butt.  Tosilos  traversed  the  Usta; 
and,  coming  where  the  duennas  were,  he  paused  awhile  to  contemplate 
her  who  demanded  him  for  her  husband. 

The  marshal  of  the  field  called  Don  Quixote,  who  had  presented  him- 
aelf  in  the  lists ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  Tosilos,  he  asked  the  duennas 
whether  they  consented  that  Don  Gluixote  de  la  Mancha  ahould  maintain 
their  right.  They  answered  that  they  did,  and  that  whatever  he  should 
do  in  the  case  they  allowed  to  be  well  done,  firm,  and  valid.  By  this 
time  the  duke  and  duchess  were  seated  in  a  balcony  over  the  barriers, 
which  were  crowded  with  an  infinite  number  of  people,  all  expecting  to 
behold  this  dangerous  and  unheard-of  rencounter.  It  was  articled  be- 
tween the  combatants,  that,  if  Don  Quixote  should  conquer  his  adveraary, 
the  latter  should  be  obliged  to  marry  Donna  Rodriguez*  daughter ;  hot 
that,  if  he  should  be  overcome,  his  adversary  should  be  at  bbeity,  and 
free  from  the  promise  the  women  insisted  upon,  without  giving  any 
other  satisfaction. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  divided  the  sun  ^ually  between  them, 
and  fixed  each  in  the  post  at  which  he  waa  to  stana.  The  drums  beat, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets  filled  the  air,  the  earth  trembled  beneath  the 
bones'  feet ;  the  hearts  of  the  gazing  mukitude  were  in  suspense,  some 
fearing  and  others  hq>ing  the  good  or  ill  success  of  this  business.  Finally, 
Don  Quixote,  recommending  himself,  with  all  his  heart,  to  God  our  Lord, 
and  to  his  lady  Duicinea  oel  Toboao,  stood  waiting,  when  the  precise 
signal  for  the  onset  should  be  given.  But  our  lacquey's  thoughts  were 
very  differently  employed,  he  thinkinjr  of  nothing  but  of  what  I  am  going 
to  relate.  It  would  appear  that,  while  he  stood  looking  at  hia  female 
enemy,  he  fancied  her  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life,  and  the  little  blind  boy,  called  up  and  down  the  streets.  Love,  would 
not  lose  the  opportunity  cmered  him  of  triumphing  over  a  vile  heart,  and 
placing  it  in  the  catalogue  of  his  trophies.  So  approaching  him  fair  and 
soflly,  without  any  body's  seeing  him,  he  shot  the  poor  lacquey  in  at  the 
left  side  with  an  arrow  two  yards  long,  and  pierced  his  heart  through 
and  through ;  and  certes  he  might  safely  do  it,  for  love  is  invisible ;  he 
goes  in  and  out  where  he  lists,  without  being  accountable  to  any  body 
for  his  actions.  I  say  then,  that  when  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
onset,  our  lacquey  stood  transported,  thinking  on  her  he  had  now  made 
the  mistress  of  his  liberty ;  therefore  he  regarded  not  the  trumpet's  sound, 
as  did  Don  Quixote,  who  had  scarcely  heard  it,  when,  bending  forward, 
he  ran  against  his  enemy  at  Rocinante's  best  speed.  His  trusty  squire, 
Sancho,  seeing  him  set  forward,  cried  aloud :  *^  Heaven  guide  you,  cream 
and  flower  of  knights-errant !  Giod  give  you  victory,  since  you  have 
right  on  your  side." 

Though  Tosilos  saw  Don  Quixote  making  towards  him,  he  stirred  not 
a  step  from  his  post ;  on  the  contrary,  he  called  as  loud  as  he  could  to 
the  marshai  of  the  field,  who  came  up  to  see  what  he  wanted :  "  Sir,** 
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said  Tonlosy  «<  is  not  this  combat  to  decide  whether  I  should  marry  or  not 
many  yonder  young  lady  ?"-«*•  It  is,"  answered  the  marshal.  ''  Then," 
rejoined  the  lacquey,  «<  my  conscience  will  not  let  me  proceed  any  farther, 
and  I  declare  that  1  yield  myself  vanquished,  and  am  ready  to  marry  the 
gentlewoman  immediately."  The  marshal  was  surprised  at  what  Tosilos 
said,  and,  as  he  was  in  the  secret  of  the  contrivance,  could  not  tell  what 
answer  to  make.  Don  Cluizote,  perceiving  that  his  adversary  did  not 
come  on  to  meet  him,  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  his  career.  The  duke 
could  not  guess  the  reason  why  the  combat  did  not  go  forward ;  but  the 
marshal  went  and  tokl  him  what  Tosilos  had  said,  at  which  he  was  sur* 
prised  and  extremely  angry. 

In  the  meantime,  Tosilos  went  up  to  the  pkce  where  Donna  Rodri* 
guez  was,  and  said  aloud :  **  I  am  willing,  madam,  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ter, and  would  not  obtain  that  by  strife  and  contention  which  I  may  have 
by  peace  and  without  dan^r  of  death."  The  valorous  Don  Ctuixote 
hearing  this,  said :  **  Since  it  is  so,  I  am  absolved  from  my  promise.  Let 
them  be  married  in  God's  name,  and,  since  God  has  given  hery  may  Saint 
Peter  bless  her." 

The  duke  was  now  come  down  to  the  court  of  the  castle,  and,  going 
up  to  To6ik)s,  he  said :  «« Is  it  true,  knight,  that  you  yield  yourself  van- 
quished, and  that,  instigated  by  your  timorous  conscience,  you  will  marry 
this  damsel?" — •*  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Tosilos.  ••He  does  very 
well,"  interposed  Sancho  Fanza,  at  this  juncture,  ••  for  what  you  would 
give  to  the  mouse,  give  it  the  cat,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble."  Tosilos 
was  all  this  while  unlacine  his  helmet,  and  desired  them  to  help  him 
quickly,  for  his  spirits  and  breath  were  just  failing  him,  and  he  could  not 
endure  to  be  so  long  pent  up  in  the  straiffhtness  of  his  lodging ;  they 
presentlv  unarmed  him,  and  the  face  of  the  lacquey  was  exposed  to  view. 
When  Donna  Rodriguez  and  her  daughter  saw  it,  they  cried  aloud :  ••  A 
cheat !  a  cheat !  Tosilos,  my  lord  duke's  lacquey,  is  put  upon  us  instead 
of  our  true  spouse !  justice  from  God  and  the  king^  against  so  much 
deceit,  not  to  say  viilany  !*'—••  Afilict  not  yourselves,  ladies,"  cried  Don 
Quixote ;  ••  this  is  neither  deceit  nor  vilkny ;  or,  if  it  be,  the  duke  is  not 
to  blame,  but  the  wicked  enchanters  who  persecute  me,  and  who,  envying 
me  the  glory  of  this  conquest,  have  tmnsformed  the  countenance  of  vour 
husband  into  that  of  this  person  who  you  say  is  a  lacquey  of  the  duke's. 
Take  my  advice,  and,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  marry  him ; 
for,  without  doubt  he  is  the  very  man  you  desire  to  take  for  your  hus- 
band." The  duke,  hearing  this,  was  read^  to  vent  his  anger  in  laughter : 
••  The  things  which  befal  Signer  Don  Cluixote,"  said  he,  ••  are  so  extra- 
ordinary that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  is  not  my  lacquey.  But  let  us 
make  use  of  this  stratagem  and  device :  let  us  postpone  the  wedding  for 
fifteen  days,  if  you  please,  and,  in  the  meantime,  keep  this  person  who 
holds  us  in  doubt  in  safe  custody.  Perhaps  during  that  time,  he  may 
return  to  his  pristine  figure ;  and  the  grudge  the  enchanters  bear  to  Signer 
Don  Cluixote  cannot  surely  last  so  long,  especially  since  these  tricks  and 
transformations  avail  them  so  little."  —  ••O  sir,"  cried  Sancho,  ••  those 
wicked  wretches  make  it  their  practice  and  custom  to  chance  things  re- 
lating to  my  master  from  one  shape  to  another.  A  knight  wnom  he  van- 
quished a  few  days  ago,  the  Knight  of  Mirrora,  was  changed  by  them 
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into  the  shape  and  figare  of  the  hachelor  Sampson  Camsco,  a  natiye  of 
oar  town  and  our  intimate  friend.  They  have  turned  my  lady  Dukinea 
del  Toboso,  into  a  downright  country  wench.  Therefore  I  imagine  this 
lacQuey  will  hye  and  die  a  lacauey  all  the  days  of  his  life.*'  The  duenna 
Rodriguez'  daughter  now  criea:  '^Let  him  be  who  be  will  that  demands 
me  to  wife,  I  take  it  kindly  of  him  ;  for  I  had  rather  be  lawful  wife  to  a 
lacquey,  than  an  abandoned  mistress  tricked  by  a  gentleman,  though  be 
who  abused  me  is  not  one." 

Finally,  all  these  accidents  and  events  ended  in  Tosilos'  confinement 
till  it  should  appear  how  his  transformation  should  end.  The  yictory 
was  adjudged  to  Don  Auixote,  by  cenerel  acclamation,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  spectators  were  out  of  humour  to  find  that  the  so-much-ex- 
pected combatants  had  not  hacked  one  another  to  pieces ;  the  same  as 
boys  are  soriy  when  the  criminal  they  expected  to  see  hanged  is  par- 
doned, either  by  the  prosecutor  or  the  court.  The  crowd  dispersed ;  the 
duke  and  Don  Cluixote  returned  to  the  castle ;  Toeik)s  was  confined ; 
Donna  Rodriguez  and  her  daughter  were  extremely  well  pleased  to  see 
'  that,  one  way  or  other,  this  business  was  likely  to  end  in  matrimony,  and 
Tosilos  hoped  no  less. 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 


WHICH  RELATES  HOW  DON  QUIXOTE  TOOK  HIS  LEAVE  OF  THE  DUKE,  AND 
OF  WHAT  BEFEL  HIM  WITH  THE  WITTY  AND  WANTON  ALTISIDORA,  ONE 
OF  THE  duchess's  WAITINO  WOMEN. 

Emerging  from  his  apathyy  Don  Auizote  began  to  think  it  high  time 
to  quit  so  idle  a  ]ife  as  that  he  had  led  in  the  castle.  He  imagined  that 
he  committed  a  great  fault  in  suffisring  his  person  to  be  thus  confined,  and 
in  living  lazily  amidst  the  infinite  pleasures  and  entertainments  the  duke 
and  duchess  provided  for  him  as  a  knight-errant,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
he  must  mve  a  strict  account  to  Grod  for  this  inactivity.  He  therefore  one 
day  asked  leave  of  the  duke  and  duchess  to  depart,  which  they  granted 
him,  with  tokens  of  being  mightily  troubled  that  he  would  leave  them. 
The  duchess  gave  Sancho  Panza  his  wife's  letters,  which  he  wept  on 
hearing  read,  and  said :  **  Who  could  have  thought  that  hopes  so  great 
as  those  conceived  in  the  breast  of  my  wife,  Teresa  Panza,  at  the  news 
of  my  government,  should  end  in  my  returning  to  the  toilsome  adventures 
of  my  master,  Don  duixote  de  la  Mancha !  Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  my  Teresa  has  behaved  like  herself  in  sending  the  acorns  to 
the  duchess.  Had  she  not  sent  them,  I  should  have  been  sorry,  and  she 
would  have  shown  herself  ungrateful.  But  my  great  comfort  is,  that  this 
present  cannot  be  called  a  bribe ;  for  I  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
government  when  she  sent  them,  and  it  is  very  fitting  that  those  who  re- 
ceive a  benefit  should  show  themselves  grateful,  though  it  be  with  a  trifle. 
In  fine,  naked  I  went  into  the  government,  and  naked  I  am  come  out  of 
it,  and  1  c^p  say,  with  a  safe  conscience,  which  is  no  small  matter,  *  Naked 
I  was  bom,  naked  I  am,  I  neither  win  nor  lose.' " 

This  Sancho  spoke  in  soliloquy  on  the  day  of  their  departure.  Don 
Q^uixote,  sallying  forth  one  morning,  having  taken  leave  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  the  night  before,  presented  himself  completely  armed  before  the 
castle.  All  the  folks  of  the  castle  beheld  him  from  the  galleries,  and  the 
duke  and  duchess  also  came  out  to  see  him.  Sancho  was  upon  his 
Dapple,  his  wallets  well  furnished  and  himself  highly  pleased,  for  the 
duke's  steward,  who  had  played  the  part  of  the  Trifalcli/had  given  him  a 
little  purse  with  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold,  to  supply  the  occasions  of 
the  journey,  which  I>on  Cluixote  as  yet  knew  nothing  of.  Whilst  all  the 
folks  were  thus  gazing  at  him,  as  has  been  said,  among  the  other  duennas 
and  damsels  of  the  duchess  who  were  beholding  him,  on  a  sudden  the 
witty  and  wanton  Altisidora  raised  her  voice,  and,  in  a  piteous  tone, 
cried : 
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"  Stay,  cniel  knight, 

Take  not  thy  flight, 
Nor  spur  thy  battered  jade ; 

Thy  has le  restrain, 

Draw  in  tlte  rein, 
And  hear  a  love-sick  maid. 

Why  dost  tliou  fly, 

No  snake  am  I, 
Nor  poison  those  I  love : 

Gentle  I  am. 

As  any  lamb. 
And  harmless  as  a  dore. 

Thy  cruel  scorn 

Has  led  forlorn 
A  nymph,  whose  charms  may  Tie 

With  theirs  who  sport 

In  Cynthia's  court, 
Tho*  Venus'  self  were  by. 
**  Cruel  Bireno***!  to  no  purpose  I  woo 
thee, 
Barabbas's  fate  still  pursue  and  undo 
thee**. 

(*  Like  ravenous  kite, 

That  takes  its  flight 
Soon  as 't  has  stolen  a  chicken. 

Thou  bear  St  away 

My  heart,  thy  prey, 
And  leav'st  me  here  to  sicken : 

Three  night-caps  too, 

And  garters  blue. 
That  did  to  legs  belong, 

Smooth  to  the  sight. 

As  marble  white. 
And  iaith,  almost  as  strong: 

Two  thousand  groans, 

As  many  moans, 
And  sighs  enough  to  Are 

Old  Priam's  town. 

And  burn  it  down, 
Bid  it  again  aspire. 
<*  Cruel  Bireno!   to  no  purpose  I  woo 
thee, 
Barabbaa's  iate  still  pursue  and  undo 
thee. 


*'May  Sancho  ne'er 

His  broad  back  bare. 
Fly-flap,  as  is  his  duty; 

And  thou  still  want 

To  disenchant 
Dulcinea's  iigured  beauty. 

May  still  transformed, 

And  still  deformed, 
Toboso's  nymph  remain, 

In  recompense 

Of  thy  oflTence, 
Thy  scorn  and  cold  disdain. 

When  thou  dost  wield 

Thy  sword  in  field. 
In  combat  or  in  quarrel, 

111  luck  and  harms 

Attend  thy  arms, 
Instead  of  fame  and  laurel. 
"Cruel  Bireno  1  to  no  purpose  I  woo 
thee, 
Barabbas*s  iate  still  pumie  suhI  vndo 
thee. 

"  May  thy  disgrace 
Fill  every  place, 
Thy  falsehood  ne'er  be  hid. 
But  round  the  world 
Be  tossed  and  hnrl'd. 
From  Seville  to  Madrid. 
If,  brisk  and  gay. 
Thou  sin'st  to  play 
At  Ombre  or  at  Chess, 
May  ne'er  Spadill 
Attend  thy  will, 
No  luck  thy  movements  blasa. 
Though  thou  widi  care 
Thy  corns  dost  pare. 
May  blood  thy  penknife  ibllow  ; 
May  thy  gums  rage. 
And  nought  assuage 
The  pain  of  tooth  that's  hollow. 
*< Cruel  Bireno)  to  no  purpose  I  woo 
thee, 
Barabbas's  fate  still  pursue  and  undo 
thee. 


While  the  afflicted  Altisidora  was  thus  complaining,  Don  daixote 
stood  beholding  her,  and  without  answering  her  a  word,  turning  his  face 

'"'In  the  tenth  canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioto^  Bireno  abandons  his  mistress 
Olympia  on  a  desert  island.  When  the  latter  awakens,  she  curses  her  perfidious 
lover  and  loads  him  with  imprecations,  like  Dido  at  the  departure  of  JEtieas. 
Hence  Altisidora's  two  comparisons.  [The  reader  will  remark  that  Jarvis  has 
omitted  the  allusion  to  Dido's  imprecations  of  .£neas,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme.    Ed.  D.  Q.] 

"*  "Dus  imprecation  forms  what  the  Spaniards  call  el  ealrilnUo  (the  refrain}, 
and  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  strophe. 
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to  Sancho,  he  said :  **  By  the  soula  of  your  ancestorst  my  dear  Sancho, 
I  conjure  you  tell  the  truth.  Have  you  taken  away  three  night-caps  and 
the  gartens  this  enamoured  damsel  mentions  ?'* — **  The  three  night-caps 
1  have ;  but  as  to  the  garters,  I  know  no  more  of  them  than  the  man  in 
the  moon."  The  duchess  was  surprised  at  the  liberty  Altisidora  took ; 
for,  though  she  knew  her  to  be  bold,  witty,  and  free,  she  did  not  believe 
her  to  be  impudent  to  such  a  de|;ree  as  to  venture  upon  these  freedoms. 
Besides,  as  she  knew  nothing  oi  this  jest,  her  surprise  increased.  The 
duke  resolved  to  carry  on  the  joke,  and  said  to  Don  duizote :  ^  I  think 
it  does  not  look  well.  Sir  Knight,  that,  after  having  received  so  hearty  a 
welcome  in  this  castle  of  mine,  you  should  dare  to  carry  off  three  night- 
caps at  least,  if  not  my  damseFs  garters  besides.  These  are  indications 
of  a  bad  heart,  and  ill  become  your  character.  Return  her  the  garters, 
if  not,  I  defy  you  to  mortal  combat,  without  being  afraid  that  your  knav- 
ish enchanters  should  change  or  alter  my  face,  as  tbey  have  done  that  of 
Tosilos,  my  lacquey,  your  intended  adversary."— ^<  God  forbid,"  answered 
Don  duixote,  ^  that  I  should  draw  my  sword  against  your  illustrious 
person,  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  favours.  The  night-caps 
shall  be  restored,  since  Sancho  says  he  has  them ;  but  for  the  garters,  it 
is  impossible,  since  I  have  them  not,  nor  be  neither ;  and  if  this  damsel 
of  yours  will  search  her  hiding-places,  I  warrant  she  will  find  them.  !» 
my  lord  duke,  never  was  a  thief,  and  think,  if  Heaven  forsakes  me  not, 
I  never  shall  be  one  as  long  as  I  live.  This  damsel  talks,  as  she  owns, 
like  one  in  love,  which  is  no  fault  of  mine ;  therefore  I  have  no  reason 
to  ask  pardon  neither  of  her,  nor  of  your  excellency,  whom  I  beseech  to 
have  a  better  opinion  of  me,  and  once  again,  to  give  me  leave  to  depart." 
**  Pray  Heaven,  Signor  Don  duixote,"  cried  the  duchess,  **  send  you  so 
good  a  ioumev  that  we  may  continually  hear  good  news  of  your  exploits. 
Go,  and  God  be  with  you,  for  the  longer  you  sUiy,  the  more  you  increase 
the  fire  in  the  breasts  of  the  damsels  who  behold  you.  A^for  mine,  I 
will  take  her  to  task  so  severely,  that  henceforward  she  shall  not  dare  to 
transmss  with  her  eyes,  or  her  words." — **  Do  but  hear  one  word  more, 
O  valorous  Don  duizote,  and  1  am  silent,"  rejoined  Altisidora :  *^  it  is, 
that  I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  you  had  stolen  my  garters,  for,  on  my 
conscience  and  soul,  I  have  them  on ;  but  I  ^vas  absent  in  thought,  like 
the  man  who  looked  for  his  ass  while  he  was  upon  his  back."^^  Did  I 
not  tell  you  ?"  cried  Sancho.  **  Oh  !  I  am  a  rare  one  for  concealing  thefts. 
Had  I  been  that  way  given,  I  bad  many  a  fair  opportunity  for  it  in  my 
governmenu" 

Don  daixote  bowed  his  head,  and  made  his  obeisance  to  the  duke  and 
duchess  and  all  the  spectators,  and  turning  Rocinante's  head,  Sancho  fol- 
lowing upon  his  donkey,  he  sallied  out  at  the  castle  gate,  taking  the  road 
to  Saragossa. 
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CHAPTER  LVIIL 


SHOWING  HOW  ADTBNTURBS  CROWDED  80  FA8T  FPON  DON  aUIXOTB»  THAT 

TUfiY  TROD   VPON   ONB   AN0THKR*8  HKEL8. 

On  Don  Cluixote  seeing  bimself  in  the  open  field,  free,  and  delirered 
from  the  courtship  of  Aitiaidora,  he  thought  himself  in  his  proper  element, 
and  that  his  spirits  were  reviving  in  him  to  prosecute  afresh  his  scheme 
of  knight-errantry.  Turning  to  Sancho,  he  addressed  him  thus :  **  Libeity, 
Sancho,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  gifbs  which  Heaven  has 
bestowed  upon  men.  The  treasures  which  the  earth  encloses,  or  the  sea 
covers,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  Life  may  and  ought  U>  be  risked 
for  liberty  as  well  as  for  honour;  on  the  contrary,  slavery  is  the  greatest 
evil  that  can  befall  us.  I  tell  you  this,  Sancho,  because  you  have  ob- 
served the  civil  treatment  and  plenty  we  enjoyed  in  the  castle  we  have 
left.  In  the  midst  of  those  seasoned  banquets,  those  icy  draughts,  £  fan- 
cied myself  starving,  because  I  did  not  enjoy  them  with  the  same  freedom 
I  should  have  done  had  they  been  my  own ;  for  the  obligations  of  relum- 
ing benefits  and  favours  received  are  ties  that  obstruct  the  free  agency 
of  the  mind.  Happy  the  man  to  whom  Heaven  has  given  a  morsel  of 
bread  without  laying  him  under  the  obligation  of  thanking  any  other  for 
it  than  Heaven  itself." — ^  Notwithstanding  all  your  worship  has  said," 
returned  Sancho,  **  it  is  fit  there  should  be  some  small  acknowledgment 
on  our  part  for  the  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold  which  the  duke*8  steward 
gave  me  in  a  little  purse,  which,  as  a  cordial  and  sovereign  balsam,  I 
carry  next  my  heart,  against  whatever  may  happen.  We  shall  not  al- 
ways find  castles  where  we  shall  be  made  much  of;  now  and  then  we 
must  expect  to  meet  with  inns  where  we  may  be  soundly  thrashed." 

In  these  and  other  such  discourses  our  errant  knight  and  squire  went 
jogging  on,  when,  having  travelled  a  little  above  a  league,  they  espied  a 
dozen  men,  clad  like  peasants,  sitting  at  dinner  upon  the  grass  in  a  little 
green  meadow,  with  their  cloaks  spread  under  them.  Close  by  them  were 
certain  white  sheets,  as  it  seemed,  under  which  something  lay  concealed. 
They  were  raised  above  the  ground,  and  stretched  out  at  some  litde  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Don  Cluixote  approached  the  eaters,  and,  having 
first  courteously  saluted  them,  asked  inem  what  they  had  under  those 
sheets.  One  of  them  answered:  **Sir,  under  that  linen  are  certain 
wooden  images,  designed  to  be  placed  upon  an  altar  we  are  erecting  in 
our  village ;  we  carry  them  covered,  that  they  may  not  be  sullied,  and 
upon  our  shoulders,  that  they  may  not  be  broken." — ^  If  you  please,"  an- 
swered Don  Cluixote,  *^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them,  for  images  that  are 
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carried  with  so  much  precaution  must  doubtless  be  good  ones.'' — ^^Ay,  and 
very  good  ones  too,*'  added  another,  ^*  as  their  price  will  testify ;  for  in  truth, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  hut  stands  us  in  above  fifty  ducats.  And  to 
convince  your  vrorship  of  this  truth,  stay  but  a  little  while,  and  you  shall 
see  it  with  your  own  eyes."  Rising  up  from  his  food,  he  went  and 
took  off  the  covering  from  the  first  ^gure,  which  appeared  to  be  a  St. 
Qeorge  on  horseback,  with  a  serpent  coiled  up  at  his  feet,  and  his  lance 
run  through  its  mouth,  with  all  the  fierceness  usually  bestowed  on  it. 
The  whole  image  seemed  to  be,  as  we  say,  one  blaze  of  gold.  **  This 
knight,"  said  Don  Q,uixote,  regarding  it,  **  was  one  of  the  best  errant  the 
divine  warfare  ever  had ;  he  was  called  St.  George,  and  was  besides  a 
defender  of  damsels.  Let  us  see  this  other."  The  man  uncovered  it, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  an  image  of  St.  Martin  on  horseback,  dividing  his 
cloak  with  the  poor  roan.  Don  duixoie  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  it  than  he 
cried:  *'This  knight  also  was  one  of  the  Christian  aa venturers,  and,  I 
take  it,  more  liberal  than  valiant,  as  you  may  perceive,  Sancho,  by  his 
dividing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar  and  giving  him  half;  doubtless  it  must 
have  been  then  winter,  or  he  would  have  given  it  him  all,  so  great  was 
his  charity." — "  That  was  not  the  reason,"  replied  Sancho ;  ••  he  had  a 
mind  rather  to  keep  to  the  proverb,  which  says :  ffliat  to  give  and  what 
to  keep,  require  an  understanding  deep,**  Don  Cluixote  smiled,  and  de- 
sired another  sheet  might  be  taken  off,  underneath  which  was  discovered 
the  image  of  the  patron  of  Spain  on  horseback,  his  sword  all  bloody, 
trampling  on  Moors  and  treading  upon  their  heads.  When  he  beheld 
this,  Don  Quixote  cried :  ^Ay,  marry,  this  is  a  knight  indeed,  one  of 
Christ's  own  squadron ;  he  is  called  Saint  James  Matamoros  ^^*,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  valiant  saints  and  knights  the  world  had  formerly,  or 
Heaven  has  now."  Then  they  removed  another  sheet  which  covered 
St.  Paul  failing  from  his  horse,  with  all  the  circumstances  that  are  usually 
drawn  in  the  picture  of  his  conversion.  When  I>on  Quixote  saw  it  re- 
presented in  so  lively  a  manner  that  one  would  almost  say  Christ  was 
speaking,  and  St.  Paul  answering,  he  said  :  ^^This  was  the  greatest  enemy 
the  church  of  God  our  Lord  had  in  his  time,  and  the  greatest  defender  it 
will  ever  have ;  a  knight-errant  in  his  life,  a  stedfast  saint  in  his  death, 
an  unwearied  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles, 
whose  school  was  Heaven,  and  whose  professor  and  master  was  Jesus 
Christ  himself." 

There  were  no  more  images,  and  so  Don  Quixote  bid  them  cover  them 
up  again,  and  said :  ^  I  take  it  for  a  good  omen,  brethren,  to  have  seen 
what  1  have  seen,  for  these  saints  and  kniirhis  professed  what  I  profess, 
which  is  the  exercise  of  arms,  the  only  difference  between  them  and  me 
being  that  they  were  saints,  and  fought  after  a  heavenly  manner,  and  I 
am  a  sinner  and  fight  after  an  earthly  manner.  They  conquered  Heaven 
by  force  of  arms,  tor  Heaven  suffers  violence  "^ ;  and  I,  hitherto,  cannot 
tell  what  I  conquer,  by  force  of  my  sufferings.  But  could  my  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso  get  out  of  hers,  my  condition  being  bettered  and  my  under- 

"»*  Litemlly  Moor-Slayer. 

"*  Saint  Matthew,  ohap.  ii.  vene  12. 
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Standing  directed  arightt  I  might  perhaps  take  a  better  course  than  I  do." 
-— «*God  hear  him,*'  said  Sancho  to  himself,  *'and  ]et  sin  be  deaf!" 

The  men  wondered  no  less  at  the  figure  than  at  the  words  of  Doa 
Quixote,  without  understanding  half  what  he  meant  by  the  ]aUer.  They 
finished  their  repast,  packed  up  their  images,  and,  taking  their  leare  of 
Don  duixote,  pursued  their  journey. 

Sancho  remained  as  much  in  admiration  at  his  master's  knowledge,  as 
if  he  had  never  known  him  before,  thinking  there  was  no  history  nor 
event  which  he  had  not  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  fastened  down  to  his 
memory.  ^  TrulVf  master  of  mine,"  said  he,  *^  if  this  that  has  happened 
to  us  to-day  may  be  called  an  adventure,  it  has  been  one  of  the  soAest 
and  sweetest  that  has  befallen  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  peregrina- 
tions. We  are  clear  of  it  without  alarm  or  blows ;  we  have  neither  laid 
our  hands  to  our  swords,  nor  beaten  the  earth  with  our  bodies,  nor  are 
we  starved  with  huncfer.  Blessed  be  God  for  letting  me  see  this  with 
my  own  eyes  !'* — ^*  You  say  well,  Sancho,"  said  IX>n  Quixote ;  "  btit 
you  must  consider  that  all  times  are  not  alike,  nor  do  they  take  the  same 
course.  What  the  vulgar  commonly  call  omens,  though  not  founded 
upon  any  natural  reason,  a  discreet  man  will  yet  look  upon  as  lucky  en- 
counters. One  of  these  superstitious  people  rises  and  goes  abroad  early 
in  the  morning,  and,  meeting^  with  a  fnar  of  the  order  of  the  blessed  saint 
Francis,  turns  his  back,  as  if  he  had  met  a  criffin,  and  goes  home  again. 
Another  spills  the  salt  upon  the  table,  and  forthwith  melancholy  over- 
spreads his  heart,  as  if  nature  was  bound  to  show  signs  of  ensuing  mis- 
coances  by  such  trivial  accidents.  The  wise  and  cnristian  roan  ought 
not  to  pry  too  curiously  into  the  councils  of  Heaven.  Scipio,  arriving  in 
Africa,  stumbled  at  jumping  ashore ;  his  soldiers  took  it  lor  an  ill  omen. 
But  he,  embracing  the  ground :  *  Africa,  thou  canst  not  escape  me,'  cried 
he,  *  for  I  have  Qiee  fast  between  my  afros.'  Therefore,  Sancho,  the 
meeting  with  these  images  has  been  a  most  happy  encounter  to  roe."— 
**I  verUy  believe  it,"  answered  Sancho,  **and  I  should  be  glad  if  your 
worship  would  inform  roe  why  the  Spaniards,  when  they  join  battle,  in- 
voke Saint  James  Matamoros,  and  cry :  *  Saint  James,  and  close  Spain ^?' 
Is  Spain,  peradveniure,  so  open  as  to  want  closing  ?  or  what  ceremony  is 
this  ?" — **  You  are  a  very  child,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Cluixote ;  **  take 
notice  that  God  gave  this  great  knight  of  the  Red  Cross  to  Spain  for  its 

Eatron  and  protector,  especially  in  those  rigorous  conflicts  the  Spaniards 
ave  had  with  the  Moors.  Therefore  they  pray  to  and  invoke  him  as 
their  defender  in  all  the  battles  they  fight,  and  they  have  frt^quently  seen 
him  visibly  overthrowing,  trampling  down,  destroying  and  slaughtering 
the  Saracenic  squadrons.  Of  this  I  could  produce  examples  recorded  in 
the  true  Spanish  histories." 

Sancho,  changing  the  discourse,  said  to  his  master :  *«  I  am  anmzedt 
sir,  at  the  assurance  of  Altisidora,  the  duchess's  waiting-woman.  The 
little  blind  god.  Love,  must  surely  hsve  wounded  her  sorely,  and  pierced 
her  through  and  through.    They  say  he  is  a  boy,  who,  though  purblind* 

*"  Santiago,  y  cierroj  Etpana.  Literally,  SaitU  Jamn,  and  attack  Spain.  The 
word  eerrar^  which  formerly  meant  to  attack,  now  signifies  to  close.  Hence 
Sancho's  jen  de  mots. 
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or,  to  say  belter*  quite  blind,  if  he  takes  aim  at  any  heart,  how  small  so- 
ever, bits  and  pierces  it  throufi[h  and  through  with  his  arrows.  I  have 
also  heard  say  that  the  darts  of  Love  are  blunted  and  rendered  pointless 
by  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  maidens ;  but  in  this  same  Altisidora,  me- 
thinks,  they  are  rather  whetted  than  blunted.*' — ^^Look  you,  Sancho," 
ariswered  Don  Q^uixote,  "  Love  regards  no  respects,  nor  observes  any  rules 
of  reason,  in  his  proceedings,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  with  death,  which 
assaults  the  stately  palaces  of  kings  as  well  as  the  lowly  cottages  of  shep- 
herds ;  and  when  he  takes  entire  possession  of  a  soul,  the  first  thing  he 
does,  is  to  divest  it  of  fear  and  shame.  Thus  Altisidora,  being  without 
both,  made  an  open  declaration  of  her  desires,  which  produced  rather 
confusion  than  compassion  in  my  breast.'* — ^  Notorious  cruelty !"  cried 
Sancho,  **  unheard-of  ingratitude !  I  dare  say,  for  myself,  that  the  least 
amorous  hint  of  hers  would  have  made  me  her  vassal.  O !  what  a  heart 
of  marble !  what  bowels  of  brass !  what  a  soul  of  plaster  of  Paris !  But  I 
cannot  conceive  what  it  is  this  damsel  saw  in  your  worship  that  subdued 
and  captivated  her  to  that  degree.  What  finery,  what  gallantry,  what 
gaiety,  what  face  ?  Which  of  these,  jointly  or  severally,  made  her  fall  in 
love  with  you  ?  In  truth,  in  truth,  I  have  often  surveyed  your  worship 
from  the  tip  of  your  toe  to  the  top  of  your  head,  and  I  see  in  you  more 
things  to  cause  terror  than  love.  Having  also  heard  say  that  beauty  is  the 
first  arid  principal  thing  that  enamours,  your  worship  having  none  at  all, 
I  wonder  what  the  poor  thing  was  in  love  with.*' — ^  Look  you,  Sancho," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  **  there  are  two  sorts  of  beauty,  the  one  of  the 
mind,  the  other  of  the  body.  That  of  the  mind  shines  and  discovers  itself 
in  the  understanding,  in  modesty,  good  behaviour,  liberality,  good-breed- 
ing ;  and  all  these  qualities  may  subsist  and  be  found  in  an  ill-favoured 
man.  When  the  aim  is  at  this  beauty,  and  not  at  that  of.  the  body,  it 
produces  love  with  impetuosity  and  advantage.  I  know  very  well,  San- 
cho, that  I  am  not  handsome,  but  I  know  abo  that  I  am  not  deformed ; 
and  an  honest  man,  who  is  not  a  monster,  may  be  beloved,  provided  he 
has  the  qualities  of  the  mind  I  have  mentioned. 

In  such  converse  as  this  they  entered  into  a  wood  not  far  out  of  the 
road,  and  on  a  sudden  Don  duixote  found  himself  entangled  in  some  nets 
of  green  thread,  which  hung  from  one  tree  to  another.  Not  being  able 
to  imagine  what  it  might  be,  he  said  to  Sancho :  **  The  business  of  these 
nets,  Sancho,  must,  I  think,  be  one  of  the  newest  adventures  imaginable. 
Let  me  die  if  the  enchanters  who  persecute  me  have  not  a  mind  to  en- 
tangle me  in  them,  and  stop  my  journey,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  rigor- 
ous treatment  Ahisidora  received  from  me.  But  I  would  have  them  to 
know  that  though  these  nets,  instead  of  being  made  of  thread,  were  made 
of  the  hardest  diamonds,  or  stronger  than  that  in  which  the  jealous  Vul- 
can entangled  Venus  and  Mars,  I  would  break  them  as  easily  as  if  they 
were  made  of  bulrushes  or  yarn.**  He  was  fifoing  to  pass  forward  and 
break  through  all,  when  two  most  beautiful  shepherdesses  presented 
themselves  unexpectedly  from  among  the  trees  before  him ;  at  least,  they 
were  clad  like  shepherdesses,  excepting  that  their  corsets  were  of  fine 
brocade,  and  their  habits  of  rich  gold  lutestring.  Their  hair,  which  for 
brightness  might  come  in  competition  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  hung 
loose  about  their  shoulders,  and  their  heads  were  crowned  with  garlanda 
81  • 
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of  green  laurel  and  red  amaranths  interwoven.    Their  age  aeemed  to  be 
not  under  fifteen  nor  above  eighteen.     This  sight  amazed  Sencho,  sur- 

Erised  Don  Cluixote,  made  the  sun  stop  in  his  career  to  behold  them,  and 
eld  them  all  in  marvellous  silence.  At  length  one  of  the  shepherdesses 
%va8  the  first  to  break  it :  **  Stop,  signor  cavalier,"  said  she  to  Don  Quix- 
ote, *^and  break  not  the  nets  placed  here,  not  for  your  hurt,  but  our  di* 
version.  And  because  I  know  you  will  ask  us  why  they  are  spread,  I 
will  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  ^  a  town  about  two  ieacues  on,  where 
there  are  several  people  of  quality  and  a  great  many  hidalcos,  and  those 
rich,  it  was  agreed  among  several  friends  and  relations  that  their  sons, 
wives  and  daughters,  neighbours,  friends  and  relations,  should  all  come 
to  make  merry  in  this  place,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  these 
parts.  We  form  among  ourselves  a  new  pastoral  Arcadia ;  the  maidens 
dressing  themselves  like  shepherdesses,  and  the  young  men  like  shep- 
herds. Wc  have  learned  by  heart  two  eclogues,  one  by  the  famous  poet 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  the  other  by  the  most  excellent  Camoens,  in 
his  own  Portumiese  tongue.  We  have  not  yet  represented  them,  for 
yesterday  was  the  first  day  of  our  coming  hither.  We  have  some  ^kl<- 
tents  pitched  among  the  trees  on  the  margin  of  a  copious  stream  which 
spreads  fertility  over  all  these  meadows.  Last  night  we  hung  our  nets 
upon  these  trees  to  deceive  the  birds  which  should  come  at  the  noise  we 
make  and  be  caught  in  them.  If,  sir,  you  please  to  be  our  guest,  you 
shall  be  entertained  generously  and  courteously,  for  into  this  place  neither 
sorrow  nor  melancholy  enter." 

The  shepherdess  held  her  peace,  and  Don  Q^uixote  answered :  "As- 
suredly, fairest  lady,  Acteeon  was  not  in  greater  surprise  and  amaxement 
when  unawares  he  saw  Diana  bathing,  than  I  have  been  in  at  beholding 
your  beauty.  I  applaud  the  scheme  of  your  diversions,  and  thank  you 
for  your  kind  ofifers.  If  I  can  do  you  any  service,  you  may  lay  your 
commands  upon  me  in  full  assurance  of  being  obeyed ;  for  my  profession 
is  no  other  than  to  show  myself  grateful  and  a  benefactor  to  all  sorts  of 
people,  especially  to  those  of  the  rank  to  which  your  presence  denotes 
you  to  belong.  Should  these  nets,  which  probably  take  up  but  a  small 
space,  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  I  would  seek  out  new 
worlds  to  pass  through  rather  than  hazard  the  breaking  of  them :  and  that 
you  may  afiS)rd  some  credit  to  my  hyperbole,  learn  that  he  who  makes 
you  this  promise  is  no  less  than  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  if  perchance 
this  name  has  ever  reached  your  earB."-^*Ah !  friend  of  my  soul !"  cried 
the  other  young  shepherdess,  "  what  good  fortune  has  befallen  us !  See 
you  this  gentleman  here  before  us  ?  I  assure  you  he  is  the  most  valiant, 
the  most  enamoured,  the  most  complacent  knight  in  the  world ;  at  least 
unless  an  history  which  goes  about  of  him  in  print,  and  which  I  have 
read,  lies  and  deceives  us.  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  this  honest  man  who 
comes  with  him  is  a  certain  Sancho  Panza,  his  squire,  whose  pleasantries 
none  can  equal." — **That  is  true,"  said  Sancho,  *«  I  am  that  same  jocular 
squire  you  say,  and  this  gentleman  is  my  master,  the  very  Don  Cluixote 
de  la  Mancha  imprinted,  and  historified."— **Ah !"  cried  the  other,  **let 
us  entreat  him  to  stay ;  our  fathers  and  brothen  will  be  infinitely  pleased 
to  have  him  here.  I  have  heard  the  same  things  of  his  valour  and  wit 
that  you  tell  me.    Particularly  they  say  he  is  the  most  constant  and  moat 
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faithfal  lover  in  the  world,  and  that  his  mistress  is  one  Duicinea  del 
Toboso,  who  bears  away  the  palm  from  all  the  beauties  in  Spain."— 
**And  with  good  reason,"  rejoined  Don  Gluixote,  **  unless  your  matchless 
beauty  brings  it  into  question.  But  wearv  not  yourselves,  ladies,  in  en* 
deavouring  to  detain  me,  for  the  precise  obligations  of  my  profession  will 
sutler  me  to  rest  nowhere." 

By  this  time  there  came  up  to  where  the  four  stood  a  brother  of  one 
of  the  young  shepherdesses,  also  in  a  shepherd's  dress,  answerable  in 
richness  and  gallantry  to  theirs.  Thev  told  him  that  the  person  he  saw 
was  the  valorous  Don  duixote  de  la  IVlancha,  and  the  other,  Sancho,  his 
SQuire,  of  whom  he  had  some  knowledge  by  having  read  their  history. 
1  he  gallant  shepherd  saluted  him,  and  desired  him  to  come  with  him  to 
the  tents,  which  invitation  Don  duixote  could  not  refuse :  he  therefore  fol- 
lowed  him.  Then  the  nets  were  drawn  and  filled  with  a  variety  of  little 
birds,  which,  deceived  by  the  cobur  of  the  nets,  fell  into  the  very  danger 
they  endeavoured  to  fly  from.  Above  thirty  persons,  genteelly  dressed 
in  pastoral  habits,  were  assembled  together  in  the  place.  They  presently 
were  made  acquainted  who  Don  duixote  and  his  squire  were,  which 
was  no  small  satisfaction  to  them,  as  they  were  already  no  strangers  to 
their  history. 

They  hastened  to  the  tents,  where  they  found  the  table  Spread,  rich, 
plentiful,  and  neat.  They  honoured  Don  duixote  by  placing  him  at  the 
upper  end.  They  all  gazed  at  him,  wondering  at  the  sight.  In  due 
time,  the  cloth  being  taken  away,  Don  duixote  raised  his  voice,  and  began 
to  speak  as  follows :  ^*  Of  ail  the  grievous  sins  men  commit,  though  some 
say  pride,  I  affirm  that  ingratitude  is  the  worst,  adhering  to  the  common 
opinion  that  hell  is  peopled  with  the  ungrateful.  This  sin,  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  ever  since  1  came  to  the 
use  of  reason.  If  I  cannot  repay  the  good  offices  done  me  with  the  like, 
I  place  in  their  stead  the  desire  of  doing  them ;  and,  when  this  is  not 
enough,  I  publish  them ;  for  he  who  tells  and  publishes  the  good  deeds 
done  to  him,  would  return  them  in  kind  if  he  could.  Generally,  in  fact, 
the  receivers  are  inferior  to  the  givers.  God  is  therefore  above  all,  be- 
cause he  is  bountiful  above  all.  But  though  the  gifts  of  men  are  in- 
finitely  disproportionate  to  those  of  Grod,  gratitude  in  some  measure  sup- 
plies their  narrowness  and  defects.  I  then,  bein^  grateful  for  the  civility 
ofiered  me  here,  but  restrained  by  the  narrow  limits  of  my  ability  from 
making  a  suitable  return,  ofier  what  I  can  and  what  is  in  my  power. 
Therefore  do  I  say  I  will  maintain,  for  two  whole  days,  in  the  middle  of 
this  highway  which  leads  to  Saragossa,  that  these  lady  shepherdesses  in 
disguise  are  the  most  beautiful  and  most  courteous  damsels  in  the  world, 
excepting  only  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the  sole  mistress  of  my 
thoughts,  without  ofience  to  any  that  hear  me  be  it  spoken." 

Sancho,  who  had  been  listening  to  him  with  great  attention,  on  hearing 
this,  cried  aloud :  **  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  persons  in  the  world 
who  presume  to  say  and  swear  that  this  master  of  mine  is  a  madman ! 
Speak,  gentlemen  shepherds,  is  there  a  country  vicar,  though  ever  so  dis- 
creet, or  ever  so  good  a  scholar,  who  can  say  what  my  master  has  said  ? 
Is  there  a  knight-errant,  though  ever  so  renowned  for  valour,  who  can 
ofiier  what  my  master  has  now  ofiered  ?"    Don  duixote  turned  to  San- 
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cho«  and,  with  a  wrathful  countenanco,  aaid :  *«  Is  it  possible,  O  Sancho, 
there  is  anybody  upon  the  globe  who  will  say  you  are  not  an  idiot  lined 
with  the  same,  and  edged  with  I  know  not  what  of  the  rnischievous  and 
knavish  T  Who  gave  you  authority  to  meddle  with  what  belongs  to  me, 
and  to  call  in  Question  my  foU^  or  discretion  ?  Silence,  and  make  no 
reply,  but  go  saddle  Rocinante,  if  he  be  unsaddled ;  then  let  us  go  and 
put  my  ofier  into  execution ;  for,  considering  how  much  I  am  in  the  right, 
you  may  conclude  all  those  who  shall  contradict  me  already  conquered/' 
That  said,  with  tokens  of  indignation  he  rose  from  his  seat,  leaving  the 
company  wonder-stricken,  and  in  doubt  whether  they  should  reckon  him 
a  madman  or  a  man  of  sense. 

In  short,  they  would  have  persuaded  him  not  to  put  himself  upon  such 
a  trial,  saying  they  were  satisfied  of  his  grateful  nature,  and  wanted  no 
other  proofs  of  his  valour  than  those  related  in  the  history  of  his  exploits. 
Don  Q,uixote,  however,  persisted  in  his  design.  Being  mounted  upon 
Rocinante,  bracing  his  shield  and  taking  his  lance,  he  phnted  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway  which  passed  near  the  verdant  meadow.  . 
Sancho  followed  upon  his  donkey,  with  all  the  pastoral  company,  b^ne 
desirous  to  see  what  would  be  the  event  of  this  arrogant  and  unheaid^f 
challenge. 

Don  Quixote  being  posted,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
spoke  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  follows :  *^  O  ye  passengers,  travellers, 
knights,  squires,  people  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  who  now  pass  this  way 
or  are  to  pass  in  these  two  days  following,  know  that  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  knight-errant,  is  posted  here  ready  to  maintain  that  the  nymphs 
who  inhabit  these  meadows  and  groves  exceed  all  the  world  in  beauty 
and  courtesy,  excepting  only  the  mistress  of  my  soul,  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso ;  therefore,  let  him  who  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  come ;  here  I 
stand  ready  to  receive  him."  Twice  he  repeated  the  same  words,  and 
twice  they  were  not  heard  by  any  adventurer.  But  fortune,  which  was 
disposing  his  afliiirs  from  good  to  better,  so  ordered  it  that  soon  after  they 
discovered  a  creat  many  men  on  horeeback,  several  of  them  with  lances 
in  their  hands,  all  trooping  in  a  cluster,  and  in  great  haste.  Scarcely 
had  they  who  were  with  Don  Quixote  seen  them  ere  they  turned  their 
backs,  and  got  far  enough  out  of  the  way,  fearing  that  if  they  staid  they 
might  be  exposed  to  some  danger.  Don  Quixote  alone,  with  an  intrepid 
heart,  stood  firm,  and  Sancho  Panza  screened  himself  behind  Rocinante's 
haunches.  The  troop  of  lance-men  came  up,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
began  to  cry  aloud  to  Don  Quixote :  ^*  Gret  out  of  the  way,  devil  of  a  man, 
lest  the  bulls  trample  you  to  pieces." — ^^*  Rascals,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
*'I  value  not  your  bulls,  though  they  were  the  fiercest  that  Jarama  ever 
bred  upon  its  banks.  Confess,  ye  scoundrels,  that  what  I  have  here  pro- 
claimed is  true ;  if  not,  I  challenge  ye  to  battle." 

The  herdsman  had  no  time  to  answer,  nor  Don  Quixote  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  if  he  would  ;  so  the  whole  herd  of  fierce  bulls  and  tame  kine 
which  are  used  to  precede  them  "*^  with  the  multitude  of  herdsmen,  and 

"*  The  keepers  of  bulls  destined  for  the  arena  guard  them  on  horseback,  and 
use  lances  instead  of  whips.  The  bulls  brought  from  the  pasture  to  the  arena, 
the  night  before  the  fight,  are  led  by  oxen  trained  ibr  the  purpose,  termed  Co- 
be§tro8. 
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.Others  who  were  driviDg  thera  to  a  certain  town  where  they  were  to  bo 
bailed  in  a  day  or  two,  all  ran  over  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  Rocinanie 
and  Dapple,  leaving  them  all  sprawling  aod  rolling  on  the  ground. 
Sancho  remained  bruised,  Don  Quixote  astonished,  E)Bpple  battered,  and 
Rocinanie  not  perfectly  sound.  Ac  length  they  all  got  up,  and  Don 
Quixote,  in  a  great  horry,  stumbling'  here  and  falling  there,  began  to  run 
after  the  herd,  crying  aloud :  "  Hold,  stop,  ye  vile  malandrins,  a  single 
knight  defies  ye  all,  who  Is  not  of  the  dispoeilJon  or  opinion  of  those  who 
say;  ^  Make  a  bridge  of  lilvrr  for  a  Jhjing  enemy.'"  But  the  hasty 
runners  slopped  not  for  this,  and  made  no  more  account  of  his  menaces 
than  of  last  year's  clouds.  Weariness  slopped  Don  Quiiote,  who,  more 
enraged  than  revenged,  sat  down  in  the  road,  awaiting  the  coming  up  of 
Sancho,  Bocinante  and  Dapple.  They  came  up  at  last ;  master  and  man 
mounted  again,  and,  without  turning  back  to  lake  iheir  leaves  of  the 
feigned  and  counterfeit  Arcadia,  and  with  more  shame  than  satisfaction, 
pursued  their  journey. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 


WHBBBDf    n   IISL4TBD    AN   BXTRAORDINART   BVXlfT,   WHICH    BEFBL    DON 
QUIXOTE,  AND  WHICH  HAT  PAB8  FOR  AN  ADYKNTUEB. 

Don  ClvixoTB  and  Sancho  found  relief  from  the  dust  and  weannets 
they  underwent  through  the  rude  encounter  of  the  bulls^  in  a  clear  and 
limpid  fountain  which  ran  in  the  midst  of  a  cool  grove.  Leaving  IDapfile 
and  Rocinante  free  without  halter  or  bridle,  the  way-beaten  couple,  mas* 
ter  and  man,  sat  them  down  on  the  bank.  Sancho  had  recourse  to  the 
cupboard  of  his  wallet,  and  drew  out  what  he  was  wont  to  call  his  sauce. 
He  rinsed  his  mouth  and  Don  Auixote  washed  his  face,  with  which  re- 
freshment they  relieved  their  fainting  spirits.  Don  Quixote  would  eat 
nothing  out  of  pure  chagrin,  nor  durst  Sancho  touch  the  victuals  out  o( 
pure  good  manners,  excepting  his  master  should  first  be  his  taster.  But, 
seeing  him  so  carried  away  by  his  imaginations  as  to  forget  to  put  a  bit 
in  bis  mouth,  be  said  nothmg,  and,  breaking  through  all  kind  of  cere- 
mony, began  to  stow  an'ay  in  his  hungry  stomach  the  bread  and  cheese 
before  him.  *'£at,  friend  Sancho,*'  said  Don  duixote,  ^support  life, 
which  is  of  more  imporuince  to  you  than  to  me,  and  leave  me  to  die  under 
the  weight  of  my  reflections  and  by  the  force  of  my  misfortunes.  I, 
Sancho,  was  born  to  live  dying,  and  you  to  die  eating.  To  show  you 
that  I  speak  the  truth,  consider  me  printed  in  histories,  renowned  in 
arms,  courteous  in  my  actions,  respected  by  princes,  courted  by  damaels, 
and,  after  all,  when  I  expected  palms,  triumphs  and  crowns,  earned  and 
merited  bv  my  valorous  exploits,  this  morning  have  I  seen  myself  trod 
upon,  kicked  and  bruised  under  the  feet  of  fikhy  and  impure  beasts. 
This  reflection  sets  my  teeth  on  edge,  stupifles  my  grinders,  benumbs 
my  hands,  and  quite  takes  away  my  appetite,  so  that  1  think  of  suffering 
myself  to  die  with  hunger,  the  cruelest  of  all  deaths." — **At  this  mte, 
replied  Sancho,  chewing  apace  as  he  spoke,  ^  your  worship  will  not  ap- 
prove of  the  proverb,  which  says:  *Let  Martha  die,  but  with  her  belly 
full.'  At  least  I  do  not  intend  to  kill  myself.  On  the  contrary,  I  mean 
rather  to  imitate  the  shoemaker,  who  pulls  the  leather  with  his  teeth  till 
he  stretches  it  to  what  he  would  have  it.  I  will  stretch  my  life  by  eating, 
till  it  reaches  the  end  Heaven  has  allotted  it.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there 
is  no  greater  madness,  than  to  despair  as  you  do.  Believe  me ;  after  you 
have  eaten,  try  to  sleep  a  little  upon  the  green  mattress  of  this  grass,  and 
when  you  awake  you  will  find  yourself  much  eased." 

Don  Cluixote  complied,  thinking  Sancho  reasoned  more  like  a  phikiso- 
pher  than  a  fooL    **  if,  O  Sancho,"  said  he,  ^  you  would  now  do  for  me 
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what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  my  comforts  would  be  more  certain,  and  my 
sorrows  not  so  great :  it  is  this,  that  while  I,  in  purauance  of  your  advice, 
am  sleeping,  you  will  step  a  little  aside,  and  witti  the  reins  of  Rocinante's 
bridle,  turamg  up  your  flesh  to  the  sky,  eire  yourself  three  or  four  hun- 
dred lashes,  in  part  of  the  three  thousand  and  odd  you  are  bound  to  give 
yourself  for  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea ;  for  in  faith,  it  is  a  great  pity 
the  poor  lady  should  continue  under  enchantment  through  your  careless 
ness  and  neglect."—^*  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  as  to  that,"  rejoined 
Sancho.  ^For  the  present  let  us  both  sleep,  and  afterwards  God  knows 
what  may  happen.  Pray  consider,  sir,  that  this  same  whipping  one*8-eelf 
in  cold  blood  is  a  cruel  thing,  especially  when  the  lashes  light  upon  a 
body  ill-sustained  and  worse  f(^.  Let  my  lady  Dulcinea  have  patience ; 
one  fine  day,  when  she  least  thinks  of  it,  she  will  see  me  pinked  like  a 
sieve  by  dint  of  stripes,  and  until  death  all  is  life ;  I  mean  I  am  still  alive* 
together  with  the  desire  of  fulfilling  my  promise." 

Don  Q^iixote  thanked  him,  ate  a  little,  and  Sancho  much ;  and  both 
proceeded  to  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  leaving  Rocinante  and  Dapple« 
though  inseparable  companions  and  friends,  at  their  own  discretion  and 
without  control,  to  feed  upon  the  rich  thick  grass  with  which  that  meadow 
abounded.  The  sleepers  awoke  somewhat  of  the  latest.  They  mounted 
again  and  pursued  their  journey,  hastening  to  reach  an  inn  which  seemed 
to  be  about  a  league  off,  I  say  an  inn,  because  Don  Cluixote  called  it  so, 
contrary  to  his  custom  of  calling  all  inns  castles.  They  arrived  at  it,  and 
demanded  of  the  host  if  he  had  any  lodging.  He  answered  that  he  had, 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  entertainment  that  was  to  be  found  even  in 
Saragossa.  Thev  both  alighted,  and  Sancho  secured  his  baggage  in  a 
chamber  of  which  the  landlord  gave  him  the  key.  He  took  the  beasts  to 
the  stable,  gave  them  their  allowance,  and  giving  particular  thanks  to 
Heaven  that  this  inn  had  not  been  taken  by  his  master  for  a  castle,  went 
to  see  what  commands  Don  Quixote,  who  was  seated  upon  a  stone  bench, 
had  for  him. 

Supper-time  came,  and  they  betook  them  to  their  chamber.  Sancho 
asked  the  host  what  he  had  to  give  them  for  supper.  The  host  answered : 
**  Your  mouth  shall  be  measured,  and  you  may  call  for  whatever  you 
please.  This  inn  is  amply  provided,  as  far  as  birds  of  the  air,  fowls  of 
the  earth,  and  fishes  of  the  sea  go.'*~-'«  There  is  no  need  of  quite  so 
much,"  answered  Sancho ;  *<  roast  us  but  a  couple  of  chickens  and  we 
sfaail  have  enough,  for  my  master  has  a  delicate  appetite,  and  I  am  no 
gluuon."  The  host  replied  he  had  no  chickens,  for  the  kites  had  de- 
voured them.  ^'Then  order  a  pullet,  signer  host,"  quoth  Sancho,  ««to  be 
roasted,  and  see  that  it  be  tender."~-^*A  pullet.  Holy  Virgin !"  exclaimed 
the  host ;  ^nruly,  truly,  I  sent  above  fifty  yesterday  to  the  city  to  be  sold  ; 
but,  excepting  pullets,  ask  for  whatever  you  will." — ^*  If  it  be  so,"  return- 
ed Sancho,  *'  veal  or  kid  cannot  be  wanting."  —  **  There  is  none  in  the 
house  at  present,"  answered  the  host,  *<  for  it  is  all  made  an  end  of;  but 
next  week,  there  will  be  enough  and  to  spare."  — •  **  We  ere  much  the 
nearer  for  that,"  answered  Sancho ;  ^  L  will  lay  a  wager  all  these  defi- 
ciencies will  be  made  up  with  a  superabundance  of  bacon  and  e^gs."^ 
**  Before  Heaven,"  answered  the  host,  ^  my  guest  has  an  admirable  guess 
with  him !    I  told  him  I  had  neither  pullets  nor  hens,  and  he  would  have 
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me  have  eggs !  Talk  of  other  delicacies,  but  ask  no  more  for  eggs.*' — 
**  Body  of  me !  let  us  come  to  something,*'  cried  Sancbo ;  **  tell  me  ia 
short  what  you  have,  and  lay  aside  your  flourishings,  master  host."— > 
**  Signer  guest,"  said  the  inn-keeper,  ^  what  I  really  and  truly  have  is  a 
pair  of  cow-heels  that  look  like  calves-feet,  or  a  pair  of  cakes-feet  that 
took  like  cow-heels.  They  are  in  the  saucepan,  seasoned  with  peas, 
onions  and  bacon,  and  at  this  very  minute  are  crying:  *Come  eat  me, 
come  eat  me.*  ** — **  I  mark  them  for  my  own,  from  this  moment,"  cried 
Bancho,  ^and  let  nobody  touch  them;  I  will  pay  more  for  them  than 
another  shall,  because  I  could  wish  for  nothing  that  I  like  better ;  and  I 
care  not  a  fig  what  heels  they  are,  so  they  are  not  hoofs."  —  **  Nobody 
ahall  touch  them,"  answered  the  host ;  ^  for  some  other  guests  in  the 
house,  out  of  pure  gentility,  bring  their  own  cook,  their  caterer  and  their 
provisions  with  them."  —  **If  gentility  be  the  business,*'  said  Sancho, 
**  nobody  is  more  a  gentleman  than  my  master ;  but  the  calling  he  is  of 
allows  of  no  catering  or  butlering.  Alas!  we  are  often  compelled  to 
caulk  it  out  in  the  midst  of  a  green  field,  and  fill  our  bellies  with  acorns 
and  medlars.**  This  discourse  Sancho  held  with  the  inn-keeper,  not 
caring  to  answer  him  any  farther,  though  the  other  had  already  asked 
him  of  what  calling  or  employment  his  master  was.  Supper-time  being 
come,  Don  Quixote  withdrew  to  his  chamber ;  the  host  brought  the  flesh- 
pot  just  as  it  was,  and  fairly  sat  himself  down  to  supper. 

It  seems  that  in  the  room  next  to  that  where  Don  Quixote  was,  and 
divided  only  by  a  partition  of  lath,  Don  Quixote  presently  heard  some- 
body say  :  **  By  your  life.  Signer  Don  Greronimo,  while  supper  is  geuing 
ready,  let  us  read  another  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Nlancha."  No  sooner  did  Don  Quixote  hear  himself  named,  than  up 
he  stood,  and  with  an  attentive  ear,  listened  to  their  discourse.  He  heanl 
the  Don  Geronimo  answer:  **  Why,  Signer  Don  Juan,  would  you  have 
us  read  such  absurdities?  Whoever  has  read  the  first  part  of  the  history 
of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  cannot  possibly  be  pleased  with  reading 
the  second." — **  For  all  that,"  said  Don  Juan,  **  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
read  it;  there  is  no  book  so  bad  but  it  has  something  good  in  it.  What 
displeases  me  most  in  it  is,  that  the  author  describes  Don  Quixote  as  no 
loncfer  in  love  with  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  •*." 

When  Don  Quixote  overheard  this,  full  of  wrath  and  indignation,  he 
raised  his  voice  and  cried :  ^  Whoever  shall  say  that  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha  has  forgotten  or  can  forget  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  I  will  mnke  him 
know,  with  equal  arms,  that  he  is  very  wide  of  the  truth ;  for  neither  can 
the  peerless  Dulcinea  be  forgotten,  nor  is  Don  Quixote  capable  of  forget- 
ting.    His  motto,  is  constancy,  and  his  profession  is  to  preserve  it  with 

'"Cervantes  here  speaks  of  the  impertinent  continuation  of  the  Don  Quixoi4, 
composed  by  an  Aragonese  author  who  concealed  his  real  designation  under  the 
name  of  the  licentiate  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avallaneda,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance while  he  was  himself  writing  the  second  part.  Avallaneda  in  fact  describes 
Don  Quixote  as  having  renounced  his  passion,  in  Chapter  IV.,  VI.,  VII L,  XIL 
and  XIII.  He  bad  said  in  bis  third  chapter :  **  Don  Quixote  concluded  his  inter- 
.viow  witli  Sancho  by  saying  that  he  was  resolved  to  repair  to  Saragossa  to  the 
jousts,  and  that  be  thought  of  forgetting  the  ungrateful  Inianta  Dulcinea  del  To- 
boso, to  seek  another  mistress." 
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sweetness,  and  without  doings  himself  any  yiolence." — ^  Who  is  it  that 
answers  us  I"  demanded  one  in  the  other  room.  ^  Who  should  it  he,*' 
replied  Sancho,  **  but  Don  Auixote  de  la  Mancha  himself,  who  will  make 
good  all  he  says,  and  all  he  shall  say,  for  a  good  paymaster  is  in  pain  for 
no  pawn." 

Scarcely  had  Sancho  said  this,  when  into  the  room  came  two  gemlemea 
(for  such  they  seemed  to  be),  and  one  of  them,  throwing  his  arms  about 
Don  Quixote  s  neck,  said :  ^  Your  presence  can  neither  belie  your  name, 
nor  your  name  do  otherwise  than  credit  your  presence.  Doubtless,  signer, 
you  are  the  true  Don  Gtuixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  north  and  morning  star 
of  knight-errantry,  in  spite  of  him  who  has  endeavoured  to  usurp  your 
name  and  annihikte  your  exploits,  as  the  author  of  this  book  I  here  give 
you  has  done.'*  At  the  same  time  he  put  a  book  that  his  companion  held 
mto  Don  Quixote's  hand.  The  knight  took  it,  and  without  answering  a 
word,  besan  to  turn  over  the  leaves :  presently  after  he  returned  it,  saying : 
**  In  the  utde  I  have  seen,  I  have  found  three  things  in  this  author  tl^ 
deserve  reprehension.  The  first  is,  some  words  I  have  read  in  the  pro- 
logue'^; the  next,  that  the  language  is  Aragonian,  for  he  sometimes 
writes  without  articles ;  the  third,  which  chiefly  convicts  him  of  ignorance, 
is  that  he  errs  and  deviates  from  the  truth  in  a  principal  point  of  the  his- 
tory. He  says  in  effect  that  the  wife  of  my  squire,  Sancho  Panza,  is 
called  Mary  Gutierrez  ^^^  whereas  that  is  not  her  name,  but  Teresa  Pan- 
za ;  and  he  who  errs  in  so  principal  a  point  may  very  well  be  supposed 
to  be  mistaken  in  the  rest  ot  the  history.** — ^^  Prettily  done,  indeed,  of  this 
same  historian !"  cried  Sancho ;  '*  he  must  be  well  informed,  truly,  of  our 
adventures,  since  he  calls  Teresa  Panza,  my  wife,  Mary  Gutierrez! 
Take  the  book  again,  sir,  and  see  whether  I  am  in  it,  and  whether  he  has 
changed  my  name."^-**  By  what  you  say,  friend,"  said  Don  Geronimo, 
**  without  doubt  you  are  Sancho  Panza,  Don  Quixote's  squire." — ''  I  am 
so,"  answered  Sancho,  **  and  value  myself  upon  it." — ^*  In  faith,  then," 
said  the  gentleman,  ^  this  modern  author  does  not  treat  you  with  thieit 
decency  which  seems  agreeable  to  your  person.  He  describes  you  a 
glutton  and  a  simpleton,  and  not  at  all  pleasant,  and  quite  a  different 
Sancho  from  him  described  in  the  first  part  of  your  master's  history."—^ 
<*  God  forgive  him,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  he  might  have  let  me  alone  ii^ 
my  comer,  without  remembering  me  at  all ;  for  let  him  who  knows  the 
instrument  play  on  it,  and  Saint  Peter  is  nowhere  so  well  as  at  Rome." 

The  two  gentlemen  invited  Don  Quixote  to  step  to  their  chamber  and 
sup  with  them,  well  knowing  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  inn  fit 
for  his  entertainment.  Don  Quixote,  who  was  always  courteous,  conde- 
scended to  their  request  and  supped  with  them,  ^ncho  stayed  behind 
with  the  flesh-pot,  cum  mero  mixto  imperio ;  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  by  him  sat  down  the  innkeeper,  as  fond  of  the  cow- 
heels  as  Sancho  himself. 

While  they  were  at  supper,  Don  Juan  asked  Don  Quixote  what  news 
he  had  of  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  whether  she  was  married,  whether 

*"  These  are  grosst/  injurious  expressions  addressed  directly  to  Cervantes. 
""  Cervantes  forgets  that  he  himself  gave  her  this  name  in  the  first  part)  and 
that  he  calls  her  Juana  Gutierrez  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second. 
VOL.  II.— 32 
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y«t  brought  to  bed  or  with  child,  or  if,  continuing  a  nmiden.  the  still  re- 
membered with  the  reserve  of  her  modesty  and  good  deooram,  the  arooroos 
inclinations  of  Si^or  Don  Cluixote.  **  Dukinea,*'  replied  I>oa  Claix- 
ote,  ^  is  still  a  maiden,  and  my  inclinations  are  more  constant  than  ever ; 
our  correspondence  upon  the  old  footing ;  her  beauty  transformed  into  the 
visage  of  a  coarse  oountry*weoch.*'  Tiien  he  recounted  every  parucular 
of  the  enchantment  of  Duicinea,  and  what  had  befallen  him  in  the  cavern 
of  Montesinos,  with  the  direction  the  sage  Merlin  had  given  him  for 
her  disenchantment,  namely  Sancho's  flagellation.  Great  was  the  satis- 
faction the  two  gentlemen  received  to  hear  Don  Quixote  relate  the  strange 
adventures  of  his  history.  They  wondered  equally  at  his  extravagances 
and  at  his  elegant  manner  of  telling  them.  One  while  they  befd  him 
for  a  wise  man,  then  for  a  fool,  nor  could  they  determine  what  degree  to 
assign  him  between  discretion  and  folly. 

6ancho  made  an  end  of  supper,  and,  leaving  the  innkeeper  more  than 
half  tipsy,  he  went  to  the  chamber  where  his  master  was,  and  said  as  he 
entered :  **  May  I  die,  gentlemen,  if  the  author  of  this  book  you  have  goc 
has  a  mind  he  and  I  should  eat  a  good  meal  together.  I  hope  at  kSsU 
amce,  as  you  say,  he  calls  me  glutton,  he  does  not  call,  me  dnmkard  too.** 
-^*  Ay,  marry,  does  be,"  answered  Don  Qeronimo ;  **  I  do  not  ivmember 
after  what  manner,  though  I  know  the  expressions  carried  but  an  ill  sound, 
and  were  fiilse  into  the  bargain,  as  I  see  plainly  by  the  countenance  of 
honest  Sancho  here  present.  *-—*«  Believe  me,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  San- 
cho,  ^  that  the  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote  of  that  history  are  not  the  same 
with  those  of  the  book  composed  by  Cid  Hamet  Ben  Engeli,  who  are  us: 
my  master  valiant,  discreet,  and  in  love ;  and  I,  simple,  pleasant,  and 
neither  a  glutton,  nor  a  drunkard."—**  1  believe  it,"  returned  Don  Juan : 
*<and  if  it  were  possible,  it  should  be  ordered  that  none  dare  to  treat  of 
matters  relating  to  Don  Cluixote  but  Cid  Hamet,  bis  first  author,  the  same 
as  Alexander  commanded  that  none  should  dare  to  draw  bis  picture  but 
Apelles." — **  Draw  me  who  will,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  but  let  him  not 
abuse  me ;  for  patience  is  apt  to  fail  when  it  is  overladen  with  injuries." 
— ^  None,"  added  Don  Juan,  **  can  be  offered  Signor  Don  Quixote  that 
he  cannot  revenge,  unless  he  wards  it  oiT  with  the  buckler  of  his  patience, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  strong  and  great." 

In  these  and  the  like  discourses  they  spent  great  part  of  the  niffht ;  and 
though  Don  Juan  bad  a  mind  Don  Quixote  should  read  more  of  the  book, 
to  see  what  it  treated  of,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon.  He  made  an- 
swer that  he  deemed  it  as  read,  that  be  pronounced  it  to  be  foolish,  and 
that  he  was  unwilling  its  author  should  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  he 
had  read  it,  if  peradventure  he  might  come  to  hear  he  bad  had  it  in  his 
hands.  **  Besides,"  he  added,  **the  thoughts  and  still  more  the  eyes, 
ought  to  be  turned  from  everything  obscene  and  ridiculous  *"."  They 
asked  him  which  way  he  intended  to  bend  his  course.  He  answered  to 
Saragossa,  to  be  present  at  the  jousts  for  armour,  which  are  held  every 
year  in  that  city.  Don  Juan  told  him  how  the  new  history  related,  that 
Don  Quixote,  whoever  he  was,  had  been  there  at  a  ring-race,  and  that  the 

^  These  obscene  and  ridiculouf  details  are  found  principally  in  chapters  XT., 
XVL,  XVII.,  XVUI.  and  XIX. 
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deacriptioQ  thereof  was  defecdye  in  the  contrivance,  mean  and  low  in  the 
style,  miserablv  poor  in  description;  finally,  rich  only  in  simplicities^. 
'*  In  that  case,'^an8wered  Don  Cluizote,  **  I  will  not  set  a  foot  in  Saiagossat 
and  so  I  will  expose  to  the  world  the  falsity  of  this  modern  historiographer, 
and  all  people  will  plainly  perceive  I  am  not  the  t)on  duizote  he  speaks 
of." — ^  You  will  do  very  well,"  said  Don  Greronimo ;  •*  and  there  are  to 
be  other  jousts  at  Barcelona,  where  Signor  Don  Cluizote  may  display  his 
valour.** — ^'  It  is  my  intention  so  to  do,"  said  Don  duizoCe ;  **  but  be  pleai^ 
ed,  gentlemen,  to  give  me  leave,  for  it  is  time  to  so  to  bed,  and  place  me 
among  the  number  of  your  best  friends  and  faithful  servants.*'— ^*And  me 
too,"  added  Sancho,  ^  perhaps  t  may  be  good  for  something.*' 

Having  taken  leave  of  one  another,  Don  duixote  and  Sancho  retired  to 
their  chamber,  leaving  Don  Juan  and  Don  Qeronimo  astonished  at  the 
mixture  they  had  displayed  of  wit  and  madness.  They  verily  believed 
these  were  the  true  Don  Q,uixote  and  Sancho^  and  not  those  described  by 
the  Aragonese  author. 

Don  Quixote  got  up  very  early ;  and  tapping  at  the  partition  of  the 
other  room,  he  again  txide  his  new  friends  sidieu ;  Sancho  paid  the  inn- 
keeper most  magnificently,  and  advised  him  to  brag  less  of  the  provisions 
of  his  inn,  or  to  provide  it  better  in  future, 

"*  The  desciiption  of  this  ring-race  is  in  chapter  XI. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 


OF   WHAT  BBFEL  DON  QUIXOTB  IN  HIS  WAT  TO  BARCELONA. 

It  was  a  delightfully  cool  morning,  and  the  day  oromised  to  be  so  too, 
when  Don  Auixote  left  the  inn,  alter  having  learned  which  was  the  most 
direct  road  to  Barcelona,  without  going  to  ^ragossa,  so  great  was  his  de« 
aire  to  sive  the  lie  to  that  new  historian,  who,  it  was  said,  had  abused  him 
so  much.  Now  it  happened  that  in  six  whole  days,  nothing  fell  out  woith 
petting  down  in  writing.  At  the  end  of  these  six  days,  as  they  were  going 
out  of  the  road,  night  overtook  them  amonff  some  shady  oaks  or  cork- 
trees $  for  on  this  l^ad  Cid  Hamet  does  not  ^Merve  that  punctuality  he  is 
wont  to  do  in  other  matters.  Master  and  man  alighted  from  their  beasts, 
and,  seating  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  8ancho,  who  had  had  his 
aflemoon's  collation  that  day,  entered  abruptly  the  gates  of  sleep.  But 
Don  Quixote,  whose  imagination,  much  more  than  hunger,  kept  him 
waking,  could  not  close  his  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  hurried  in 
thought  to  and  from  a  thousand  places.  Now  he  fancied  himself  in  the 
cavern  of  Montesinos,  now  that  he  saw  Dulcinea,  transformed  into  a 
country-wench,  mount  upon  her  ass  at  a  spring ;  the  next  moment  he 
&nciea  he  heard  the  words  of  the  sage  Merhn,  declaring  to  him  the  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  and  the  despatch  necessary  for  the  disenchantment 
of  Dulcinea,  He  was  ready  to  run  mad  to  see  the  lukewarmness  and 
little  charity  of  his  squire  Sancho,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  ^ven  himself 
five  lashes  only,  a  poor  and  miserably  disproportionate  number  compared 
to  the  infinite  multitude  that  still  remained  due.  These  reflections  caused 
him  so  much  chagrin  and  indignation,  that  he  spoke  thus  to  himself:  **  If 
Alexander  the  Great  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  saying:  'To  cut  is  the  same 
as  to  untie,'  and  became,  nevertheless,  universal  lord  of  all  Asia,  the  same 
neither  more  nor  less  may  happen  now,  in  the  disenchantment  of  Dul- 
cinea, if  I  should  whip  Sancho  whether  he  will  or  not.  If,  in  efieci,  the 
condition  of  this  remedy  consists  in  Sancho's  receiving  upwards  of  three 
thousand  lashes,  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  gives  them  himself,  or  some- 
body else  for  him  ?  all  the  question  lies  in  his  receiving  them,  come  from 
what  hand  they  will." 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  approached  Sancho,  having  first 
(aken  Rocinante's  reins  and  adjusted  them  so  that  he  might  lash  him  with 
them,  and  bec^an  to  untruss  his  points,  though  it  is  generally  thought  that 
he  had  none  but  that  before,  which  kept  up  his  breeches.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  begun  than  Sancho  awoke,  and  said,  with  staring  eyes :  ^  What 
18  the  matter !  who  is  it  tku  touches  and  untrusses  me  ?'*—•«  It  is  I,"  an- 
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swered  Don  duizote,  "  who  come  to  supply  yonr  defects,  and  to  remedy 
my  own  troubles.  I  come  to  whip  you.  Sancho,  nod  to  dischar^  part 
of  the  debt  you  sland  engaged  for.  Dulcinra  is  perishing ;  you  Uve  un- 
concerned; I  am  dying  in  despair;  tbererore  untruss  oryour  own  accord, 
for  I  mean  to  {;ive  you,  in  this  solitude,  at  least  two  thousand  kshee."— 
•*  Not  so,"  cri^  Sancbo ;  "  pray  be  quiet,  or,  by  the  lif  ing  God,  the  deaf 
shall  bear  us.  The  lashes  I  suind  engaged  for  must  be  voluntary,  and 
not  upon  compulsion.  At  present  I  have  no  inclination  to  whip  myself: 
let  it  suffice  that  I  give  your  worship  my  word  to  flo^  and  flay  my»elf, 
when  I  hare  a  disposition  to  it." — "There  is  no  leaving  it  to  your  cour- 
tesy, Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  you  are  hard-bearied,  and,  though 
a  peasant,  of  very  tender  flesh."  Then  he  struggled  with  Sancho,  and 
andeavoured  to  untruss  him.  When  Sancho  aaw  this  be  got  upon  hia 
legs,  and  clo»in^  with  hia  master,  flung  his  arms  about  him,  and  tripping 
up  his  heels,  laid  him  flat  on  hia  hack,  and  aetlin?  bis  right  knee  upon 
his  breast,  with  his  hands  he  held  both  his  masters  so  fast,  that  he  could 
neither  stii  nor  breathe.    Don  Q,uixote  cried  in  a  stifled  voice :  "Howt 


traitor !  do  you  rebel  arainst  tout  master  and  nainral  lord  T  do  yon  lift 
up  hand~ against  him  who  feeos  youT" — "I  neither  make  nor  unmake 
kings,"  answered  Sancho.  "  I  only  assist  myself,  who  am  my  own  lord"*. 
If  your  worship  will  promise  me  to  be  quiel  and  not  meddle  with  whipping 
me  for  the  present,  I  will  loose  you  and  give  you  your  liberty;  if  not, 
Aere  thou  ditit,  traitor,  entmy  to  Donna  S/mcha"'. 

**  Theae  wonlg  ar«  the  Mme  thai  Itadition  placet  in  Ihr  mouth  of  the  conitable 
Dngaeielia,  when,  dnrinE  the  sirntcgle  between  PoJro  (he  cruel  and  Henrjr  of 
Trasumara,  on  the  plsin  of  Moniiel,  he  aided  ihe  latter  to  trample  on  ;he  hodj 
of  Pedro,  which  Henrf  pierced  through  with  bis  dagjcer. 

■"  Sancho  applies  to  his  mailer  tfae  two  concluding  rerfei  of  an  attcient  ny' 
fiunwr,  compoied  on  Ihe  IraditioQ  of  the  seven  children  of  Lara  (Cmf.  diJmbtrti. 
p.  173).  Gonialo  Oualoi  da  Lara  bad  married  Donna  Baiicha,  ihe  titter  of  Ruy- 
Velaiquei.  The  latter,  to  avenge  ma  affroot,  delivered  to  Ihe  Mooriih  king  of 
Cordova  hit  brotber-in-law  and  bii  (even  nephewa.  Tlie  fallier  was  thrown  into 

Siion  Ibi  lib,  aflar  Iteing  leTTed  al  table  with  Ibe  Lead*  of  his  teven  children. 
Dwever  he  waa  enabled  lo  aSKl  his  eaoape  through  (be  aOKiioo  of  an  Arabian 
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Don  Ctatxcte  proniiMd  hJm  be  wovU.  He  rwon,  by  the  life  of  bis 
tbou^hts,  be  would  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  BBTmeat.  aod  would  lesTe  the 
whippiug  entirely  to  hit  owd  choice  and  ^ee  will,  whenever  be  was  ao 
diapoaed.  Sancho  got  up,  and  went  aaide  aome  little  distance ;  and,  u 
be  waa  leaning  against  a  tree,  he  felt  aomething  touch  hia  head  ;  lifting  up 
bia  bands,  he  Talif  hold  of  a  couple  of  feet  with  h~(»e  and  sboee.  Trera- 
bting  with  fear,  he  went  to  another  tree,  and  ihe  liLe  befel  him  again. 
He  called  out  to  Don  Quixote  for  help.  Don  Quixote  going  to  him, 
asked  bim  what  was  the  mailer,  and  what  frightened  him.  Sancbo  an* 
awered  that  all  those  trees  were  full  of  men's  legs  and  feeL  Don  Quix- 
ote felt  them,  and  immedisicly  guessed  what  it  was.  "  You  need  not  be 
afiaid,  Bsncbo,"  said  he,  "for  these  feet  and  legs  are  doubtleM  ihoae  of 
some  robbers  and  banditti  who  are  hanged  upon  ibe  trees ;  fof  here  ibo 


officers  of  justice  bang  them,  when  they  can  catch  tbem,  by  twenties  and 
thirties  at  a  time.  Hence  I  conjecture  I  am  not  &r  from  Barcelona." 
And,  in  troth,  it  was  as  be  Imagined. 

Day  breaking,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancbo  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  per> 
woman,  and  a  un  whom  he  bad  bj  her  avenged  hia  brothsi*!  blood  bf  iheddiag 
that  or  Ruy-VataiqueE.  Meeting  him  onfl  day  baatiug,  he  atlaoked  bim,  aod, 
tbongfa  the  other  uked  Ibr  lime  10  Telch  hi*  aimi,  he  ilsw  him,  antwoiiof  la 
the  f  er>«i  ciied  by  Sancho ; 

Etpereama,  Don  Oonialo, 

Iri  k  tomar  lei  mt>  armaa^ 

— El  ttpira  que  tu  dine 

A  loa  inhntM  de  Lara: 

Aqui  morirat,  traidor, 

Eoemigo  de  Dona  Saoeba. 
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eeiTed  that  the  clusterB  haoginff  on  those  trees  were  so  many  bodies  of 
banditti.  If  the  dead  bad  scared  them,  no  less  were  they  terrified  by  the 
sight  of  above  forty  living  banditti,  who  surrounded  them  unawares,  bid- 
ding them  in  the  Catalan  tongue,  be  quiet  and  stand  still  till  their  captain 
came.  Don  Cluixote  w^  on  foot,  his  horse  unbridled,  his  lance  leaning 
against  a  tree,  and  in  short,  defenceless.  Therefore  he  thought  it  best  to 
cross  his  hands  and  hang  his  head,  reserving  himself  for  a  better  oppor^ 
tunity.  The  robbers  began  rifling  the  donkey,  and  stripping  him  of 
every  thing  he  carried  in  his  wallet.  It  was  fortunate  for  Sancho  that  he 
had  secured  the  crowns  given  him  by  the  duke  and  those  he  brought 
from  home  in  a  belt  about  his  middle.  But  these  good  folks  would  have 
aeaicbed  and  examined  him  even  to  what  lay  hid  between  the  skin  and 
the  flesh,  had  not  their  captain  arrived  just  in  the  nick.  He  seemed  to 
be  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  robust,  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  grave 
aspect  and  brown  complexion.  He  was  mounted  upon  a  puissant  steed, 
clad  in  a  green  coat  of  mail,  and  armed  with  two  cases  of  pistols,  of  the 
sort  commonly  called  pedrenales  ^.  He  saw  that  his  squires  (for  so  they 
call  men  of  that  vocation)  were  going  to  plunder  Sancho  Rmza.  He 
commanded  them  to  forbear,  and  was  instantly  obeyed;  so  the  girdle 
escaped.  He  wondered  to  see  a  lance  standing  against  a  tree,  a  target  on 
the  ground,  and  Don  Q.uixote,  in  armour  and  pensive,  with  the  most  sad 
and  melancholy  countenance  that  sadness  itself  could  frame.  •  He  went 
np  to  him :  '*  Be  not  so  dejected,  good  sir,"  said  he ;  **  you  are  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  Osiris,  but  into  those  of  Roque  Guinart,  who  is 
more  compassionate  than  cruel*"." — "My  dejection,"  answeifed  Don 
Cluixote,  **  is  not  upon  account  of  my  having  fallen  into  your  hands,  O 
valorous  Roque,  whose  renown  no  bounds  on  earth  can  limit ;  it  is  for 
being  so  careless  that  your  soldiers  surprised  me  with  my  horse  un- 
bridled, whereas  I  am  bound  by  the  order  of  knight-errantry,  which  I 
profess,  to  be  continually  upon  the  watch,  and  at  all  houra  my  own  sen- 
tinel. Let  me  tell  you,  illustrious  Guinart,  had  they  found  me  upon 
horseback,  with  my  lance  and  my  target,  it  had  not  been  very  easy  for 
them  to  have  made  me  surrender,  for  I  am  Don  Q^uizote  de  la  Mancha* 
he  of  whose  exploits  the  whole  globe  is  full." 

Roque  Guinart  presently  perceived  that  Don  Cloixote*s  infirmity  had 
in  it  more  of  madness  than  valour ;  and,  though  he  had  sometimes  heard 
him  spoken  of,  he  never  took  what  was  published  of  him  for  truth,  nor 
could  he  persuade  himself  that  such  a  humour  should  reign  in  the  heart 

"*  These  were  small  muskets,  called  by  this  name  of  pedSreiuxlet  from  the  oir- 
cumstance  of  their  being  fired,  nut  with  a  match,  like  arquebuses,  but  with  a 
flint  (pedemal). 

"*  IQ  Cervantes'  time,  Catalonia,  the  most  ancient  proyince  of  Spain,  was  deso- 
lated by  the  eimiities  of  ihmilies,  which  frequently  induced  young  people  of 
quality,  guilty  of  a  revengeful  murder,  to  join  banditti.  The  Niarros  and  the 
Cadells  at  that  day  divided  Barcelona,  as  the  CapuUtti  and  Monttedd  had  divided 
Ravenna.  A  partisan  of  Niarros,  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  flight,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers.  He  was  called  Roque  Grainart,  or  Ckiinart,  or 
Guinarte ;  but  bis  real  name  was  Pedro  Rocha  Guinarda.  He  was  a  brave  and 
generous  young  man,  as  described  by  Cervantes,  and  had  in  his  time,  in  Cata- 
lonia, the  same  reputation  as  that  ei^oyed  in  our  time,  in  Andalusia,  by  the 
fiunooa  Joa^  Maria.    He  is  cited  in  the  memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comminet. 
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of  man.  Therefore  he  was  extremely  gbd  he  had  met  wilh  him,  to  be 
convinced  near  at  band  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  at  a  disianee. 
«'  Be  not  concerned,  valorous  knight,'*  said  he,  •«  nor  look  upon  this  acci- 
dent as  a  piece  of  sinister  fortune.  It  may  chance,  amoDff  these  tumioga 
and  windings,  that  your  crooked  lot  may  be  set  to  rights,  for  Heaven,  by 
strange,  and  b^  men  unheard  of,  inscrutable  ways,  raises  those  that  are 
faUen  and  enriches  the  poor/' 

Don  Cluizote  was  about  to  return  him  thanks,  when  they  heard  behind 
them  a  noise  like  that  of  a  troop  of  horse.  It  however  was  occasioned  by 
one  only,  upon  which  came,  riding  at  full  speed,  a  youth,  seemingly  about 
twenty  years  of  afi[e,  clad  in  a  green  damask  doublet  with  gold  lace  trim- 
ming,  trousers,  a  loose  coat,  his  hat  cocked  in  the  Walloon  fashioo,  with 
strait  waxed  boots,  ffilt  spurs,  dagger  and  sword,  a  small  carabine  in  his 
hand  and  a  brace  of  pistols  by  his  side.  Roque  turned  about  his  head  at 
the  noise,  and  saw  this  handsome  personage,  who  said,  as  he  drew  near: 
«'In  Quest  of  you  I  come,  O  valorous  Ko(]ue,  hoping  in  you,  if  not  a 
lemeay,  at  least  some  alleviation  of  my  misfortune.  And,  not  to  keep 
you  in  suspense,  because  I  perceive  you  do  not  know  me,  I  will  tell  you 
who  I  am.  I  am  Claudia  Geronima,  daughter  of  Simon  Forte,  youi 
intimate  friend,  and  particular  enemy  to  Clauquel  Torrellas,  who  is  also 
yours,  being  of  the  contrary  faction.  You  know  that  this  Torrellas  has  a 
son  called  Don  Vincente  Torrellas,  or  at  least  was  called  so  not  two  housi 
ago.  He  then  (to  shorten  the  story  of  my  misfortune,  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
few  words  what  he  has  brought  upon  me)  I  say,  saw  and  courted  me ;  I 
hearkened  to  him  and  feU  in  love  with  him,  unknown  to  my  father :  for 
there  is  no  woman,  be  she  never  so  retired  or  reserved,  but  has  time 
enough  to  effect  and  put  in  execution  her  unruly  desires,  when  under 
the  influence  of  passion.     In  short,  he  promised  to  be  my  spouse,  and  I 

five  him  my  word  to  be  his,  without  proceeding  any  farther.  Yesterday, 
was  informed  that,  forgetting  his  obligations  to  me,  he  had  contracted 
himself  to  another,  and  mat  this  day  was  to  witness  his  nuptials.  This 
news  confounded  roe,  and  I  lost  all  patience.  My  father  happening  to  be 
out  of  town,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  myself  into  this  garo,  and 
spurring  this  horse,  I  overtook  Don  Vincente  about  a  league  hence. 
There,  without  urging  reproaches  or  hearing  excuses,  I  discharged  this 
carabine  and  these  pistols,  and,  as  I  believe,  K)dged  more  than  a  brace  of 
balb  in  his  body,  opening  a  door  through  which  my  honour,  distained  in 
his  blood,  might  issue  out.  I  lefl  him  among  his  servants,  who  durst  not, 
or  could  not  interpose  in  his  defence.  I  am  come  to  seek  you,  that  by 
your  means  I  may  escape  to  France,  where  I  have  relations,  and  to  en- 
treat you  likewise  to  protect  my  father,  that  the  numerous  relations  of  Don 
Vincente  may  not  dare  to  take  a  cruel  revenge  upon  him." 

Roque,  surprised  at  the  gallantry,  bravery,  fine  shape,  and  strange  ad- 
venture of  the  beautiful  Claudia,  hastened  to  answer :  **  Come,  madam, 
and  let  us  see  whether  your  enemy  be  dead.  We  will  then  consider 
what  is  most  proper  to  be  done  for  you."  Don  Quixote  had  listened 
attentively  to  what  Claudia  had  said,  and  what  Roque  Quinart  answered. 
**  Let  no  one  trouble  himself  about  defending  this  lady,"  he  now  cried. 
**  I  take  it  upon  myself.  Give  me  m^  horse  and  my  arms,  and  stay  here 
for  me  while  I  go  m  quest  of  this  knight,  and,  dead  or  alive^  make  him 
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fulfil  his  promise  made  to  such  ravishing  beauty." — *<  Nobody  doubts  that,** 
added  Sancbo,  **  for  my  master  has  a  special  hand  at  match-making'.  Less 
than  a  fortnight  ago,  Ke  obliged  another  person  to  marry,  who  also  denied 
the  promise  he  had  given  to  another  maiden ;  and  had  not  the  enchanters 
who  persecute  him  changed  his  true  shape  into  a  lacquey,  at  this  very 
hour  that  same  maiden  would  not  have  been  one."  Quinart,  who  was 
more  intent  upon  Claudia's  business  than  the  reasoning  of  master  and 
man,  understood  them  not,  and,  commanding  his  squires  to  restore  to  San- 
cho  all  they  had  taken  from  his  ass,  he  gave  them  orders  to  retire  to  the 
place  where  they  had  lodged  the  ni^ht  before ;  presently  he  went  off  with 
Claudia,  in  all  haste,  in  quest  of  the  wounded  or  dead  Don  Yincente. 
They  came  lo  the  place  where  Claudia  had  come  up  with  her  lover ;  but 
they  found  nothing  there  but  blood  newly  spilt.  Looking  round  about 
them  as  far  as  they  could  extend  their  sight,  tney  discovered  some  people 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  guessed  (as  indeed  it  proved)  that  it  must  be 
Don  Yincente,  whom  his  servants  were  carrying  off  alive  or  dead,  in  order 
either  to  his  cure,  or  his  burial.  They  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to 
overtake  them ;  which  they  easily  did,  the  others  goin^  but  softly.  They 
found  Don  Yincente  in  the  arms  of  his  servants,  and  with  a  low  and  feeble 
voice,  desiring  them  to  let  him  die  there,  for  the  anguish  of  his  wounds 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  any  farther.  Claudia  and  Roque,  flinging 
themselves  from  their  horses,  drew  near.  The  servants  were  startled  at 
the  sight  of  Guinart,  and  Claudia  was  still  more  disturbed  at  that  of  Don 
Yincente.  Dividing  betwixt  tenderness  and  cruelty,  she  approached  him, 
and,  taking  hold  of  nis  hand :  "  If  you  had  given  me  this,  according  to  our 
contract,'*  said  she,  "  you  had  not  been  reduced  to  this  extremity.**  The 
wounded  gentleman  opened  his  almost  closed  eyes,  and,  knowing  Claudia, 
he  said :  ^  I  perceive,  fair  and  mistaken  lady,  that  to  your  hand  I  owe  my 
death.  It  is  a  punishment  neither  merited  by  me  nor  due  to  my  wishes, 
for  neither  my  desires  nor  ray  actions  could  or  would  offend  you.'* — "Is 
it  not  true,  then,"  cried  Claudia,  "  that  this  very  morning  you  were  ffoing 
to  be  married  to  Leonora,  daughter  of  the  rich  Balb^tro  ?" — ^  No,  in 
truth,"  answered  Don  Yincente ;  "  my  evil  fortune  must  have  carried  you 
that  news,  to  excite  your  jealousy  to  bereave  me  of  life,  which  since  I 
leave  in  your  hands  and  between  your  arms,  I  esteem  myself  happy.  To 
assure  you  of  this  truth,  take  my  hand  and  receive  me  for  your  husband, 
if  you  are  willing.  I  can  give  you  no  greater  satisfaction  for  the  injury 
you  imagine  you  have  received." 

Claudia  pressed  his  hand,  and  so  wrung^  her  own  heart,  that  she  fell 
into  a  swoon  upon  the  bloody  bosom  of  Don  Yincente,  and  he  into  a 
mortal  paroxysm.  Roque  was  confounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
The  servants  ran  for  water  to  fling  in  their  faces,  and,  bringing  it,  sprin« 
kled  them  with  it.  Claudia  returned  from  her  swoon,  but  not  Don  Yin* 
cente  from  his  paroxysm :  it  put  an  end  to  his  life.  When  Claudia 
became  conscious  that  her  sweet  husband  was  no  longer  alive,  she  broke 
the  air  with  her  sighs,  and  wounded  the  heavens  with  her  complaints ; 
she  tore  her  hair  and  gave  it  to  the  winds,  disfigured  her  face  with  her 
own  hands,  with  all  the  signs  of  grief  and  afiliction  that  can  be  imagined 
to  proceed  from  a  sorrowful  heart.  ^  O  cruel  and  inconsiderate  woman  !** 
cried  she,  **  with  what  facility  wert  thou  moved  to  put  so  evil  a  thought 
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in  ezecutioo !  O  nffioff  foice  of  jcaloasy,  to  what  a  desperate  end  deal 
thou  lead  those  who  naroour  thee  lo  their  breasts !  O  my  husband,  thy 
UDhappy  lot  in  being  mine,  alone  sent  thee,  for  thy  bridai  bed,  to  the 
grave  !*'  Such  and  so  bitter  were  the  lamentations  of  Claudia,  that  they 
extorted  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Roque,  unaccustomed  to  shed  them  upon 
any  occasion.  The  servants  wept ;  Claudia  fainted  away  at  every  step» 
and  all  around  seemed  to  be  a  field  of  sorrow  and  misfortune. 

Finally,  Roque  Guinart  ordered  Don  Vincente's  servants  to  carry  the 
body  to  the  place  where  his  father  dwelt,  which  was  not  far  off,  there  to 
give  it  burial.  Claudia  told  Roque  she  would  retire  to  a  nunnery,  of 
which  her  aunt  was  abbess,  where  she  designed  to  end  her  life  in  the 
company  of  a  better  and  an  eternal  spouse.  Roque  applauded  her  good 
intention.  He  offered  to  bear  her  company  whithersoever  she  pleased, 
and  to  defend  her  father  against  Don  Vincente's  relations,  and  all  who 
abould  desire  to  hurt  him.  Claudia  would  by  no  means  accept  of  his 
company,  and  thanking  him  for  his  ofier  in  the  best  manner  she  could, 
took  her  leave  of  him  weeping.  Don  Vincente*s  servants  carried  oflfhis 
body,  and  Roque  returned  to  nis  companions.  Thus  ended  the  loves  of 
Claudia  Geronima.  But  we  cannot  oe  surprised,  since  the  web  of  her 
doleful  history  was  woven  by  the  cruel  and  irresistible  hand  of  a  blind 
jealousy. 

Roque  Guinart  found  his  squires  in  the  place  he  had  appointed  them, 
and  Don  duixote  among  them,  mounted  upon  Rocinante,  and  making  a 
speech,  wherein  he  was  persuading  them  to  leave  that  kind  of  life,  so 
dangerous  both  to  soul  and  body.  But  most  of  them  being  Gascons,  a 
nide  and  disorderly  sort  of  people,  Don  Quixote's  harangue  made  little 
or  no  impression  upon  them.  Roque,  on  his  arrival,  demanded  of  Sancho 
Panza  whether  they  had  returned  and  restored  him  all  the  movables 
and  jewels  his  folks  had  taken  from  his  ass.  Sancho  answered  they  had, 
all  but  three  ni^ht-caps  which  were  wonh  three  cities.  ^  What  does  the 
felk>w  say  ?**  cried  one  of  the  by-standers ;  **  I  have  them,  and  they  are 
not  worth  three  reals." — ^  That  is  true,"  relumed  Don  Quixote ;  **  but 
mv  squire  values  them  at  what  he  has  said,  for  the  sake  of  the  person 
who  gave  them."  Roque  Guinart  ordered  them  to  be  restored  immedi* 
aielv  ;  and,  commanding  his  men  to  draw  up  in  a  line,  he  caused  all  the 
clotoes,  jewels,  and  money,  and,  in  short,  ail  they  had  plundered  since 
the  last  distribution,  to  be  brought  before  them ;  then,  having  made  a 
short  estimate,  and  reduced  the  undivideables  into  money,  he  shared  it 
among  his  company  with  so  much  equity  and  prudence,  that  he  neither 
went  beyond  nor  fell  an  atom  short  of  distributive  justice.  This  done, 
and  all  considering  themselves  well  recompensed  and  satisfied,  Roque 
said  to  Don  Quixote :  ^  If  this  punctuality  were  not  strictly  observed* 
there  would  be  no  living  amonff  these  fellows."  Sancho  directly  added  : 
^  By  what  I  have  seen,  justice  is  so  good  a  thing  that  it  is  necessary  even 
among  thieves  themselves."  One  of  the  squires,  hearing  his  words, 
liAed  up  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  and  had  doubtless  laid  open  Sancho*s 
head,  had  not  Roque  Guinart  called  out  aloud  to  him  to  desist.  Sancho 
was  frightened,  and  resolved  not  to  open  his  lips  while  he  continued 
among  those  people. 

At  this  juncture  arrived  two  or  three  of  the  squires  who  were  posted 
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as  sentinels  on  the  highway  to  observe  tiHTellers,  and  give  notice  to  their 
chief  of  what  passed.  **  not  far  from  hence,  signor,  said  one,  **  in  the 
road  that  leads  to  Barcelona,  conies  a  great  company  of  .people.*'— ^  Have 
you  distinguished,*'  replied  Roque,  **  whether  they  are  such  as  seek  ua^ 
or  such  as  we  seek  ?"-—•«  Such  as  we  seek,"  answered  the  squire.  **  Thea 
sally  forth,"  cried  Roque,  **  and  bring  them  hither  presently,  without  let- 
ting one  escape."  They  obeyed ;  and  I>on  Quixote,  Sancho,  and  Ro^ue, 
remaining  by  themselves,  stood  expecting  what  the  squires  would  bnng. 
In  this  interval,  Roque  said  to  Don  Quixote :  **  This  life  of  ours  must 
needs  seem  very  new  to  Signor  I>on  Quixote,  new  adventures,  new  ae* 
cidents,  all  full  of  danger.  I  do  not  wonder  it  should  appear  so  to  yoo, 
for,  I  confess  truly  to  you,  there  is  no  kind  of  life  more  unquiet  nor  more 
full  of  alarms  than  ours.  I  was  led  into  it  by  I  know  not  what  desire  of 
revenge,  which  has  force  enough  to  disturb  tne  most  sedate  minds.  I  am 
naturally  compassionate  and  good-natured ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  desire 
of  avenging  an  injury  done  me  so  bears  down  my  good  inclination,  that 
I  persevere  in  this  state,  in  spite  of  knowing  beuer.  And  as  one  sin  is 
followed  by  a  second,  and  abyss  calls  to  abyss,  my  revenges  have  been 
so  linked  together,  that  I  not  only  take  upon  me  my  own,  but  those  of 
other  people.  But  it  pleases  Gh)d  that,  though  I  see  myself  in  the  midst 
of  this  kb3rrinth  of  confusion,  I  do  not  lose  the  hope  oi  getting  out  of  it, 
and  arriving  at  last  in  a  safe  harbour." 

Don  Quixote  was  astonished  to  hear  Roque  talk  such  good  and  sound 
sense ;  for  he  thought  that,  amongst  those  of  his  trade  of  robbing,  mur- 
dering, and  waylaying,  there  could  be  none  capable  of  serious  reflection. 
^  Signor  Roque,"  said  he,  **  the  beginning  of  health  consists  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  distemper,  and  in  the  patient's  being  willing  to  take  the  me- 
dicines prescribed  him  by  the  physician.  You  are  sick ;  you  know  your 
disease ;  and  Heaven,  or  rather  God,  who  is  our  physician,  will  apply 
such  medicines  to  heal  you  as  usually  heal  gradually,  by  little  and  little, 
and  not  suddenly  and  by  miracle.  Besides,  sinners  of  ^ood  understand- 
ing are  nearer  to  amendment  than  foolish  ones ;  and,  smce  by  your  dis- 
course you  have  shown  your  prudence,  it  remains  only  that  you  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  hope  for  a  bettering  of  your  conscience.  If  you  would 
shorten  the  way,  and  place  yourself  with  ease  in  that  of  your  salvation, 
come  with  me;  I  will  teach  you  to  be  a  knight-errant;  in  this  profession, 
there  are  so  many  troubles  and  disasters  that,  being  placed  to  the  account 
of  penance,  they  will  carry  you  to  Heaven  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 
Roque  smiled  at  the  advice  of  Don  Quixote,  to  whom,  changing  the  dis- 
course, he  related  the  tragical  adventure  of  Claudia  Geronima,  which 
extremely  grieved  Sancho,  who  did  not  dislike  the  beauty,  freedom,  and 
sprightliness  of  the  young  lady. 

By  this  time  the  squires  returned  with  their  prize.  They  brought 
with  them  two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  two  pilgrims  on  foot,  a  coach 
full  of  women,  and  about  six  servants,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horse- 
back, accompanying  them,  with  two  muleteers  belonging  to  the  gentle- 
men. The  sauires  enclosed  them  round,  vanquishers  and  vanquished 
keeping  a  protbund  silence,  waiting  till  the  great  Roque  Guinart  should 
speak.  The  latter  asked  the  gentlemen  who  they  were,  whither  they 
were  going,  and  what  money  Uiey  had  with  them.    One  of  them  an- 
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•wered :  ^'Sir,  we  are  two  captains  of  Spanish  foot ;  onr  companies  an 
at  Napies,  and  we  are  going  to  embark  in  four  ealleys,  which  are  said  to 
be  at  Barcelona,  with  orders  to  pass  oyer  to  Sicily.  We  have  about  two 
or  three  hundred  crowns,  with  which  we  think  ourselves  rich  and  happy, 
since  the  usual  penury  of  soldiers  allows  no  greater  treasures.'*  Roque 
put  the  same  question  to  the  pilgrims.  They  replied  that  thev  were 
going  to  embark  for  Rome,  and  that  between  them  Doth  they  might  have 
about  sixty  reals.  Roque  demanded  also  who  the  ladies  were  in  the 
coach,  where  they  were  going,  and  what  money  they  carried.  One  of 
the  domestics  on  horseback  answered:  ^The  persons  in  the  coach  are 
iny  lady  Donna  Guiomar  de  Ctuinonis,  wife  of  the  regent  of  the  vicarship 
Of  Naples,  a  little  daughter,  a  waiting-maid,  and  a  duenna.  Six  servants 
of  us  accompany  them,  and  the  money  they  carry  is  six  hundred  crowns.'* 
^  So  that,"  returned  Roque  Quinart,  **  we  have  here  nine  hundred  crowns, 
and  sixty  reals.  My  soldiers  are  sixty ;  see  how  much  it  comes  to  a 
piece,  for  I  am  by  no  means  a  ready  reckoner."  The  brigands,  hearing 
him  say  this,  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  began  to  shout :  **  Long  live 
Boque  Quinart,  in  spite  of  all  the  blood-hounds  who  seek  his  destruction." 
The  captains  showed  signs  of  affliction,  the  lady  regent  was  dejected,  and 
the  pilgrims  were  not  at  ail  pleased  at  seeing  the  confiscation  of  their 
efl^ts.  Roque  held  them  thus  some  moments  in  suspense,  but  he  would 
not  let  their  sorrow,  which  might  be  seen  a  musket-shot  ofiT,  last  any 
longer.  Turning  to  the  capuiins,  he  said :  ^  Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to 
do  me  the  favour  to  lend  me  sixty  crowns,  and  you,  lady  regent,  four- 
score, to  satisfy  this  squadron  of  my  followers ;  for  *  the  abbot  must  eat 
that  sings  for  bis  meat.*  Then  you  may  depart  free  and  unmolested, 
with  a  pass  I  will  give  you,  that  if  you  meet  with  any  more  of  my  squad- 
rons, which  I  keep  in  seveml  divisions  up  and  down  in  these  parts,  they 
may  not  hurt  you.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  wrong  soldiers,  nor  any 
woman,  especially  if  she  be  of  quality."  Infinite  and  well  expressed 
were  the  thanks  the  captains  returned  Roque  for  his  courtesy  and  libe- 
rality ;  for  such  they  esteemed  his  leaving  them  part  of  their  money. 
Donna  Guiomar  de  Auinon^  was  ready  to  throw  herself  out  of  her  coach 
to  kiss  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  great  Roque ;  but  he  would  in  no  wise 
consent  to  it,  and  rather  begged  pardon  for  the  injury  he  was  forced  to 
do  them  in  compliance  with  the  precise  duty  of  his  wicked  office.  The 
lady  regent  ordered  one  of  her  servants  immediately  to  give  the  eighty 
crowns,  her  share  of  the  assessment,  and  the  captains  had  already  dis- 
bursed their  sixty.  The  pilgrims  were  going  to  ofifer  their  little  ail ;  but 
Roque  bid  them  stay  a  little,  and,  turning  about  to  his  men,  he  said : 
*'  Of  these  crowns  two  fail  to  each  man*8  share,  and  twenty  remain :  let 
ten  be  given  to  these  pilgrims,  and  the  other  ten  to  this  honest  squire, 
that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  speak  well  of  this  adventure.  Pen, 
ink,  and  paper  being  brought,  with  which  he  was  always  provided,  Roque 
gave  them  a  pass  directed  to  the  chiefs  of  his  bands.  He  then  took  leave 
of  them,  and  gave  them  their  liberty,  all  in  admiration  at  his  generosity, 
his  graceful  deportment,  and  strange  proceedings,  and  looking  upon  him 
rather  as  an  Alexander  the  Great,  than  a  notorious  brigand.  One  of  the 
squires  said,  in  his  Gascon  and  Catalan  jargon :  **This  captain  of  ours  is 
fitter  for  a  friar  than  a  bandit :  but,  in  future,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  show 
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bimself  liberal,  let  it  be  of  his  onm  goods,  and  Dot  of  oara."  The  wretch 
spoke  not  so  low  but  Riqae  oreiheard  him,  and  drawing  his  swora,  he 
almost  cleft  his  head  in  two,  saying:  "  Thus  I  chastise  the  ill-tongued 
and  saucy."  All  the  rest  were  friEhtened,  and  no  one  durst  utter  a  word ; 
■ucb  was  the  awe  and  obedience  iLey  were  held  in, 

Roque  went  a  little  aside  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  bis,  at  Bar- 
celona, acquainting  him  that  the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  that 
knigbt-errani  of  whran  so  many  things  were  reported,  was  in  bis  com- 
pany, giving  his  friend  to  underatand  that  he  was  the  mom  pleasant  and 
most  ingenious  person  in  the  world.  He  added  that  four  days  after,  on 
the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  he  would  appear  on  the  strand  of  the 
city,  armed  at  all  points,  mounted  on  his  horse  Rocinante,  and  his  squire 
Sancbo  upon  hia  ass.  "Do  not  fail,"  he  concluded,  "to  give  notice  of 
this  to  my  friends  the  Niarri,  that  they  may  make  merry  with  the  knight 
1  would  faiD  my  enemies  the  Cadells  may  not  partake  of  the  diversion; 
but  this  is  impossible,  because  the  wild  enravagancea  and  distraction  of 
Don  Q,uiiole,  together  with  the  witty  sayings  of  his  squire  Sancho  Panza, 
cannot  fail  lo  give  general  pleasure  to  all  the  world,"  Boque  despatched 
this  epistle  by  one  of  bis  squires,  wbo,  changing  the  habit  of  an  outlaw 
for  that  of  a  peasant,  entered  into  Barcelona,  and  delivered  the  letter  into 
the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 


OF  WHAT  BE7KL  DON  QUIXOTB   AT  KU  BNTRAMCB   INTO  BASCSLONAf 
WITH  OTUXR  KVSNT8  HOU  TRUE  THAN  INOKNIOTO. 

Don  QvaoTS  staid  three  days  and  three  nighta  with  Roque ;  aodt  had 
he  staid  three  hundred  yearSf  lie  would  not  have  wanted  subject  matter 
for  observation  and  admiration  in  his  way  of  life.  Here  they  lodsed* 
there  the^  dined ;  one  while  they  flew«  not  knowing  why,  another  Uiey 
lay  in  wait,  they  knew  not  for  whom.  They  slept  standing,  with  intei^ 
rupted  slumbers,  and  shifting  from  one  place  to  another.  They  were  per- 
petually sending  out  spies,  potting  sentinels,  bk>wing  the  matches  of  their 
muskets,  though  they  had  but  few,  most  of  them  makins  use  of  firelocks. 
Boque  passed  the  nights  apart  from  his  followers,  in  puices  to  them  un* 
known ;  for  the  many  proclamations  the  viceroy  of  Barcelona  had  pub- 
lished against  him,  kept  him  in  fear  and  disquiet  '^»  He  durst  not  trust 
any  body,  and  was  apprehensive  lest  his  own  men  should  cither  kill  or 
deliver  him  up  to  justice  for  the  price  set  upon  his  head :  a  life  truly 
miserable  and  irksome. 

In  short,  Roque,  Don  Cluixote,  and  8ancho,  attended  by  six  squires, 
set  out  for  Barcelona,  through  unfrequented  ways  and  covered  paths. 
They  arrived  upon  the  strand  on  the  eve  of  St.  Jonn,  in  the  night ;  and 
Roque,  having  embraced  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
ten  crowns  promised,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  given  him,  left  them 
after  the  exchange  of  a  thoasand  cffen  ijf  service.  Roque  having  re- 
turned, Don  Cluixote  awaited  the  day  on  horseback,  just  as  he  was,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Aurora  began  to  discover 
itself  throuffh  the  balconies  of  the  east,  rejoicing  the  grass  and  flowers. 
Nearly  at  the  same  instant,  the  ears  also  were  rejoiced  by  the  sound  of 
abundance  of  fifes  and  kettle-drums,  the  jingling  of  morrice-bells,  and  the 
trampling  of  horsemen  seeminfirly  coming  out  of  the  city.  Aurora  gave 
place  to  the  sun,  which  rose  oy  degrees  from  below  the  horizon,  with 
a  &ce  round  as  a  target.  Don  Ctuixoto  and  Sancbo,  casting  their  eyes 
round  on  every  side,  saw  the  sea,  which  till  then  they  had  never  seen. 
It  appeared  to  them,  very  large  and  snacioiis,  somewhat  broader  than  the 
lagunes  of  Ruidera,  which  they  haa  seen  in  La  Mancha.  They  saw 
the  galleys  lying  ckee  to  the  shore,  which,  taking  in  their  awnings, 
appeared  covered  with  streamers,  and  pennants  trembling  in  the  wind, 

"*  From  the  word  bando,  ufted  to  command  attention  by  th^  public  crier;  is 
derived  the  word  bandolerot  which  algnifles  a  brigand  upon  whose  head  a  price 
li  aeL    The  name  of  bandit^  aUo,  may  poeeibly  come  lh>m  the  word  bam. 
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ud  Idnhu;  sod  brathio^  tba  mUr.  From  witbin  them  mouded  cb- 
lioDeti  sua  tniinpeU,  fiUiog  Uw  aii  all  uouod  with  iweet  and  mutiai 
niDsic.  Pretenily  the  galleyi  bcgui  lo  mo*e  and  skiimisfa  on  the  itill 
mtera.  while,  nt  the  nine  time,  an  iofiiiils  Dumber  of  gentkineii,  mouDled 
on  beaatiful  horaea  and  attended  with  gay  lireiiea,  inned  fbnh  from  the 
city.  The  aoldien  oq  board  the  galkya  discbaned  levflrBl  rounda  of 
canooD,  which  were  answered  by  Utose  on  the  walli  and  fort*  of  the  city, 
and  the  heary  aniUery  rent  the  wind  wiib  dreadful  noise,  which  waa 
echoed  back  by  the  caDnsn  on  the  forecaalles  of  the  galleys.  The  aea 
waa  calm,  the  land  jocund,  and  the  air  briebt,  only  now  and  then  obacuied 
B  little  by  the  smoke  of  the  artilleTy  ;  all  these  thiogB  together  aeeming 
to  rejoice  and  put  io  good  humour  the  entiro  population.  Sancho  could 
not  imagine  how  those  bulks  which  moved  backwards  and  ibrwards  in 
the  sea  came  to  have  so  many  legs. 

At  this  moment  the  ventlemeo  with  the  lireries  came  op  full  gallop, 
with  warlike  and  joyful  cries,  to  the  place  where  Don  (luizote  waa  atand- 
ing,  wrapped  in  wonder  and  surprise.  One  of  them,  to  whom  Boqua 
1m  sent  the  letter,  sakl,  in  a  loud  Toice,  to  Don  Quixote :  "  Wek»me  to 
onr  city  the  mirror,  the  beacon,  the  polar  star  of  all  knight-eiranUy.  Wel- 
come, I  ny,  the  ralorous  Don  (^izote  de  la  Mancha ;  not  the  spurious, 
the  Sctitious,  the  apocryphal,  lately  exhibited  among  us  in  lying  his- 
tories :  but  the  true,  the  legitimate,  the  genuine,  described  to  us  t^  Cid 
Hamet  Ben-Engeli,  the  flower  of  historians."  Don  Quixote  answered 
not  a  word,  nor  did  the  gentlemen  wait  for  any  answer:  wheeling  about 
with  all  their  followers,  they  began  to  caracole  and  curret  round  Don 
Quixote,  who,  turning  lo  Sancho,  said  :  "  These  people  seem  to  know  us 
well ;  I  will  lav  a  wager  they  have  rrad  our  history,  and  even  ihatof  tbe 
Atagonese  lately  printed." 


V 

368  Doir  QUIXOTE. 

The  gentleman  who  had  spoken  to  Don  Quixote*  resumed :  **  Be  nkased, 
Signor  Don  Quixote,  to  come  along  with  us ;  for  we  are  all  very  numble 
servants,  and  great  friends  of  Roque  Guinart/'— ^  If  courtesies  beget 
courtesies,*'  replied  Don  Quixote,  **  yours,  good  sir,  is  daughter  or  Tciy 
near  kinswoman  to  those  of  the  great  Roque.  Conduct  roe  whither  you 
please ;  I  have  no  other  will  but  yours,  especially  if  you  please  to  employ 
It  in  your  service.**  The  gentleman  answered  in  expressions  no  less  civil, 
and  enclosing  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  all  marched  with  him,  to 
the  sound  of  clarionets  and  drums,  towards  the  city.  Bat  at  the  entrance 
of  Barcelona,  the  wicked  one,  who  is  the  author  of  all  mischief,  so  ordered 
it,  that  some  among  the  boys,  who  are  more  wicked  than  the  wicked  one 
himself,  devised  a  mischievous  trick.  Two  bold  and  unlucky  rogues 
crowded  through  the  press,  and  one  of  them  lifting  up  Dapple's  tail,  and 
the  other  that  of  Rocinante,  they  thrust  under  each  a  handful  of  briers. 
The  poor  beasts  felt  the  new  spurs,  and  by  clapping  their  tails  closer, 
augmented  their  smart  to  such  a  degree  that,  after  several  plunges,  they 
flung  their  riders  to  the  ground.  Don  Quixote,  out  of  couotenanoe  and 
affronted,  hastened  to  free  his  horse's  tail  from  this  new  plumage,  and  Sen- 
cho  did  the  like  by  his  ass.  The  horsemen  who  conducted  Dod  Quixote 
would  have  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  boys ;  but  it  was  impossible, 
for  they  were  soon  lost  among  above  a  thousand  more  that  followed  them. 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  mounted  again ;  and,  still  accompanied  by  the 
acclamations  and  music,  arrived  at  their  conductor's  house,  which  was 
large  and  fair,  such  in  sort  as  became  a  gentleman  of  fortune ;  and  there 
we  will  leave  them  for  the  present,  for  so  Cid  Hamet  Ben  Engeli  will 
have  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 


WHICH  TREATS  OF  THE  ADVENTDRE  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  HEAD,  WITH 
OTHER  TRIFLES  THAT  MUST  NOT  BE  OMITTED. 

LoTiNO  mirth  in  a  decent  and  civil  way,  a  rich  and  discreet  gentleman 
was  Don  Quixote's  host,  and  he  was  called  Don  Antonio  Moreno.  When 
he  saw  Don  Quixote  in  his  house,  he  becan  to  contrive  means,  without 
prejudice  to  his  ^uest,  to  take  advantage  of  his  madness ;  for  jests  that  hurt 
are  no  jests ;  neither  are  those  pastimes  good  for  anything,  which  turn  to 
the  detriment  of  a  third  person.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  he  did  was  to 
cause  Don  Quixote  to  oe  disarmed,  and  exposed  to  view  in  his  strait 
chamois  doublet,  all  soiled  by  the  rust  on  the  inside  of  his  armour,  as  we 
have  already  so  frequently  described.  The  knight  was  conducted  to  a 
balcony  which  looked  into  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  in  sight  of 
the  populace  and  the  boys,  who  stood  ^^azing  at  him  as  if  he  had  been 
some  strange  animal.  The  cavaliers  with  the  liveries  began  to  career  it 
afresh  before  him,  as  if  for  him  alone,  and  not  in  honour  of  that  day's 
festival,  they  had  provided  their  finery.  Sancho  was  highly  delighted, 
thinking  he  had  found,  without  knowing  how  or  which  way,  another  Ca- 
macho's  wedding,  another  house  like  Don  Diego  de  Miranda's,  and 
another  castle  like  the  duke's. 

Several  of  Don  Antonio's  friends  dined  with  him  that  day.  They 
treated  Don  Quixote  with  great  honour,  quite  as  a  knight-errant^  at  whicn 
he  was  so  pufied  with  yain-glory,  that  he  could  not  conceal  the  pleasure 
it  gave  him.  Sancho's  witty  conceits  were  such  and  so  many  that  all  the 
servants  of  the  house  hung  as  it  were  upon  his  lips,  and  so  did  all  who 
heard  him.  While  they  were  at  table,  Don  Antonio  said  to  Sancho: 
**  We  are  told  here,  honest  Sancho,  that  you  are  so  great  a  lorer  of  meat« 
balls  and  blano-manfi;er,  that  when  vou  have  filled  your  stomach,  you  stuff 
your  pockets  with  the  remainder  for  the  next  day^." — **  No,  sir,  it  is  not 
so,"  answered  Sancho,  **  your  worship  is  misinformed,  for  I  am  mora 
cleanly  than  gluttonous ;  and  my  master  Don  Quixote,  here  present,  knows 
yery  well  that  he  and  I  often  live  eight  days  upon  a  handful  of  acorns  or 
hazel-nuts.  It  is  true  indeed,  if  it  so  happens  that  they  give  me  a  heifer, 
I  make  haste  with  a  halter ;  I  mean  that  I  eat  whatever  is  ofilered  me,  and 
take  the  times  as  I  find  them.    Whoever  has  said  that  I  am  given  to  eat 

"  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Dom  Qmxote  of  Avellaneda,  it  is  said  that  San- 
cho received  from  Don  Carlos  two  dozens  of  small  balls  and  six  other  balls  of 
blanc-manger,  and  that,  unable  to  swallow  them  all  at  once,  he  put  the  remainder 
in  his  bosom  for  his  next  morning's  break&st. 
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much  and  am  not  cleanly,  lake  my  wofd  for  it  is  Terjr  mach  oat;  and  I 
would  say  thia  in  another  manner,  were  it  not  out  of  respect  to  the  hon* 
oumble  beards  here  at  table/*— *«  In  truth,"  added  Don  Quixote,  •*  Sancho'a 
parsimony  and  cleanliness  in  eating  deserre  to  be  written  and  engraved 
on  plates  of  brass,  to  remain  an  eternal  memorial  for  aces  to  come.  I 
must  confess,  when  he  is  hungry,  he  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  glutton, 
for  he  eats  fast,  and  chews  on Irath  sides  at  once.  But,  as  for  cleaniine», 
he  always  strictly  obsenres  it,  and,  when  he  was  a  governor,  he  learned 
to  eat  so  nicely,  that  he  toolc  up  grapes,  and  even  the  grains  of  a  pome- 
granate, with  the  point  of  a  fork.^'-^«  How  I'*  cried  Don  Antonio,  **  has 
Sancbo  then  been  a  governor?'*—^  Yes,'*  answered  Sancho,  «*mnd  of  an 
island  called  Barataria.  Ten  days  I  governed  it,  at  my  own  will  and 
pleasure,  in  which  time  I  lost  my  rest  and  learned  to  despise  all  the  gov- 
ernments in  the  world ;  I  fled  from  it,  and  fell  into  a  pit,  where  I  looked 
upon  m3rBe]f  as  a  dead  man,  and  out  of  which  I  escaped  alive  by  a  miracle." 
IJon  Cluizote  now  related  minutely  all  the  circumstances  of  Sancho'a 
government,  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  hearers. 

The  cloth  being  taken  away,  Don  Antonio,  taking  Don  Quixote  by  the 
hand,  led  him  into  a  distant  apartment,  in  which  there  was  no  furniture, 
but  a  table  seemingly  of  jasper,  standing  upon  a  foot  of  the  same  material. 
On  this  table  there  was  placed,  afker  the  manner  of  the  busts  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  a  head  which  seemed  to  be  of  bronze.  Don  Antonio 
walked  with  Don  duixote  up  and  down  the  room,  taking  several  turas 
about  the  table.  ^  Now,  Bignor  Don  Quixote,"  he  then  said,  ^  that  I  am 
assured  nobody  is  within  hearinff,  and  that  the  door  is  fast,  I  will  tell  you 
the  rarest  adventure,  or  mther  the  greatest  novelty,  that  can  be  imagined, 
upon  condition  that  my  communication  shall  be  deposited  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  secrecy." — ^  I  swear  it  shall,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  ^  and 
for  fiirther  security,  I  will  clap  a  grave-stone  over  it.  I  would  have  your 
worship  know,  Signor  Don  Antonio  (Don  Quixote  had  learned  his  host's 
name),  that  you  are  talking  to  one  who,  though  he  has  ears  to  hear,  has 
no  tongue  to  speak.  Therefore  you  may  safely  transfer  whatever  is  in 
your  breast  into  mine,  and  make  account  you  have  thrown  it  into  the 
abyss  of  silence."-^^'  On  the  faith  of  this  promise,"  answered  Don  An- 
tonio, **I  will  raise  your  admiration  by[  what  you  shall  see  and  hear,  and 
procure  myself  some  relief  from  the  pain  I  suirer  by  not  having  somebody 
to  whom  to  communicate  my  secrets,  which,  sooth  to  say,  are  not  to  w 
trusted  with  everybody."  uaa  Quixote  became  anxious  to  see  how  so 
many  precautions  would  end.  Don  Antonio  taking  hold  of  his  hand, 
made  him  pass  it  over  the  bronze  head,  the  table  and  the  jasper  pedestal 
on  which  it  stood.  **This  head,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  he  then  said, 
^  was  wrought  and  contrived  by  one  of  the  greatest  enchanters  and  wizards 
the  world  ever  saw.  He  was,  I  believe,  a  Pole  by  birth,  and  a  disciple 
of  the  famous  EscotiUo,  of  whom  so  many  wonders  are  related  "*.    He 

*"  JdichMl  Scotto,  of  Pftrma,  called  by  the  Englidi  Soott,  and  by  the  French 
Scot,  or  LesGOt,  or  L  ^Eco$9aU,  He  was  an  astrologer  of  Ae  thirteenth  centnry,  in 
high  fkvoiir  with  the  emperor  Frederick  11^  to  whom  he  dedicated  hi»  TretUm 
am  Phydogmomy  and  his  other  works.  Bante  makes  mention  of  him  in  the  twen- 
tieth canto  of  tiie  htfvmo : 
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was  koTo  in  tny  bans,  and,  for  the  TBmid  of  a  tbooHuul  ctowih,  nrnilo 
me  thia  head,  which  haa  the  virtue  and  property  of  anawering  erety 
queation  whiipered  in  its  ear.  After  drawioff  figures,  ereotiog  aohemea, 
Wtd  obaerving  the  atan,  he  hroughl  it  at  length  to  the  perfection  we  shall 
SK  tcHDorrow ;  it  is  mute  oo  Fridays,  and  t&^av  happening  to  be  Fridayt 
we  must  wait  till  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  while,  you  may  bethink  your- 
self what  questions  you  will  uk;  for  I  know  by  ozpenence  it  telu  tho 
truth  in  all  its  aaawen." 

Don  Quixote  wondered  at  the  property  and  Tirttie  of  the  head,  and 
oeuld  scarcely  beliere  Don  Aniooio.  But,  considering  how  short  a  tims 
was  set  for  making  the  experiment,  he  would  say  no  more,  only  to  thank 
him  for  discovering  to  him  ao  great  a  aecreL  They  went  out  of  the 
chamber ;  Don  Anloaio  lacked  the  door  after  him,  and  they  came  to  the 
hall,  where  the  reat  of  the  gentlemen  were  standing  in  a  group  round 
Sancho,  who  had  reconnted  to  them,  in  the  interval,  many  c^the  adrea* 
turea  that  had  befalien  his  master. 

In  the  evening  they  carried  Don  ttuixota  abroad  to  take  the  air,  not 
armed,  but  dreesed  like  a  citizen,  in  a  long  knee  garment  of  lawny  cloth, 
which  would  hare  made  frost  itself  sweat  at  that  season.  The  servanta 
were  ordered  to  enlerlain  and  amuse  Sancbo,  so  aa  not  to  let  him  go  oat 


Queir  mstro,  ohe  no'  flanohi  i  cod  pooo, 

Micbvie  Soono  (a,  aha  Tenmeule 

Dello  m^pche  frode  leppe  i!  gioco. 
It  li  TolBted  th«  he  ftoqoontly  iovitod  levorml  perwni  W  dmnor,  wlthottt 
making  anj  prapBrttion  wh»te»ar  for  them  ;  and,  when  the  gueiu  were  Mated 
U  laUs  he  h«d  diihm  brought  in  bj  •piriti.  "  Thii,"  h«  would  nf  to  hi*  oom- 
nnr,  "  romBi  froiD  the  king  of  Fnnca'i  kitcben ;  that,  from  the  kinf  of  Spain  i, 
•te."'   (Tide  JNd.  (it  Ai|pl(,  ailiola  ficDt.) 
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of  doon.  Don  Quixote  rode,  not  upon  Bocioante,  but  upon  m  bige  eaqr* 
paced  mule,  handsomely  accoutred.  In  dreasing  him,  they  cootriTed 
unperceived  to  pin  at  his  back  a  parchment,  whereon  was  written  in  huge 
letters :  •  This  is  Don  Qdizote  db  la  Mamcha.*  They  no  sooner  began 
their  march,  than  the  scioU  drew  the  eyes  of  ail  the  passengers,  and  they 
read  aloud :  **  This  is  Don  Quixote  de  la  iMancha*"  Don  Quixote  won- 
dered that  every  body  who  saw  him. named  and  knew  him.  Turning  to 
Don  Antonio,  who  was  riding  by  his  side,  he  said :  **  Great  is  the  prero- 
gative inherent  in  knight-errantry,  since  it  makes  all  its  professors  known 
and  renowned  throughout  the  limits  of  the  earth.  Pmy  observe,  Signor 
Antonio,  how  the  very  boys  of  this  city  know  me,  without  ever  having 
seen  me.*'— ^*It  is  true,  Signor  Don  Quixote,*'  answered  Don  Antonio. 
**As  fire  cannot  be  hidden  or  confined,  so  virtue  will  be  known ;  and  that 
which  is  obtained  by  the  profession  of  arms  shines  with  a  brightness  and 
lustre  superior  to  that  of  all  others." 

Now  it  happened  that,  as  Don  Quixote  was  riding  alonff  with  the  ^ 
plause  aforesaid,  a  Castilian,  who  bad  read  the  lawl  on  bis  shoulders, 
lifted  up  ,his  voice,  and  said  in  his  hearing :  '*  The  devil  take  thee  for 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha !  However  are  you  got  hither  without  being 
killed  by  the  infinite  number  of  bangs  you  have  had  upon  your  back! 
You  are  mad ;  and  were  you  so  alone,  and  within  the  doors  of  your  own 
folly,  the  mischief  would  be  less ;  but  you  have  the  property  of  conven- 
ing into  fools  and  madmen  all  that  converse  or  have  any  communication 
with  you.  Witness  these  gentlemen,  who  accompany  you.  Get  you 
home,  fool ;  look  after  your  esUite,  your  wife  and  children,  and  leave  off 
these  follies,  which  worm-eat  your  brain,  and  skim  off  the  cream  of  your 
understanding." — ^  Brother,"  rejoined  IDon  Antonio,  **  keep  on  your  way, 
and  do  not  be  giving  counsel  to  those  who  do  not  ask  it.  Signor  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  is  perfectly  sane,  and  we  who  bear  him  comnany 
are  not  fools.  Virtue  challenges  respect,  wherever  it  is  found.  Now 
begone  in  an  evil  hour,  and  meddle  not  where  you  are  not  called."*- 
^  Before  Heaven,"  answered  the  Castilian,  ^  your  worship  is  in  the  right; 
,  for  to  give  advice  to  this  good  man,  is  throwing  pearls  before  swine.  Yet 
it  grieves  me  very  much  that  the  good  sense  it  is  said  this  madman  dis- 
covers in  all  other  things,  should  run  to  waste  through  the  channel  of  his 
knight-errantry.  But  the  evil  hour  your  worship  wished  me,  be  to  me 
and  to  my  descendants,  if  from  this  day  forward,  though  I  should  live 
more  years  than  Methusalah,  I  give  advice  to  anybody,  though  even  I 
should  be  asked." 

The  adviser  departed,  and  the  procession  went  on.  But  the  boys  and 
the  people  crowded  so  to  read  the  scroll,  that  Don  Antonio  was  forced  to 
take  it  oflf,  under  pretence  of  removing  something  else.  Night  came,  and 
the  processioners  returned  home,  where  was  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
ladies^,  for  Don  Antonio's  wife,  who  was  a  lady  of  distinction,  cheerful, 
beautiful,  and  discreet,  had  invited  several  of  her  friends  to  honour  her 
guest,  and  to  entertain  them  with  his  unheard-of  madness.  Several 
hdies  came ;  they  supped  splendidly,  and  the  ball  began  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night.    Among  the  ladies,  there  were  two  of  an  arch  and  pleasant  dii^ 

"*  Then  called  a  toroo. 
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posiiion,  who,  though  thejr  were  very  modest,  yet  beb&veii  with  mora 
rTeedom  than  usual,  that  the  jest  might  divert  without  giving  distaste. 
Thejr  were  so  eager  to  take  Don  Quixote  out  to  dance,  that  ibey  teazed 
not  ooiy  his  body,  but  his  very  souL    It  waa  a  curious  sight  to  behold 

.  i  uli  S  'li'ii!!';!;, 
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him  as  it  were  by  stealth ;  and  he  disdaioed  their  advances  by  stealth 
too.  But,  finding  himself  bard  pressed  by  their  courtship,  he  exalted  his 
voice,  and  cried :  "  Pugilt,  parla  advertx  " ;  leave  me  to  my  repose, 
ye  unwelcome  thoughts ;  avaunt,  ladies,  with  voui  desires,  for  she  who 
IS  queen  of  mine,  the  peeriess  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  will  not  consent  that 
any  others'  but  hers  SDOuld  subject  and  subdue  me."  So  saying,  he  sat 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  upon  the  door,  quite  Taiigued  and  disjointed 
by  his  violent  exercise.  Don  ^lonio  ordered  the  servants  to  carir  him 
to  bed,  and  the  first  who  lent  a  helping  hand  was  Sancho.  "  What,  in 
Heaven's  name,  master  of  mine,  put  you  upon  dancing?  Think  you 
that  all  who  are  valiant  must  be  caperers,  or  all  knight»-errant  dancing* 
masters  T  If  you  think  so,  I  say  you  are  mistaken.  I  know  those  who 
would  sooner  cut  a  siant's  wind-pipe  than  a  caper.  Hod  you  been  for 
the  shoe-dance,  I  would  have  supplied  your  place ;  for  I  slap  it  away  like 
an  eagle.  But,  as  for  regular  dancing,  I  know  nothing  about  it."  With 
this  and  like  talk  Sancho  furnished  matter  of  bughter  to  the  company, 

■"  A  form  of  ezorcigm  mod  b/  the  CatboUa  Chiusb,  whigh  had  pu*ed  iMO 
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and  laid  his  master  in  bed,  covering  him  up  stoody,  to  sweat  oot  the  cold 
he  might  have  got  by  his  dancing. 

The  next  day,  Thn  Antonio  thought  fit  to  make  experiment  of  (he 
enchanted  head.  In  company  with  Don  Quixote,  Bancho,  two  other 
friends,  and  the  two  ladies  who  had  worried  Don  Quixote  in  dancing,  and 
who  had  staid  that  night  with  Don  Antonio's  wife,  he  locked  himself  up 
in  the  room  where  the  head  stood.  He  told  them  the  property  it  had, 
charged  them  all  with  the  secret,  and  told  them  this  was  the  first  day  of 
his  trying  the  virtue  of  that  enchanted  head  **.  Nobody  but  Don  Anto- 
nio's two  friends  knew  the  trick  of  the  enchantment,  and,  if  Don  Antonio 
had  not  first  discovered  it  to  them,  they  also  would  have  been  as  much 
surprised  as  the  rest,  it  being  impossible  to  avoid  it ;  so  cunningly  and 
curiously  was  the  machine  contrived. 

The  nrst  who  approached  the  ear  of  the  head  was  Don  Antonio  him* 
self.  He  said  in  a  low  voice,  yet  not  so  low  but  he  was  overheard  by 
them  all :  **  Tell  me,  head,  by  the  virtue  inherent  in  thee,  what  am  I  now 
thinking  oft"  The  head  answered,  without  moving  its  lipe,  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  every  body :  *«  I  am  no  judge  of 
thoughts.*'  On  hearing  this  all  present  were  astonished,  especially  since, 
neither  in  the  room  nor  anywhere  about  the  table,  viras  there  any  human 
creature  that  could  answer.  **  How  many  of  as  are  here  ?"  demanded 
Don  Antonio.  ^  Tou  and  your  wife,"  answered  the  head  in  the  same 
key,  **  with  two  friends  of  yours,  and  two  of  hers,  and  a  famous  knight 
called  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  with  a  certain  sauire  of  his,  8ancho 
Panza  by  name."  The  astonishment  now  redoubled ;  everybody's  hair 
stood  on  end  with  terror.  Don  Antonio,  stepping  aside  to  some  aistance 
ftom  the  head,  said :  **This  is  enough  to  assure  me  I  was  not  deceived 
by  him  who  sold  you  to  me,  sage  head,  speaking  head,  answering  and 
admirable  head.  Let  somebody  else  go  and  ask  it  what  they  please." 
As  women  are  commonly  in  haste  and  inquisitive,  the  first  who  went  up 
to  it  was  one  of  the  two  friends  of  Don  Antonio's  wife.  **  Tell  me,  head, 
said  she,  **  what  shall  I  do  to  be  very  handsome  T" — ^  Be  veiy  modest," 
was  the  answer.  **  I  ask  you  no  more,"  said  the  querist.  Then  her 
companion  came  up,  and  said :  **  I  would  know,  head,  whether  my  hus- 
band loves  me  or  not."— ••You  may  easily  know  that  by  his  usage  of 
you,"  was  the  reply.  The  married  woman  drew  back,  saying :  ''The 
question  might  very  well  have  been  spared ;  for  in  reality  a  man's  actions 
are  the  best  interpreters  of  his  afiections."  Then  one  of  Don  Antonio's 
two  friends  went  and  asked :  •*  Who  am  I  ?"  The  answer  was :  "  You 
know."— ••  I  do  not  ask  you  that,"  answered  the  gentleman,  «•  but  only 
whether  you  know  me?'— -'*I  do,"  replied  the  head:  •^you  are  Don 
Pedro  Noriz."— •*  I  desire  to  hear  no  more,"  said  Ek)n  Pedro,  *•  since  this 
is  sufficient,  O  head,  to  convince  me  that  you  know  everything."  Then 
the  other  friend  stepped  up  and  demanded :  *•  Tell  me,  head,  what  desires 
has  my  eldest  son  and  heir  T" — *•  Have  I  not  told  you  already,"  ran  the 
answer,  ^  that  I  do  not  judce  of  thoughts  ?  Yet  I  can  tell  you  that  your 
son's  desire  is  to  bury  you."—**  It  it  even  so,"  returned  the  gentleman : 
**  I  see  it  with  my  eyes,  touch  it  with  my  finger ;  I  ask  no  more  questions." 

**  AUadiog  to  a  pas8ag6  of  Avellaneda,  ia  Chap.  XII. 
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Then  Don  Antonio's  wife  approached,  and  said :  **I  know  not,  O  head* 
what  to  ask  you.  I  would  only  fi&in  know  of  you  whether  I  shall  h^ 
blessed  with  my  dear  husband  manv  years  ?"— ^  You  shall,"  was  the 
reply,  **for  his  good  constitution  and  his  temperate  way  of  living  promise 
many  years  of  life,  which  several  are  wont  to  shorten  by  intemperance/* 

Next  approached  Don  duixote,  and  said :  *'Tel]  me,  O  answerer,  was 
it  truth  or  was  it  a  dream,  what  I  related  as  having  befallen  me  in  the 
cavern  of  Montesinos  ?  Will  the  whipping  of  Sancho,  my  squiK,  be 
certainly  fulfilled  ?  Will  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea  be  enected  ?*' 
— ^  As  to  the  business  of  the  cavern,"  it  was  answered,  **  there  is  much 
to  be  said ;  it  has  something  of  both  truih  and  error.  Sancho's  whipping 
will  go  on  but  slowly ;  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea  will  be  brought 
about  in  due  time."— ^  I  desire  to  know  no  more,"  returned  Don  duix* 
ote:  **so  that  I  may  see  Dulcinea  disenchanted,  I  shall  make  account 
that  all  the  good  fortune  I  desire  comes  upon  me  at  a  stroke." 

The  last  querist  was  Sancho,  and  his  question  was  this :  **  Head,  shall 
I  peradventure  get  another  government  f  Shall  I  qnit  the  penurious  life 
of  a  squire  ?  Shall  I  return  to  see  my  wife  and  children  ?"  It  was  an* 
awered :  **  You  shall  govern  in  your  own  house,  and,  if  you  return  to  it, 
you  shall  see  your  wife  and  children ;  and,  quitting  service,  you  shall 
cease  to  be  a  squire." — **  Very  good,  in  faith !"  cried  Sancho  Panza.  "I 
could  have  told  myself  as  much,  and  the  prophet  Pero  Qrulio  oouM  have 
told  me  no  more  "'^."— <<  Beast,"  retorted  Don  Quixote,  **  what  answer 
would  you  have  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  answers  this  head  returns 
correspond  to  the  questions  put  to  it?" — ^  Yes,  it  is  enough,"  answered 
Sancho;  **but  I  wish  it  had  explained  itself  better,  and  told  me  a  little 
more. 

Thus  ended  the  questions  and  answers,  but  not  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  company,  excepting  Don  Antonio's  two  friends,  who  knew  the  se* 
cret  of  the  adventure.  This  secret  Cid  Hamet  Ben  Engeli  proceeds  im- 
mediately to  discover,  not  to  keep  the  world  in  suspense,  believing  there 
was  some  witchcraft  or  extraordinary  mystery  concealed  in  that  head. 
Therefore  he  says  that  Don  Antonio  Moreno  procured  it  to  be  made  in 
imitation  of  another  head  he  had  seen  at  Madrid,  mnde  by  a  statuary  for 
his  own  diversion  at  the  expense  of  the  ignorant.  The  machine  was  con* 
trived  in  the  following  simple  manner :  the  table  was  of  wood,  painted 
and  varnished  over  like  jasper,  and  the  foot  it  stood  upon  was  of  the  same, 
with  four  eagle  claws  to  make  it  stand  firm.  The  head,  resembling  that 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  coloured  in  imitation  of  bronze,  was  hollow,  and 
so  was  the  table  itself,  in  which  the  bust  was  so  exactly  fixed  that  no  sign 
of  a  joint  appeared.  The  foot  also  was  hollow,  and  answered  to  the  neck 
and  breast  of  the  head,  and  all  corresponded  with  another  chamber  just 
under  that  where  the  head  stood.  Through  all  this  hollow  of  the  foot, 
table,  neck  and  breast  of  the  figure  aforesaid,  went  a  pipe  of  tin,  which 
could  not  be  seen.  The  answerer  was  placed  in  the  chamber  undemeath« 
with  his  mouth  close  to  the  pipe,  so  that  the  voice  descended  and  ascended 
in  clear  and  articulate  sounds,  as  through  a  speaking-trumpet.    Thus  it 

***  Tbey  say  in  Spain  the  ProphiOM  ofPtro  QrvUo^  the  same  as  the  VkrUk*  A 
M.diLa  Patiiti  of  the  French. 
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was  imponible  to  discoyer  the  juggle.  A  nephew  of  Don  Antooio*«,  t 
■tadent,  acute  and  discreet,  was  the  respondent,  and,  as  he  was  infomed 
beforehand  by  bis  uncle  who  were  to  be  with  him  that  day  in  the  chamber 
of  the  head,  he  easily  answered,  readily  and  exactly,  to  the  first  questioD. 
To  the  rest  he  answered  by  conjectuies,  and  as  a  discreet  peisoo,  dis- 
creetly. 

Cid  Hamet  says  farther,  that  this  wonderful  machine  lasted  about  eight 
or  ten  days ;  but  it  being  noised  abroad  in  the  city  that  Don  Antonio  kept 
in  his  house  an  enchanted  head,  which  answered  to  all  questions,  he 
feared  lest  it  should  come  to  the  ears  of  the  watchful  sentinels  of  our 
faith.  He  therefore  acquainted  the  gentlemen  of  the  inquisition  with  the 
secret,  who  ordered  him  to  break  it  in  pieces,  lest  the  ignorant  yulgar 
should  be  scandalized  at  it.  Bat  still,  in  the  opinion  of  Don  Cluizote  and 
Bancho  Panza,  the  head  continued  to  be  enchanted,  and  an  answerer  of 
questions,  more  indeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  I>on  Cluizote  than  of  San* 
cho»'. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  town,  in  complaisance  to  Don  Antonio,  and  for 
the  better  entertainment  of  Don  Gtuixote,  as  well  as  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  his  follies,  appointed  a  ring-race  six  days  after; 
this  ring-race  however  never  took  place,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  acci- 
dent that  will  be  told  hereafter. 

Don  Quixote  in  the  interval  had  a  mind  to  walk  about  the  town  with- 
out ceremony  and  on  foot,  apprehending  that,  if  he  went  on  horseback, 
he  should  be  persecuted  by  the  bo^s.  So  he  and  Sancho,  with  two  ser- 
vants, assigned  him  by  Don  Antonio,  walked  out  to  make  the  tour.  Now 
it  happened  that,  as  they  passed  through  a  certain  street,  Don  Quixote, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  saw  written  over  a  door,  in  very  large  letters :  **  Baoki 
printed  here,^*  He  was  much  pleased ;  for  till  then  he  had  never  seen 
a  printing-office,  and  he  was  desirous  to  know  what  kind  of  phuM  it  was. 
In  accordingly  he  entered  with  ail  his  retinue,  and  saw  woiricing  off  the 
sheets  in  one  place,  correcting  in  another,  composing  in  this,  revising  in 
that,  in  short,  all  the  various  manual  processes  to  l^  seen  in  extensive 
printing-offices.  Don  Quixote  went  to  one  of  the  cases  and  asked  what 
they  had  in  hand  there ;  the  workman  told  him ;  the  knight  wondered, 
and  went  on.  He  came  to  another  case,  and  asked  the  compositor  what 
he  was  doing.  •*  Sir,*'  answered  the  workman,  **  that  gentleman  yonder," 
pointing  to  a  man  of  a  good  person  and  appearance,  and  of  great  gravity, 
**  has  translated  an  Italian  book  into  our  Castilian  language,  and  I  am  com- 
posing it  here  for  the  press." — **  What  title  has  the  book  ?"  demanded 
Don  Quixote.  The  author  now  answered :  "  Sir,  the  book  in  Italian  is 
called  Le  Bagatdle"-^*  And  what  answers  to  Bagatelle  in  our  Casti- 
lian ?"  asked  Don  Quixote.  *^  Le  BagaielU^^  rejomed  the  author,  **is 
as  if  we  should  say  Trifles "",  but,  though  its  title  be  mean,  it  contains 

'*'  We  read  frequently  of  these  enchanted  heads.  Albert  the  Great  oonstmcted 
one,  it  is  said,  and  the  marquis  of  Yillena  another.  The  Tostado  makes  mention 
of  a  bronze  head  that  prophesied  in  the  town  of  Tabara,  and  which  was  princi- 
pally consulted  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  Jew  in  the  place.  It  would 
cry  in  that  case:  JudttUM  adtsty  until  the  Israelite  was  expelled.  (Ssyy 
cap.  xxi.) 

""In  Spanish,  lotjiaguiUi, 
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many  yery  gooci  aiid  substantial  things.**—-^*  I  know  a  little  of  the  Italiaa 
langaage,  said  Don  Cluiiote,  "and  value  myself  upon  singing  some 
stanzas  of  Ariosto.  But,  good  sir,  pmy  tell  me  (and  I  do  not  say  this 
with  design  to  examine  ^oar  skill,  but  out  of  curiosity  and  nothing  else), 
in  the  course  of  your  writing  have  you  ever  met  with  the  word  Pi^nataf*^ 
^  Yes,  often,"  replied  the  author.  '*  And  how  do  you  translate  it  in  Cas- 
tilian  ?'*  asked  Don  Quixote.  **  How  should  I  translate  it,"  replied  the 
author,  "but  by  the  word  spiff'—**  Body  of  me,"  cried  Don  Quixote, 
"  what  a  progress  has  yoar  worship  made  in  the  Italian  language !  I 
would  venture  a  good  wager,  that  where  the  Italian  says  Piace^  "you  say, 
in  Castilian,  please.^  and  that  you  translate  piu  by  more,  9U  by  AtgA,  and 
giu  by  /!9t£r."—- "  Most  certainly  I  do,"  rejoined  the  author,  "  for  those 
you  have  named  are  the  correct  equivalents."—-^  I  dare  take  an  oath," 
cried  Don  Cluixote,  "  you  are  not  known  in  the  world,  which  is  ever  an 
enemy  to  rewarding  florid  wits  and  laudable  pains.  Oh !  what  abilities 
are  lost,  what  geniuses  cooped  up,  what  virtues  undervalued !  But,  for 
all  that,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that,  translating  out  of  one  language 
into  another,  unless  it  be  from  those  queens  of  languag*es,  Greek  and 
Latin,  is  like  exposing  the  wrong  side  of  a  piece  of  tapestry.  Though 
the  figures  are  seen,  they  are  full  of  ends  and  threads  which  obscure  them, 
and  are  not  seen  with  the  smoothness  and  evenness  of  the  right  side. 
Translating  out  of  easy  languages  shows  neither  genius  nor  elocution, 
any  more  than  transcribing  one  paper  from  another.  I  would  not  hence 
inter  that  translating  is  not  a  laudable  exercise,  for  a  man  may  be  em- 
ployed in  things  of  worse  consequence,  and  less  profit  ^.  I  except  from 
this  account  the  two  celebrated  translators,  Christopher  de  Figueroa,  in 
his  Pastor  Fido^  and  Don  Juan  de  Jauregui,  in  his  AfmrUa$  in  which, 
with  rare  and  remarkable  felicity,  they  bring  it  in  doubt  which  is  the 
translatioOf  and  which  the  original^.  But  tell  me,  sir,  is  this  book 
printed  on  your  own  account,  or  have  you  sold  it  to  some  bookseller  T" 
**  I  print  it  on  my  own  account,"  replied  the  author ;  ^  and  I  expect  to 
get  a  thousand  ducats  by  this  first  impression.  There  will  be  two  thou- 
sand copies,  which  will  go  off,  at  six  reals  a  set,  in  a  trice." — ^  Miffhty 
well,  sir,"  rejoined  Don  Quixote  ;  **it  is  plain  you  know  but  little  of  tfaie 
turns  and  doubles  of  the  booksellers,  and  the  combination  there  is  amonf 
them.  I  promise  you  that  when  you  find  the  weight  of  two  thousand 
volumes  upon  your  back,  it  will  so  depress  you  that  vou  will  be  fright- 
ened, especially  if  the  book  be  heavy  and  lack  salt.—**  What !  sir," 
retorted  the  author,  **  would  you  have  me  make  over  my  right  to  the 
bookseller,  who,  perhaps,  will  give  me  three  maravedis  for  it,  and  even 
think  he  does  me  a  kindness  in  giving  me  so  much  *^  ?    Nay,  nay ;  I 

***  Before  Cervantes  threw  ridicule  on  the  translators  front  the  Italian,  Lope 
de  Vega  had  said  in  his  Fikmtna:  ^  God  grant  that  he  may  be  reduced  to  live 
to  translate  books  from  Italian  into  Castiiian ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  worse 
crime  than  taking  horses  into  France." 

**  The  Pa$tor  Fido  is  by  Ouarim  /  the  Jminta,  by  Tasso.  The  praise  of  Cer- 
vantes is  particularly  deserved  by  the  metrical  translation  of  JaureguL 

■"  Cervantes  had  already  said  of  booksellers,  in  his  novel  of  the  LieiHtiaU 
Vidridra;  **....  How  they  ridicule  an  author,  if  he  prints  at  his  own  expense  I 
>  Instead  of  fiAeen  hundred,  they  print  three  thousand  copies,  and,  when  the  an* 

t  thor  thinks  they  are  selling  his  own  copies,  they  vend  the  others." 
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print  DO  moTO  books  to  poTchase  fame  io  the  world ;  for  I  am  already 
sufficiently  known*  thank  God,  by  my  works.  Profit  I  seek*  withoot 
which  fame  is  not  worth  a  faithing/*— ^*  Qod  send  yon  good  soccessv" 
answered  Don  QuizotOt  and  passed  on  to  the  next  case.  He  obserred 
that  they  were  correcting  a  sheet  of  another  book,  entituled :  7%e  lAghi 
9fthM  AnW^.  •«  These  kind  of  books,*'  said  he,  ''thoui^h  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them  abroad,  are  those  that  ought  to  be  printed,  for  there 
are  abondance  of  sinners  up  and  down,  and  so  many  benighted  persons 
Stand  in  need  of  an  infinite  number  of  lights."  He  went  forward,  and 
saw  they  were  correcting  another  book,  and  asking  its  title :  *«  It  is  enti- 
tuled," was  the  answer,  ^the  Second  Pftrt  of  The  JngtnumM  Hidalgo 
Don  Quixote  de  la  ManehOf  written  by  so  and  so,  an  inhabitant  of  Toi^ 
desiUas."^^!  know  something  of  that  book,"  retorted  Don  Quixete* 
^  and  in  truth  and  on  my  conscience,  I  thought  it  had  been  bunt  before 
now,  and  reduced  to  ashes  for  its  impertinence.  But  its  Martinmas  will 
come,  as  it  does  to  every  hog"'.  Fabulous  histories  are  so  ^  sood  and 
entertaining  as  they  come  near  the  truth,  or  the  reserabkmce  of  it;  and 
true  histories  are  so  much  the  better  by  how  much  the  truer."  80  say- 
inghe  went  out  of  the  printing-office  with  some  show  of  disgust 

That  same  day  Don  Antonio  purposed  to  carry  him  to  see  the  galleys 
which  lay  in  the  road,  which  not  a  little  pleased  Sancho^  who  had  never 
in  his  life  seen  any.  Don  Antonio  gave  notice  to  the  commander  of  the 
four  ^Ueys  that  he  would  bring  his  guest,  the  renowned  Don  Quiioie 
de  la  Mancba,  that  afternoon  to  see  them,  of  whom  the  commodmpe,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  citv,  had  some  knowledge.  Bui  what  befell 
them  there  on  their  visit,  shall  be  told  in  the  fdiowing  chapter. 

*"  Imx  dtl  ahna  enstuma  tontra  la  eeguedad  e  ignoraneiOf  by  Frm  Felipe  de  Me- 
neees,  a  Bominicftn  monk.     Salamanca,  1564. 
*"  In  allusion  to  the  proYerb :  3b  every  pig  come$  kk  Jfartiiiiwst. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 


OV  THK  VNLUCKT  AOOIDSNT  WHICH  BEFEL  8ANCHO  PANZA  ON  HIS  YISTT 
TO  THB  GALLBT8,  AMD  THE  NOVEL  ADFENTUBB  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
M0SI8CA* 

Don  Qudcotb  reflected  long  and  piofoandly  on  the  answer  of  tbo 
enchanted  head ;  none  of  his  conjectures  however  gave  him  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  trick  of  it«  they  all  centering  in  the  promise,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  certain,  of  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea.  He  rejoiced 
within  himself,  believing  he  should  soon  see  the  accomplishment  of  it. 
For  Saocho,  though  he  abhorred  being  a  governor,  he  still  had,  as  has 
been  said,  a  desire  again  to  command  and  be  obeyed ;  for  such  is  the 
misfortune  power  brings  along  with  it,  though  but  in  jest. 

Finally,  that  evening,  Ek)n  Antonio  Moreno  and  his  two  friends,  with 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  went  to  the  galleys.  The  commodore  of  the 
four  galleys,  who  had  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  two  famous  personages, 
Don  Ctuixote  and  Sancho,  no  sooner  perceived  them  approach  the  shoie,. 
than  he  ordered  all  the  galleys  to  strike  their  awnings  and  the  clarions  to 
phiv.  Immediately  he  sent  out  the  pinnace,  covered  with  rich  carpets, 
and  furnished  with  cushions  of  crimson  velvet.  Directly  Don  Quixote 
set  his  (bot  into  it,  the  captain  of  the  galley  discharged  her  stem  chaser, 
and  the  other  galleys  did  the  same ;  and  when  the  knight  mounted  th» 
accommodation  ladder,  which  was  shipped  on  the  starboard  side,  all  the 
crew  of  slaves  saluted  him,  as  is  customary  when  a  person  of  rank  comee 


Don 

knight,  and  said :  «*  This  day  will 
I  mark  with  a  white  stone,  as  one  of  the  best  I  ever  wish  to  see  while  I 
live,  since  I  have  seen  Signer  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  in  whom  is 
comprised  and  abridged  the  whole  worth  of  knight-errantry."  Don 
Quixote  answered  him  in  expressions  no  less  courteous,  overjoyed  to  find 
himself  treated  so  like  a  lord.  All  the  company  went  aft  into  the  cabin, 
which  was  elegantly  furnished,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  k>ckeri. 
The  boatswain  passed  along  the  middle  gangway  and  piped  the  slaves  to 
strip,  which  was  done  in  an  instant.  Sancho,  on  seeing  so  many  men  in 
bufi^  was  frightened ;  and  still  more  when  he  saw  them  spread  an  awning 
so  swiftly  over  the  galley,  that  he  thought  all  the  deviu  from  hell  were 

*"  This  was  the  kurrah  of  that  day. 

***  Don  Luis  Goloma,  count  of  Elda,  commanded  die  Baroelonian  squadron  ia 
10X4|  when  the  expnisioo  of  the  Moors  was  efieoted. 
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there  at  woilc.  Bat  all  this  waa  taita  and  cheesecakes  to  what  I  am 
going  to  relate.  Sancho  was  seated  abaft  on  the  starboard  side  near  the 
tUanierd^  or  pillar  of  the  poop,  close  to  the  rower  who  pulled  the  stroke- 
oar.  Instructed  what  he  was  to  do,  the  aftermost  rower  laid  hold  on 
Sancho  and  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms ;  then  the  whole  crew  of  slaves, 
standing  up  and  beginning  from  the  right  side,  passed  him  from  bank  to 
bank  and  from  hand  to  hand  so  swiftly  that  poor  Sancho  lost  the  very 
sight  of  his  eyes,  and  verily  thought  a  legion  of  devils  was  carrying  him 
away.  The  slaves  did  not  loose  him  till  they  had  brought  him  aft  again 
down  the  larboard  side  and  replaced  him  on  the  tafirail,  where  the  poor 
wretch  remained  bruised,  out  of  breath,  and  in  a  cold  sweat,  without 
being  able  to  imagine  what  bad  befallen  him.  Don  Quixote,  who  be- 
held Sancho's  flight  without  wings,  asked  the  general  if  that  was  a  cere- 
mony commonly  used  at  people's  first  coming  aboard  the  galleys.  '*  If 
so,"  he  added,  **  for  my  part,  I  have  no  intention  of  making  profession 
in  them,  nor  inclination  to  perform  the  like  exercise ;  and  I  swear  before 
God  that  if  any  one  dares  to  lay  hand  on  roe  to  give  me  such  a  tossing, 
I  will  kick  his  soul  out."  So  saying,  he  stood  up,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  sword. 

At  that  instant  they  struck  the  awning,  and  let  go  by  the  run  the  msin- 
yard  from  the  top  of  the  mast  to  the  bottom,  with  a  loud  noise.  Sancho 
thought  the  sky  was  felling  off  its  hinges  and  tumbling  upon  his  head, 
and,  shrinking  it  down,  he  clapped  it  for  fear  between  his  legs.  Don 
(iluixote  knew  not  what  to  think ;  he  too  quaked,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  changed  countenance.  The  slaves  ran  up  the  main-yard  with  the 
same  swiftness  and  noise  they  had  struck  it,  and  all  this  without  speaking 
a  word,  as  if  they  had  neither  voice  nor  breath.  The  boatswain  piped 
all  hands  to  weigh  anchor,  and,  jumping  into  the  middle  of  the  forecasde, 
with  a  bull's  thong,  began  to  fly-flap  the  ahoulders  of  the  slaves  at  the  oar, 
and  soon  got  tbe  galley  out  to  sea. 

.  When  Sancho  saw  so  many  red  feet,  for  such  he  took  the  oars  to  be, 
move  all  together,  he  said  to  himself:  *' These  be  enchantments  indeed, 
and  not  those  my  master  talks  of.  But  what  have  these  unhappy 
wretches  done  to  be  whipped  at  this  rate  T  and  bow  has  this  one  man, 
who  goes  whistling  up  and  down,  the  boldness  to  whip  so  many?  Ah ! 
I  maintain  it,  this  is  hell,  or  purgatory  at  least."  Don  Ctuixote,  seeing 
with  what  attention  Sancho  observed  all  that  passed,  said :  ^Ah,  friend 
Sancho,  how  quickly  and  bow  cheaply  might  you,  if  you  would  strip  to 
the  waist  and  place  yourself  among  these  gentlemen,  put  an  end  to  the 
enchantment  of  Dulcinea !  Having  so  many  companions  in  pain,  you 
would  feel  but  little  of  your  own.  Besides,  perhaps  the  sage  Merlin 
would  take  every  lash  of  theirs,  coming  from  so  good  a  hand,  upon  ac- 
count for  ten  of  those  you  must  one  day  or  other  give  yourself." 

The  general  would  have  asked  what  lashes  he  spoke  of,  and  what  he 
meant  by  tbe  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  when  the  mast-head-man 
hailed :  *'  The  fort  of  Monjuich  makes  a  signal  that  there  is  a  vessel  with 
oars  on  the  coast,  bearing  westward."  The  general,  on  hearing  thiSi 
leaped  upon  the  middle  gang-way,  and  said:  ** Pull  away,  my  lads,  do 
not  let  her  escape  us.  It  must  be  some  brigantine,  belonging  to  the  cor- 
saire  of  Algiers,  that  the  fort  makes  the  signal  for."    'The  other  tluree 
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gttlleys  pulled  alongside  the  captain  to  reeeire  his  orders.  The  general 
commanded  that  two  of  them  snould  put  oat  to  sea  as  fast  as  they  could, 
while  he  with  the  other  would  go  along  shore,  so  as  to  completely  cut  off 
the  vessel's  escape.  The  crew  plied  the  oars,  impelling  the  galleys  with 
such  violence,  that  they  seemed  to  fly.  Those  that  stora  out  to  sea,  ahout 
two  miles  off,  discovered  a  sail,  which  they  judged  to  carry  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  banks  of  oars,  and  so  it  proved  to  be.  The  vessel  discovering 
the  jfalleys  put  herself  in  chase,  intending  and  hoping  to  eel  away  by  her 
swiftness.  But  unfortunately  for  her,  the  captain-gaUey  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  swiftest  vessels  upon  the  sea.  She  therefore  gained  upon  the 
brigantine  so  fast,  that  the  corsairs  saw  they  could  not  escape.  The 
arraez  *^  ordered  his  men  to  drop  their  oars,  and  yield  themselves  prison* 
ers,  that  they  might  not  exasperate  the  captain  of  our  galleys.  But  for- 
tune, that  would  have  it  otherwise,  ordered  that,  just  as  the  captain-galley 
came  so  near  that  the  corsairs  could  hear  a  voice  from  her  calling  to  them 
to  surrender,  two  drunken  Turks,  who  came  in  the  brigantine  wiui  twelve 
others,  discharged  two  muskets,  with  which  they  killed  two  of  our  soldiers 
on  the  prow.  The  general,  seeing  that,  swore  not  to  leave  a  man  alive 
be  should  take  in  the  vessel.  He  attacked  with  all  fury  to  board  her, 
but  she  slipped  away  under  the  oars.  The  galley  ran  several  knots  a-head. 
They  in  the  vessel,  perceiving  they  were  got  clear,  made  all  the  way  they 
could  while  the  galley  was  coming  about :  tbey  then  again  put  themselves 
in  chase  with  oars  and  sails.  But  their  diligence  did  them  noi  so  much 
good  as  their  presumption  did  them  harm ;  for  the  captain-galley,  ovei^ 
taking  them  in  little  more  than  half  a  mile, clapped  her  oars  on  the  vessel, 
and  took  them  all  alive.  The  two  other  galleys  were  by  this  time  come 
up,  and  all  four  returned  with  their  prize  to  the  strand,  where  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  stood  expecting  them,  desirous  to  see  what  they  had 
taken.  The  general  cast  anchor  close  in  shore,  and  knowing  that  the 
viceroy  was  in  the  port  ^\  he  ordered  out  the  boat  to  bring  him  on  board« 
and  commanded  the  main-3rard  to  be  lowered  immediately  to  hang  there- 
on the  arraez^  and  the  rest  of  the  Turks  he  had  taken  in  her,  in  number 
about  six  and  thirty  persons,  all  brisk  fellows,  and  most  of  them  arquebus- 
men. 

The  general  inauired  which  was  the  arraez  of  the  brigantine ;  and  one 
of  the  captives,  who  afterwards  appeared  to  be  a  Spanish  renegade,  an- 
swered him  in  Castilian :  '* This  youth,  sir,  you  see  here, is  our  arraez*^ 
pointing  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  graceful  young  men  that 
numan  imagination  could  paint.  His  age,  in  appearance,  did  not  reach 
twenty  years.  **Teil  me,  ill-advised  dog,"  asked  the  general,  **what 
moved  you  to  kill  my  soldiers,  when  you  saw  it  was  impossible  to  escape  ? 
Is  this  the  respect  paid  to  captain-galleys  ?  Know  you  not  that  temerity 
is  not  valour,  and  that  doubtful  hopes  should  make  men  daring,  but  not 
rash  If'*  The  arraez  would  have  replied,  but  the  general  could  not  hear 
his  answer,  because  he  was  going  to  receive  the  viceroy,  who  was  just 
entering  the  galley,  followed  by  several  of  his  people  and  some  persons 
from  the  town.     ^  You  have  bad  a  fine  chase,  signor  general,**  said  the 

"•  Commander  of  an  Algerine  ship. 

***  In  1614,  the  viceroy  of  Barcelona  was  Don  Francisco  Hortado  de  Mendoata, 
marqnis  of  Almazan. 
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Ticeroy.  *^  Bo  fine,"  answered  the  general,  **  that  your  excellency  shall 
presently  see  it  hanged  up  at  the  yard-arm." — **  How  so  ?"  rejoined  the 
Ticeroy.  **  Because,"  replied  the  general,  **  against  all  law,  against  all 
reason,  and  the  custom  of  war,  they  have  killed  me  two  of  the  best  soldicFB 
belonging  to  the  galleys,  and  I  have  sworn  to  hang  every  man  I  took  pri- 
soner, especially  this  youth  here,  who  is  the  arraez  of  the  brigantine." 
At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  the  young  man,  who  stood,  with  his  hands 
already  tied  and  a  rope  about  his  neck,  expecting  death.  The  viceroy 
looked  at  him ;  and,  seeing  him  so  beautiful,  so  genteel,  and  so  humble, 
he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  felt  anxious  to  save  him.  **  Tell 
me,  arraez^**  asked  he,  **  are  you  a  Turk,  Moor,  or  renegade  ?*'^«  I  am," 
answered  the  young  man  in  the  Castilian  tongue,  *^  neiiher  a  Turk,  nor  a 
Moor,  nor  a  renegade." — ^  What  are  you  then  ?"  continued  the  viceroy. 
**  A  christian  woman,"  answered  the  youth.  ^  A  christian  woman,  in 
such  a  garb  and  in  such  circumstances,"  said  the  viceroy,  **  is  a  thing 
nther  to  be  wondered  at  than  believed."—*^  Gentlemen,"  said  the  yout^ 
^  suspend  the  execution  of  my  sentence ;  it  will  be  no  great  loss  to  defer 

Sour  revenge  while  I  recount  the  story  of  my  life."  What  heart  could 
e  so  hard  as  not  to  relent  at  these  expressions,  at  least  so  far  as  to  hear 
what  the  sad  and  afflicted  youth  had  to  say  ?  The  general  bid  him  say 
what  he  pleased,  but  not  to  expect  pardon  for  his  great  ofience.  With 
this  license,  the  youth  began  in  the  following  manner : 

M 1  was  bom  of  Moorish  parents,  of  that  nation,  more  unhappy  than 
wise,  so  recently  overwhelmed  under  a  sea  of  misfortunes.  In  the  cur- 
rent of  their  calaniity,  I  was  carried  away  by  two  of  my  uncles  into  Bar- 
bary ;  it  availing  me  nothing  to  say  I  was  a  Christian,  as  indeed  I  am, 
and  not  of  the  feigned  or  pretended,  but  of  the  true  and  catholic  ones. 
The  discovery  of  this  truth  had  no  influence  on  those  who  were  charged 
with  our  unhappy  banishment,  nor  would  my  uncles  believe  it ;  they  took  it 
for  a  lie  and  an  invention  of  mine  in  order  to  remain  in  the  country  where 
I  was  bom.  They  therefore,  more  by  force  rather  than  my  good  will, 
carried  me  away  with  them.  My  mother  was  a  Christian,  and  my  father 
a  discreet  Christian  too.  I  sucked  in  the  catholic  faith  with  my  milk.  I 
was  virtuously  brought  up,  and,  neither  in  my  language  nor  behaviour, 
did  I,  as  I  thought,  give  any  indication  of  mv  being  a  Morisca.  My 
beauty,  if  I  have  any,  grew  up  and  kept  equal  pace  with  these  virtues, 
for  such  I  believe  them  to  be ;  and  though  my  modesty  and  reserve  were 
great,  I  could  not  avoid  being  seen  by  a  young  gentleman  caUed  Don 
Gbspar  Grej^rio,  eldest  son  of  a  person  of  distinction,  whose  esiate  joins 
our  own.  How  he  saw  me,  how  we  conversed  together,  how  he  became 
undone  for  me,  and  I  little  less  for  him,  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  I  am  under  apprehension  that  the  cruel  cord  which 
threatens  me  may  interpose  between  my  tongue  and  my  throat.  I  will 
therefore  only  say  that  Don  Gregorio  resolved  to  bear  me  company  in 
our  banishment.  He  mingled  with  the  Moors  who  came  from  other  towns, 
for  he  understood  and  spoke  their  language  perfectly ;  and  on  the  journey, 
be  contracted  an  intimacy  with  my  two  uncles,  who  had  the  charge  of 
me.  My  father  being  a  prudent  and  provident  person,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  firat  edict  for  our  banishment,  left  the  town,  and  went  to  seek  an 
asylum  for  us  in  disuint  lands.     He  left  a  great  number  of  pearls  and 
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precious  stones  of  great  value  hid  and  buried  in  a  certain  place,  known 
to  me  only,  with  some  money  in  cruzades  and  gold  douUoons.  He  com- 
manded me  in  no  wise  to  touch  the  treasure  be  lefl,  if  peradventure  we 
should  be  banished  before  he  returned.  I  obeyed,  and  passed  over  into 
Barbary  with  my  uncles  and  other  relations  and  accjuaintance.  The  place 
we  settled  in  was  Algiers,  which  is  a  perfect  hell  itself.  The  dey  heard 
of  my  beauty,  and  fame  told  him  of  my  riches,  which  partly  proved  my 
good  fortune.  He  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me  in  what  part  of  Spain  I 
was  born,  and  what  money  and  jewels  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  told 
him  the  name  of  my  native  town,  and  added  that  the  jewels  and  money 
were  buried  in  it,  but  that  they  might  easily  be  brought  off  if  I  myself 
went  to  fetch  them.  All  this  I  told  him  in  hopes  that  his  own  covetous- 
ness,  more  than  my  beauty,  would  blind  him.  While  I  was  with  him* 
information  was  brought  him  that  one  of  the  genteelest  and  handsomest 
youths  imaginable  came  in  my  company.  I  presently  understood  that 
they  meant  Don  Qaspar  Gregorio,  whose  beauty  is  far  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  exaggeration.  I  was  greatly  disturbed  when  1  considered  the 
danger  Don  Gregorio  was  in ;  for,  among  these  barbarous  Turks,  a  hand- 
some boy  or  youth  is  more  valued  and  esteemed  than  a  woman,  however 
beautiful.  The  dey  commanded  him  to  be  immediately  brought  before 
him,  and  asked  me  if  what  he  was  told  of  that  youth  was  true.  I,  as  if 
inspired  by  Heaven,  answered :  *  Yes,  it  is  true ;  but  I  must  inform  you 
that  he  is  not  a  man  ;  he  is  a  woman,  like  myself.  Permit  me,  I  entreat 
you,  to  go  and  dress  her  in  her  proper  garb,  that  she  may  shine  in  full 
oeauty,  and  appear  in  your  presence  with  less  embarrassment.*  He  con- 
sented, and  said  that  next  day  he  would  talk  with  me  of  the  manner  how 
I  might  conveniently  return  to  Spain  to  fetch  the  hidden  treasure.  I  con- 
sulted with  Don  Gaspar;  I  told  nim  the  danger  he  ran  in  appearing  as  a 
man.  I  dressed  him  like  a  Morisca,  and  that  very  afternoon  introduced 
him  as  a  woman  to  the  dey,  who  was  in  admiration  at  the  sight  of  him, 
and  resolved  to  reserve  him  for  a  present  to  the  grand  seignior.  But  to 
prevent  the  risk  he  might  run  in  the  seraglio  amons;  his  own  wives,  and 
distrusting  himself,  he  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Moorish 
lady  of  quality,  there  to  be  kept  and  waited  upon,  whither  Don  Gregorio 
was  instantly  conveyed.  What  we  both  felt,  for  I  cannot  deny  that  I  love 
him,  1  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  tenderly  love  each  other 
find  are  forced  to  part.  The  dey  presently  gave  ordera  for  me  to  return 
to  Spain  in  this  brigantine,  accompanied  by  two  Turks,  the  same  who 
killed  your  soldiera.  There  came  with  me  also  this  Spanish  renegade 
(pointing  to  him  who  spoke  first),  whom  I  certainly  know  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  his  heart,  and  that  he  comes  with  a  greater  desire  to  stay  in  Spain 
than  to  return  to  Barbary.  The  rest  of  the  ship^s  crew  are  Moors  and 
Turks,  who  serve  for  nothing  but  to  row  at  the  oar.  The  two  drunken 
and  insolent  Turks,  disobeying  the  ordera  given  them  to  set  me  and  the 
renegade  on  shore,  in  the  firat  place  of  Spain  we  should  touch  upon,  in 
the  luibit  of  Christians,  with  which  we  came  provided,  would  needs  first 
scour  the  coast  with  the  intent  to  make  some  prize,  fearing,  if  they  should 
land  us  fint,  we  might  be  induced  by  some  means  or  other  to  make 
known  that  such  a  vessel  was  at  sea,  and  if  perchance  there  were  any 
galleys  abroad  upon  this  coast,  she  might  be  taken.    Last  night  we  made 
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this  shore,  not  knowing  any  thing  of  these  four  galleys;  to-day  we  wers 
discoTered,  and  what  yoa  have  seen  has  befallen  us.  In  fine,  Don  Gre- 
fforio  remains  among  the  women,  in  woman's  attire,  and  in  manifest 
danger  of  beinff  undone ;  I  find  myself  with  my  hands  tied,  expecting  to 
lose  that  life  of  which  I  am  almidy  weary.  This,  sir,  is  the  condusioa 
of  my  lamentable  story,  as  true  as  unfortunate.  What  I  beg  of  yon,  is, 
that  you  will  suffer  me  to  die  like  a  Christian ;  for,  as  I  haye  told  you,  I 
am  no  wise  chargeable  with  the  fault  into  which  those  of  my  nation  hare 
fallen."  Here  she  held  her  peace,  her  eyes  swelled  with  tender  tean, 
which  were  accompanied  b^  many  of  those  of  the  by^etanders. 

The  yiceroy,  who  was  of  a  tender  and  compassionate  dispositioo,  with* 
out  speaking  a  word  went  to  her,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  unbound  the 
cord  that  tied  the  beautiful  ones  of  the  fair  Morisca.  While  she  had  been 
relating  her  stranffe  story,  an  old  pilffrim,  who  came  aboard  the  galley 
with  the  yiceroy,  lastened  his  eyes  on  her.  No  sooner  had  she  mirae  an 
end,  than,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet  and  embracing  them,  with  wofds 
interrupted  by  a  tlwusand  sobs  and  sighs,  he  cried :  **0  Ana  Felix !  my 
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unhappy  daughter  I  I  am  thy  father  Ricote,  who  am  returned  to 
thee,  not  being  able  to  live  without  thee,  who  art  my  Tery  soul.*'  At 
these  words,  Sancho  opened  his  eyes  and  lifted  up  his  head,  which  he 
was  holding  down,  ruminating  upon  his  late  disgraceful  jaunt ;  and,  look- 
ing earnestly  at  the  pilgrim,  he  knew  him  to  be  the  yery  Ricote  he  had 
met  with  upon  the  day  he  left  his  government  He  was  persuaded  the 
maiden  must  be  his  daughter,  who,  being  now  unbound,  embraced  her 
father,  mincjing  her  tears  with  his.  Ricote  said  to  the  general  and  the 
yiceroy :  ^^This,  sirs,  is  my  daughter,  happy  in  her  name  alone.  Ana 
Felix  she  is  called,  with  the  surname  ot  Kicote,  as  famous  for  her  own 
beauty,  as  for  her  father's  riches.  I  left  my  native  country,  to  seek,  in 
foreign  kingdoms,  some  shelter  and  safe  retreat,  and,  having  found  one  in 
Germany,  1  returned  in  pilgrim's  weed,  and  in  the  company  of  some  Ge^ 
mans,  to  fetch  my  daughter,  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of  wealth  I  had  left 
buried.  My  daughter  I  found  not,  but  the  treasure  I  did,  and  have  in  my 
possession ;  and  now,  by  the  strange  turn  of  fortune  you  have  seen,  1 
nave  found  the  treasure  which  most  enriches  me,  my  beloved  daughter. 
If  our  innocence,  if  her  tears  and  mine,  through  the  uprightness  of  your 
justice,  can  open  the  gates  of  mercy,  let  us  partake  of  it,  we  who  never 
bad  a  thought  of  offending  you,  nor  in  any  way  conspired  with  the  de- 
signs of  our  people,  who  have  been  justly  banished."*—^  I  know  Ricote 
very  well  now,"  said  Sancho,  **  and  am  sure  what  he  says  of  Ana  Felix 
being  his  daughter  is  true.  But  as  for  the  other  idle  stories  of  his  going 
and  coming,  and  of  his  having  a  good  or  bad  intention,  I  meddle  not  with 
them.'* 

Ail  present  wondered  at  the  strangeness  of  the  case.  **  Each  tear  yoa 
let  fall,  said  the  governor,  **  hinden  me  from  fulfilling  my  oath.  Live, 
ftir  Ana  Felix,  all  the  years  Heaven  has  allotted  you,  ana  let  the  daring 
and  the  insolent  undergo  the  punishment  their  crimes  dbserve."  Imme- 
diately he  gave  orders  for  the  two  Turks  who  had  killed  his  soldiera  to 
be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm.  But  the  viceroy  earnesdy  entreated  him  not 
to  bang  them ;  their  fault  being  rather  the  effect  of  madness  than  of  va- 
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lour.    The  general  yielded  to  the  viceroy's  request;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
execute  revenge  in  cold  blood. 

Then  they  consulted  how  to  deliver  Don  Gaspar  Gregorio  from  the 
danger  in  which  he  was  left.  Ricote  offered  above  two  thousand  ducats* 
which  he  had  in  pearls  and  jewels,  in  furtherance  of  this  object.  Several 
expedients  were  proposed,  but  none  so  likely  to  succeed  as  that  of  the 
Spanish  renegade  whom  we  have  mentioned.  He  offered  to  return  to 
Algiers  in  a  small  bark  of  about  six  banks,  armed  with  christian  rowers, 
for  he  knew  where,  how,  and  when  to  land,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the 
house  in  which  Don  Gkispar  was  con6ned.  The  general  and  the  viceroy 
were  in  doubt  whether  they  should  rely  on  the  renegade,  or  trust  him 
with  the  Christians  who  were  to  row  at  the  oar.  But  Ana  Felix  answer- 
ed for  him,  and  her  father  Ricote  said  he  would  be  answerable  for  the 
ransom  of  the  Christians  if  they  should  be  betrayed.  Matters  being  thus 
settled,  the  viceroy  went  ashore,  and  Don  Antonio  Moreno  took  the  Mo- 
rtsca  and  her  father  along  with  him ;  the  viceroy  charging  him  to  regale 
and  welcome  them  as  much  as  possible,  ofiering,  for  his  own  part,  what« 
ever  his  house  a£R>rded  for  their  better  entertainment.  The  beauty  of 
Ana  Felix  had  quite  won  his  heart. 
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WUICU    TREATS    OF    THE   ADVENTURE    THAT    GATE     DON     QUIXOTE    IfOU 
SORROW   THAN   ANT   THAT   HAD   HITHERTO   BEFAIXBK   HU. 

Loud  and  hearty  was  the  welcome  which  the  wife  of  Don  Antooio 
Moreno  gave  to  Ana  Felix  on  receiving  her  at  her  house.  She  paid  her 
every  courtesy  and  kindness ;  for  she  was  enamoured  as  well  of  her  beauty 
as  of  her  amiable  disposition,  seeing  that  the  Morisca  excelled  in  both 
mind  and  peison.  All  the  people  of  the  city  flocked  to  see  her,  as  if  they 
had  been  brought  together  by  ringing  the  great  bell,  and  to  see  was  lo 
admire. 

Don  Quixote  told  Don  Antonio  that  the  method  they  had  resolved  upon 
for  the  redemption  of  Don  Gregorio  was  quite  a  wrong  one,  there  being 
more  danger  than  probability  of  success  in  it,  and  that  they  would  do 
better  to  land  him,  with  his  horse  and  arms,  in  Barbary,  whence  he  woukl 
fetch  him  off  in  spite  of  the  whole  Moorish  race,  as  Don  Graiferos  had 
done  by  his  spouse  Melisendra.  *«Take  notice,  sir,*'  said  Sancho,  hearing 
this,  **  that  Signer  Don  Gaiferos  rescued  his  spouse  on  shore,  and  carried 
her  over-land  into  France;  but  yonder,  if  perad venture  we  rescue  Don 
Gregorio,  we  have  no  way  to  bring  him  into  Spain,  since  the  sea  is  be- 
tween."— **  For  all  things,  excepting  for  death,  there  is  a  remedy,"  replied 
Don  duixote.  **  Let  but  a  vessel  come  to  the  sea-side,  and  we  will  em- 
bark in  it,  though  the  whole  world  should  endeavour  to  oppose  it." — 
**  Your  worship,  rejoined  Sancho,  ^  contrives  and  makes  the  matter  very 
easy ;  but  *  between  the  saying  and  the  fact  is  a  very  lar^e  tract ;'  I  stick 
to  the  renegade,  who  seems  to  me  a  very  honest  and  good-natured  man." 
—** Besides,"  added  Don  Antonio,  "if  the  renegade  should  miscarry  in 
the  business,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  put  in  practice  the  expedient  of 
the  great  Don  duixote's  passing  over  into  Barbary." 

Two  days  after,  the  renegade  set  sail  in  a  small  bark  of  six  oars  on  a 
side,  manned  with  a  stout  crew ;  and,  two  days  after  that,  the  galleys  de- 
parted for  the  Levant ;  the  general  having  engaged  the  viceroy  to  give 
nim  advice  of  all  that  should  happen  in  respect  to  the  deliverance  of  Don 
Gregorio  and  the  fortune  of  Ana  Felix. 

Don  Quixote  having  sallied  forth  one  morning  to  take  the  air  on  the 
strand,  armed  at  all  points,  for,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  his  arms  were  hu 
finery,  and  hit  recreation  Jighting'^,  and  so  he  was  never  without  thero, 
he  perceived  advancing  towards  him  a  knight,  armed  likewise  at  all 
points,  bearing  on  his  shield  the  emblazonment  of  a  resplendent  mooo. 
When  the  stranger  had  approached  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  raised 

**  Verses  of  an  old  romance^  already  cited  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  Book  I.  of 
the  First  Part. 
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bis  voice,  and  cried,  addressing  Don  Quixote :  ^  Illustrious  knig:ht,  and 
never-enou?h  renowned  Don  Q,uixote  de  la  Mancha,  I  am  the  Knieht  of 
the  White  Moon,  whose  unheard-of  exploits,  perhaps,  may  hring  him  to 
your  remembrance.  I  come  to  enter  into  combat  with  you,  and  to  try 
the  strength  of  your  arm,  in  order  to  make  you  know  and  confess  that  my 
mistress,  be  she  who  she  will,  is  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  your 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  If  you  do  immediately  and  fairly  confess  this 
truth,  you  will  save  your  own  life,  and  me  the  trouble  of  taking  it  from 
you.  If  you  fight  and  are  vanquished  by  me,  all  the  satisfaction  I  expect 
18  one  trifling  request :  it  is,  that  you  lay  aside  arms,  forbear  going  in 
quest  of  adventures,  and  retire  home  to  your  house  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  where  you  shall  live,  without  laying  hand  to  your  sword,  in  pro- 
found peace  and  profitable  repose,  which  will  redound  both  to  the  im- 
provement of  your  estate  and  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  If  you  shall 
vanquish  me,  my  head  shall  lie  at  your  mercy,  the  spoils  of  my  horse  and 
arms  shall  be  yours,  and  the  fame  of  my  exploits  shall  be  transferred  from 
me  to  you.  Consider  which  is  best  for  you,  and  answer  me  without  de- 
lay, for  this  business  must  be  despatched  this  very  day.*' 

Don  Cluixote  was  amazed,  as  well  at  the  arrogance  of  the  Knight  of 
the  White  Moon  as  at  his  being  challenged  by  him.  He  answered  with 
calm  gravity,  and  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice :  ^  Sir  Knight  of  t^e  White 
Moon,  whose  achievements  have  not  as  yet  reached  my  ears,  I  will  make 

fou  swear  you  never  saw  the  illustrious  Dulcinea.  Ii  you  had  seen  her, 
am  confident  you  would  have  taken  care  not  to  engage  in  this  trial,  since 
the  sight  of  her  must  have  undeceived  you,  and  convinced  you  that  there 
never  was  nor  ever  can  be  a  beauty  comparable  to  hers.  Therefore, 
without  giving  you  the  lie,  and  only  saying  you  are  mistaken,  I  accept 
your  challenge  with  the  aforementioned  conditions,  and  I  accept  it  upon 
the  spot,  that  the  day  allotted  for  this  business,  may  not  first  elapse.  Of 
the  conditions,  T  only  except  the  transfer  of  your  exploits,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are.  I  am  content  with  my  own,  such  as  they  are. 
Take,  then,  what  part  of  the  field  you  please,  and  I  will  do  the  like,  and 
to  whom  God  shall  give  the  victory,  may  St.  Peter  give  his  blessing.** 

The  Knight  of  the  White  Moon  was  discovered  &om  the  city,  and  the 
viceroy  was  informed  that  he  was  in  conference  with  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.  The  viceroy,  believing  it  was  some  new  adventure  contrived 
by  Don  Antonio  Moreno,  or  by  some  other  eentleman  of  the  town,  imme- 
diately rode  out  to  the  strand,  accompanied  oy  I>on  Antonio,  and  a  great 
many  other  gentlemen.  They  arrived  just  as  Don  Quixote  had  wheeled 
Rocinante  about,  to  take  the  necessaiy  ground  for  his  career.  The  vice- 
roy, perceiving  they  were  both  ready  to  turn  for  the  encounter,  interposed, 
asking  what  induced  them  to  so  sudden  a  fight.  **  It  is  the  precedency 
of  beauty,**  answered  the  Knight  of  the  White  Moon;  and  he  proceeded 
to  relate  succinctly  in  a  few  words  what  he  had  said  to  Don  Quixote,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  combat  agreed  to  on  both  sides.  The  viceroy  asked 
Don  Antonio  in  a  whisper  whether  he  knew  who  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Moon  was,  and  whether  it  was  some  jest  designed  to  be  put  upon 
Don  Quixote.  Don  Antonio  answered  that  he  neither  knew  who  he 
was,  nor  whether  the  challenge  was  in  jest  or  earnest.  This  answer  per- 
plexed the  viceroy ;  he  was  in  doubt  whether  or  not  he  should  sutler 
them  to  proceed  to  the  combat    Inclining  rather  to  belieye  it  could  be 
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noihing  but  a  jest,  he  went  aside,  saying:  <« If  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
knights,  but  to  confess  or  die ;  if  Signor  Don  Quixote  persists  in  denying, 
and  your  worship  of  the  White  Moon  in  affirming,  fall  to  in  God*s  name. 
The  Knight  of  the  White  Moon  thanked  the  viceroy,  in  courtly  and  dis- 
creet terms  for  the  leave,  and  Don  Q^uixoie  did  the  same.  The  latter, 
recommending  himself  with  all  his  heart  to  Heaven  and  his  Dulcinea,  as 
was  his  custom  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  combats  that  offered,  wheeled 
about  again  to  fetch  a  larger  compass,  because  he  saw  his  adversary  did 
the  like ;  then,  without  sound  of  trumpet  or  other  warlike  instrument  to 
^ive  the  signal  of  onset,  they  both  turned  their  horses  about  at  the  same 
instant.  But  he  of  the  White  Moon  being  the  nimblest,  met  Don  Ctuix- 
ote  at  two-thirds  of  the  career,  and  there  encountered  him  with  such  im- 
petuous force,  not  touching  him  with  his  lance,  which  he  seemed  to  raise 
on  purpose,  that  he  gave  Rocinante  and  Don  Quixote  a  perilous  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  immediately  advanced  again  to  the  knight,  and,  clapping 
his  lance  to  his  vizor,  said :  '« Sir  Knight,  you  .are  vanquished,  and  a  dead 
man,  if  you  do  not  confess  the  conditions  of  our  challenge."  Don  Quix 
ote,  bruised  and  stunned  with  his  fall,  replied,  without  lifting  up  his  vizor, 
in  a  faint  and  hollow  voice,  as  if  he  was  speaking  from  within  a  tomb : 
**  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  I 
the  most  unfortunate  knight  on  earth.  It  is  not  fit  that  my  weakness 
should  discredit  this  truth.  Push,  Sir  Knight,  push  on  your  lance,  and 
take  away  my  life,  since  you  have  despoiled  me  of  my  honour.'*—"  By 
no  means,"  cried  the  Knight  of  the  White  Moon.  "  Live,  live  the  fame 
of  the  beauty  of  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  in  its  full  lustre.  Ail  the 
satisfaction  I  demand,  is,  that  the  ^at  Don  Quixote  retire  home  to  his 
own  town  for  a  year,  or  till  such  time  as  I  shall  command,  according  to 
our  agreement  before  we  began  this  batde." 

All  this  was  heard  by  the  viceroy,  Don  Antonio,  and  many  other  pe^ 
aons  there  present ;  they  also  heard  Don  Quixote  reply  that,  since  he 
required  nothing  of  him  to  the  prejudice  of  Dulcinea,  he  would  perform 
all  the  rest  like  a  punctual  and  true  knight.  This  confession  made,  the 
Knight  of  the  White  Moon  turned  about  his  horse,  and,  makinga  bow  with 
his  head  to  the  viceroy,  entered  into  the  city  at  a  half-gallop.  The  viceroy 
ordered  Don  Antonio  to  follow  him,  and  by  all  means  ascertain  who  he 
was«  They  raised  Don  Quixote  from  the  ground,  and,  uncovering  his 
face  found  him  pale  and  in  a  cold  sweat.  Rocinante  was  in  so  poor  a 
way  that  he  could  nor  stir  for  the  present.  Sancho,  sorrowful  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  knew  not  what  to  do  or  say.  He  fancied  all  that  happened 
to  be  a  dream,  and  that  all  this  business  was  matter  of  enchantroenL  He 
saw  his  master  vanquished,  reduced  to  mercy,  under  an  obligation  not  to 
bear  arms  during  a  whole  year.  He  beheld  in  imagination  the  light  of 
the  glory  of  his  achievements  obscured,  and  the  hopes  of  his  late  promises 
dissipated  like  smoke  by  the  wind.  He  was  afraid  finally,  that  Rocinante*s 
bones  were  quite  broken,  and  his  master's  disjointed,  and  prayed  that  it 
might  prove  no  worse  ""•  Don  Quixote  was  carried  back  to  the  city  in 
an  open  sedan  the  viceroy  had  commanded  to  be  brought,  and  the  viceroy 
also  returned  thither,  impadent  to  learn  who  the  Kniffht  of  the  White 
Moon  was,  by  whom  Don  Quixote  had  been  left  in  such  evil  plight. 

**  CerwitM  here  playt  very  cleverly  od  the  word  de^ocado,  to  which  he  ipvet 
firBt  the  tense  of  dislocated,  then  that  of  the  cuie  of  madxiess,  from  kea,  mmL 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


IN  WHICH  18  MADS  KNOWN  WHO  THB   KNIOHT  OF  THH  WHITE  MOON  WA8| 
WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  DON  ORBGORIO*8  LIBERATION,  AND  OTHER  BVSNTB. 

Don  Antonio  Moreno  followed  the  Knight  of  the  White  Mooo.  A 
great  number  of  boys  also  pursued  him  to  the  door  of  an  inn  within  the 
city.  Don  Antonio  went  in  after  him,  desirous  to  know  who  be  was. 
A  squire  came  out  to  receive  and  unarm  him,  who  then  shut  himself  up 
in  a  lower  room,  and  with  him  Don  Antonio,  who  was  dying  with  cariosity 
to  know  who  he  was.  The  Knight  of  the  White  Moon,  peroeiving  that 
this  gentleman  would  not  leave  him,  said:  •*!  very  well  know,  sir,  the 
design  of  your  comine ;  it  is  to  learn  who  I  am,  and  as  there  is  no  reasoa 
for  concealing  it,  while  my  servant  is  unarming  me,  I  will  inform  you 
without  deviating  a  tittle  from  the  truth.  Know,  sir,  that  I  am  called  the 
Bachelor  Sampson  Canrasco:  I  am  of  the  same  village  as  Don  Q^uixote 
de  la  Mancha,  whose  madness  and  folly  move  all  that  know  him  to  com- 
passion ;  and  of  those  who  had  most  pity  for  him  was  I  one.  Believing 
his  recovery  to  depend  upon  his  being  quiet  and  staying  at  home  in  his 
own  house,  I  devised  how  to  make  htm  continue  there.  With  that  view, 
about  three  months  ago  I  sallied  forth  to  the  highway  like  a  knight-errant, 
styling  myself  the  Knight  of  the  Mirrors,  designing  to  fight  and  vanquish 
bim,  without  doinur  him  harm ;  the  condition  of  our  combiat  being  that  the 
vanouished  should  remain  at  the  discretion  of  the  vanquisher.  What  I, 
concluding  him  already  vanquished,  intended  to  enjoin  him,  was  that  he 
should  return  to  his  village,  and  not  stir  out  of  it  in  a  whole  year,  in  which 
time  he  might  be  cured ;  but  fortune  ordained  it  otherwise,  for  he  van- 
quished me  and  tumbled  me  from  my  horse.  Thus  my  design  did  not 
take  effect.  He  pursued  his  journey,  and  I  returned  home  vanquished, 
ashamed  and  bruised  with  my  fail,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  one. 
Nevertheless  I  lost  not  the  desire  of  finding  him  and  vanquishing  him,  as 
you  have  seen  this  day.  He  is  so  exact  and  punctual  in  observing  the 
laws  of  knight-ermntry,  that  he  will  doubtless  respect  the  obligation  I 
have  laid  upon  him,  and  be  as  ffood  as  his  word.  This,  sir,  is  the  true 
business,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add.  I  only  entreat  you  not  to  discover 
me,  nor  to  let  Don  Cluixote  know  who  I  am,  that  my  good  intentions  may 
take  effect,  and  that  I  may  succeed  in  restoring  his  understanding  to  a 
man  who  has  a  very  good  one,  if  the  follies  of  chivalry  do  but  leave  him." 
^^*  Oh !  sir,"  cried  Don  Antonio,  ^  God  forgive  you  the  injury  you  have 
done  the  whole  world,  in  endeavouring  to  restore  to  his  senses  the  most 
diverting  madman  in  it.    Do  you  not  see^  sir,  that  the  benefit  of  his  ro- 
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corenr  will  not  counterbalance  the  pleasure  his  exlnTa|[ance8  aflbrd! 
But  I  fancy  that  all  signor  bachelor's  industry  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
recover  a  man  so  consummately  mad ;  and,  were  it  not  against  tbe  rule 
of  charity,  I  should  say :  *  May  Don  Quixote  never  be  recovered,*  for,  by 
his  cure,  we  shall  not  only  lose  bis  pleasantries,  but  also  those  of  his  squire, 
Bancho  Panza,  any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  make  Melancholy  herself 
merry.  Nevertheless  I  will  hold  my  peace  and  tell  him  nothing,  to  try 
if  I  am  right  in  suspecting  that  all  Signor  Carrasco*s  diligence  is  likely  to 
be  fruitless."  The  bachelor  made  answer  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
business  was  in  a  promising  way,  and  he  hoped  for  good  success.  Don 
Antonio,  having  ofiered  his  service  in  whatever  else  he  pleased  to  com- 
mand, took  his  leave.  The  same  day,  Sampson,  having  caused  his 
armour  to  be  tied  upon  the  back  of  a  mule,  rode  out  of  the  city  upon  the 
same  horse  on  which  he  had  fought,  and  returned  to  his  native  place ; 
nothing  befalling  him  by  the  way  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  this  faithful 
history. 

Don  Antonio  recounted  to  the  viceroy  all  that  Carrasco  had  told  him, 
at  which  the  viceroy  was  not  much  pleased ;  considering  that  Don  daiz- 
ote*s  confinement  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  diversion  his  follies  admin- 
istered to  those  that  knew  him. 

Six  days  Don  Quixote  lay  in  bed,  chagrined,  melancholy,  thoughtful, 
and  peevish,  his  imagination  still  dwelling  upon  the  unhappy  business 
of  his  defeat.  Sancho  strove  to  comfort  him,  and  said,  among  other  things : 
**  Dear  sir,  hold  up  your  head  and  try  to  be  cheerful,  and  above  all  give 
Heaven  thanks  that,  though  you  got  a  bad  fall,  you  did  not  come  off  with 
a  rib  broken.  You  know,  that  they  that  will  give  must  take,  and  that 
there  are  not  always  bacon-ditches  where  there  are  pins ;  you  may  there- 
fore safely  say  a  fig  for  the  physician,  since  you  have  no  need  of  his  help 
in  this  distemper.  Let  us  return  home,  and  leave  this  rambling  in  quest 
.of  adventures,  through  countries  and  places  unknown.  If  it  be  well  con- 
sidered, I  am  the  neatest  loser,  though  your  worship  be  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer. I,  who  with  the  government  quitted  the  desire  of  ever  governing 
.more,  did  not  quit  the  desire  of  being  an  earl,  which  will  never  come  to 
pass  if  your  worship  refuse  being  a  icing,  by  quittingthe  exercise  of  chi- 
ralry.  Then  all  my  hopes  vanisn  into  smoke.*' — ^**  Peace,  Sancho,**  an- 
swered Don  Quixote ;  ^  you  see  my  confinement  and  retirement  is  not  to 
last  above  a  year,  and  then  I  will  resume  my  honourable  precession,  and 
shall  not  want  a  kin^om  to  win  for  myself,  nor  an  earldom  to  bestow  on 
you."-^^'God  hear  it,"  retorted  Sancho,  *'and  let  sin  be  deaf;  for  I  have 
always  been  told  that  a  good  expectation  is  better  than  a  bad  possession." 

They  were  thus  discoursing  when  Don  Antonio  entered  with  signs  of 
great  joy :  "  My  reward,  Signer  Don  Quixote,'*  cried  he,  **•  for  the  good 
news  I  bring  you :  Don  Qregorio  and  the  renegade  who  went  to  bring 
him  are  in  the  harbour.  In  the  harbour  do  I  say  ?  by  this  time  they 
must  be  come  to  the  viceroy's  palace,  and  will  be  here  presently."  Don 
Quixote  was  a  little  revived :  "  In  truth  I  was  going  to  say,"  said  he,  ^  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  had  Mien  out  quite  otherwise,  that  I  might  have  been 
■  obliged  to  go  over  to  Barbary,  where,  by  the  force  of  my  arm,  I  shouM 
have  given  liberty,  not  oniy  to  Don  Gregorio,  but  to  all  the  Christian 
captives  that  are  in  Barbary.    But  alas !  what  do  I  say,  wretch  that  I 
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am  ?  am  I  not  Tanquished  ?  am  I  not  overthrown  ?  am  I  not  he,  who  has 
it  not  in  his  power  to  take  arms  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  Why  then  do  I 
promise  ?  why  do  I  vaunt,  I  who  am  fitter  to  handle  a  distaff  than  a 
sword?"— ** Wo  more,  sir,"  cried  Sancho.  "Let  the  hen  live,  though 
she  have  the  pip.  To-day  for  you,  and  to-morrow  for  me.  As  for  these 
matters  of  encounters  and  hangs,  never  trouble  your  head  about  them ; 
for  he  that  foils  to-day  may  rise  to-morrow,  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  lie 
a-bed ;  I  mean  by  giving  way  to  despondency,  and  not  endeavouring  to 
recover  fresh  spirits  for  fresh  encounters.  Pray,  sir,  rise  to  welcome 
Don  Gregorio,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  great  bustle  in  the  house,  and  by 
this  time  he  is  come." 

Sancho  was  right ;  Don  Grecorio  and  the  renegade  having  given  the 
riceroy  an  account  of  the  expedition,  the  former,  impatient  to  see  Ana 
Felix,  was  come  with  the  renegade  to  Don  Antonio*s  house.  Though 
Don  Gregorio,  when  he  made  his  escape  from  Algiers,  was  in  a  woman's 
dress,  he  had  exchanged  it  in  the  bark  for  that  of  a  captive  who  escaped 
with  him.  But,  in  whatever  dress  he  had  come,  he  would  have  had  the 
appearance  of  a  person  worthy  to  be  loved,  served,  and  esteemed ;  for 
he  was  very  handsome,  and  seemed  to  be  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Ricote  and  his  daughter  went  out  to  meet  him :  the  father 
m  tears,  and  the  daughter  with  charming  modesty.  They  did  not  em- 
brace each  other,  for,  where  there  is  much  love,  there  are  usually  but 
few  freedoms.  The  ioint  beauties  of  Don  Gregorio  and  Ana  Felix  sur- 
prised all  the  beholders.  Silence  spoke  for  ihe  two  lovers,  and  their 
eyes  proclaimed  their  joyful  and  nuxlest  sentiments.     The  renegade  ac- 

?uainted  the  company  with  the  ariilices  he  had  employed  to  bring pflT 
)on  Grt*gorio,  and  Don  Gregorio  recounted  the  dangers  and  straits  he 
was  reduced  to  among  the  women  he  remained  with ;  and  all  this,  not  in 
a  tedious  discourse,  but  in  a  few  words,  showing  that  his  discretion  out- 
stripped his  years.  Finally,  Ricote  generously  paid  and  satisfied  as  well 
the  renegade  as  the  Christians  who  .had  rowed  at  the  oar.  The  renegade 
was  reconciled  and  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and,  though  cer- 
tainly not  a  most  promising  member,  forthwith  became  clean  and  sound 
through  penance  and  repentance. 

Two  days  after,  the  viceroy  and  Don  Antonio  consulted  together  about 
the  means  how  Ana  Felix  and  her  father  might  remain  in  Spain ;  for 
they  thought  it  no  manner  of  inconvenience  that  a  daughter  so  much  a 
Christian,  and  a  father  so  well  inclined,  should  continue  in  the  kingdom. 
Don  Antonio  offered  to  solicit  the  affiiir  himself  at  court,  being  obliged  to 

fo  thither  about  other  business,  intimating  that,  by  means  of  favour  and 
ribery,  many  difficuh  matters  are  there  brought  about.  "No,"  said 
Ricote,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  "there  is  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  favour  or  bribes;  for  with  the  great  Don  Bernardino  de 
Velasco,  Count  of  Salazar,  to  whom  his  majesty  has  given  the  charge  of 
our  expulsion,  no  entreaties,  no  promises,  no  bribes,  no  pity,  will  avail. 
It  is  true  he  tempers  justice  with  mercy,  yet,  because  he  sees  the  whole 
body  of  our  nation  tainted  and  impure,  he  rather  makes  use  of  burning 
caustics  than  mollifying  ointments.  By  prudence  and  sagacity,  by  dili- 
gence and  terrors,  he  has  supported  on  his  able  shoulders  the  weight  of 
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tbia  gieU  nucliiDe,  and  brought  it  to  due  oieciUion  and  perfection,  our 
artifices,  stratagems,  diligence  and  policiea  not  being  able  to  blind  bis 
Argna  eyes,  coalinually  opea  to  see  that  none  of  ua  slay  or  lurk  behind, 
and,  like  a  concealed  root,  hereafter  spring  up  and  spre&d  Tenomoug  fruit 
through  Bpoin,  already  cleared,  ah«ady  freed  from  the  rears  in  which  our 
Tast  numbeTS  plunged  the  kingdom.  Heroic  resolatjon  of  the  great 
Philip  the  Thira,  and  unheard-of  wisdom  ia  committing  this  charee  to 
Don  Bernardino  de  Velaaco  "*  1" — **  However,  when  1  am  at  court,'' said 
E)on  Anionio,  "I  will  use  all  the  diligence  and  means  possible,  and  lean 
the  sQcceaa  to  Hearen.  Don  Gregorio  shall  go  with  me,  to  comfort  his 
parents  under  the  affliction  they  must  be  in  for  his  absence;  Ana  Felix 
shall  aiay  at  my  house  with  my  wife,  or  in  a  monastery  ;  and  I  am  sure 
the  viceroy  will  be  glad  that  honest  Ricote  remain  in  hia  house  until  be 
sees  the  aucceea  of  my  negoliatioii." 

The  viceroy  consented  to  all  that  was  proposed  ;  but  Don  Oregorio, 
knowing  what  passed,  expressed,  at  first,  great  unwillingncM  to  leave 
Ana  Felix.  But,  desiroua  to  visit  his  parents,  and  to  concert  the  means 
of  returning  for  her,  he  came  at  teagth  into  the  proposal.  Ana 
Felix  remained  with  Don  Antonio's  lady,  and  Ricola  in  the  vicen^'s 


"Tlwre  were  hv«ib1  aommiuariu  charfsH  wiib  tli*«ipnlii(»i  of  the  Hoors, 
and  thii  Don  Barnardioo  de  ValaMO,  od  whom  CervBQtei  makei  an  enlogiani, 
>o  bkdly  placed  in  [ha  mouth  of  Ricote,  was  oommiasioned  colely  to  drive  the 
Moors  from  La  Maocha.  It  ia  poaaible  that  he  waa  both  juat  and  aeveie  in  hji 
duties,  but  other  commiaaaries  allowed  thamielveB  to  be  aoflened.  and,  aa  we 
read  in  the  memoirs  of  the  timea,  manjr  rich  Moori  bonsht  the  right  of  lemain- 
ing  in  Spain,  provided  Ibey  changed  tbeii  province. 
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The  day  of  Don  Antonio*s  departure  came,  and  that  of  Don  Cluixote's 
and  Sancho^s  two  days  after ;  for  the  knight's  fall  would  not  permit  him 
to  travel  sooner.  At  Don  Gregorio*s  parting  from  Ana  Felix,  all  was 
tears,  sighs,  swoonings,  and  sohbings.  Ricote  ofiered  his  son-in-law  a 
thousand  crowns  if  he  desired  them ;  bat  Don  Gregorio  would  accept 
only  of  five  from  Don  Antonio,  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  when  they  met  at 
Madrid.  Finally  they  both  departed,  and  Don  Qruixote  and  Sancho 
shortly  afterwards,  as  nas  been  said :  Don  Cluixote  unarmed,  and  in  a 
travelling  dress,  and  Sancho  on  foot,  his  donkey  being  laden  with  the 
armour. 


86* 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 


TRSATINO  OF   MATTERS  WHICH  HE   WHO  REAM  WILL  SEE,  AND  HE   WHO 

HEARS  THEM  READ  WILL  HEAR. 

As  he  quitted  Barcelona,  Don  Quixote  turned  about  to  see  tne  spot 
where  he  was  overthrown,  and  cried :  *'  Here  stood  Troy !  here  my  mis- 
fortunes, not  my  cowardice,  despoiled  me  of  my  acquired  glory  !  here  F 
experienced  the  fickleness  of  fortune !  here  the  lustre  of  m^  exploits  was 
obscured !  here,  lastly,  fell  my  happiness,  never  to  rise  again  !*'  Sancho, 
hearing  these  lamentations,  said :  «*  It  is  as  much  the  part  of  valiant  minds, 
dear  sir,  to  be  patient  under  misfortunes,  as  to  rejoice  in  prosperity ;  and 
this  I  judge  by  myself:  for,  as  when  a  governor,  I  was  merry,  now  that 
I  am  a  squire  on  foot,  I  am  not  sad.  Enectively,  I  have  heard  say  that 
she  they  commonly  call  Fortune  is  a  drunken,  capricious  dame,  and  very 
blind  into  the  bargain.  Thus  she  does  not  see  what  she  is  about,  nor 
knows  whom  she  casts  down,  or  whom  she  exalts." 

"  You  are  much  of  a  philosopher,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Cluixote, 
'*  and  talk  very  discreetly.  I  know  not  whence  you  had  it.  But  what  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  Fortune,  nor 
do  the  things  which  happen  in  it,  be  they  good  or  bad,  fall  out  by  chance, 
but  by  the  particular  appointment  of  Heaven.  Hence  comes  the  saying, 
that  every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune.  I  have  been  so  of  mine, 
but  not  with  all  the  prudence  necessary ;  my  presumption  has  accord- 
ingly cost  me  dear.  I  ought  to  have  considered  that  the  feebleness  of 
Rocinante  was  not  a  match  for  the  ponderous  bulk  of  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Moon*s  steed.  But  I  adventured  it ;  I  did  my  best,  and  I  was  un- 
horsed, and,  though  I  lost  my  honour,  I  lost  not,  nor  could  I  lose,  the  vir- 
tue of  performing  my  promise.  When  I  was  a  knight-errant,  daring  and 
valiant,  I  gained  credit  for  my  exploits ;  now  that  I  am  but  a  walking 
squire,  I  will  gain  reputation  to  my  words  by  performing  my  promise. 
March  on  then,  friend  Sancho ;  let  us  pass  at  home  the  year  of  our 
noviciate.  In  our  forced  retreat,  we  will  acquire  fresh  vigour  to  the  exer- 
cise of  arms,  which  I  will  never  abandon.' — *«Sir,"  answered  Sancho, 
**•  trudging  on  foot  is  no  such  pleasant  thing  as  to  encourage  or  incite  me 
to  travel  great  days'  journeys.  Let  us  leave  this  armour  hanging  upon 
scftie  tree,  like  a  hanged  man ;  and  when  I  am  mounted  upon  Dapple, 
my  feet  from  the  ground,  we  will  travel  as  your  worship  shall  like,  and 
whither  you  choose  to  lead  the  way.  But  to  think  that  I  will  make  lonff 
stages  on  foot,  is  to  expect  what  cannot  be."—  ^  You  have  said  well, 
Sancho,"  answered  Don  Cluixote ;  **  hang  up  my  armour  for  a  trophy; 
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and  under  or  around  it  we  will  carve  on  the  tree  that  which  was  written 
on  the  trophy  of  Orlando's  arms : 

V  **  Let  none  presume  these  arms  to  move. 

Who  Roldan^s  fury  dares  uot  prove  *"*.'* 

— *'A11  this  seems  to  he  extremely  right,*'  answered  Sancho ;  ^  and  were 
it  not  for  the  want  we  should  have  of  Rocinante  upon  the  road,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  leave  him  hanging,  too.*' — **  Neither  him,  nor  the 
armour,"  replied  Don  Cluixote,  *'  will  I  sufier  to  be  hanged,  that  it  may 
not  be  said:  */br  ^ood  service^  bcul  recompense,*  "—"Your  worship 
says  well,"  answered  Sancho ;  **  for,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  wise, 
'the  ass's  fault  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  pack-saddle.'  And,  since 
your  worship  is  in  fault  for  this  adventure,  punbh  yourself,  and  let  not 
your  fury  spend  itself  upon  the  already  shattered  and  bloody  armour,  nor 
upon  the  gendeness  of  Rocinante,  nor  upon  the  tenderness  of  my  feet,  in 
making  them  travel  more  than  they  can  bear.*' 

In  such  reasoning  and  discourses  they  passed  all  that  day,  and  even 
four  more,  without  encountering  anything  to  put  them  out  of  their  way. 
On  the  fifth,  at  entering  into  a  village,  they  saw,  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  a 
great  number  of  people  solacing  themselves,  it  being  a  holiday.  When 
Don  Gluixote  came  up  to  them,  a  peasant  said  aloud  :  **  One  of  these  two 
gentlemen  who  are  coming  this  way,  and  who  do  not  know  the  parties, 
shall  decide  our  wager." — **  That  I  will,"  answered  Don  Q,uixote,  "  most 
impartially,  when  I  am  made  acquainted  with  it." — ^"  The  business,  good 
sir,"  responded  the  peasant,  **  is  that  an  inhabitant  of  this  town,  who  is 
so  corpulent  that  be  weighs  about  twenty-three  stone*,  has  challenged  a 
neighbour,  who  weighs  not  above  ten  and  a  half,  to  run  with  him  a  hun- 
dred yards.  The  conditions  are  that  they  carry  equal  weight.  The 
challenger,  being  asked  how  the  weight  should  be  made  equal,  said  that 
the  challenged,  who  weighed  but  ten  and  a  half,  should  carry  thirteen 
stone  of  iron  about  him,  and  so  both  the  lean  and  the  fat  would  carry 
equal  weight."— **  Not  so,"  cried  Sancho,  immediately,  before  Don  Q,uix- 
ote  could  answer.  **To  me,  who  have  so  lately  left  being  a  governor 
and  a  judge,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  belongs  to  resolve  these  doubts, 
and  ffive  my  opinion  in  every  controversy." — ^'Answer  in  a  good  hour, 
friend  Sancho,  said  Don  GLuixote ;  **  for  I  am  not  fit  to  feed  a  cat,  my 
brain  is  so  disturbed  and  turned  topsy-turvy." 

With  this  license,  Sancho,  addressm^  the  country-fellows,  who  crowded 
about  him,  gaping,  expecting  his  decision :  **  Brothers,"  said  he,  "  the 
fat  man's  proposition  is  unreasonable ;  nor  is  there  the  least  shadow  of 
justice  in  it ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  the  challenged 
may  choose  his  weapons,  it  is  not  reasonable  the  other  should  choose  for 
him  such  as  will  hinder  and  obstruct  his  coming  oflT  conqueror.  There- 
fore my  sentence  is  that  the  fat  felbw,  the  challenger,  pare  away,  slice 
off,  or  cut  out,  thirteen  stone  of  his  flesh,  somewhere  or  other,  as  he  shall 
think  best  and  most  proper ;  thus,  being  reduced  to  ten  and  a  half  stone 
weight,  he  will  be  equal  to  and  matched  exactly  with  his  adversary ;  the^ 
they  may  run  upon  even  terms."  —  **  I  vow,"  said  one  of  the  peasants, 

••  Vide  note  77,  Chap.  V.,  Book  2  of  the  First  Part  (Vol.  I.). 

*  Eleven  arroboi.    The  arroba  is  a  weight  of  twenty-five  ponnd«. 
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who  listaiMd  to  Bancho^s  decision,  '•this  gentkraan  has  spokoo  like  a 
saint,  and  ^ven  sentence  like  a  canon.  But  1  warrant  the  fat  feUow  will 
ha?e  no  mind  to  part  with  an  ounce  of  his  flesh,  much  less  thirteen  stone." 
— .^The  best  way,"  answered  another,  '*  will  be  not  to  ran  at  all,  that 
Lean  may  not  break  his  back  with  the  weight,  nor  Fat  kse  flesh.  Let 
half  the  wager  be  spent  in  wine ;  and  let  us  take  these  gentlemen  to  the 
tavern  that  has  the  best,  and  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  rest."— ^  I  thank 
ye,  gentlemen,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  ^  but  I  cannot  stay  a  moment, 
for  melancholy  thoughts  and  disastrous  circumstances  oblige  me  to  appear 
uncivil  and  travel  faster  than  ordinary."  Then,  clapping  spurs  to  Roci- 
nante,  he  passed  on  and  left  the  people  in  wonder  at  his  figure  and  his 
'Squire's  sagacity.  One  of  the  peasants  cried :  '*  If  the  man  be  so  acute, 
what  must  the  master  be !  I  will  lay  a  bet  that,  if  they  go  to  study  at 
Salamanca,  in  a  trice  they  will  become  alcaldes  at  court.  There  is 
nothing  easier;  it  is  but  studying,  simply  studying ;  then  if  he  onlv  has 
favour  and  good  luck,  when  a  man  least  thinks  of  it  he  find  himselt  with 
a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  or  a  mitre  on  his  bead." 

That  night  master  and  i  lan  passed  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  exposed 
to  the  smooth  and  clear  sky,  and  the  next  day,  resuming  their  way,  thev 
saw  cominff  towards  them  a  man  on  foot,  with  a  wallet  about  his  neck 
and  a  javeRn  in  his  hand,  the  general  equipment  of  a  foot-post.  When 
he  was  come  pretty  near  to  Don  Quixote,  he  mended  his  pace,  and,  half 
runninc;,  went  up  to  him.  Embracing  his  right  thigh  (for  he  could  reach 
no  hifi^her),  with  signs  of  great  joy  he  said :  **  Oh !  Signor  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  with  what  pleasure  will  my  lord  duke's  heart  be  touched 
when  he  hears  that  your  worship  is  returning  to  bis  castle,  where  he  is 
still  with  my  lady  duchess !" — *^  1  know  you  not,  friend,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  ^  nor  can  I  guess  who  you  are,  unless  you  tell  me."—'*  I,  Signor 
Don  Quixote,"  answered  the  foot-post,  **am  Tosilos,  the  duke's  lacquey, 
who  would  not  fight  with  your  worship  about  the  marriage  of  Donna 
Rodriguez'  daughter."  —  *«  God  be  my  aid  !"  cried  Don  Quixote,  **  are 
you  he  whom  the  enchanters,  ray  enemies,  transformed  into  the  lacquey, 
to  defraud  me  of  the  glory  of  that  combat  ?" — **  Peace,  good  sir,"  repbed 
the  messenger,  ^  there  was  no  enchantment  nor  change  of  face.  I  was 
as  much  the  lacquey  Tosilos,  when  I  entered  the  lists,  as  Tosilos  the  lac* 
quey  when  I  came  out.  I  thought  to  have  married  without  fighting,  be- 
cause I  liked  the  girl.  But  my  design  succeeded  quite  otherwise  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  your  worship  was  departed  from  our  castle,  my  lord  duke 
ordered  a  hundred  bastinadoes  to  be  ^iven  me  for  having  contravened  the 
directions  he  gave  me  before  the  battle.  The  business  ended  in  the  girl's 
turning  nun,  and  Donna  Rodriguez'  returning  to  Castile ;  and  I  am  now 
going  to  Barcelona  to  carry  a  packet  of  letters  from  my  lord  to  the  vice- 
roy. If  your  worship  please  to  take  a  pure  draught,  though  warm,  I 
have  here  a  calabash  full  of  old  wine,  with  some  slices  of  Tronchoo 
cheese,  which  will  serve  to  awaken  thirst,  if  perchance  it  be  asleep."  — - 
ill  accept  the  invitation,"  cried  Sancho ;  **  a  truce  with  compliments  and 
ml  a  cup,  honest  Tosilos,  in  spite  of  all  the  enchanters  that  are  in  the 
Indies.'^— ^*  In  short,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  you  are  the  greatest 
glutton  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  dunce  upon  earth,  if  you  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  this  messenger  is  enchanted,  and  thk  Toailos  a  counter- 
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fait.    Stay  yon  with  him,  and  sate  younelf ;  I  wiD  go  slowly  on  and  wait 
your  ooming.'* 

The  lacquey  hughed,  unsheathed  his  cabbash,  and  unwalleted  his 
cheese ;  and  taking  out  a  loaf,  he  and  Sancho  sat  down  upon  the  green 
grass.  In  peace  and  good  fellowship  they  attacked  and  speedily  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  provisions  in  the  wallet,  with  so  ffood  an  appetite  that 
tbev  licked  the  rery  packet  of  letters  because  it  smelt  of  cheese.  Tosilos 
said  to  Sancho :  ^  Doubdess,  friend  Sancho,  this  master  of  yours  ought  to 
be  reckoned  a  madman."-—^  Why  ought  he  ?''  replied  Sancho :  **  he  owes 
nothing  to  any  body ;  he  pays  ready  money  for  every  thing,  especially 
where  madness  is  current.  I  see  it  full  well,  and  full  well  I  tell  him  of 
it.  But  what  boots  it  T  especially  now  that  there  is  an  end  of  him,  for 
he  is  vanquished  bv  the  knight  of  the  White  Moon."  Tosilos  desired 
him  to  relate  what  nad  befalfen  him ;  but  Sancho  answered  that  it  was 
unmannerly  to  let  his  master  wait  for  him,  and  that  some  other  time,  if 
they  met,  they  sbonU  have  leisure  to  discuss  the  adventure.  Thereupon 
he  arose,  shodc  his  doublet  and  the  crumbs  from  his  beard,  drove  Dapple 
before  him,  and,  bidding  Tosilos  adieu,  left  him  and  rejoined  his  master, 
who  was  staying  for  him  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 


2b 
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CHAPTER  LXVn. 


OF  THB  RESOLUTION  DON  QUIXOTE  TOOK  TO  TURN  BHEPHERD  AND  LEAD 
A  RURAL  LIFE,  TILL  THE  YEAR  OF  HIS  PROMISE  SHOULD  BE  EXPIRED ; 
WITH  OTHER  ACCIDENTS  TBULT  PLEASANT  AND  GOOD. 

80  many  varioas  cogitations  as  perplexed  Don  Claixote  before  his  de- 
feat, many  more  tormenied  him  after  his  overthrow.  He  staid,  as  has 
been  saia,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  reflections,  like  flies  about 
honeVf  assaulted  and  stung  him,  thousands  strong.  Some  turned  upon 
the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  others  upon  the  life  he  was  to  lead  in 
his  forced  retirement.    Sancho  came  up,  and  commended  to  him  the 

Sinerosity  of  the  lacquey  Tosilos.  **  Is  it  possible,  Sancho,"  cried  Don 
uixote,  **  that  you  persist  in  thinking  he  is  a  real  lacquey  T  You  seem 
to  have  quite  forgotten  that  you  saw  Dulcinea  converted  and  tranaformed 
into  a  country  wench,  and  toe  Knight  of  the  Mirrors  into  the  bachebr 
Sampson  Canasco :  all  the  work  of  enchanters  who  persecute  me.  But, 
tell  me  now,  did  you  in<juire  of  this  Tosilos  what  God  has  done  with  AI- 
tisidora;  whether  she  still  bewaib  my  absence,  or  has  already  abandoned 
to  obUrion  the  amorous  thoughts  that  tormented  her  whilst  ( was  present  ?'* 
**  Mine,"  answered  Sancho,  "  were  not  of  a  kind  to  aflbrd  me  leisure  to 
inquire  after  fooleries.  Body  of  me,  sir,  is  your  worship  now  in  a  con* 
dition  to  be  inquiring  after  other  folks*  thoughts,  especially  amorous  ones  ?" 
**  Mark  me,  Sancho,*'  retorted  Don  i^uixote,  ^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  actions  inspired  by  love,  and  those  inspired  by  gratitude. 
It  is  very  pottible  a  gentleman  may  not  be  in  love ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
strictly  speaking,  for  him  to  be  ungrateful.  Altisidora,  to  all  appearance, 
loved  me ;  she  gave  me  three  night-caps,  you  know ;  she  wept  at  my 
departure,  she  cursed  me,  vilified  mc,  and,  m  spite  of  shame,  complained 
puolicly  of  me.  These  be  si^s  that  she  adored  me ;  for  ihe  anger  of 
fovera  usually  ends  in  maledictions.  I  had  neither  ftiopes  to  give  her, 
nor  treasures  to  ofler  her ;  for  my  hopes  are  all  engaged  to  Dulctnea,  and 
the  treasurer  of  knights-errant,  like  those  of  faines,  are  delusions,  not 
realities.  I  can  only  give  her  these  remembrances  I  have  of  her,  without 
prejudice  however  to  those  I  have  of  Dulcinea ;  Dulcinea,  whom  you 
wrong  through  your  remissness  in  whipping  yourself  and  disciplining 
that  flesh  of  yours,  (may  I  see  it  devoured  by  wolves !)  which  had  rather 
preserve  itself  for  the  worms  than  for  the  relief  of  that  poor  lady.**— -^  Sir,*' 
answered  Sancho,  **if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  cannot  penuade  myself 
that  the  lashing  of  my  pereon  can  have  any  thing  lo  do  with  disenchant- 
ing of  the  enchanted.    It  is  as  if  one  should  say:  *  If  your  head  aches. 
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■noint  your  knee-paaa,'  At  least,  I  dure  Bwenr  that  in  all  the  htstoriea 
your  worship  haa  read,  treating  of  knight-errantry,  you  never  met  with 
any  body  disenchanted  by  whipping.  But,  be  tlial  as  it  will,  I  will  lay 
it  on  whea  the  humour  takea  me,  and  time  girea  me  conveniency  M 
chastidng  myaelf."  —  "Ood  giant  il,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "and 
Hearen  give  you  grace  to  aee  the  duty  and  obligation  you  are  under  to 
aid  my  lady,  who  is  yours  too,  since  yon  are  mine." 

With  these  discourses  they  went  on  their  way,  when  they  arrived  at 
tbe  very  spot  where  they  had  been  trampled  upon  by  the  bulls.  E)on 
Quixote  knew  it  again,  and  said  to  Sancho:  "  This  is  the  meadow  where 
we  alighted  on  the  ga^  shepherdessea  and  gallant  ahepberds,  who  intended 
to  revive  in  it  and  imiiate  the  peatoral  Arcadia.  The  thought  was  aa 
new  as  ingenious,  and  in  imiiaiion  of  it,  if  you  are  of  my  advice,  1  could 
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wiflii^  O  Sancln,  we  might  tain  shepheids,  it  lektt  for  the  tfane  I  mart 
live  retifed**.  I  will  \my  sheep,  and  •!!  odier  thriiigB  neeeesary  (or  the 
partoral  emploviaeat :  end  I,  calling  mjrself  the  shepheid  Qmxotie,  yoa 
the  ehepheitl  t^afizino,  we  wiA  ma^e  the  momtaine,  the  woods,  end  the 
meadows,  singing  heie,  and  ooinplaining  theie,  drmkinff  the  iiqaid  crys- 
tal of  the  fonntains,  of  the  limpid  breoks,  or  c(  the  mighty  mevs.  The 
oaks  with  a  bounteous  hand  sbali  give  their  sweetest  froit,  the  trunks  of 
the  hardest  eork^rees  shaU  a^rd  us  seats.  The  wilk»WB  shall  furnish 
shade,  and  the  roses  perfume ;  the  spadeos  meadow  shaU  yield  ue  car- 
peu  of  a  thousand  colours ;  the  air,  dear  and  pure,  shall  supply  breath ; 
the  moon  and  stars  aflbrd  their  mild  light,  despite  the  darkoen  of  the 
night;  sinffing  shall  fumisb  pleasure,  and  complaining  yield  delight; 
ApoUo  shall  proTide  verses  and  lore^onoeits,  with  which  we  will  make 
ourselves  famous  and  immortal,  not  only  in  the  present  but  in  future 
ages." — *^  Before  God,"  cried  Sancbo,  **  this  kind  of  life  squares  and  cor- 
ners with  me  exactly ;  besides,  no  sooner  will  tbe  bachelor  Sampson  Cai^ 
rasco  and  master  Nicboks  the  barber  have  well  seen  it,  than  they  will 
have  a  mind  to  follow  and  turn  shepherds  with  us.  God  grant  that  tbe 
curate  have  not  an  inclination  to  malce  one  in  the  fold,  he  is  of  so  gay  a 
temper,  and  such  a  lover  of  mirth." — ^"  You  have  said  very  well,"  re- 
turned Don  Quixote ;  **and  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  if  he  enter 
into  the  pastoral  society,  as  doubtless  he  will,  may  call  himself  the  shep- 
herd Sampsonino,  or  Carrascoo.  Nicholas  the  barber  may  be  called 
Nicholoso,  as  old  Boscan  called  himself  Nemoroso^.  As  for  Che  eurate, 
I  know  not  what  name  to  bestow  upon  him,  unless  it  be  some  derivative 
from  his  profession,  calling  him  the  shepherd  Curiambro.  For  the* 
shepherdesses  whose  lovers  we  are  to  be,  we  may  pick  and  choose  their 
names  as  we  do  pears ;  and,  sinee  my  lady's  name  is  appropriate  alike 
for  a  shepherdess  or  a  princess,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  seeking 
another  that  may  suit  her  better.  You,  Sancho,  may  give  3rourB  what 
name  you  please."-^*!  do  not  intend,"  answered  Sancho,  '^to  gire 
mine  any  other  than  Teresona*";  it  will  fit  her  fat  sides  well,  and  be 
near  her  own  too,  since  her  name  is  Teresa.  Besides  when  1  come  to 
celebrate  her  in  verse,  I  shall  discover  my  chaste  desires,  for  I  am  not 
for  looking  into  other  folks'  houses  for  better  bread  than  that  msKie  of 
wheat.  As  for  the  cumte,  it  will  not  be  proper  he  should  have  e  shep- 
herdess, that  be  may  set  a  good  example.  If  the  bachelor  -Sampson 
will  have  one,  his  soul  is  at  his  own  aisposal."— >*  God  he  my  aid  !** 
cried  Don  duixote,  **  what  a  life  we  shall  lead,  friend  Sancho !  what 
a  worid  of  bagpipes  shall  we  hear!  what  flageolets!  what  tamborines! 

**  CerTantes  here  imitates  a  passage  of  the  JmadU  of  Oruce  (Part  II.  chap. 
CXXXII.) :  ^  In  the  midst  of  his  numerous  cares,  Don  Florizel  of  Niquea,  re- 
solved to  assume  the  drnss  of  a  shepherd  and  live  in  a  village.  This  decided 
on,  he  set  out,  made  known  his  intemioii  toan  booesl  maD,aBd  made  him  some 
sheep  for  him  to  conduct  to  the  fields  to  pasture,"  etc, 

*<"It  is  thought  that  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  eclogue,  has  designated, 
under  the  name  of  NemoroBo,  his  friend  the  poet  Boscan,  in  consequence  of  the 
identity  between  the  Italian  word  boKOj  and  the  Latin  word  imiriis,  whence  ia 
derived  the  name  of  NemoroM. 

**  The  termination  that  in  Spanish  marks  the  argumentative. 
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whet  tabon  and  what  rafttecks !  If  to  M  t&cse  difieff«Dt  masm  be  added 
tiie  alboguea"*,  we  sftiall  bare  almost  ail  the  paatorai  iastramentt."-* 
«*  What  ave  your  albogoee?"  demanded  SaDoho:  ^I  never  heard  theoi- 
named,  nor  ever  saw:  one  of  then  ia  all  my  iifeh'*-— ^^  Aiboguee«"  answer- 
ed Don  Quixote,  '•are  oeiitaui  pktes  of  brass  like  camUestidu,  whicht 
being  ho41ow,  and  struck  against  each  other,  give  a  souod,  if  not  very 
ilgreeable  or  hamsuoiis,  y«t  not  ofl&aaive,  and  agreeiag  well  enough 
wtth  the  rosticky  of  the  tabor  and  pipe.  This  name  albsfues  is  Ambian» 
as  aro  all  those  in  Spanish  that  oegin  with  oA  at  for  example :  idmo^ 
hazm^,  a/inonrar«\  Mmbm*'\  aigtwxU^^  o/mocm'^  ulemekt^, 
and  the  likes  with  mj  &w  more.  Our  knguage  bss  oaJy  three  Aiahie 
woids  ending  in  i:  boragtu^^t  zaqmzamk^\  and  nuwa»idi^^  foe 
oM€/t'  *^r  and  alfaq<w^,  aa  weU  foe  begianiiig  with  dr  aa  ending  in  i«  aao 
known  t»  bo  Arabic*  This  1  have  wd  you  by  the  bye»  the  eeeasioo  of 
naming  aihoguea  having  brought  it  iolo  my  mind.  One  main  h^lp  we 
ahnlJ  probaUf  haive  towards  pecfeding  thia  profineion,  ia  that  h  aa  fom^ 
know,  am  somewhat  of  a  poet».  and  t&  bachelor  Sampson  Caiiosco  aft 
extremeiy  good  one.  Of  the  cttratel  say  nothing;  but  I  will  ventuie  a 
wager  that  he  haa  some  pietensioaa  lo  turDui^  verses;  aad  that  master 
Nicholas  the  kiiherhassoinoftoo^Iraakenodo^ibr  most,  or  ail  of  that, 
facnhy  are  pkyem  en  the  guitar  and  soognnakem  I  wil^  complaia  of 
absence;  you  shall  extol  yourself  for  a  constant  lover;  the  shepherd 
Carrascon  shall  lament  his  being  disdained,  and  the  curate  Curiambro 
may  say  of  sing  whatever  will  do  him  most  service ;  then  the  business 
will  go  on  as  well  as  heart  can  wish." — **  I  am  so  unlucky,  sir,"  answer- 
ed Sancho,  '*  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  see  the  day  wherein  I  shall  be 
engaged  in  this  employment.  O !  what  neat  wooden  spoons  shall  I  make 
when  I  am  a  shepherd !  what  crumbs !  what  cream !  what  garlands ! 
what  pastoral  gimcracks !  If  they  do  not  procure  me  the  reputation  of 
being  wise,  the^r  will  not  fail  to  procure  me  that  of  being  ingenious.  My 
daughter  Sanchica  will  bring  us  our  dinner  to  the  sheepfold.  But,  take 
care !  she  is  a  very  sightly  wench ;  and  shepherds  there  are  who  are 
more  of  the  knave  than  the  fool.  I  would  not  have  my  girl  come  for  wool 
and  go  back  shorn.  Loves  and  wanton  desires  are  as  freauent  in  fields 
as  in  cities,  and  to  be  found  in  shepherds*  cottafi^es  as  well  as  in  kings' 
palaces.  Take  away  the  occasion,  and  you  take  away  the  sin ;  and, 
*  what  the  eye  views  not,  the  heart  rues  not ;'  and,  *  a  leap  from  behind  a 
bush  has  more  force  than  the  prayer  of  a  good  man.' "— -*'  No  more  pro- 
verbs, good  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Quixote ;  **  any  one  of  those  you  have 
mentioned,  is  sufficient  to  let  us  know  your  meaning.    I  have  often  ad- 

•"•  A  sort  of  c/mbals.  "•  A  currycomb.  •"  Breakfast. 

"•  Carpet  •"  Officer  of  Justice.  "*  Warehouse. 

*"  A  small  hollow  ball,  filled  with  flowers,  with  perfumes,  or  with  cinders, 
thrown  at  each  other  by  the  Arabians  in  their  tournaments,  and  other  equestrian 
games. 

"•Buskin.  ■"Garret. 

*"*  A  small  piece  of  money  worth  the  thirty-fourth  part  of  a  real. 

••  Clove-tree. 

**  Faquir,  a  mossnlman  priest  or  monk.  Cervantes  forgets  o/^htt,  a  salt  ware- 
house, and  aljonjoUf  sesame,  a  plant 
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vised  yoa  not  to  be  so  prodigal  of  3roar  prorerbB*  and  to  keep  a  strict  hand 
over  tnem.  Bot  it  seems  it  is  pTeaching  in  the  desert,  and  fAe  mare  my 
mother  wkip$  me,  the  more  I  rend  and  tearJ*''^*  It  seems  aJso,**  answer- 
ed Sancbo,  «*your  worship  makes  good  the  saying:  *The  kettle  called 
the  pot  black-faoe.'  You  are  reproring  me  for  speaking  prorerbs,  and 
you  string  them  youfself  by  couples."— >*  Look  you,  Sancho,'*  answered 
Don  Ctuizote,  *«1  use  my  prorerbs  to  the  purpose;  and,  when  I  speak 
them,  they  are  as  fit  as  the  ring  to  the  finger ;  but  you  drag  them  in  by 
the  head  and  shoulders.  If  I  remember  right,  I  have  already  told  you 
that  proverbs  are  short  sentences  dmwn  from  experience  and  tne  specu- 
lations of  our  ancient  sages.  But  the  prorerb  that  is  not  to  the  purpose 
is  rather  an  absurdity  tmn  a  sentence.  Enough  however  of  this,  and, 
since  night  approaches,  let  us  retire  a  little  way  out  of  the  high  road, 
where  we  will  pass  this  night.  Qod  knows  what  will  happen  to-morrow." 
They  retirea,  supped  late  and  ill,  much  against  the  incb'nation  of  San- 
cho,  who  began  to  reflect  upon  the  difficulties  attending  knight  errantly 
nmoof  woodi  and  mountains,  though,  now  and  then,  plenty  showed 
itself  m  castles  and  houses,  as  at  Don  Diego  de  Miranda's,  at  the  weddin? 
of  the  rich  Camacho,  and  at  Don  Antonio  Moreno's.  But  he  considered 
it  was  not  possible  it  should  be  always  day  nor  always  night,  and  so  spent 
the  remainder  of  that  sleeping,  while  his  master  by  awake  by  his  side. 
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CHAPTER  LXVm. 

OF  THE  PLEASANT  ADVBNTURE  WHICH  BEFELL  DON   QUIXOTE. 

Ladt  Diana  sometimes  takes  a  brief  trip  to  the  antipodes,  leaving  the 
mountains  black  and  the  valleys  in  the  dark.  This  happened  to  bare 
been  the  case  at  the  precise  period  of  this  true  history,  of  which  Cid  Ha- 
met  treats  at  the  begmning  of  the  present  chapter.  In  plain  truth,  it  was 
a  dark  night,  and  though  the  moon  was  in  the  heavens,  she  was  not  in  a 
part  where  she  could  be  seen ;  Don  duixote  gave  way  to  nature  in  takincr 
bis  first  sleep ;  but  he  did  not  indulge  in  a  second,  quite  the  reverse  of 
Sancho,  who  never  bad  a  second,  one  sleep  lasting  him  from  night  to 
morning,  an  evident  si^n  of  his  good  constitution  and  few  cares.  Those 
of  Don  Quixote  kept  him  so  awake,  that  he  awakened  Sancho  and  said : 
*'  I  am  amazed,  Sancho,  at  the  insensibih'ty  of  your  temper ;  you  seem  to 
me  to  be  made  of  marble  or  brass,  not  susceptible  of  any  emotion  or  sen- 
timent ;  I  wake  while  you  sleep ;  I  weep  when  you  are  singing ;  I  am 
fainting  with  hunger,  when  you  are  lazy  and  unwieldy  with  pure  cram- 
ming. It  is,  however,  the  part  of  good  servants  to  share  in  their  master's 
pains,  and  to  be  touched  with  what  affects  them,  were  it  but  for  the  sake 
of  decency.  Behold  the  serenity  of  the  night ;  see  the  solitude  we  are  in, 
inviting  as,  as  it  were,  to  Intermingle  some  watching  with  our  sleep. 
Arise !  in  Heaven's  name  arise !  go  a  little  apart,  and,  with  a  willing  mind 
and  good  courage,  give  yourself  three  or  four  hundred  lashes  upon  account, 
for  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea.  This  I  ask  as  a  favour,  for  I  will  not 
come  to  wrestling  with  you  again  as  I  did  before,  because  I  know  the 
weight  of  your  arms.  Afler  you  have  laid  them  on,  we  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  singing,  I  my  absence,  and  you  your  constancy, 
bemnning  from  this  moment  the  pastoral  employment  which  we  are  to 
follow  in  our  village."—**  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  *«  I  am  of  no  religious 
order,  to  rise  out  of  the  midst  of  my  sleep  and  discipline  myself;  neither 
do  I  think  one  can  pass  from  the  pain  of  whipping  to  music.  Sufier  me 
to  sleep,  and  urge  not  this  whipping  myself,  lest  you  force  me  to  swear 
never  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  coat,  much  less  of  my  flesh." — **  O  hardened 
soul !"  cried  Don  Cluixote,  **  O  remorseless  squire  !  O !  bread  ill  employed, 
and  favours  ill  considered,  those  I  have  already  bestowed  upon  you,  and 
those  I  still  intend  to  bestow  upon  vou  !  To  me  you  owe  that  you  have 
been  a  governor,  to  me  you  owe  that  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  an 
earl,  or  oi  some  title  equivalent,  without  the  accomplishment  of  these  things 
being  delayed  longer  than  a  year,  for  post  tenthraa  apero  /t^em  **'."— 

^  Jjfier  the  darkmu  I  ixptct  the  tight.  These  Latin  words,  written  in  exergue 
roand  a  stork,  formed  tbe  device  of  Juan  de  la  Cnesta,  the  first  publisher  of  the 
J)tm  Qmxottt  and  Cervantes'  friend. 
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*«I  know  not  what  that  means,'*  replied  Sancho;  ^I  only  know  that, 
while  I  am  asleep,  I  have  neither  fear  nor  hope,  neither  trouble  nor  gloiy. 
Blessings  on  him  who  invented  sleep,  the  mantle  that  covers  all  human 
thoughts,  the  food  that  appeases  hunger,  the  drink  that  quenches  thirst, 
the  nire  that  warms  cold,  the  cold  that  moderates  heat,  lastly,  the  general 
coin  that  purchases  all  things,  the  balance  and  weight  that  equals  the 
shepherd  and  the  king,  the  simple  and  the  wise*  Only  one  evil,  as  I  have 
heard,  sleep  has  in  it :  namely,  that  it  resembles  death ;  for  between  a 
sleeper  and  a  corpse,  there  is  but  little  diflference.** — **  I  never  heard  you, 
Sandut,'*  rejoinea  Don  Quixote,  '^talk  so  elegantly  as  now,  whence  I 
come  to  know  the  troth  of  the  proverb  von  sometimes  apply :  *Not  with 
whom  ihou  art  bred^  but  Ufkh  whom  thou  art  fed*  **— "*  Dear  master  of 
mine,*'  replied  Sancho,  **  it  is  not  I  that  am  stringing  of  proverbs  now. 
They  Ml  from  your  worship's  mouth  fa^  couples,  fcster  tnan  from  me. 
Only  between  yoan  and  mine  tliero  is  this  difievence,  that  your  worship's 
oome  at  the  proper  season,  and  mine  out  of  season.  But,  uter  all  is  done 
and  said,  they  aro  all  proverbs." 

They  were  thus  convening,  when  they  heard  a  kind  of  dull  sound  and 
harsh  noise,  spreading  itself  mrongh  all  the  valley.  Don  Quixote  started 
up  and  laid  hu  hand  to  his  sword ;  Sancho  squatted  down  under  Dapple, 
and  clapped  the  bundle  of  armour  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  ass's  pannel 
on  the  other,  trembling  no  less  with  fear  than  Don  Quixote  with  surprise. 
The  noise  increased  by  degrees,  and  came  nearer  to  the  two  tremblers, 
one  at  least,  for  the  other's  coumge  is  already  sufficiently  known.  Now 
the  fact  was,  that  certain  fellows  were  driving  about  six  hundred  hogs  to 
sell  at  a  fair,  and  were  upon  the  road  with  them  at  that  hour.  So  great 
was  the  din  they  made  with  grunting  and  blowing,  that  they  deafened  the 
ears  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  who  could  not  guess  the  occasion  of  it. 
The  far-spreading  and  grunting  herd  came  crowding  on,  and,  without  any 
respect  to  the  authority  of  Don  Quixote  or  that  of  Sancho,  trampled  over 
them  both,  demolishing  Sancho's  entrenchments,  and  overthrowing,  not 
only  Don  Quixote,  but  Rocinante  to  boot.  The  crowding,  grunting,  the 
hurrying  on  of  these  unclean  animals,  put  into  confusion  and  overturned 
the  pack-eaddle,  the  armour.  Dapple,  Rocinante,  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote. 
Sancho  picked  himself  up  as  well  as  he  could,  and  desired  his  master  to 
lend  him  his  sword,  saying  he  would  kill  half  a  dozen  of  those  unman- 
nerly gentlemen  the  swine,  for  such  by  this  time  he  knew  them  to  be. 
Don  Quixote  sorrowfully  made  answer:  «*Let  them  alone,  friend ;  this 
affront  is  a  punishment  for  my  sin ;  and  it  is  a  just  judgment  of  Heaven 
that  foxes  should  devour,  wasps  sting,  and  hogs  trample  upon,  a  van- 
quished knight-errant."— >*  It  is  also,  I  suppose,  a  judgment  of  Heaven,'* 
answered  Sancho^  "  that  the  squires  of  vanquished  knights-errant  should 
be  stunff  by  flies,  eaten  up  by  fleas,  and  besieged  by  hunger.  If  we  squires 
were  the  sons  of  the  knignts  we  serve,  or  very  near  of  kin  to  them,  it 
would  be  no  wonder  if  the  punishment  of  their  faults  should  overtake  us 
in  the  fourth  generation.  But  what  have  the  Panzas  to  do  with  the 
Quixotes  ?  Well,  let  us  compose  ourselves  again,  and. sleep  oul  the  little 
remainder  of  the  night.  Qod  will  send  us  a  new  day,  and  we  shall  have 
better  luck." — ^*  Sleep  vou,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "sleep  on, 
for  you  were  bom  to  sleep ;  I,  who  was  bom  to  watch,  in  the  space  be- 
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tween  this  and  day,  will  give  the  reins  to  my  thoughts  and  cool  their  heat 
in  a  litde  madrigaU  whichy  unknown  to  you,  I  composed  last  night  in  my 
mind.*'— ^  Methinks,"  responded  Sancho,  ^  the  thoughts  which  give  way 
to  the  making  of  couplets  cannot  be  many.  Couplet  it  as  much  as  your 
worship  pleases,  and  I  will  sleep  as.mucn  as  I  can."  With  that,  taking 
as  much  ground  as  he  wanted,  he  bundled  himself  up  and  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  neither  debts  nor  troubles  disturbing  htm.  Don  Clnixote, 
leaning  aflainst  a  beech  or  cork  tree  (for  Cid  Hamet  Ben-£ngeli  does  noi 
distinguisn  what  tree  it  was),  sang  the  following  strophes  to  the  music  of 
his  own  sighs : 

**  Ah  loTe  1  when  siok  of  heart-feh  griel^ 

I  sigh  and  drag  thy  cruel  chain. 
To  death  I  fly,  the  sttra  relief 

Of  those  who  groan  in  lingering  pain. 

**  Bot  ooming  to  the  Atal  gates, 

The  port  in  this  my  sea  of  woe, 
The  joy  I  Ibel  new  life  creates, 

Aad  bids  my  spirits  briaker  flow. 

**  Thus  djring  ey'ry  hoar  I  live, 

And  living  I  resign  my  breath : 
Strange  pow'r  of  love,  that  thus  can  give 

A  dying  life,  and  living  death." 

The  knight  accompanied  each  of  these  yerses  with  a  multitude  of  sighs 
and  a  shower  of  tears,  like  one  whose  heart  was  pierced  through  by  the 
grief  of  being  vanquished  and  the  absence  of  Dulcmea. 

The  day  appeared,  and  the  sun  began  to  dart  his  beams  in  Sancho's 
eyes.  He  awoke,  roused,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stretched  his  lazy  limbs ; 
he  then  contemplated  the  havoc  the  hogs  had  made  in  his  cupboard,  and 
cursed  the  drove,  not  forgetting  the  swine-herds.  Finally,  they  both  set 
forward  on  their  journey,  and,  towards  the  decline  of  the  afternoon,  they 
discovered  about  half  a  score  of  men  on  horseback  and  four  or  five  on  foot, 
advancing  towards  them.  Don  Q,uixote*s  heart  leaped  with  surprise,  and 
Sancho's  with  fear ;  for  the  men  that  were  coming  up  carried  spears  and 
targets,  and  advanced  in  very  warlike  array.  Don  duixote  turned  to 
Sancho :  **  If  I  couU  but  make  use  of  my  arms,  O  Sancho  !*'  said  he, 
**and  if  my  promise  had  not  tied  lip  my  hands,  the  squadron  that  is 
coming  towards  us  I  would  make  no  more  of  than  I  would  of  so  many 
tarts  and  cheesecakes.  But  it  may  be  something  else  than  what  we  fear." 
By  this  time  the  horsemen  were  coming^up,  and,  lifting  up  their  lances, 
without  speakinc;  a  word,  surrounded  Don  Cluixote  and  clapped  their 
spears  to  his  back  and  breast,  threatening  to  kill  him.  One  of  those  on 
foot,  putting  his  finger  to  his  mouth  to  signify  that  he  should  be  silent, 
laid  hold  of  Rocinante's  bridle  and  drew  him  out  of  the  road.  The  other 
men  on  foot,  driving  Sancho  and  his  donkey  before  them,  keeping  a  mar- 
vellous silence,  followed  the  steals  of  him  who  led  Don  Quixote.  Three 
or  four  times  the  knight  was  on  the  point  of  asking  whither  they  were 
carrying  him,  or  what  they  would  have ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  begin  to 
move  his  lips,  than  they  stopped  his  mouth  with  the  points  of  their  spears. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Sancho;  no  sooner  did  he  show  an  inclina- 
86* 
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tion  to  talk,  than  one  of  thoae  oo  foot  pricked  him  with  a  goad,  and  did 
as  much  to  the  aaa,  as  if  he  had  a  mina  to  talk  too.  Night  set  in ;  they 
mended  their  pace,  and  the  fear  of  the  two  prisoners  increased,  especially 
when  they  heard  the  fellows  erer  and  anon  say  to  them :  *'  On,  od,  ye 
Troglodytes;  peace,  ve  barbarous  slaves;  sutler,  ye  Anthropophasi ; 
complain  not,  ye  Scythians ;  open  not  your  eyes,  ^e  murdering  Polyphe* 
muses,  ye  devouring  lions  ;'*  and  other  similar  epithets,  with  which  they 
tormented  the  ears  of  the  misemble  master  and  man.  Sancho  said  to  him- 
self: **We  ortolans!  we  barbers*  skresl  we  Andrew  popinjays!  we 
citadels !  we  PoU^  famouses !  I  do  not  like  these  names  at  all.  This  is 
a  bad  wind  for  wmnowing  our  com ;  the  whole  mischief  comes  upon  us 
together,  like  kicks  to  a  cur ;  and  would  to  God  this  disastrous  adventure 
that  threatens  us  may  end  in  no  worse !" 

Don  Quixote  marched  along  quite  confounded,  and  unable  to  conjec- 
ture, by  all  the  conclusions  he  could  make,  why  they  called  them  by 
those  reproachful  names.  He  could  only  gather,  that  no  fi[0od  was  to  be 
expected,  and  much  harm  was  to  be  feared.  In  this  condition,  about  an 
hour  after  night-fall,  they  arrived  at  a  castle,  which  Don  duixote  pre- 
sently knew  to  be  the  duke's,  where  he  had  so  lately  been.  **  Holy 
Yirmn  !*'  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  place,  *'  what  will  this  end  in  T 
In  this  house  all  is  courtesy  and  civil  usage ;  but  to  the  vanquished  good 
is  converted  into  bad,  and  bad  into  worse.  Thev  entered  into  the  grand 
quadrangle  of  the  castle,  and  saw  it  decorated  and  set  out  in  such  manner 
that  their  surprise  and  terror  augmented  tenfold,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 


OF    THE    M06T    HOTEL    AND    STRANOSBT    ADTENTURE    THAT    BEFEL    DON 
QUIXOTE   IN  THE  WHOLE  COUBSS   OF  THIS  ORAND  HISTORY. 

Leaping  from  their  horses,  the  whole  party,  as  well  the  riders  as  those 
who  had  heen  on  foot,  proceeded  forcibly  to  take  Sancho  and  Don  Ctuix- 
ote,  and  to  carry  them  into  the  quadrangle,  round  which  near  a  hundred 
torches  were  placed  in  sockets,  and  above  five  hundred  lights  about  the 
galleries  and  oalconies ;  insomuch  that,  in  spite  of  the  night,  which  was 
somewhat  dark,  the  absence  of  day  wa^  scarcely  perceptible.  In  the 
middle  of  the  court  was  erected  a  tomb,  about  two  yards  from  the  ground, 
and  over  it  a  large  canopy  of  black  velvet,  round  which,  upon  its  steps, 
were  burning  above  a  hundred  wax  tapers  in  silver  candlesticks  and 
sconces.  On  the  tomb  was  seen  the  corpse  of  a  damsel,  so  singularly 
beautiful  that  her  beauty  made  death  itself  appear  lovely.    Her  head  lay 

Xn  a  cushion  of  gold  brocade,  crowned  with  a  garland  interwoven  with 
riferous  flowers  of  several  kinds.  Her  hands  lay  cross-wise  upon  her 
breast,  and  between  them  a  branch  of  triumphal  palm.  On  one  side  of 
the  court  was  placed  a  theatre,  and,  in  two  chairs,  two  personages  were 
seated  in  it,  whose  crowns  on  their  heads  and  sceptres  in  their  hands  de- 
noted them  to  be  kings,  either  real  or  feigned.  At  the  foot  of  the  theatre, 
to  which  the  ascent  was  by  steps,  stood  two  other  chairs,  upon  which  they 
who  brought  in  the  prisoners  seated  Don  duixote  and  Sancho,  in  profound 
silence,  giving  them  both  to  understand  by  signs  that  they  must  be  silent 
too.  But,  without  bidding,  they  held  their  peace,  for  the  astonishment 
they  were  in  at  what  they  beheld  tied  up  their  tongues.  Two  great  per- 
sons now  proceeded  to  ascend  the  theatre  with  a  numerous  attendance ; 
Don  duixote  presendy  recognising  in  them  the  duke  and  duchess,  whose 
guest  he  had  been.  They  seated  themselves  in  two  very  rich  chairs, 
close  by  those  who  seemed  to  be  kings. 

Who  would  not  have  wondered  at  all  this,  especially  when  we  add  that 
Don  duixote  now  perceived  that  the  corpse  upon  the  tomb  was  that  of 
the  fair  Altisidora  ?  On  the  duke  and  duchess  ascending  the  theatre,  Don 
duixote  and  Sancho  rose  up  and  made  them  a  profound  reverence,  and 
their  grandeurs  returned  it  by  bowing  their  heads  a  little.  An  officer  at 
this  juncture  crossed  the  place,  and,  approaching  Sancho,  threw  over  him 
a  long  robe  of  black  buckram,  all  painted  over  with  flames ;  then,  taking 
ofT  his  cap,  he  put  on  his  head  a  lofty  pointed  mitre,  like  those  used  by 
criminals  condemned  by  the  Inauisition,  bidding  him  in  his  ear  not  to 
unsew  his  lips  under  pain  of  being  gagged  or  massacred  outright.    San* 
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cbo  viewed  himself  from  top  lo  toe,  and  saw  himself  all  OTer  in  flamet ; 
liut  finding  tfaey  did  not  burn  him.  he  cared  not  two  fanhings.  He  look 
off  bis  miire,  and  saw  it  all  painted  over  wiih  devils;  he  put  item  again, 
saying  with  ill  himself:  ■'So  fur,  so  good;  these  do  not  burn  me,  noc 
tboM  cany  me  away."  Don  Q,uixoie  also  surveved  him  ;  and,  though 
fear  suspended  bis  KDsea,  he  could  not  but  smile  to  behold  &;iucho's 
figure. 


Thece  now  proceeded  from  under  the  tomb  a  low  and  pleasing  sound 
of  flutes,  whicD,  not  being  interrupted  by  any  human  voice,  for  Sikooe 
herself  kept  silence  there,  sounded  both  soft  and  amorous.  Suddenly  LheK 
appeared,  by  lh«  cushion  of  the  seemingly  dead  body,  a  beautiful  youth 
in  a  Roman  habit,  who,  in  a  sweet  and  clear  voice,  lo  the  sound  of  a  harp 
which  be  struck  himself,  sung  the  following  stanzas : 

"Till  Heaven,  in  pily  to  the  weeping  world. 
Shall  K've  Alliiidora  back  lo  der, 
By  Quiiolea  KOrn  to  redms  of  Pluto  hnrl'd, 
Hsi  every  clwrm  u>  enet  death  «  prey) 
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While  matrons  throw  their  gorgeoos  robes  away, 
To  mnam  a  nymph  by  oold  disdain  betrayed, 

To  the  complaining  lyre's  enchanting  lay, 
ril  sing  the  praises  of  this  hapless  maid 

In  sweeter  notes  than  Thracian  Orpheus  ever  play*d. 

**  Nor  shall  my  numbers  with  my  life  expire, 

Or  this  world's  light  confine  the  boundless  song : 
To  thee,  bright  maid,  in  death  Til  touch  the  lyre, 

And  to  my  soul  the  theme  shall  still  belong. 

When,  freed  from  clay,  the  flitting  ghosts  among, 
My  spirit  glides  the  Stjrgian  shores  around. 

Though  the  cold  band  of  death  has  seal'd  my  tongue. 
Thy  praise  th'  infernal  caverns  shall  rebound, 
And  Lethe's  sluggish  waves  move  slower  to  the  sound  **." 

**Enoagh,^  said  one  of  the  supposed  kings;  ** enough,  divine  en- 
Qhanter;  there  would  be  no  end  of  describing  to  us  the  death  and  graces 
of  the  peerless  Ahisidora,  not  dead,  as  the  ignorant  world  supposes,  but 
alive  in  the  mouth  of  fame,  and  in  the  penance  Sancho  Panza  here  pre- 
sent must  pass  through  to  restore  her  to  the  lost  light.  Therefore,  O  Kha- 
damanthus,  who  with  me  iudgest  in  the  dark  caverns  of  Pluto,  since  thou 
knowest  all  that  is  decreea  by  the  inscrutable  destinies  about  bringing  this 
damsel  to  herself,  speak  and  declare  it  instantly,  that  the  happmess  we 
expect  from  her  rival  may  not  be  delayed.**  IVIinos  bad  no  sooner  said 
this,  than  his  companion  Rhadamanthus  arose  and  said :  ^  Ho,  ye  officers 
of  this  household,  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  run  one  after  another ; 
seal  Sancho's  face  with  four-and*twenty  twitches,  and  his  arms  and  sides 
with  twelve  pinches  and  six  pricks  of  a  pin :  in  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony  consists  the  restoration  of  Altisidora."  When  Sancho  heard 
this,  he  broke  silence,  and  cried  aloud :  ^  I  vow  to  God  I  will  no  more 
let  my  face  be  sealed,  nor  my  flesh  be  handled,  than  I  will  turn  Turk. 
God's  death !  what  has  handlins^  my  countenance  to  do  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  this  damsel  T  The  old  woman  has  had  a  taste,  and  now  her 
mouth  waters.  Dulcinea  is  enchanted,  and  I  must  be  whipped  to  disen- 
chant her.  Now  Altisidora  dies  of  some  distemper  it  pleases  Grod  to 
send  her,  and  she  must  be  brought  to  life  affain  by  giving  me  four«nd- 
twenty  twitches,  making  a  sieve  of  my  body  by  pinking  it  With  pins,  and 
pinching  my  arms  till  tne  blood  comes !  rut  these  jests  upon  a  brother- 
in-kiw !  I  am  too  old  a  sparrow  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  I  am  down  to 
trap  • .  •** — **  Thou  shalt  die  then,**  said  Rhadamanthus,  in  a  formidable 
voice.  ''Relent,  thou  tiger;  humble  thyself,  thou  proud  Nimrod ;  sufier 
and  be  silent,  since  no  iinpossibilities  are  rejquired  of  thee,  and  set  not 
thyself  to  examine  the  difficulties  of  this  business.  Twitched  thou  shalt 
be,  pricked  thou  shalt  see  thyself,  and  pinched  shalt  thou  groan.  Ho,  I 
say,  officers,  execute  my  command,  if  not,  upon  the  faith  of  an  honest 
man,  you  shall  see  to  what  end  you  were  born.'* 

There  now  appeared,  coming  m  procession  along  the  court,  six  duennasi 
four  of  them  wearin&r  spectacles.  The  whole  of  them  had  their  nght 
hands  lifted  up,  and  four  fingers*  breadth  of  their  wrists  naked,  to  make 

— —  ■        ■  -  _  - 

**  This  strophe,  and  the  last  two  verses  of  the  preceding,  are  copied  literallf 
from  Garoilaflo  de  la  Vega's  third  eoio|gii«. 
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their  hands  seem  the  looger,  as  is  now  the  fashion.  Scaxcelj  had  Saneho 
laid  his  hands  on  them,  when,  bellowing  like  a  bull :  ^  No,  no,"  cried  be , 
**  I  might,  perhaps,  let  all  the  world  beside  handle  me,  bat  to  consent  that 
duennas  touch  me,  by  no  means !  Let  them  cat-daw  my  face  as  mv 
master  was  served  in  this  Tery  castle,  let  them  pierce  my  body  through 
and  through  with  the  points  of  the  sharpest  daggers,  let  them  tear  off  my 
flesh  with  red-hot  pincers ;  I  will  endure  it  all  patiently,  to  serve  these 
noble  persons.  But  to  let  these  duennas  touch  me,  I  will  nerer  coQsenl« 
though  the  devil  should  carry  me  away." 

Don  Quixote  also  broke  silence,  saying  tt)  Saneho :  **  Be  patient,  son, 
and  oblige  these  noble  persons.  Give  many  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having 
infused  such  virtue  into  your  person,  that,  by  its  martyrdom,  you  disen- 
chant the  enchanted  and  raise  the  dead."  By  this  time  the  duennas 
were  got  about  Saneho.  Mollified  and  persuaded,  and  seating  himself 
well  in  his  chair,  he  held  out  his  face  and  beard  to  the  first,  who  gave  him 
a  twitch  well  sealed,  and  then  made  him  a  profound  courtesy.  ^  Less 
complaisance,  less  daubing,  mistress  duenna,  said  Saneho ;  **  for,  by  the 
mass,  your  fingers  smell  of  aromatic  vinegar."  In  short,  all  the  duennas 
sealed  him,  and  several  others  of  the  house  pinched  him.  But  what  he 
could  not  bear  was  the  prickinff  of  the  pins.  Up  be  started  from  his  seat, 
in  a  transport  of  fury,  and  catcning  hold  of  a  lighted  torch  that  was  near 
him,  he  laid  about  him  with  it,  putting  the  duennas,  and  all  his  execu- 
tioners to  flight,  crying :  ^  Avaunt,  ye  infernal  ministers !  I  am  not  made 
of  bronze,  to  be  insensible  to  such  horrible  torments !" 

Upon  this,  Altisidora,  who  could  not  but  be  tired  with  lyins  so  long 
upon  her  bsick,  turned  herself  on  one  side.  At  this  sight,  all  the  by- 
standers cried  in  a  voice :  **  Altisidora  is  alive !  Altisidora  lives  T'  Rha- 
damanthus  bid  Saneho  lay  aside  his  wrath,  since  they  had  already  attained 
the  desired  end.  Don  duixote  no  sooner  saw  Altisidora  stir,  than  he 
went  and  kneeled  down  before  Saneho :  ^  Now  is  the  time,  dear  son  of 
my  bowels,  rather  than  my  squire,"  said  he,  *«  to  give  yourself  some  of 
those  lashes  you  stand  engaged  for,  in  order  to  the  disenchantment  of 
Dulcinea.  Now,  I  ny,  is  the  time,  even  now,  while  your  virtue  is  sea- 
soned, and  in  full  efficacy  to  operate  the  good  expected  from  you."  •« 
**This,"  answered  Saneho, '*  seems  to  me  to  be  like  pouring  brine  on 
open  wounds,  rather  than  honey  upon  bread.  A  good  jest  indeed,  that 
twitches,  pinches,  and  pin-prickings  must  be  followed  by  lashes !  But 
take  a  great  stone,  once  for  all,  tie  it  about  my  neck  and  toss  me  into  a 
well,  if;  for  the  cure  of  other  folks'  ailments,  I  must  always  be  the  wed- 
ding-heifer. Let  them  leave  me  alone,  or,  by  the  living  God,  all  shall 
out.^* 

Meanwhile  Altisidora  had  seated  herself  upright  upon  the  tomb ;  at 
the  same  time  the  clarions  struck  up,  accompanied  by  flutes,  and  the 
voices  of  all  present  crying  aloud:  ** Live,  Altisidora!  Long  live,  Alti- 
sidora !"  The  duke  and  duchess,  and  the  kings  Minos  and  Khadaman- 
thus,  rose  up ;  and,  all  in  a  body,  with  Don  Cluixote  and  Saneho  went  to 
receive  Altisidora,  and  help  her  down  from  the  tomb.  The  resusciuited 
maiden,  counterfeiting  the  emotions  of  one  just  recovering  from  a  swoon, 
inclined  her  head  to  the  duke  and  duchess  and  to  the  kings ;  then,  looking 
askew  at  Don  Quixote,  she  said :  **  God  forgive  you,  unrelenting  knight, 
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threragh  whose  cruelty  I  have  been  in  the  other  world,  to  my  thinking, 
above  a  thousand  jrears.  Thee  I  thank,  O  most  compassionate  squire  of 
all  the  globe  contains,  for  the  life  I  enjoy.  From  this  day,  friend  Sancho, 
six  of  my  shiAs  are  at  your  service,  to  be  made  into  so  many  shirts  for 
yourself.  If  they  are  not  all  quite  new,  at  least  they  are  ail  clean.*'  8an« 
cho,  with  his  mitie  in  his  hand,  and  his  knee  on  tne  ground,  kissed  her 
band.  The  duke  ordered  his  mitre  and  flaming  robe  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  his  cap  and  doublet  to  be  returned,  which  was  done.  Sancho 
begged  the  duke  to  let  him  keep  the  mitre  ^  and  frock,  having  a  mind 
to  carry  them  to  bis  own  country,  in  token  and  memory  of  this  unheard- 
of  adventure.  The  duchess  replied  that  he  should  have  them,  for  he 
knew  how  much  she  was  his  friend.  Then  the  duke  ordered  the  court 
to  be  cleared,  and  every  body  to  retire  to  their  own  apartment,  and  that 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  should  be  conducted  to  their  old  lodgings. 

**  The  pointed  cap,  worn  by  the  criminals  condemned  by  the  Holy  Office,  was 
eaUed  coroxa.  It  was  called  convici't  mitr$y  in  contradistinction  to  the  bishop'b 
mitre. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 


WHICH  rOIXOWB  TBS  SIXTT-WIMTH,  AlfO  TKVATS  OF  XATTBE8  DflMBRlf- 
BABLT  mCCSSSABT  TO  THE   UOHT  OHllBRSTAlfDniO  OF  TH»  HBTOKV. 

Sancho  slept  that  night  on  a  truckle  bed,  in  the  same  chamber  with 
^  master,  a  tiling  that  he  would  have  excused  if  he  could,  for  he  well 
knew  the  knight  would  disturb  him  in  his  sleep  with  questions  and 
answers ;  and  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  talk,  the  smart  of  his  past  suf- 
ferings being  still  present  to  him,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  free  use  of  his 
tongue.  He  would  have  liked  better  to  have  lain  in  a  hovel  alone,  than 
in  that  rich  apartment  in  company. 

His  fear  proved  so  well  founded  and  his  suspicion  so  just,  that  scarcely 
was  his  master  got  into  bed,  when  he  said :  "  What  think  you,  Sancho, 
of  this  night*s  adventure  ?  Great  and  mighty  is  the  force  of  rejected 
love,  as  your  own  eyes  saw  AJtisidora  dead,  by  no  other  darts,  no  other 
sword,  nor  any  other  warlike  instrument,  nor  by  deadly  poison,  but  merely 
by  the  consideration  of  the  rigour  and  disdain  with  which  I  always 
treated  her/'^'^Shc  might  have  died  in  a  good  hour,  as  much  as  she 
pleased,  and  how  she  pleased,*'  answered  Sancbo,  **  and  she  might  have 
leA  me  in  my  own  house,  since  I  never  made  her  in  love,  nor  ever  dis- 
dained her  in  my  life.  I  know  riot,  nor  can  I  imagine  how  it  can  be, 
that  the  recovery  of  Altisidora,  a  damsel  more  whimsical  than  discreet, 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  torturing  of  Sancho  Panza.  Now 
I  plainly  and  distincOy  perceive  there  are  enchanters  and  enchantments 
in  the  world,  from  whicn  good  Lord  deliver  me,  since  I  know  not  how 
to  deliver  myself.  But  for  the  present  I  beseech  your  worship  to  let  me 
sleep,  and  ask  me  no  more  questions,  unless  you  have  a  mind  I  should 
throw  myself  out  of  the  window.** — **  Sleep,  friend  Sancho,**  answered 
Don  Cluixote,  *'  if  the  pin-prickings,  pinching,  and  twitchings  you  have 
received  will  give  you  leave." — **  No  smart,**  replied  Sancho,  **  came  up 
to  the  aflfront  of  the  twitches,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they 
were  given  by  duennas,  confound  them  1  But  once  more  I  beseech  your 
worship  to  let  me  sleep,  for  sleep  is  the  relief  of  those  who  are  uneasy 
awake.**— ^*  Be  it  so,'*  said  Don  duixote,  *'and  God  be  with  you.** 

They  both  fell  asleep ;  and,  in  this  interval,  Cid  Hamet,  author  of  this 
grand  history,  had  a  mind  to  write  and  give  an  account  of  what  moved 
the  duke  and  duchess  to  raise  the  edifice  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  He  proceeds  to  explain  as  follows :  The  bachelor  Sampson  Car- 
rasoo  did  not  forget  how,  when  Knight  of  the  Mirrors,  he  had  been  van- 
quished and  overthrown  by  Don  Quixote,  which  defeat  and  overthrow 
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bftffled  all  his  designs.  He  had  a  mind  to  try  his  hand  again,  hoping  for 
better  success.  Informing  himself  by  the  page  who  brought  the  letter 
and  presents  to  Teresa  Panza,  Sancho's  wife,  where  Don  Cluixote  was, 
he  procured  fresh  armour  and  a  horse,  and  painted  a  white  moon  on  his 
shield,  carrying  the  suit  upon  a  he-mu)e  led  by  a  peasant,  not  Tommy 
Cecial,  his  former  squire,  lest  Sancbo  Panza  or  Don  Gtuixote  should  know 
him.  He  arrived  at  the  duke*s  castle,  and  was  there  informed  what  route 
Don  Cluixote  had  taken  to  be  present  at  the  tournaments  of  Saragossa. 
The  duke  also  related  to  him  the  jests  that  had  been  put  upon  the  knight, 
with  the  contriyance  for  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea  at  the  expense 
of  Sancho's  floggings.  In  short,  he  gave  him  an  account  how  Sancho 
had  imposed  upon  nis  master,  making  him  believe  that  Dulcinea  was 
enchanted  and  transformed  into  a  country  wench,  and  how  the  duchess 
had  persuaded  Sancho  that  he  himself  was  deceived,  and  that  Dulcinea 
was  really  enchanted.  At  this  the  bachelor  laughed,  and  wondered  not 
a  little,  considering  as  well  the  acuteness  and  simplicity  of  Sancho,  as 
the  extreme  madness  of  Don  Q,uixote.  The  duke  desired,  if  he  found 
him,  whether  he  overcame  him  or  not,  to  return  that  way,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  event.  The  bachelor  promised  he  would.  He  departed 
in  search  of  Don  Cluixote,  and,  not  finding  him  at  Saragossa,  went  for- 
ward, and  there  befel  him  what  has  abready  been  related.  He  came 
back  to  the  duke's  castle,  and  recounted  the  whole  to  him,  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  combat,  adding  that  I>on  Cluixote  was  now  actually  return- 
ins  to  perform  his  word,  like  a  true  knight-errant,  and  retire  home  to  his 
village  for  a  twelvemonth ;  *'  in  which  time  perhaps,"  said  the  bachelor, 
"  he  may  be  cured  of  his  madness.  This  was  the  motive  of  all  my  dis- 
l^ises ;  for  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  gentleman  of  so  good  an  understand- 
mg  as  Don  Cluixote  should  be  mad."  Thereupon  he  took  leave  of  the 
dtiKe,  and  returned  home  to  await  Don  Q,uixote,  who  was  coming  after 
him. 

Hence  the  duke  took  occasion  to  play  the  knight  this  new  trick,  so 
great  was  the  pleasure  he  took  in  every  thing  relating  to  Don  Cluixote 
and  Sancho.  Sending  a  great  many  of  his  servants,  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  to  beset  all  the  roads  about  the  castle,  every  way  by  which  Don 
Cluixote  could  possibly  return,  he  ordered  them,  if  they  met  with  him, 
to  bring  him,  nolens  volens^  to  the  castle.  They  succeeded  in  meeting 
him,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  duke,  who,  having  already  directed 
what  was  to  be  done,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  commanded  the 
torches  and  other  illuminations  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  court-yard,  at)d 
Altisidora  to  be  placed  upon  the  tomb,  with  all  the  preparations  before 
relcited,  the  whole  represented  so  to  the  life,  that  there  was  but  little  dif- 
ference between  it  and  truth.  Cid  Hamet  says  besides  that,  to  his  think- 
ing, the  mockers  were  as  mad  as  the  mocked ;  and  that  the  duke  and 
duchess  were  within  two  fingers'  breadth  of  appearing  to  be  mad  them- 
selves, since  they  took  so  much  pains  to  make  a  jest  of  two  fools ;  one 
of  whom  was  sleeping  at  full  swing,  and  the  other  waking  with  his  dis- 
jointed thoughts,  in  which  state  day  and  the  desire  to  get  up  found  them ; 
for  Don  Cluixote,  whether  conquered  or  conqueror,  never  took  pleasure 
in  the  downy  bed  of  sloth. 

Altisidora,  who,  in  Don  Cluixote*8  opinion,  was  just  returned  from 
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doath  to  life,  carried  on  the  bamour  of  the  doke  and  ducbcai,  Cfowaed 
with  the  same  garland  she  wore  on  the  tomby  clad  in  a  robe  of  white 
tafieta  flowered  with  gold,  her  hair  diaheTelied,  and  leaning  on  a  black 
staff  of  polished  ebony»  she  suddenly  entered  the  charober  of  Don  ttnix- 
ote«  The  knight  was  so  amazed  and  confounded  at  this  apparition,  thai 
he  shrunk  down  and  cohered  himself  ahoost  over  head  and  ears  with  tha 
sheets  and  quilts,  his  tongue  mute,  with  no  inclination  to  show  her  any 
kind  of  civility.  Altisidora  sal  down  in  a  chair*  near  his  bed's  he«d ; 
after  fetching  a  profound  sigh,  with  a  tender  and  enfeebled  voice,  she 
said :  ^  When  women  of  distinction  and  reserved  maidens  trample  upon 
honour  and  give  a  loose  to  the  tongue,  oversetting  everv  obstacle,  divul^ 
ing  Dublicly  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  they  must  surely  be  reduced  to  a 
cruel  extremity*  I,  Signer  Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha,  am  one  of  these 
distressed  and  love-vanquished  maidens;  yet  am  I  long-su£K?ring  and 
modest,  to  such  a  degree  that  my  soul  burst  through  my  silence,  and  I 
lost  my  life.  It  is  now  two  days  since,  by  reflection  on  your  rigour,  O 
flinty-hearted  kniffht,  and  harder  than  marble  to  my  complaints  '^,  I  have 
been  dead,  or  at  feast  judged  to  be  so  by  those  tlua  saw  me.  And  if  it 
were  not  that  Love,  taking  pity  on  me,  placed  my  recovery  in  the  sufler- 
ings  of  this  good  squire,  there  had  I  remained  in  the  other  world."^ 
**Liove,'*  interrupted  Sancho,  **  might  as  well  have  placed  it  in  those  of 
my  ass ;  I  should  have  taken  it  very  kindly.  But,  pray  tell  me,  signora, 
so  may  Hedven  provide  you  with  a  more  tender-hearted  lover  than  my 
master,  what  is  it  you  saw  in  the  other  world  T  what  is  there  in  hell  ?  for 
whoever  dies  in  despair  must  perforce  take  up  his  rest  in  that  place." — 
^  In  truth,"  answered  Altisidora,  ^  I  did  not  die  quite,  since  I  went  not  to 
hell ;  for,  had  I  once  set  foot  in  it,  I  could  not  have  got  out  again,  though 
I  had  wished.  The  truth  is  that  I  came  to  the  gate,  where  about  a  dozen 
devils  were  playing  at  tennis,  in  their  waistcoats  and  drawers,  their  shirt- 
collars  ornamented  with  Flanders  kce,  ruffles  of  the  same,  with  four 
inches  of  their  wrists  bare,  to  make  their  hands  seem  longer.*  They 
held  mckets  of  fire,  and  what  astonished  roe  was  to  observe  that,  instead 
of  tennis-balls,  they  made  use  of  books,  seemingly  stufied  with  wind  and 
flocks,  a  thing  assuredly  most  marvellous  and  new.  But  what  astonished 
me  still  more  was  to  see  that,  whereas  it  is  natural  for  winning  gamesters 
to  rejoice,  and  losers  to  be  sorry,  among  the  gamesters  of  that  place,  all 
grumbled,  all  were  upon  the  fret,  all  cursed  one  another." — *'  That  is  not 
at  ail  strange,"  answered  Sancho;  ^*for  devils,  play  or  not  pky,  win  or 
not  win,  can  never  be  contented." — ^^That  is  true,"  responded  Altisidora. 
**  But  there  is  another  thing  I  wonder  at,  I  mean  I  wondered  at.  It  is 
that  at  the  first  toss  the  ball  was  demolished,  and  could  not  serve  a  second 
time.  So  they  whipped  the  books  away,  new  and  old,  marvellous  to 
behold.  To  one  of  them,  flaming  new  anil  neatly  bound,  they  gave  such 
a  smart  stroke  that  they  made  its  guts  fly  out  and  scattered  its  leaves  all 
about.  *  See  what  book  that  is,'  said  one  devil  to  another ;  and  the  other 
devil  answered :  ^It  is  The  second  part  of  the  History  of  Don  Quixote 

***  O  wuu  dun  que  tnarmol  ^  mia  qutfa$  I  a  verse  of  Garcilaao  de  la  Vega'p  first 
sologne. 

*  It  was  so  strange  and  impudent  a  sight  for  women  or  men  to  show  their 
naked  wrists  or  arms,  that  the  author  puts  the  devils  in  that  iashion. 
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dt  fa  Manehm  not  composed  by  Cid  HaoMC,  its  fimt  aotliar,  bat  by  wi 
Ansonese,  who  calis  himself  a  Dative  of  Tordesillas.' — *  Away  with  it,' 
cried  the  other  deril,  <  and  down  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  pit 
in  the  infernal  abyss,  that  my  eyes  may  never  see  it  more.'— ^  Is  it  so 
bad?'  answewd  the  other.  <So  bad,'  replied  the  first,  'that^  had  I  my- 
self andeitaken  to  make  it  wome,  it  had  been  past  my  skill.'  Thev  went 
ott  with  their  play,  tossing  other  books  up  and  down ;  and  I,  for  naving 
beard  Don  Quixote  nam^,  whom  I  so  passionately  fere,  endeavoured  to 
ivtain  this  vision  in  my  memory."— ^*  A  vision  doubtless  it  must  be,"  said 
I>on  Quixote,  **  for  there  is  no  other  I  in  the  world.  This  history  is  tossed 
about  from  hand  to  hand ;  but  it  stays  in  none,  for  every  body  has  a  kick 
at  it.  It  gives  me  no  concern  to  hear  that  I  wander  like  a  phantom* 
about  the  shades  of  the  abyss  or  about  the  light  of  the  earth,  because  I  am 
not  the  person  this  history  treats  of.  If  it  be  good,  faithful,  and  true,  it 
will  survive  for  ages ;  bat,  if  it  be  bad,  from  its  birth  to  its  grave  the  pai^ 
sage  will  be  but  short." 

**  Altisidom  was  going  on  with  her  complaints  of  Don  Quixote,  when 
Don  Quixote  interrupted  her:  **I  have  often  told  you,  madam,"  said  he, 
**  that  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  placed  your  affections  on  me,  since  from 
mine  you  must  expect  no  return  but  thanks.  I  was  bom  to  be  Dulcinea 
del  l\>bo6o'6,  and  to  her  the  fates,  if  there  be  any,  have  devoted  me.  To 
think  that  any  beauty  shall  occupy  the  place  she  possesses  in  my  soul,  is 
to  think  what  is  impossible ;  I  trust  this  will  suffice  to  disabuse  you,  and 
prevail  with  you  to  retreat  within  the  bounds  of  your  own  modesty,  since 
no  one  can  perform  impossibilities." 

Altisidom  hearing  this,  assumed  an  air  of  anger  and  fury:  *' God's 
death  !"  cried  she,  *«Don  Shotten*herring,  soul  of  a  mortar,  peach-«tone, 
more  obdumte  and  obstinate  than  a  court^  clown,  if  I  come  at  you,  I  will 
tear  your  very  eyes  out.  Think  you,  Don  Vanquished,  and  Don  Cud- 
gelled, that  I  died  for  you  T  All  that  you  have  seen  this  night  has  been 
but  a  fiction.  Oh !  by  the  mass,  I  am  not  the  woman  to  let  the  bkick  of 
my  nail  ache  for  such  camels,  much  less  to  die  for  them."— ^*  That  I 
verily  believe,"  interrupted  Sancho;  *'the  business  of  dying  for  love  is  a 
jest.     Folks  may  talk  of  it ;  but  for  doing  it,  believe  it,  Judss !" 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  discourse,  there  entered  the  musiciaui 
singer,  and  poet,  who  had  sung  the  two  forementioned  stanzas.  Making 
a  profound  reverence  to  Don  Quixote,  he  said :  ^*  Be  pleased.  Sir  Knight, 
to  reckon  and  look  upon  me  in  the  number  of  your  most  humble  servants ) 
for  I  have  been  most  affectionately  so  this  great  while,  as  well  on  account 
of  your  fame,  as  of  your  exploits." — **  Pray,  sir,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
^  tell  me  who  you  are,  that  my  civility  may  correspond  with  your  merits," 
The  young  man  answered,  that  he  was  the  musician  and  panegyrist  of  the 
foregoing  night.  ^  Indeed,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  '*  you  have  an  excel- 
lent voice.  But  what  you  sung  did  not  seem  to  me  much  to  the  purpose, 
for  what  have  the  stanzss  of  Gkircilaso  to  do  with  the  death  of  this  gentle- 
woman "*  ?"— ^  Wonder  not  at  that,  sir,"  answered  the  musician ;  **  among 

the  upsttirt  poets  of  our  age,  it  is  the  fashion  for  every  one  to  write  as  he 

■~ —  — — — 

**  Vide  note  622,  in  the  precediDg  chapter. 
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pleaaes,  and  to  steal  from  whom  he  pleases,  be  it  to  the  frarpose  or  not, 
and  there  is  no  silly  thing  sung  or  written,  but  it  is  aacribea  to  poetical 
licence." 

Don  Q,uizote  would  have  replied,  but  the  duke  and  duchess  coming  U> 
visit  him  prevented  him.  Between  them  there  passed  a  long  and  deli- 
cious conversation,  in  which  Sancho  said  so  many  [feasant  and  waggish 
things,  that  their  grandeurs  admired  afresh,  as  well  at  his  simplicity  as  at 
his  extraordinary  acuteness.  Don  Clnixote  beseeched  them  to  grant  him 
leave  to  depart  that  very  day,  addin|f  that  it  was  more  becoming  such 
vanquished  knights  as  he  to  dwell  m  a  hog-stye  than  a  royal  palace. 
His  hosts  readily  granted  his  request,  and  the  duchess  asked  him  whether 
Altisidora  remained  in  his  good  graces.  **  Your  ladyship  must  know, 
dear  madam,*'  answered  Don 'Cluixote,  *«that  the  whole  of  this  damsePs 
distemper  proceeds  from  idleness,  the  remedy  whereof  consists  in  some 
honest  and  constant  employment.  She  has  told  me  here  that  lace  is  much 
worn  in  hell :  since  she  must  needs  know  how  to  make  it,  let  her  stick  to 
that ;  while  her  fingers  are  employed  in  managing  the  bobbins,  the  image 
or  images  of  what  she  loves  will  not  be  roving  so  much  in  her  imagination. 
This  is  the  truth,  this  is  my  opinion,  and  this  my  advice."^-^'And  mine 
too,"  added  Sancho ;  **  for  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  maker  of  lace  that 
died  for  love.  Damsels  that  are  busied  have  their  thoughts  more  intent 
apon  performing  their  tasks  than  upon  their  loves.  I  know  it  by  myself; 
for,  while  I  am  digging,  I  never  think  of  my  dame,  I  mean  my  Teresa 
Panza,  whom  I  love  better  than  my  very  eye-fids."—^*  You  say  very  well, 
Sancho,"  replied  the  duchess ;  **  and  I  will  take  care  that  my  Altisidora 
shsU  henceforward  be  employed  in  needle-work,  at  which  she  is  veiy 
expert." — **  There  is  no  need,  madam,"  answered  Altisidora,  *'of  this 
remedy.  The  consideration  of  the  cruel  treatment  I  have  received  from 
this  ruffian  and  monster  will  blot  him  out  of  my  memory,  without  any 
other  expedient ;  and,  with  your  grandeur's  leave,  I  will  withdraw,  thai 
I  may  may  not  have  before  my  eyes,  I  will  not  say  his  sorrowful  figure* 
but  his  abominable  and  hideous  carcase."—^*  I  wish,"  said  the  duke,  ^  this 
may  not  prove  like  the  saying  that  a  lover  railing  is  not  far  from  forgiving." 
Altisidora,  making  show  of  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  a  hand- 
kerchief,  and  then  making  a  low  courtesy  to  her  lord  and  lady,  went  out 
of  the  room.  **  Poor  damsel,"  said  Sancho,  '*  you  have  what  you  deserve 
for  fixing  your  afiections  on  a  heart  of  rushes  and  a  soul  of  oak  ?  In  faith* 
if  thou  haost  to  do  with  me,  another  guise  cock  would  have  crowed." 

The  conversation  at  an  end,  Don  Uuixote  dressed  himself,  dined  with 
the  duke  and  duchess,  and  departed  that  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 


OF  WHAT  BBTIL  1K>N  QUIXOTE  WITH  HI8  SQUIRB  flANCHO,  ON  TBSIB 

BSTURN  TO  THEIR  TILLAOE. 

Lorn  and  crest-fallen,  and  in  an  exceedingly  pensive  mood,  the  van- 
qnished  and  aeir-abased  Don  Quixote  travelled  along :  sad  on  the  bne 
band  at  the  thought  of  his  defeat,  and  joyful  on  the  other,  forasmuch  as 
the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea  was  hkely  to  he  speedily  effected  by  the 
virtue  inherent  in  Sancho,  of  which  he  had  just  ffiven  a  manifest  proof  in 
the  resurrection  of  Altisidora.  However,  he  coiud  not  readily  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  the  enamoured  damsel*  was  really  dead.  As  for 
Sancho,  he  went  on  not  at  all  pleased  to  find  that  Altisidora  had  not  been 
as  good  as  her  word  in  giving  him  the  shifts.  Revolving  it  in  his  mind, 
he  said  to  his  master :  **  In  truth  sir,  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  physician 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world ;  for  there  are  doctors  who  kill  the 
patient  they  have  under  cure,  and  yet  are  paid  for  their  pains,  which  is 
no  more  than  signing  a  little  scroll  of  certain  medicines,  which  the  apo- 
thecary, not  the  doctor,  makes  up ;  while  poor  I,  though  another's  cure 
cost  me  drops  of  blood,  twitches,  pinchings,  pin-prickings,  and  lashes,  get 
not  a  doit.  But  I  vow  to  God  that  if  ever  any  sick  man  falls  into  my 
hands  again,  he  shall  grease  them  well  before  I  perform  the  cure ;  for» 
*  the  abbot  must  eat  that  sings  for  his  meat,*  and  I  cannot  believe  Heaven 
has  endued  me  with  the  virtue  I  have  for  me  to  communicate  it  to  othera 
for  nothing.*' — **  You  are  in  the  right,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don 
Ctuixote,  **  and  Altisidora  has  done  very  ill  bv  you  not  to  give  you  the 
promised  smocks.  Though  the  virtue  you  have  was  given  you  gratis* 
for  it  cost  you  no  study,  yet  to  endure  martyrdom  on  your  person  is  worse 
than  the  severest  study.  For  myself,  I  can  say,  that  if  you  had  a  mind 
to  be  paid  for  disenchanting  Dulcinea,  I  would  have  made  it  good  to  you 
ere  now.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  payment  will  agree  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  cure,  and  I  would  by  no  means  have  the  reward  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  medicine.  For  all  that,  I  think  there  can  be  no  risk  in 
making  a  small  trial.  Consider,  Sancho,  what  you  would  demand,  and 
set  about  the  whipping  without  more  delay ;  then  pay  yourself  in  ready 
money,  since  you  have  cash  of  mine  in  your  hands." 

Sancho  opened  his  eyes  and  eare  a  span  wider  at  this  proposal,  and  in 
his  heart  consented  to  whip  himself  heartily.  He  said  to  his  master : 
**  Well  then,  sir,  I  will  now  dispose  myself  to  sfive  your  wonhip  satisfac- 
tion, since  I  shall  get  something  by  it.  I  confess,  the  love  I  have  for  my 
wife  and  children  makes  mo  seem  a  little  self-interested.  Tell  me,  sir, 
87* 
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how  much  will  your  worebip  snre  for  each  laahf* — •'Were  I  to  pay 
you,  Sancho,'*  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  in  proportion  to  the  greatnen 
and  quality  of  the  cure,  the  treasure  of  Venice  and  the  mines  of  Potosi 
would  be  too  small  a  recompense.  But  see  how  much  cash  you  ha^e  of 
mine,  and  set  your  own  price  upon  each  lash.** — ^^The  lashes,"  answered 
Sancbo,  ^  are  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  odd.  Of  these  I  have 
already  given  myself  five ;  the  rest  remain.  Let  the  five  pass  for  the 
odd  ones,  and  let  tis  come  to  the  three  thousand  three  hundred.  At  a 
cuartUlo^  a-piece,  and  I  will  not  take  less,  though  all  the  world  should 
command  me,  the  price  will  amount  to  three  thousand  three  hundred 
martillos^  which  make  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  half  reals, 
which  make  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  reals.  These  I  will  deduct 
from  what  I  have  of  your  worship's  in  my  hands,  and  shall  return  to  my 
house  rich  and  contented,  though  well  whipped,  for  *  they  do  not  take 
tronts  ....•",•!  say  no  more.** 

***0  blessed  Sancho  !  O  amiable  Sancho!**  cried  Don  Qaixole,  «how 
much  shall  Dulcinea  and  I  be  bound  to  serve  you  all  the  days  €lf  life 
Heaven  shall  be  pleased  to  grant  us !  If  she  recovers  her  lost  state,  as  it 
is  impossible  but  she  must,  her  mishapwill  prove  her  good  fortune,  and 
my  defeat  a  most  happy  triumph.  When,  Sancho,  do  you  propose  to 
begin  the  discipline  ?  I  will  add  a  hundred  reals  over  and  above  for  de* 
spatch.*'  —  *«When?"  replied  Sancho,  **even  this  very  night,  without 
fail :  take  you  care,  sir,  tnat  we  may  be  in  open  field ;  I  will  take  caie 
to  lay  my  nesh  open.** 

At  length  came  the  night,  expected*  by  Don  Cluixote  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  the  world ;  the  wheels  of  Apollo's  chariot  seeming  to  him  to 
be  broken  and  the  day  to  be  prolonged  oeyond  its  usual  length,  even  as 
it  happens  to  lovers,  who,  in  the  account  of  their  impatience,  think  the 
hour  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires  will  never  come.  At  last, 
the  knight  and  his  squire  got  among  some  pleasant  trees  a  little  way  out 
of  the  high  road,  where,  leaving  the  saddle  and  pannel  of  Rocinante  and 
the  donkey  vacant,  they  laid  themselves  along  on  the  green  grass,  and 
sopped  out  of  Sancho's  cupboard.  The  latter,  having  made  a  ponderous 
and  flexible  whip  of  Dapple's  head-stall  and  halter,  withdrew  about  twenty 

Eaces  from  his  master  among  some  beech-trees.  Don  Quixote,  seeing 
im  go  with  such  resolution  and  spirit,  said  to  him :  "  Take  care,  friend, 
you  do  not  lash  yourself  to  pieces ;  take  time ;  let  one  stroke  stay  till 
another  is  over ;  hurry  not  yourself  so  as  to  lose  your  breath  in  the  midst 
of  your  career ;  I  mean,  you  must  not  lay  it  on  so  unmercifully  as  to  lose 
your  life  before  you  attain  to  the  desired  number.  In  order  that  you  may 
not  lose  the  game  by  a  card  too  much  or  too  little,  I  will  stand  aloof  here, 
and  keep  reckonins;  upon  my  beads  the  lashes  you  shall  give  yourself; 
and  may  Heaven  ravour  you  as  your  worthy  intention  deserves." — **  The 
good  paymaster  is  in  pain  for  no  pawn,"  answered  Sancho;  ^  I  design  to 
lay  it  on  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  smart  without  killing  me.  In  this 
the  essence  of  the  miracle  must  needs  consist.*' 

»■■■-■■■■!■  ■    .  11  11 

**  A  small  coia  worth  the  fourth  part  of  a  real,  about  three  halfpence. 
""The  whole  proverb  is:   *<Trout8  are  not  taken  without  wetting  one's 
breeches.-*    JVb  t$  Umum  tntchtu  a  bragat  enj%Uiu. 
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He  iheo  stripped  hinuelF  naked  from  the  waist  upward ;  then,  snatch- 
ing  and  cmcking  the  whip,  he  began  to  lay  on  himself,  and  Don  (Quixote 
to  count  tbe  Hirokea.  Sancho  had  aCBTCelv  giren  himself  about  six  or 
eigfat,  when  he  thought  the  jest  a  little  too  neary,  and  the  price  much  too 
«ftsy.  Stopping  his  nand  awhile  he  told  his  maslpr  tbal  he  appealed  on 
being  deceired,  evoTy  lash  being  richly  worth  half  a  real,  instead  of  a 
euartiUo.  "  Proceed,  friend  Sancho,  and  be  not  faint-bearted,"  answered 
Dot)  Quixote ;  "  I  double  the  pay."  —  "  If  so,"  returned  Sancho,  "  away 
with  it  in  God's  name,  and  let  it  rain  lashes."  But  the  sly  knave  soon 
CeMed  laying  them  on  his  bock.  He  laid  them  on  the  trees,  fetching 
ever  and  anon  such  eroems  that  one  woukl  hare  thought  each  would  have 
lorn  up  his  very  soul.  Don  Quixote,  naturally  tender-hearted,  and  fear- 
ing he  would  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  that  he  thus  should  not  attain  his 
desire  tbrough  Sancho's  imprudence,  said  to  him:  "I  conjure  you,  by 
your  life,  friend,  let  the  business  rest  here;  this  medicine  seems  to  me 
▼ery  hanh,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  giro  time  to  time,     Zamon  *" 
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was  not  taken  in  one  hoar.  Ton  ha?e  already  given  yoonelf,  iff  redooii 
right,  above  a  thousand  lashes ;  enough  for  the  present,  for  the  ass,. to 
s^ak  in  homely  phrase,  will  carry  the  load,  but  not  a  double  load."  — 
**  No,  no,*'  answered  Sancho,  *'  it  shall  never  be  said  for  me  '  the  money 
paid,  the  work  delayed.*  Pray,  sir,  get  a  little  farther  off,  and  let  me  give 
myself  another  thousand  lashes  at  least.  A  couple  more  of  such  routs 
will  finish  the  job,  and  stuff  to  spare.'**—**  Since  you  find  yourself  in  so 
flood  a  disposition,"  rejoined  Don  Cluixote,  ^  Heaven  assist  you ;  stick  to 
It,  for  I  am  gone." 

Sancho  returned  to  his  task  with  so  much  energy,  and  such  was  the 
rigour  with  which  he  gave  the  lashes,  that  he  soon  tore  the  bark  off  many 
a  tree.  Once,  lifting  up  his  voice  and  giving  an  immeasurable  stroke  to 
a  beech,  he  cried :  **  Down  with  thee,  Sampson,  and  all  that  are  with 
thee.**  Don  Gluixote  presently  ran  to  the  sound  of  the  piteous  voice  and 
the  stroke  of  the  severe  blow ;  and,  laying  hold  of  the  twisted  halter 
which  served  Sancho  instead  of  a  bull's  thong,  he  said :  **  Heaven  forbid, 
friend  Sancho,  that,  for  my  pleasure,  vou  should  lose  that  life  upon  which 
depends  the  maintenance  of  your  wife  and  children.  Let  Dulcinea  wait 
a  better  opportunity ;  for  I  will  contain  myself  within  the  bounds  of  the 
nearest  hope,  and  stay  till  you  recover  fresh  strength,  that  this  business 
may  be  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.* — ^^  Since  your  wor- 
ship, dear  sir,  will  have  it  so,'*  answered  Sancho,  ^'so  be  it,  in  God*s 
name;  but  pray  fling  your  cloak  over  my  shoulders,  for  I  am  covered 
with  perspiration,  and  do  not  want  to  catch  cold  as  new  disciplinants  are 
apt  to  do.*'  Don  Quixote  did  so,  and,  leaving  himself  in  his  doublet,  he 
covered  up  Sancho,  who  slept  till  the  sun  waked  him.  They  then  pro- 
secuted their  journey,  and  stopped  at  a  village  about  three  leagues  off. 

They  alighted  at  an  inn,  which  Don  Quixote  took  for  sucn,  and  not 
for  a  castle  moated  round,  with  its  turrets,  portcullises,  and  drawbridge ; 
for,  since  hb  defeat,  he  discoursed  with  more  judgment  on  all  occasions, 
as  will  presently  appear.  He  was  lodged  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor^ 
hun^  with  painted  serge  at  the  window  instead  of  curtains,  as  is  the  &sh<- 
ion  m  country  towns.  In  one  of  the  pieces  was  painted,  by  a  wretched 
hand,  the  rape  of  Helen,  when  the  daring  ^est  carried  her  off  from 
Menelaus.  In  the  other  was  the  history  of  Dido  and  iBneas,  she  upon 
a  high  tower,  making  signals  with  half  a  bed-sheet  to  her  fugitive  guest, 
who  was  out  at  sea,  nying  away  from  her  in  a  friflate  or  brigantine.  The 
knight  observed,  in  the  two  history  pieces,  that  Helen  went  away  with 
no  very  ill-will,  for  she  was  slily  laughing  to  herself. .  But  the  beauteous 
Dido  seemed  to  let  fall  from  her  eyes  tears  as  big  as  walnuts.  When 
Don  Quixote  had  observed  them :  **  These  two  ladies,**  said  he,  ^  were 
most  unfortunate  in  not  being  born  in  this  am,  and  I,  above  all  men  un- 
happy that  I  was  not  bom  in  theirs ;  for  had  I  encountered  those  gallants* 
Troy  had  not  been  burnt,  nor  Carthage  destroyed  ;  by  my  killing  Paris 
only,  these  great  calamities  had  been  prevented.*'  — *«  I  hold  a  wager," 
saia  Sancho,  **  that  ere  it  be  lone;  there  will  be  neither  eating-house,  tavern, 
inn,  nor  barber's  shop,  in  which  the  histonr  of  our  exploits  will  not  be 
painted.  But  I  could  wish  they  may  be  done  by  the  hand  of  a  better 
painter  than  he  who  did  these." — **  You  are  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  re- 
plied Don  Quixote,  **  for  this  painter  is  like  Orbaneja  of  Ubeda,  whO| 
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when  he  was  asked  what  he  was  drawing,  answered:  *As  it  shall 
happen ;'  and  if  il  chanced  to  be  a  cock,  he  wrote  under  it :  'This  is  a 
cock,'  lest  people  should  take  it  for  a  fox.  Just  such  a  one  meihinks, 
Sancho,  the  painter  or  writer  (it  is  all  one)  must  be,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  new  Don  Ctuizote ;  he  painted  or  wrote  whatever  came  upper- 
most Or,  he  is  like  a  poet,  some  years  about  the  court,  called  Mauteon ; 
he  answered  all  questions  extempore,  and  a  person  uking  him  the  mean- 
ing of  Deum  de  Deo^  he  answered :  *  Wherever  it  hits^.'  But,  setting 
alfthis  aside,  tell  me,  Sancho,  do  you  think  of  giving  yourself  the  other 
brush  to-night  T  and  should  you  like  it  to  be  under  a  roof,  or  in  the  open 
air  ?''  —  **  before  Heaven,  sir,"  rejoined  Sancho,  ^  for  what  I  intend  to 
ffive  myself,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,  whether  it  be  in  the  house,  or  in  a 
field.  I  had,  however,  rather  it  were  among  trees ;  methinks,  they  ao* 
company  me  as  it  were,  and  help  me  to  bear  my  toil  marvellously  well." 
—  ^  However  it  shall  not  be  now,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Q,uix- 
ote ;  ^  that  you  may  recover  strength,  it  shall  be  reserved  for  our  vilkige, 
whither  we  shall  arrive  by  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  farthest." — ^  Your 
worship  may  order  that  as  you  please,"  added  Sancho ;  **  but,  for  my  nart, 
I  am  desirous  to  make  an  end  of  the  business  out  of  hand,  in  hot  blood 
and  while  the  mill  is  grinding;  for  usually  the  danger  lies  in  the  del^iy ; 
and  pray  to  God  devoutly  and  hammer  on  stoutly ;  and  one  take  is  worth 
two  rU  give  thees,  and  a  spart'ow  in  hand  is  better  than  a  vulture  on  the 
wing." — ^  No  more  proveros,  Sancho,  for  God's  sake,"  cried  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  "  methinks  you  are  goinjg  back  to  ncui  erat.  Speak  plainly  and 
without  flourishes,  as  I  have  oiten^told  you.  You  will  nnd  it  a  loaf  per 
cent,  in  your  way." — "I  know  not  how  I  came  to  be  so  unlucky,"  an- 
swered Sancho ;  ^  I  cannot  give  a  reason  without  a  proverb,  nor  a  pro- 
verb which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  reason.  But  I  will  mend  if  I  can." 
And  thus  ended  their  conversation  for  that  time. 

**  la  Spanish :  Di  donde  diere.  Cervantes,  in  his  Diahgtie  behoetn  the  Two  Dog$, 
quotes  the  same  words  flrom  the  same  Mauleon,  whom  he  calls  Foolith  *Poet,  al- 
though an  academician  of  the  Academy  of  Imitators. 

This  Academy  of  Imitators  or  ImUatoria  (in  imitation  of  the  Italian  Acade- 
mies) was  founded  at  Madrid  in  1586,  in  the  house  of  a  noble  lord,  a  friend  of 
letters ;  but  it  subsisted  only  a  short  time. 
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HOW  DON  IU71Z0TI  AMD  lAlfCHO  ABKiyXD  AT  THBIE  TILLAQB. 

The  whole  of  that  day  Don  €tuixote  and  Sancho  stayed  at  the  Tillajge 
inn,  awaiting  the  approach  of  night,  the  one,  to  finish  the  task  of  whip- 
ping in  the  fields,  the  other  to  see  the  success  of  it,  in  which  consisted 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  About  the  same  time  there  arriyed 
before  the  inn-door  a  traveller  on  horseback,  with  three  or  four  servants, 
one  of  whom  said  to  him  who  seemed  to  be  their  master :  *'  Here,  Signor 
Don  Alvaro  TaH%,  your  worship  may  take  your  siesta;  the  lodging 
seems  to  be  cool  and  cleanly.'*  Hearing  Uiis,  Don  Q,uixoCe  said  to  San- 
cho :  '*  I  am  mistaken,  Sancho,  if  when  I  turned  over  the  second  part  of 
my  history,  I  had  not  a  glimpse  of  this  Don  Alvaro  Tarf(6." — ^  It  may 
be  so,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  let  him  first  alight,  and  then  we  will  question 
him."  The  gentleman  ffot  down,  and  the  landlady  showed  him  into  a 
lower  room,  opposite  to  that  of  Don  Quixote,  hung  likewise  with  painted 
serge.  This  new  comer  undressed,  and  equipped  himself  in  cool  attire ; 
and  stepping  out  to  the  porch,  which  was  airy  and  spacious,  where  Don 
Cluixote  was  walking  backwsrds  and  forwards :  **  Pray,  sir,  which  way 
is  your  worship  travelling!*'  he  asked.  **To  a  village  not  £ir  off,**  an- 
swered* Don  Qtuixote,  **  where  I  was  bom.  And,  pray  sir,  whieh  way 
may  you  be  travelling  T**— ^I,  sir,**  answered  the  gentleman,  ''am  gotV 
to  Granada,  which  is  my  native  country.**—**  And  a  good  country  it  is,** 
replied  I>on  Quixote ;  ** hut,  sir,  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  tell  me  your  name ; 
for  I  conceive  it  imports  me  to  know  it  more  than  I  can  well  express.*' 
*•  My  name  is  Don  Alvaro  Tarfi^,"  answered  the  new  guest.  •*  Then  I 
presume,**  rejoined  Don  Quixote,  **your  worship  is  that  Don  Alvaro 
Tarf(6  mentioned  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha^  lately  printed  and  published  by  a  certain  modern  author.'* 
••The  very  same,"  answered  the  gentleman;  "and  that  Don  Quixote, 
the  hero  of  the  said  history,  was  a  very  great  friend  of  mine.  I  was  the 
person  who  drew  him  from  his  native  place,  or  at  least  I  prevailed  upon 
nim  to  be  present  at  certain  jousts  held  at  Saragossa,  whither  I  was  going 
myself.  And  in  truth  I  did  him  a  great  many  kindnesses,  and  saved  his 
back  from  being  well  stroked  by  the  hangman  for  being  too  bold  *"•" 
**Pray  tell  me,  Signor  Don  Alyaro,"  resumed  Don  Quixote,  **am  I  any- 
thing like  the  Don  Quixote  you  speak  of?" — ^No,  certes,"  answered 
the  guest,  **  not  in  the  least.'''--^  And  this  Don  Quixote,"  added  ours. 


*"  Vide  Chapters  YIII.,  IX.  and  XXYI.  of  the  Don  Qmxote  of  Avellanda. 
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''had  he  a  aqoire  with  him  called  Sancho  Puiza?"— •*  Yet,  doabdeaa/* 
answered  Don  Alyaro ;  **  but  though  he  had  the  reputation  of  beio^  yenr 
pleasant,  I  never  heard  him  say  one  thing  that  had  any  pleasantry  in  it/' 
**  I  verily  believe  it !"  cried  Sancho :  ^  it  is  not  everybody's  talent  to  say 
jdeasant  things ;  and  this  Sancho  your  worship  npeaks  of,  signer  gentle* 
roan,  must  be  some  very  great  rascal,  idiot,  and  knave  into  the  baigaio. 
The  true  Sancho  Panza  am  I,  who  have  more  witty  conceits  than  there 
are  drops  in  a  shower ;  if  not,  try  but  the  experiment,  sir.  Follow  me 
but  one  year,  and  you  will  find  that  they  drop  from  me  at  every  step,  and 
are  so  many  and  so  pleasant  that,  for  the  most  part  without  knowing 
what  I  say,  I  make  everybody  kugh  that  hears  me"*.  The  true  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  renowned,  the  valiant,  the  discreet,  the  en- 
amoured,  the  undoer  (k  injuries,  the  defender  of  pupils  and  orphans,  the 
protector  of  widows,  the  murderer  of  damsels,  he  who  has  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso  for  his  sole  mistress,  behold  him  here  in  this  gentle- 
man present,  my  master.  Any  other  D>on  Ctuixote  whatever,  and  any 
other  Sancho  Panza,  are  all  mockery,  and  mere  dreams."**^'  Before  God 
I  believe  it,"  answered  Don  Alvaro,  *'  for  you  have  said  more  pleasant 
things,  friend,  in  four  words  you  have  spoken,  than  the  other  Sancho 
Panza  in  all  I  ever  heard  him  say,  and  that  was  a  sreat  deal.  Ha  was 
more  gluttonous  than  well-epokeni  and  more  stupid  than  pleasant ;  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  enchanters  who  persecute  the  good  Don  Ctuix- 
ote  have  had  a  mind  to  persecute  me  too  with  the  bad  one.  But,  in 
sooth,  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  for  I  durst  have  sworn  I  had  left  him 
under  cure  in  the  Toledo  mad-house ;  and  now,  here  starts  up  another 
Don  duixote,  though  very  different  from  mine."-— ^*  I  know  not,"  replied. 
Don  Ctuixote,  **  whether  I  am  the  good'  one,  but  I  can  say  I  am  not  the 
bad  one.  In  proof  of  what  I  advance,  you  must  know,  dear  Signer  A^ 
varo  TaTf(6,  that  I  never  was  in  San^ossa  in  all  the  da3rs  of  my  life.  Oa 
the  contrary,  having  been  told  that  this  imaginary  Don  Ctuixote  was  at 
the  tournaments  of  that  city,  I  resolved  not  to  go  thither,  that  I  might 
make  him  a  liar  in  the  face  of  all  the  world.  So  I  went  directly  to  &r» 
celona,  that  town  for  beauty  unique,  that  register  of  courtesy,  asylum  of 
strangers,  hospital  of  the  poor,  native  country  of  the  valiant,  avenger  of 
the  injured,  that  agreeable  seat  of  firm  friendship.  Although  what  befel 
me  there  be  not  very  much  to  my  satisfaction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  my  sorrow,  the  having  seen  that  city  enables  me  the  better  to  bear  it» 
In  a  word.  Signer  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe,  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha^ 
the  same  that  fiime  speaks  oC  and  not  that  unhappy  wretch  who  would 
usurp  my  name  and  arrogate  to  himself  the  honour  of  my  exploits. 
Therefore  I  conjure  you,  sir,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  to  make  a  declarer 
tion  before  the  alcalde  of  this  town  that  you  never  saw  me  before  in  your 
life,  that  I  am  not  the  Don  Quixote  printed  in  the  Second  Fartf  nor  this 
Sancho  Pbnza,  my  squire,  him  you  Knew." — ^'That  I  will,  with  all  my 
heart,"  answered  Don  Alvaro ;  **  but  it  really  surprises  me  to  see  two 
Don  Quixotes  and  two  Sanchos  at  the  same  time^  as  different  in  their 

-  —^^—  ---- ■i^,  ..  _  _,  ■■■■■■  »  ■■  ■■  ■  I  ^^-^^i^.w^^.^i^  ■  ■         ■■  »  ■     I  m  tm 

*"  In  this  tirade  there  if  a  continual  jeu  de  mots  between  OraeiotOf  pleasing, 
graciat,  sallies,  bon  mots,  and  graeiOf  grace,  harmon/i  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  in  English  all  the  graa. 
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actions  ta  alike  in  their  names.  Yea,  I  repeat  and  maintain  that  I  am 
now  convinced  I  have  not  seen  what  I  have  seen,  nor,  in  respea  to  me« 
has  that  happened  which  has  happened."—^  Withoat  doubt,'*  interposed 
Sancho,  **  your  worship  must  be  enchanted,  like  my  lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso ;  and  would  to  Heaven  your  disenchantment  depended  upon  my 
giving  myself  another  three  thousand  and  odd  lashes,  as  I  do  for  her ;  I 
woald  lay  them  on  without  interest  or  reward.'*—^!  understand  not  this 
business  of  lashes,"  retuned  Don  Alvaro.  Sancho  made  answer  that  it 
was  too  kmg  to  tell  at  present,  but  that  he  would  give  a  full  account  of 
the  circumstance  if  they  happened  to  travel  the  same  road. 

Dinner-time  was  now  come,  and  Don  Cluixote  and  D^n  Alvaro  dined 
together.  By  chance  the  alcalde  of  the  place  came  into  the  inn  with  a 
notary.  Don  Q^uixote  desired  of  him  that  Don  Alvaro  Tarf(6,  the  gentle* 
man  there  present,  might  depose  before  his  worship  that  he  did  not  know 
Don  Cluixote  de  la  Mancha  there  present  also,  and  that  he  was  not  the 
man  handed  about  in  a  printed  history  entituled :  **71ie  Second  Fart  of 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha^  written  by  a  certain  de  AveUaneda,  a  native 
of  Tordesillas."  In  short,  the  alcalde  proceeded  according  to  form.  The 
deposition  was  worded  as  strong  as  could  be  in  such  a  case :  at  which 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  were  overjoyed ;  as  if  this  attestation  had  been 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  as  if  the  difference  between  the  two 
Don  Quixotes  and  the  two  Sanchos  were  not  evident  enough  from  their 
words  and  actions. 

Many  compliments  and  ofiers  of  service  passed  between  Don  Alvaro 
and  Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  great  Manchegan  showed  his  discretion 
in  such  manner  that  he  convinced  Don  Alvaro  Tarf^  of  the  error  he  was 
in,  persuading  him  that  he  must  needs  be  enchanted,  since  he  had  touched 
with  his  hand  two  such  contrary  Don  Quixotes.  The  evening  came, 
they  departed  from  the  inn ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  league* 
the  road  parted  into  two,  one  leading  to  Don  Quixote's  village,  and  the 
other  to  where  Don  Alvaro  was  going.  In  this  little  way,  Don  Quixote 
related  to  him  the  misfortune  of  his  defeat,  likewise  the  enchantment  and 
cure  of  Dulcinea.  All  this  ailbrded  new  matter  of  surprise  to  Don  Alvaro, 
who,  embmcing  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  went  on  his  way,  and  left 
them  to  follow  theirs. 

That  night  the  knight  passed  amon^  some  other  trees,  to  give  Sancho 
an  opportunity  of  finishinff  his  disciplme.  This  the  latter  did  after  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  the  night  before,  more  at  the  expense  of 
the  bark  of  the  beeches  than  of  his  back,  of  which  he  was  so  careful,  that 
the  lashes  he  ^ve  it  would  not  have  brushed  off  a  fly  that  had  been  upon 
it  The  deceived  Don  Quixote  was  very  punctual  in  telling  the  strokes, 
and  found  that,  including  those  of  the  foregoing  night,  they  amounted  to 
three  thousand  twenty-mne.  One  would  have  thought  the*  sun  himself 
had  risen  earlier  than  usual  to  behold  the  sacrifice ;  but,  directly  daylight 
appeared  they  resumed  their  journey,  discoursing  together  of  Don  Alvaro's 
mistake,  and  bow  prudently  they  had  contrived  to  procure  his  deposition 
before  a  magistrate  in  so  authentic  a  form. 

That  da)r  and  the  following  night  they  travelled  without  any  occurrence 
worth  relating,  unless  it  be  that  Sancho  finished  his  task  that  niffht ;  at 
which  Don  Quixote  was  above  measure  pleased,  and  waited  for  tne  day 
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l9  see  if  he  coald  li^ht  on  his  lady,  the  dieeDchanted  Dalcinea,  in  his  way ; 
and  coDtinaing  his joarney,  he  looked  narrowly  at  every  woman  he  met 
lo  see  if  she  were  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  for  he  held  it  for  infallible  that 
Merlin's  promises  could  not  he. 

With  these  thoughts  and  desires,  they  ascended  a  little  hill,  whence 
they  discovered  their  village.  At  tl^s  sight,  Sancho  kneeled  down  and 
cried :  ^  Open  thine  eyes,  O  desired  country,  and  behold  thy  son,  Sancho 
Panza,  returning  to  thee  again,  if  not  very  rich,  at  least  very  well  whipped. 
Open  thine  arms  and  receive  likewise  thy  son  Don  Quixote,  who,  if  he 
comes  conquered  by  another's  hand,  yet  comes  a  conqueror  of  himself, 
which,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  is  the  greatest  victorv  that  can  be  desired. 
Money  I  have ;  for,  if  I  have  been  well  whipped,  I  am  come  off  like  a 
gentleman  '"'."—.••  Leave  those  fooleries,  Sancho,"  said  Don  duixote,  <<and 
let  us  go  directly  home  to  our  village,  where  we  will  give  full  scope  to 
our  imaginations,  and  settle  the  plan  we  intend  to  govern  ourselves  by  in 
our  pastoral  life."  This  said,  they  descended  the  hill,  and  went  directly 
to  the  village. 

""  The  same  proverbial  expressions  are  already  introdooed  in  Sanoho's  letlar 
to  his  wife  Teresa,  in  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  this  part. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 


OF  THB  0MBN8  DON  QVIXOTB  MBT  WITH  AT  THS  KNTRANCE  INTO  RD 
TILLAGE,  WITH  OTHER  ACCIDENTS  WHICH  DECORATE  AND  ADORN  THV 
ORBAT  BISTORT. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  village,  as  Cid  Hamet  reports,  Don  duixote 
saw  a  couple  of  boys  quarrelling  in  the  village  era''*^  and  one  said  to  the 
other :  ^  Trouble  not  yourself,  Periquiilo^  for  you  shall  never  see  it  more 
while  you  live."  Don  Ctuixote  overhearing  this,  said  to  Sancho :  **  Do 
you  not  take  notice,  friend,  what  this  boy  has  said  :  *  You  shall  never  see 
It  more  while  you  live  ?' " — **  Well,'*  answered  Sancho,  **  what  signifies 
it  if  the  boy  did  say  so !" — "  What !"  replied  Don  Cluixote,  "  do  you  not 

rirceive  that,  applying  these  words  to  my  purpose,  the  meaning  is,  that 
shall  never  see  Dulcinea  more  !*'  Sancho  would  have  answered,  but 
was  prevented  by  seeing  a  hare  come  running  across  the  field,  pursued 
by  abundance  of  dogs  and  sportsmen.  The  poor  animal,  frightened,  came 
for  shelter  and  squatted  between  Dapple's  feet.  Sancho  took  her  up 
alive,  and  presented  her  to  Don  Quixote,  who  cried :  ^  Malutn  ngnum^ 
nudum  signumi  A  hare  flies,  dofi[s  pursue  her ;  it  is  all  over;  Dulcinea 
will  never  appear  again."  —  **Your  worship  is  a  strange  man,"  said 
Sancho;  'Met  us  suppose  now  that  this  hare  is  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and 
these  dogs  that  pursue  her  those  wicked  enchanters  who  transformed  her 
into  a  country  wench ;  she  flies,  I  catch  her,  and  put  her  into  your  wor- 
ship's hands,  who  have  her  in  your  arms  and  make  much  of  her ;  what 
bad  sign  is  this,  or  what  ill  omen  can  you  draw  hence  ?" 

The  two  contending  boys  came  up  to  look  at  the  hare,  and  Sancho 
asked  one  of  them  what  they  were  quarrelling  about.  An  answer  was 
made  by  him  who  had  said :  *'  You  shall  never  see  it  more  while  yoa 
live,"  that  he  had  taken  a  cage  full  of  crickets  from  the  other  boy,  which 
he  never  intended  to  restore  to  him  while  he  lived.   Sancho  drew  a  small 

Eiece  of  silver  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  the  boy  for  his  cage,  which 
e  put  into  Don  Quixote's  hands  and  said  :  **  Behold,  sir,  all  your  omens 
broken  and  come  to  nothing ;  and  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  our  ad- 
ventures, in  my  judgment,  dunce  as  I  am,  than  last  year's  clouds.  If  I 
remember  right,  I  have  heard  the  curate  of  our  village  say  that  good 
Christians  and  wise  people  ought  not  to  regard  these  fooleries ;  and  your 
worship  told  me  as  much  yourself  a  few  days  ago,  giving  me  to  under- 

""  There  are  no  bams  in  Spain.  The  com  is  thrashed  in  the  open  air  on  level 
ground,  geoesally  at  the  entnmce  to  villages,  which  ground  is  called  la$  cru. 
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■btad  thit  all  laeh  Chrittiau  m  mioded  piengea  were  feolt.  There  » 
ao  need  of  troubling  ounelrei  any  fiuther  about  them ;  let  u)  go  on,  tod 
get  home  to  oar  Tillage." 

The  hooien  came  np,  and  demanded  their  hue,  which  Don  QuixoU 
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gare  up  to  them ;  the  knight  then  went  on  his  wmy,  and,  at  the  entfanoo 
of  the  Tillage,  in  a  little  meadow,  met  the  curate  and  the  bachelor  Samp- 
son Carresco  repeating  their  breviary.  Now  you  muet  know  that  Sancho 
Panza  had  thrown  the  buckram  robe,  painted  with  fkimea  of  fire,  which 
he  had  worn  at  the  duke's  castJe,  the  night  he  had  restored  Altisidora  to 
life,  over  the  bundle  of  armour  upon  his  ass,  instead  of  a  sumpteiH:loth ; 
he  had  likewise  clapped  the  mitre  on  Dapple*s  head,  insomuch  that  never 
was  ass  so  metamorphosed  and  adorned.  The  curate  and  the  bachelor 
presently  knew  them  both,  and  came  running  to  them  with  open  arms. 
Don  Quixote  alighted  and  embraced  them  closely.  The  boys,  who  are 
sharp-sighted  as  lynxes,  espying  the  as8*s  mitre,  flocked  to  view  him,  and 
said  one  to  another :  **  Come,  boys,  and  you  shall  see  Sancho  Panza*8 
ass  finer  than  Mingo  Revulgo"*,  and  Don  Q,uixote*s  beast  leaner  than 
ever."  Finally,  surrounded  with  boys  and  accompanied  by  the  curate 
and  Carresco,  they  entered  the  village,  and  took  the  way  to  Dkm  Quixote'^ 
house,  where  they  found  at  the  door  the  housekeeper  and  the  niece,  who 
had  already  beard  the  news  of  his  arrival.  It  had  likewise  reached  the 
ears  of  Teresa  Panza,  Sancho*s  wife,  wh<),  half  naked,  with  her  hair  about 
her  ears,  and  dragging  Sanchica  after  her,  ran  to  see  her  husband.  But, 
seeing  him  not  so  well  equipped  as  she  imagined  a  governor  onght  to  be, 
she  said :  ^  What  makes  you  come  thus,  dear  husfaAnd  T  Metbinks  you 
come  a-foot  like  a  dog.  You  seem  more  like  a  bad  subject  than  a  gover* 
nor." — **  Peace,  Teresa,"  answered  Sancho :  *'  There  is  not  always  bacon 
where  there  are  pins  to  bang  it  on.  Let  us  go  to  our  house,  where  you 
shall  hear  wonders.  Money  I  bring  with  me,  which  is  the  main  busi- 
ness, earned  by  my  own  industry,  and  without  damage  to  anybody ."»- 
"Bring  but  money,  my  good  husband,"  rejoined  Teresa,  ••and  let  it  be 
got  this  way  or  that  way,  for,  get  it  hew  you  will,  you  will  have  brought 
up  no  new  custom  in  the  world."  Sanchica  embraced  her  father,  and 
asked  if  he  had  brought  her  any  thin? ;  for  she  had  been  wishing  for 
him,  she  said,  as  people  do  for  rain  in  May.  She,  taking  hold  of  his  belt 
on  one  side,  and  his  wife  taking  him  by  the  hand  on  the  other,  Sanchica 
leading  Dapple  by  the  bridle  after  her,  they  went  home  to  their  house, 
leaving  Don  Q,uixote  in  his,  in  the  power  of  his  niece  and  the  house- 
keeper, and  in  the  company  of  the  curate  and  the  bachelor. 

Don  Cluixote,  without  standing  upon  times  or  seasons,  immediately 
went  apart  with  the  bachelor  and  the  cumte,  and  related  to  them  in  few 
words  DOW  he  was  vanquished,  and  the  obligation  he  lay  under  not  to  stir 
from  his  village  for  a  year ;  an  engagement  be  intended  punctually  to 
observe,  without  transgressing  a  tilde,  as  became  a  true  knight-errant, 
obliged  by  the  strict  precepts  of  chivalry.  He  added  that  he  had  resolved 
to  turn  shepherd  for  that  year,  and  to  pass  his  time  in  the  solitude  of  the 
fields,  where  he  might  give  the  reins  to  his  amorous  thoughts,  exercising 
himself  in  that  pastoral  and  virtuous  employment.    FinalTy,  be  besought 

**  The  hero  of  an  ancient  popular  triplet,  in  which  he  is  addresied : 

I  Ah  1  Mingo  Revulgo,  6  hao 

I  Que  es  de  tu  Bayo  de  blao  ? 

I  No  le  Tistes  en  domingo  ? 
**  Hej  1  Jfingo  UtrntgOf  hey,  heyday  I  what  have  you  done  with  youi  blue  doth 
doublet  f    Do  you  not  wear  it  on  Sundays  I" 
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iheiBt  if  Ibej  IumI  leisure  and  if  they  were  not  engafled  in  bosineas  of 
ffreater  cooseqaence,  to  bear  him  compaoy.  ^  I  will  buy  sheep,"  said 
he«  ^  and  stock  sufficient  to  give  us  the  name  of  shepherds.  I  must  in- 
form you  that  the  principal  part  of  the  business  is  already  done,  for  I  haye 
already  chosen  for  yon  names  as  fit  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  a  mould**' 
— ^'  What  are  they  7"  asked  the  curate.  "*  I,"  answeied  Don  Q«ixote« 
•«  will  be  called  the  shepherd  Quizotiz ;  the  bachebr  here,  the  shepheid 
Camscon;  you,  sienor  curate,  the  shepherd  Curiambro;  and  Sancho 
Pfeinza,  the  shepherd  Ptozino." 

The  two  friends  were  astonished  at  this  new  madness  of  Don  Quixote ; 
but,  to  prevent  his  rambling  once  more  from  his  village  and  resuming  his 
chivalries,  and  in  hopes  he  might  be  cured  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they 
fell  in  with  his  new  project,  and  applauded  his  folly  as  a  high  piece  of 
discretion,  offiiring  to  be  his  companions  iivhis  ruml  exercise.  **  Besides,'* 
said  Sampson  Carrasco,  '*  I,  as  every  body  knows,  am  an  excellent  poet* 
and  shall  be  composing,  at  every  turn,  pastoral  or  courtly  verses,  or  such 
as  shall  be  most  lor  my  purpose,  to  amuse  and  divert  us  as  we  range  the 
fields.  But,  gentlemen,  the  first  and  chief  thing  necesaary,  is  that  each 
of  us  choose  the  name  of  the  shepherdess  he  intends  to  celebrate  in  his 
verses,  and  we  will  not  leave  a  tree,  be  it  ever  so  hard,  in  whose  bark  we 
will  not  inscribe  and  grave  her  name,  as  is  the  fashion  and  custom  of 
enamoured  shepherds.'^—^*  That  is  very  right,"  answered  Don  Quixote. 
•'  Though  for  my  part,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  look  for  a  feigned 
name,  miving  the  peerless  Duicinea  del  Toboso,  the  glory  of  these  banks, 
the  ornament  of  these  meads,  the  support  of  beauty,  the  cream  of  good 
humour,  and  lastly,  the  worthy  subject  of  all  praise,  be  it  ever  so  hypei^ 
bolical." — »*  True,"  said  the  curate.  ''  But  as  for  us,  we  must  look  out 
for  shepherdesses  of  an  inferior  stamp,  who,  if  they  do  not  square,  may 
comer  with  us." — **  And  when  we  are  at  a  loss,"  added  Sampson  Car- 
rasco, **  we  will  give  them  the  names  we  find  in  print,  of  which  the  world 
is  full,  to  wit  the  Pbillises,  Amarallises,  Dianas,  Floridas,  Gkdateas,  Beli- 
sarduses.  Since  they  are  sold  in  the  market  we  may  lawfully  buy  and 
make  use  of  them  as  our  own.  If  my  mistress,  or  to  speak  more  proper- 
ly, my  shepherdess,  is  called  Ana,  I  will  celebrate  her  under  the  name 
of  Anarda ;  if  her  name  be  Frances,  I  will  call  her  Francescina ;  if  Lucy, 
Lucinda,  and  so  of  the  rest.  And  Sancho  Panza,  if  he  is  to  be  one  of 
this  brotherhood,  may  celebrate  his  wife  Teresa  Panza  by  the  name  of 
Teresaina***."  Don  Quixote  smiled  at  the  application  of  the  names; 
and  the  curate  highly  applauded  his  virtuous  and  honourable  resolution, 
again  offering  to  bear  him  company  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
attending  the  duties  of  his  function.  With  this,  the  two  friends  took  their 
leave  of  the  knight,  desiring  and  entreating  him  to  take  care  of  his  health, 
and  make  much  of  himself  with  good  heartening  things. 

Fortune  would  have  it  that  the  niece  and  housekeeper  overheard  all 
the  conversation,  and  as  soon  as  Don  Quixote  was  alone,  they  both  entered 
the  room :  **  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  uncle  T"  said  the  niece.   **  Now 

*"  Aina  is  an  old  word,  meaning,  in  haste.  Temaima  would  mean  Teresa  the 
cross.  Sancho  called  her  preTiously  SVmsoiia,  which  would  mean  literally  Te* 
resa  the  stout. 
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that  we  ihoQglit  yoar  womhip  wis  MoraM  with  a  iMolatmr  to  ttaji  at 
home  and  Ure  a  qniet  and  dwant  life,  you  have  a  miad  to  iniolTe  yooi^ 
aelf  ID  new  Jabyrinths  by  timing  little  thepberd  tbac  comes,  little  shM)- 
beid  that  ffoas.  in  troth  1  barl«y««Qraw  i«  too  haid  to  make  pipes  of/' 
TbehooaeKeeper  haMened  to  add :  *«  And  can  yoar  wonhip  bcar«  in  the 
open  fields*  the  sonnner's  sultry  heat,  the  winter's  pinching  ookU  and  the 
bowling  of  the  wottest  No»  ceiodnly ;  this  is  tne  basincas  of  robast 
Mkvws,  tanned  and  bud  to  each  empbyment  from  their  cradles.  Of  the 
two  erib,  it  is  better  to  be  a  knight-errant  than^  a  shepherd.  Look  yon, 
sir,  take  my  adTiee ;  it  is  not  giren  by  one  full  of  bread  and  wine^  but 
ftstiogy  and  with  fifty  jrcars  orermy  head :  stay  at  heme,  look  after  your 
eenue,  go  often  to  confe8siDn»  and  reheve  the  poor*  and  if  any  ill  coowe 
t>f  it,  on  my  soul  •  •  ."-«^Peaee,  daughteis,"  interropled  Don  ttuixote ; 
**I  know  perfectly  what  I  havei to  do.  Leul  me  to  bed ;  for  metbinks  I 
am  not  Tery  well ;  and  assnre  younelres,  that  whether  I  am  a  knighi- 
onant  or  a  wandering  shepherd,  I  will  not  fell  to  proride  for  too,  as  you 
ahall  find  by  eapenenoe.'*  The  two  good  women,  houseiceeper  and 
aiooe, carried  him  to  bedi  where  they  gate  him  to  eat,and  made  as  mock 
of  him  aa'posaiUe. 
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BOW  mm  QVIXOTK  FBIX  SICEf  OF  TBS  WILL  TBAT  BB  MUU>E,  ANB  OB 
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Cd)  Habet  begins  this  last  chapter  by  asserting  that  all  human  things^ 
especially  the  lives  of  men,  are  by  nature  transitory,  incessantly  dechn- 
ing  from  their  beginning,  till  they  arrive  at  their  final  period,  and  as  that 
of  Don  duixote  had  no  peculiar  privilege  from  Heavenio  exempt  it  from, 
the  common  fate,  so  did  his  end  and  dissolution  come  when  he  least 
thought  of  it.  Whether  it  proceeded  from  the  melancholy  occasioned  by 
his  finding  himself  vanquished,  or  from  the  disposition  of  Heaven  so 
decreeing  it,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  confined  him  six  days  to 
his  bed,  m  which  time  he  was  frequently  visited  by  the  curate,  the  bache- 
lor, and  the  barber,  his  friends ;  his  trusty  squire,  Sancho  Panza,  nevei 
stirring  from  his  bed-side.  They,  supposmg  that  his  grief  at  being  van- 
quished and  the  disappointment  of  his  wishes  for  the  restoration  and  dis* 
enchantment  of  Dulcmea  had  reduced  him  to  this  state,  endeavoured  by 
all  imaginable  ways  to  revive  his  spirits.  The  bachelor  bid  him  be  of 
good  courage  and  rise  from  bed,  to  enter  upon  his  pastoral  exercise.  ^  I 
have  already,*'  he  added,  ^  composed  an  eclogue  for  the  occasion,  not  infe- 
rior to  any  written  by  Sannazaro^;  and  I  have  besides  already  bought 
with  my  own  money,  of  a  herdsman  of  duintanar,  two  excellent  dogs  to 
guard  the  fiock,  the  one  called  Barcino,  and  the  other  Butron."  For  all 
wis,  Don  Quixote's  melancholy  continued.  His  friends  sent  for  a  pby* 
sician,  who  felt  his  pube  and  did  not  much  like  it,  and  aaid :  ^  Come 
what  may,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  look  to  his  soul's  health,  that  of 
his  body  being  in  danger."  Don  Quixote  heard  it  with  composure  of 
mind.  But  so  did  not  his  housekeeper,  his  niece,  and  his  squire,  who 
all  began  to  weep  most  bitterly,  as  if  he  were  alroEuIy  dead  and  laid  out 
before  their  feces.  It  was  the  doctor's  opinion  that  melancholy  and  dis^ 
appointment  had  brought  him  to  his  end.  Don  Quixote  desired  they 
would  leave  him  awhile,  for  he  was  inclined  to  sleep  a  little.  They  aU 
did  so,  and  he  slept  at  a  stretch,  as  the  saying  is,  above  six  hours ;  inso- 
much that  the  housekeeper  and  the  niece  tbou£;ht  he  would  never 
awaken  again.  But  awaken  he  did  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and,  with  a 
loud  voice,  cried :  **  Blessed  be  Almighty  Qod,  who  has  vouchsafed  me 

**  Giaoobo  Sitnimsaro,  bom  in  Naples  in  1498,  Um  mithor  of  towiml  XtaKas 
eelogu«8  and  of  th»  ftmons  latin. poem  Jh  PaHm  Urgmf,  oa  wfaosk  li»  wmt^ 
ployed  twenty  yaara. 
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80  great  a  good !    In  shorty  his  mercies  have  no  boands,  and  the  sins  of 
men  can  neither  lessen  nor  obstruct  them.'* 

The  niece  listened  attentively  to  her  uncle's  words,  and  she  tboogfat 
there  was  more  sense  in  them  than  usual,  at  least  since  his  sickness : 
**  What  is  it  you  say,  sir  T"  asked  she.  **  Has  anything  extraoidinary 
happened?  What  mercies  and  sins  do  you  speak  of?*' — ** Niece,"  an- 
swered I>on  Ctuixote,  ««the  mercies  I  mean  are  those  God  has  been 
pleased,  notwithstanding  my  sins,  to  vouchsafe  me  at  this  instant.  My 
judgment  is  now  undisturbed,  free  from  those  dark  clouds  of  ignorance 
with  which  my  eager  and  continual  reading  of  those  detestable  books  of 
chivalry  had  obscured  it.  Now  I  perceive  the  absurdity  and  delusion 
of  them.  I  am  only  sorry  I  am  undeceived  so  kte  that  I  have  no  time 
left  to  make  some  amends. by  reading  others  that  might  help  to  enlighten 
ray  soul.  I  feel  myself,  O  niece !  at  the  point  of  death,  and  i  would 
fiun  so  order  it  as  not  to  leave  the  imputation  of  madness  upon  my 
memory.  Though  I  must  confess  I  have  been  a  madman,  I  would  not 
confirm  the  truth  of  it  at  my  death.  Dear  child,  call  hither  my  good 
friends  the  curate,  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  and  master  Nicho- 
las the  barber;  I  would  make  my  confession  and  my  will."  This 
trouble  was  saved  the  niece  by  the  entrance  of  the  three  parties.  No 
sooner  had  Don  Quixote  set  his  eyes  on  them,  than  he  continued  :  ^  Give 
me  joy,  good  centlemen,  that  I  am  now  no  longer  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  out  Alonzo  Quijano,  for  his  virtues  surnamed  the  Good.  I  am 
now  an  utter  enemy  to  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the  innumerable  rabble  of 
his  descendants ;  now,  all  the  histories  of  knight-errantry  are  to  me  odious 
and  profane ;  I  am  now  sensible  of  my  folly,  and  the  danger  I  was  led 
into  by  reading  them ;  now  finally,  through  the  mercy  of  God  and  my 
own  dear-bought  experience,  I  detest  and  abhor  them. 

When  the  three  iriends  heard  him  speak  thus,  they  believed  that  some 
new  phrensy  had  possessed  him.  **•  What,  Signer  Don  Quixote,"  said 
Sampson,  **now  that  we  have  news  of  the  lady  Dulcinea*s  being  disen- 
chanted, can  you  talk  at  this  rate  !  and  now  that  we  are  on  the  point  of 
becoming  shepherds  and  lead  our  lives  singing  like  princes,  would  you 
turn  hermit  ?  Peace,  in  Heaven's  name !  recollect  yourself,  and  leave 
idle  stories."^*  Those  which  have  hitherto  done  me  so  much  real  hurt," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  ^  my  repentance,  by  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  shall 
convert  to  my  good.  I  feel,  gentlemen,  the  quick  approach  of  death. 
Let  us  be  serious.  Bring  me  a  confessor,  and  a  notary  to  draw  my  will. 
In  such  circumstances  as  these  a  man  must  not  trifle  with  bis  soul.  iThere- 
fore,  I  beseech  you,  while  my  friend  the  curate  is  taking  my  confession, 
let  the  notary  be  fetched. 

They  stared  at  one  another,  wondering  at  Don  Quixote's  expressions; 
but,  though  still  in  some  doubt,  they  resolved  to  believe  him.  And  one 
of  the  signs  by  which  they  conjectured  he  was  dying,  was  bis  passing  by 
•0  easy  and  sudden  a  transition  from  mad  to  sober.  To  the  words  he  had 
already  spoken  he  added  othen,  so  proper,  so  rational,  and  so  christian, 
that  their  doubt  was  quite  removed,  ana  they  verily  believed  him  in  his 
perfect  sensea.  The  curate  made  everybody  leave  the  room,  and  staid 
with  Don  Quixote  alone  and  confessed  him.  The  bachek>r  went  out  for 
the  notary,  and  presently  returned  with  him  and  Sancho  Planza.    Poor 
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Sancho,  baring  learned  from  the  bachelor  in  what  condition  bia  master 
was,  besides  finding  the  housekeeper  and  the  niece  in  tears,  beG:an  lo 
weep  and  aob.  The  oonfession  ended,  the  curate  came  out  of  the  room, 
saying:  "Good  Alonzo  Quijaoo  it  certainly  in  his  right  mind  ;  ivl  us  all 
go  in,  that  he  may  make  his  will."  This  news  opened  the  sluices  of  the 
swollen  eyes  of  the  housekeeper,  the  niece,  and  Sancho  Panza ;  ao  aa  to 
force  a  torrent  of  tears  end  a  thousand  groans  from  their  breasts  ;  for,  in 
truth,  as  has  been  said  before,  both  while  he  was  plain  Alonzo  Quijano 
the  Good,  and  while  he  was  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  he  was  ever  of 
an  amiable  disposition  and  aflable  behariour,  and  was  therefore  belored 
not  only  by  those  of  hie  own  family,  bill  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  notary  now  entered  the  room  with  the  others.  Then  the  preamble 
of  the  will  being  made,  and  Don  Quixote  having  disposed  of  his  soul, 
with  all  the  christian  circumstances  renuired,  coming  to  the  legacies,  he 
dictated  as  folkiws :  "  Item,  it  is  my  will  that,  in  respect  to  certain  monies 
which  Sancho  Fanza,  whom  in  my  madness  I  made  my  squire,  has  in 
his  hands,  there  being  between  him  and  me  some  reckonines,  receipti 
and  disbursements,  he  shall  not  be  charged  with  ihem,  nor  called  to  any 
account  for  them.  If,  after  he  has  paid  himself,  there  be  any  overplus, 
which  will  be  but  very  little,  it  shall  be  his  own,  and  much  good  may  it 
do  him.  If,  as  during  my  madness  I  waa  the  occasion  of  procuring  for 
him  the  government  of  an  island,  I  could,  now  that  [  am  in  my  senses, 
procure  him  that  of  a  kingdom,  I  would  readily  do  it ;  for  the  simple  sin- 
cerity of  his  heart,  and  the  fldelity  of  bis  dealings  deserve  such  a  reward." 
Turning  to  Sancho,  be  added;  "Forgive  me,  friend,  for  making  you  a 
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madaMB,  by  penaading  jojh  to  believe,  w  I  did  myaelf,  that  there  have 
been  foraieilyaiid  are  now  knifhta  wiont  in  the  world/*— -**  Alas !  an- 
awered  Sancho,  aobbingt  **d6ar  sir,  do  not  die,  take  my  oeonaei  and  live 
many  yean ;  for  the  gmrteat  madneaa  «  man  can  cammit  in  this  life,  is 
to  uuffir  fcimaelf  to  die  withootanybody^a  killing  him,  or  being  brooght  to 
his  end  by  any  other  hand  than  ihat  of  mehoiGholy.  Bi»  not  lazy,  sir;  get 
out  of  bed,  and  let  ua  be  going  to  the  fieki,  dreaaed  like  ahepfaerds,  aa  we 
agreed  to  do ;  who  knowa  but  behind  some  bnah  or  other  we  may  find  the 
liuiy  Duldnea  diaeBchaoted  aa  fine  aaiheait  can.wvdi.  If  yon  die  for  grief 
of  being  vanqaiahed,  by  the  bl«ne  upon  me«  and  aay  you  were  unh£md 
by  my  not  having  girthed  Rocinante  a  aaddle  aa  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Besides,  your  worship  mosl  have  read  in  your  books  of  chivafaies  that  it  is 
a  common  thing  far ^ooe  knight  to  unhorse  another,  and  for  him  who  is  van- 
quished to*day,  tobecomeconqueiorto-monow."— ^It  is  so,"  said€ampson, 
**and  honest  Sancho  is  very  mnch  in  the  right" — •*  Gentlemen,  re- 
sumed Don  Quixote,  **  let  us  proceed  ftdHy  and  softly,  and  not  look  for 
thia  year's  birds  in  last  year's  nesta.  I  was  mad,  I  am  now  sober ;  I  was 
Don  Ctuixote  de  la  Mancha,  I  am  now,  aa  I  have  aaid,  AIqubo  Ciaijsino 
the  Qood.  May  my  unfeigned  repentance  and  sinottity  restore  me  to 
tbe  eateem  you  once  had  far  me,  and  lei  the  netoy  proceed.— 4tem,  I 
beouealh  to  Antonia  Quijano,  my  nieea  here  preaent,  all  my  estate  real 
ana  perBonal,  after  the  payment  of  all  my  debta  and  legacies ;  and  the 
first  to  be  discharged  shall  be  the  wagea  due  to  my  bboKkeeper  for  all 
the  time  she  has  been  in  my  service,  and  twenty  ducats  beside  for  mourn- 
ing. I  appoint  for  my  executorB  ^  Signor  the  curate  and  Signer  bachelor 
Sampaon  Uarrasco,  here  present.— Ii6m,  it  is  my  will  that  if  Antonim 
Quijano,  my  niece,  ia  inclined  to  marry,  it  ahali  be  with  a  man  who,  apon 
the  strictest  inquiry,  shall  be  found  to  Know  nothing  of  books  of  chivaliy. 
In  case  it  shall  appear  he  is  acquainted  with  them,  and  my  niece  notwith- 
standinff  will  and  does  marry  him,  she  shall  forfeit  all  I  liaye  beqoeathed* 
her ;  which  my  executors  may  dispose  of  in  pious  uses,  as  they  thinks 
proper.— Item,!  beseech  the  said  gentlemen,  my  ezecators,  that  if  cood- 
fartune  should  bring  them  acquainted  with  the  author  who  ia  said  to  have 
written  a  history  handed  about  and  entituled,  The  See&nd  Part  ef  tki 
£xpkrii8  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Maneha^  they  will,  in  my  naare^  moat 
earnestly  entreat  him  to  pardon  the  occasion  I  have  unwittingly  siveDi 
him  of  writing  so  many  and  so  great  absurditiea  as  he  there  haa  cme ; 
for  I  depart  this  life  with  a  burden  upon  my  consdenee  for  having  fur« 
nished  nim  with  a  motive  for  so  doing." 

This  last  dictation  beinc  added,  the  will  was  signed  and  attested,  aad^. 
a  faintinff-fit  seizing  him,  he  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  in  the 
bed.  Au  present  were  alarmed,  and  ran  to  his  aasistwnoe;  and,  in  three 
days  that  he  survived  the  making  his  will,  he  fainted  away  very  often. 
The  house  was  all  in  confusion ;  however,  the  niece  ate  with  good  appe- 
tite, the  housekeeper  drank  healths,  and  Sancho  Pknsa  made  mnch  of 
himself;  for  legacies  efiace  or  moderate  the  grief  naturally  due  to  the 
deceased. 

Finally,  after  receiving  all.  the  sacraments  and  expresaing  his  abhoiK 

^  Called  by  the  Spaniards  attoogf. 
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i«nce«  in  stioog  viid  fntbedc  expteasions^  of  all  books  of  cbittiliy;  Dm 
Q,uixote*s  last  bonr4aiiDe.  The  notarvwas  present,  and  proipsted  he  had 
never  read  in  any  book  of  cbiTaby  that  erer  any  knight-errant  had  died 
in  his  bed  in  so  composed  and  christian  a  manner  as  Don  duixote.  The 
latter,  amidst  the  plaints  and  tears  of  the  by-standers,  resigned  his  breath, 
— I  mean  died.  This  the  curate  seeing,  he  desired  the  notary  to  draw  op 
a  certi6cate  that  Alonzo  Quiiano,  commonly  called  Don  Q,tiixote  de  la 
Mancha,  was  departed  this  life  and  died  a  nataral  death ;  adding  that  he 
insisted  upon  this  testimonial,  lest  any  other  aathor  besides  Cid  Ifemet 
Ben  Engeli  should  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and  write  endless  stories  of 
his  exploits. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  iHOBNioes  hidaloo  of  la  mancha,  the  place 
of  whose  birth  Cid  Hamet  wouid  not  expressly  name,  that  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  La  Mancha  might  contend  among  themselves,  and  each 
adopt  him  for  their  own,  as  the  seven  cities  of  Greece  contended  for 
Homer"".  We  omit  the  lamentations  of  Sancho,  the  niece,  and  the  house- 
keeper,  as  also  the  new  epitaphs  upon  Don  Gtuixote's  tomb,  excepting 
this  by  Sampson  Canasco : 

<*  Here  lies  the  valiant  cavalier, 
Who  never  had  a  sense  of  fear : 
So  high  his  matehiess  ooniage  rose, 
He  reckoa'd  death  among  his  vaaqoish'd  foes. 

*^  Wiongt  toredvessf  bis  sword  he  drew, 
And  many  a  caititf  giant  slew ; 
His  days  of  life  though  madnees  slain'd, 
In  death  his  sober  senses  he  regain'd." 

Here  the  sagacious  Cid  Hamet,  addressing  himself  to  his  pen,  says : 
^  Here,  O  my  sleiider  quill,  whether  well  or  ill  cut^  I  know  not ;  here, 
suspended  by  this  brass  wire,  sfaalt  thou  hang  upon  this  pin.  Here  mayest 
thou  Uve  many  long  tges«  if  presumptuous  or  wicked  malandrins  do  not 
take  thee  down  to  pimoe  thee.  But  before  they  ofier  to  touch  thee,  give 
them  this  warning m  the  best  manner  thou  canst: 

^  *  Bevnue,  bewaiet  ye  plagiaries ;  let  none  of  you  touch  me ;  for  this 
undertaking,  good  king,  was  reserved  for  me  alone  "*.* 

^  For  me  ame  was  Don  duixote  born,  and  I  for  him.  '  He  knew  how 
to  act,  and  I  >  how  to  write.  We  were  destined  for  each  other,  in  spite  of 
that  scribbling  impostor  of  Toixlesiilas«  who  has  dared,  or  shall  dare,  with 
his  gross  and  iU-cut-ostrich^uill,  to  describe  the  exploits  of  my  valoroas 
knight.  A  burden,  in  efiBCt;  too  weighty  for  his  shoulders,  and  an  under- 
taking above  his  osidiaiidr^DOcen  cenius.  Warn  hinu  if  perchance  he  falls 
in  thy  way,  to  sufier  the  wearied  and  now  mouldering  bones  of  Don 
Quixote  to  repose  in  the  grave  *^,  nor  endeavour,  in  contradiction  to  all 

*"  And  as  it  happened  to  the  eight  towns  of  Spain,  on  the  subject  of  Cer- 
vantes. 

•"  A  verse  of  an  old  romance. 

**  The  psendonymons  Avellaneda  concludes  the  second  part  of  his  book  by 
leaving  Don  Quixote  in  the  mad-house  (eata  del  Nuneio)  at  Toledo.  But  he  adds 
that  tradition  asserts  the  Don  left  this  hospital,  and  that,  having  passed  through 
Madrid  to  see  Sancho,  he  entered  Old  Castile,  when  surprising  adventures  befel 
him.    Cervantes  here  alludes  to  the  vague  promise  of  a  third  part. 


4B6  DOV    QtriZOTE. 

tbe  uieinit  vmgia  u>d  cuHqim  of  death,  to  euiy  liim  iDta  Old  Castile, 
makipg  him  riae  out  of  the  tbuU  in  which  he  Teally  and  truly  hea,  w  full 
length,  totally  UDable  to  attempt  a  third  expedition  or  a  new  mlty.  The 
two  he  haa  already  made  with  such  luccees,  much  to  the  geneial  aaiia- 
factioo,  M  Well  1^  the  people  of  iheae  kingdoma  of  Spain  aa  of  foreign 
countiiea,  are  aufficieni  lo  ridicule  all  that  have  been  made  by  ottwr 
knichtA-errani.  Thus  shah  thou  comply  with  the  duty  at  thy  chrisiiaa 
profeaaion ;  giving  good  advice  lo  those  who  with  thee  ill ;  and  for  my 
pan,  I  shall  reat  satisfied  and  proud  to  have  been  the  first  who  enjoyed 
entire  tbe  fruits  of  his  writings;  for  ray  only  desire  was  to  bring  into 
public  abhonence  the  fabulous  and  absurd  histories  of  knight-erranlry, 
which,  by  meana  of  thai  of  my  true  and  genuine  Don  Quixote,  begin 
already  lo  toiter,  and  will  doubtless  fall,  never  lo  rise  again. — Vaie." 
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THE  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOP;.EDIA. 

BROUGHT  UP  TO  1847. 


THE  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  AMEKICANA: 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF  ARTS,  SCIEKCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  POLITICS 

AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

IN  FOURTEEN  LARGE  OCTAVO  VOLUMES  OP  OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  DOUBLE 

COLUMNED  PAGES  EACa 

For  Mie  rery  love,  in  ▼anoue  etylM  of  Undlnf. 

I>urin^  the  long  period  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  ptibRc,  it 
haa  attained  a  very  high  character  as  an 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  FOR  DAILY  REFERENCE, 

Containing,  in  a  comparatively  moderate  space,  a  vast  quantity  of  informa- 
tion which  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere^  and  of  the  exact  kind 
which  ia  wanted  in  the  daily  exigencies  of  conversation  and  reading.  It 
has  also  a  recommendation  shared  l)y  no  other  work  of  the  kind  now  before 
the  public,  In  being  an  American  book.    The  numerous  American  Biogra- 

fhies^  Accounts  orAmerican  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  References  to  our 
'olitical  Institutions,  and  the  general  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  our  own 
peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  peculiarly  suit  it  to  readers  in  this 
country.    From  these  causes,  it  is  also  especially  fitted  for  oil- 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  UBRARIES, 

ih  some  of  whibfa  it  has  be^n  tried  with  great  satisfaction.    It  fulfils,  to  a  * 
greater  extent  thati  perhaps  any  similar  work,  the  reqnirements  for  theva 
mstitptions,^  presenting,  in  a  small  compass  and  price,  the  materials  of  a 
library,  and  lurnishing  a  book  for  every-dav  use  and  reference,  indispensable 
to  those  removed  ^om  the  large  public  collections. 

Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  original  thirteen  volumM  of  the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA  were  published,  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  present  day,  with  the  history  of  that  period,  at  the  request  ofnumerous 
subscribers,  the  publishers  have  just  issued  a 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  (THE  FOURTEENTH), 
BRINGING  THE  WORK  UP  TO  THE  YEAR  1847. 

EDlTEl)  BY  RERRY  VETHAkE,  LL.D. 

Tte»Jro»ort  and  Prnfawf  of  Mathgniatici  iii  tb»  P»rrwii<y  of  VtauytnmM,  Anthtr  of 

"A  Tnottn  «a  Ftolitioal  EoaoBny.* 

In  one  large  octaVo  volume  of  over  690'dooble  ooliftniied  pages. 
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LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'8  PUBLICATION& 


ENCYCLOPEDIA   AMERICANA. 


The  nmneroas  •ubtcribers  who  have  b«en  vmitiqg  th#  complctioii  of  this 
volume  can  now  perfect  their  setSi  and  all  who  want 

A  REGISTER  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN 
YEARS,  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD, 

can  o^ain  tbia  volnme  aeparately :  prioe  Two  Dollars  wicut  in  cloth,  or 
TwO'DoIlara  and  Fifty  Cents  in  leatier,  to  mateh  the  stylaa  in  which  the 
pabliahers  have  been  aeUing  sets. 

Subscribers  in  the  large  cities  can  be  supplied  on  application  at  any  of  the 
principal  bookstores ;  and  person's  residing  in  the  country  can  have  their 
sets  nmlcbed  by  sending  a  volume  in  eharge  of  irieads  TiMtiqg  the  cilf « 

Complete  sets  furnished  at  very  low  prices  in  various  bindings. 

**  The  paUUiera  of  Um  Encjdopadia  Americana  ooaferred  an  oUigation  on  tha  pnbUe  whao, 
ftMuCaen  jnn  ago,  thej  kaoad  tha  (birtaaB  Tolumaa  fnm  theSr  prMn  Thaf  ooatainsd  a  woadar- 
fol  amooxit  of  infonnfltioii,  upon  alnioat  avaiy  aubjaot  which  woald  ba  likaly  to  oocniqr  pubUo 
tftantton,  or  ba  tha  thama  of  ooaTanattoD  in  tha  priTata  dada.  Whaterar  ona  would  wWi  to 
inqnira  about,  it  aaamad  0147  neoeaaary  (0  dip  into  tha  ikiqrcIop«dia  Amaricaaa,  and  than  tha 
OQtlina,  at  least,  wonld  ba  found,  and  referanoa  made  to  thoae  works  which  treat  at  lajfa  upon  tha 
aobiact  It  waa  not  itranfa,  tharefiMra,  ttiat  tha  work  waa  popular.  But  in  Ibnrtaan  yeaxa,  great 
aTaota  ooonr.  Tha  laatlbortaan  yean  have  baaa  IbU  of  than,  aad  great  diaoovwiaa  have  bean 
made  in  arianoea  and  tha  arte ;  and  great  men  bafa,  bf  death,  ooounanded  their  itawaa  and  daada 
to  the  fldelitj  of  the  biographer,  ao  that  tha  Encjclopsdia  that  aj^roached  perfiMJtiaa  in  1S3^ 
mjgbt  ML  oonaidarably  behind  in  1846l  To  bring  up  the  work,  and  keep  it  at  the  preeent  point,  baa 
been  a  titik  aaaipunad  by  ProfaMor  Velfaaka,  at  tha  PwnmlTania  UaiTanfty,  a  gaatfeman  entiralf 
competent  to  aoch  an  undertaking;  and  with  a  dispoaitiaa  to  do  a  good  work,  ha  hai  aaM>lied  % 
Bopplamentary  Tutume  to  the  main  work,  oarreapooding  in  aiza  and  arrangements  therewith,  and 
becoming,  indeed,  a  fourteenth  TDlnme.  The  author  haa  bean  ezoeedin^j  industriooa,  and  TOiy 
fortunate  in  diaooveitag  and  aelecting  materials,  uabig  all  that  Germany  Imb  preeented,  and  raaorU 
ing  to  ereiy  species  of  infbrmation  of  erents  oonnaeted  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  thirteen  Tolnmes.  He  has  continued  orticlea  that  weta  oommenoed  in  titat  work, 
and  added  new  articles  upon  science,  bkigraphy,  bistoiy,  and  gaognphy.ao  aa  to  make  the  present 
volume  a  neceesaiy  appendage  in  completing  Awsts  to  the  other.  The  pubUrixen  deacrre  the 
thanks  of  the  readers  of  the  volume,  for  the  hanflaoma  typ*,  tad  (daar  white  paper  they  iam  used 
in  the  publication."— Ignited  SUUm  Oatett*, 

"  This  volume  is  worth  owning  by  itaeli;  as  a  moat  coovenlant  and  reliable  oompand  ot  recent  iSa> 
taiy.  Biography,  Statistics,  dw.,  Ac.  Tha  entire  work  forma  tha  ohaapeat  and  praba^y  now  tha 
moat  daairabla  En«qp«lop«dia  pubfiahad  ihr  popular  oae.'^— iVna  lerik  JVAmm. 

"  tlie  Conversations  Lexicon  (Kncyclopaedia  Amancana}  has  become  a  household  book  in  all  tha 
intelligent  Aimllies  in  America,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  beat  depositary  of  biographical,  histoiloal, 
geographical  and  political  information  of  that  kind  which  diaertminattng  rsadars  raquiia.^^--aUi* 

''This  volume  of  the  Encyolopsdia  is  a  Westminster  Abbey  of  Amaiiom  repotatloB.   What 
are  on  the  loU  ainoe  1833 !"— Zf.  T.  JJUrarg  World. 


I 


**  Tha  work  to  which  this  volume  forma  a  sopplemaot,  is  cna  of  the  moat  fanportant  oontribotiaaa 
that  has  ever  been  made  to  ^e  llteratnre  of  our  eottntiy.  Beaidaa  oondanaiag  inta  a  oompan- 
tnaly  narrow  compass,  the  snbetanoe  of  luger  works  of  the  aama  kind  whiqh  had  jicacadad  it,  is 
contahtt  a  vast  amount  of  tnibrmatidn  that  is  not  elaewhere  to  be  fcttad,  and  is  distlnguiAed,  not 
lem  far  ita  admirable  arrangement,  than  for  the  variety  of  sobieots  of  which  it,trealBL  Tha  present 
volume,  which  is  edititi  by  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  scholara  of  our  ooantiy,  ia  worthy  to 
IbUow  fai  tha  ttajnafltioaa  which  ksrapiaoedad  it.  ttts  n  wmrtmMr  ftMsJtoaa  aiWrtaaiirinM 
of  the  more  recent  improvements  ta  aoiaaoa  and  tha  ante,  haaMea  Ibrming  a  vaiy  important  9di&f 
tion  to  tha  dfip^tmaot  of  BiogrMtfi  tfa«  ffae«nl  prof^Ma  of  aooiacy,  dta»  dw.''— Alfto^ 


LEA  AND  BLAKCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMPBELL'S  LORD  CHANCELLORS. 

JUST   PUBLISHED. 


LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  ANO  KEEPERS  OF  THE 

GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

VROM  TRB  EARIJE8T  TIICBS  TO  THB  RBIGN  OF  KINO  OBOROE  IT., 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.M^F.RAE. 

First  Series,  forming  three  neat  volumes  in  demy  octavo,  extra  cloth. 

Bringing  the  work  to  the  time  ^f  Lori  Jtfriee, 

THE  SEC02YD  8CEIES  WILL  SBOETLT  FOLLOW  IK  FOUR  VOLUMES  TO  MATCH. 

"  It  i«  roAeient  ibrm  to  thank  Lord  Campbell  fbr  the  honest  indutry  with  which  he  has  thai  Ar 
prosecuted  his  large  task,  the  {raaeral  candor  and  b'berality  with  which  he  has  analyzed  the  lires 
and  charactere  of  a  long  saccession  of  influential  magistrates  and  mitustera,  and  the  manly  style 
o^  his  narrative.  We  need  hardly  uj  that  we  shall  expect  with  great  interest  the  eontinuation 
of  this  performaBce.  But  the  present  series  of  itself  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  Lord  Campbell 
a  high  station  among  the  English  authors  of  his  age.*— Quarter^  Bkvkw. 

"The  volumes  teem  with  exciting  incidents,  abound  in  portraits,  sketches  and  aDeedotet,  and  are 
at  once  interesting  and  instructive.  The  work  is  not  only  historical  and  biographteal,  bat  it  is 
anecdotal  and  philosophical.  Many  of  the  chapters  embody  thrilling  incidents,  while  ae  a  whole, 
the  publication  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  high  intelleotnal  order."— JStirwrer. 

"A  work  in  three  handsome  octavo  volumes,  which  we  shall  regard  as  both  an  omanent  and  an 
honor  to  our  Ubraiy.  A  HiaUuy  of  the  Loitl  Chanoellora  of  England  from  the  institution  of  the 
oflhse,  is  necessarily  a  History  of  the  Conatitutioii,  the  Court,  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  King- 
dom, and  these  volumes  teen  with  a  world  of  collateral  matter  of  the  liveliest  character  for  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  with  much  of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  prafoesional  or  philoaophical 
tBaaSLy—Satwriat  Cornier. 

"The  brilliant  success  of  this  work  in  England  is  byno  means  greater  than  its  merits  Ris 
certainly  the  most  brilliant  contribution  to  English  history  made  within  our  TecoUeotioa ;  It  has 
the  charm  and  freedom  of  Biography  combined  with  the  elaborate  and  careM  com(««haOBveneii 
of  History."— JV.  Y.  Tribvm. 

MURRAY'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


THE  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

oonnaaaio 

A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EARTH,  PHYSICAL, 

STATISTICAL,  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL. 

BXHnmiro 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  HEAVENLY  BODlESjITS  PHYSICAL  STRUCTDRl,  THB 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  EACH  COUNTRY.  AND  THE  INDUSTRY, 

COMMERCE,  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  CIVIL 

AND  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

BY  HUGH   MURRAY,  F.R.S.E.;  &o. 

Aasiated  in  Botany,  by  Profesaor  HOOKER— Zoology,  Ac,  by  W.  W.  SWAINSON— AatroBony,  Ae., 
faf  ihT>reaK»r  WALLACE-Geology,  &a,  by  Professor  JAMESON. 


RBVISBD,  WITH  ADDITIONSf 

BY  THOMAS  G.  BRADFORD. 

THE  WHOLE  BROUGHT  UP,  BT  A  SUPPLEMENT,  TO  1843. 
In  three  large  octavo  volumee, 

VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  BINDIVO. 

This  greni  work,  famisfaed  at  a  remarkably  cheap  rate,  contains  about 
NiifETEEif  Hundred  large  ibcpeeial  Pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  Eighty- 
Two  SMALL  Maps,  and  a  colored  Map  of  the  United  States,  after  Tan- 
ner's, together  with  about  Eleven  Hundred  Wood  Cuts  executed  in  th« 
best  style. 


SiaUCKUND'S  QUBENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  EDITION 

OP 

LIVES   OF   THE    QUEENS   OF    ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST; 

WITH  ANECDOTES  OF  THEIR  COURTS,  NOW  WRST  FUBL»IBD  FROM  OFFICIAL 

RJECORDS  AND  OTH£R  AtHHENTlC  DOCUMSNTS^  PRIVAT8  AS  W£LL  AS  PUSUa 

VBW  BBITION,    WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  COKK£CTIOKS. 

B7   AajrEft   »TaXOKX<AirD. 

Fonitaf  a  Iwlnwie  wriM  in  orown  oO^tq,  btMiUAiUj  printed  with  l«m  tfpftonBM  ptpv^  dons 
up  in  rich  extra  crimson  cloth,  and  boU  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  lormer  edttioot. 

Volume  One,  of  nearly  eeven  hundred  large  pages,  containing  Yolnmes 
One,  Two,  and  Three,  of  the  duodecimo  edition,  and  Volume  Two,  of  more 
than  aix  hundred  pagea,  containing  Volumes  Four  and  Five  of  the  12mo., 
have  just  been  iasuedT  The  remainder  will  follow  rapidly,  two  volumes  in 
one,  and  the  whole  will  form  an  elegant  set  of  one  of  the  most  popular  his- 
toriea  of  the  day.  The  publishers  have  gone  to  much  expense  in  pre- 
paring this  from  the  revised  and  improved  London  edition,  to  meet  the  fre- 
quent ijB(|iuries  for  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  in  better  style, 
larser  type,  and  finer  paper  than  has  heretofore  been  accessible  to  readers 
ia  this  ooumry.    Any  volume  of  this  edition  sold  separately. 

A  few  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  Duodecimo  Edition.  Ten  volnmes  are 
now  ready.  Vol.  I. — Contains  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Matilda  of  Scotland, 
Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 
Price  50  cents,  in  fancy  paper.  Vol.  IL— -Berengaria  of  Navarre,  Isabella 
of  Ai^gouleme,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Mar^erite  of 
France,  IsaBella  of  France,  Fhilippa  of  Hainault,  and  Anne  of  Bohemia. 
Price  50  cents.  Vol,  III. — ^Isabella  of  Valois,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  Katha- 
rine of  Valois,  Margaret  of  Anion,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  Ann  of  War- 
wick. Price  50  cents.  Vol.  IV. — Elizabeth  of  York,  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Katharine  Howard. 
Price  65  cents.  Vol.  V.— Katharine  Parr  and  Queen  Mary.  Price  65  cenu. 
Vol.  VL — Queen  Elizabeth.  Price  65  cents.  Vol.  VII. — Queen  Elizabeth 
(continued),  and  A«ne  of  Denmark.  Price  65  cents.  Vol.  VIII. — Honrietta 
Maria  ana  Catharine  of  Braganza.  Price  65  cents*  Vol.  IX,— Mary  of 
Mpdena.  Price  75  cents.  Vol.  X. — Mary  of  Modena  (continued),  and 
Mary  II.    Price  76  cents. 

Any  voluBie  lold  aeparalely,  or  the  whole  to  match  ia  asat  grsea  dotb. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

VOIiVMB    TBK; 

OONTAfllllia 

MARY  OF  MODENA,  AND  MART  IL 

Price  75  cents  in  fancy  paper. — Also,  in  extra  green  cloth* 

"These  Tolames  hare  the  foaetnation  of  a  romance  united  to  the  Interrity  of  biitonr.''— TIma 

"  A  DMMt  Talaable  tnd  entertaining'  work.**— Oftrenicte. 

"  This  interesting  and  iivtoU-written  wotk,  in  which  the  eerrere  tnxth  af  historj  takae  almost  the 
wildnesi  of  romance,  will  constitute  a  Talaable  addition  to  our  biofptipbcal  bteratura."— Afonwv 
SenU. 

*"  A  valaable  contribution  tA  hMorioal  knowledse,  to  ytmng  persons  especialljr.  It  oontains  a 
mass  of  eveiv  kmd  of  historical  matter  of  interest,  which  mdostryjind  research  could  collect.  We 
have  deriTeu  much  entertainment  ahd  instruction  bom  the  work. 


**  The  eveoatioa  of  this  woik  je  e^dal  to  the  ooaoyption.  Gmt  pains  haire  tieea  takon  to  make 
it  hotb  interesting  and  valuable/— Ll/crary  Oasette. 

.  **  A  chamiins  work— full  of  interest,  at  once  serious  and  pleasing.**— Jlfonjicttr  CfuixoL 

**  A  most  chaxming  biocn^phlcal  memoir.  We  conclude  by  expressing  our  QnqunUfled  oplnton, 
that  we  know  of  nu  more  valuable  contribution  to  modern  hMury  Uuul  this  ointb  irolume  ef  "  ' 
Strickland's  Lives  nf  the  Queens."— JUomov  Ueratd. 


■P^W" 


It'lWii'..'. 


LRA  AND  BLANQHARiyS  PUBLICATION& 

ROSCOE'S  LIVES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENfrUND. 

TO  MATCH  MISS  STRICKLAND'S  •*QUEENS." 

▼OLimB  ONE,   COVTAlNIiro  THt 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEaOR. 

In  neat  royal  duodecimo,  extra  elotb,  or  fancy  paper. 

"The  hMorical  reader  will  find  thit  a  work  of  pecnliar  interest.  It  diiplajrt  throochoat  the 
nKWt  painu-takiDir  reaemrch,  vmI  a  itfyle  of  aarratiTe  which  hai  idl  the  lucidi^  and  atranirth  of 
Oihbon.  It  ia  a  work  with  which,  sfaeddintr  such  a  lielit  as  we  are  Jostified  in  nyinn  it  wiUdo 
npoa  Engiiah  history,  every  libpaiy  ought  to  he  pttmdwi"    S^miy  Tiwtfa. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LOVES  OF  THE  POETS, 

Btographieal  Sketches  of  Women  celelmited  in  Ancient  and 

M<»dern  Peetry. 

BY    MRS.  JAMIKSON. 
In  one  royal  duodecimo  volume,  price  75  cents. 

F  R  E  OE  R 1 0 IC  T  H  E  6  RE  AT.  HI  SCO  URT  AND  TIMES. 

EDITED,  WITH  AN   INTRODUCTION.  BY  THOMAS  CAMP- 
BELL,  ESQ.,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "PLEASURES  OF  HOPE." 

Second  Series,  in  two  duodecimo  volames,  extra  cloth. 


HISTORY  OF   CONGRESS. 


BXHIBmNO  A  OLASSIFFrATION  OP  JHK  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THB  SENATE  ANT)  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRf:SI-rSTATIV"R*  ^RO%f  1789  TO  1T93.  EMBRACINCJ  THE  FIRST 

TERM  OF  THE  ADMINISt^tATlON  OF  GENERAL  WASIUNGTON. 

In  ono  larg«  octavo  Tolume  of  over  700  pages,  price  only  $1.50. 

MOO  RB'  S  XaB  a  A  W  P  -  »0^^  T  B, 

THE  HISTORY  OP  IRELAND, 

FROM  TBS  SABUEST  KINGS  OF  THAT  REALM  DOWN  TO  ITS  LATEST  CHIBVl. 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

Mr.  Moore  has  at  length  completed  his  History  of  Inpland  contafhinir  the  mnet  treabled  and  <nter> 
eiti  ncr  pennds  throuf  ii  which  it  iias  DaiweU.  T)vo«e  whn  hare  poneMaed  (heniaelTee  of  the  work  as 
fu  aa  th^  Great  Expedition  a^rainst  baitland  in  1515,  can  procure  the  second  volume  anparata. 

MSTORY  OF  THEWATiirFM^^  IN  1815, 

OONTAININO  IIINUT£  DETAliiS  OF  THE  BATl'LES  OF  QUATiliA^BAAS,  UGNY.  WAVRE 

AND  WATER  IX)0. 

8T  O^FTAIN  W.  8IBOBKE. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  with  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.,  viz.; 

1.  ParVof  Belgiani.  indicative  the  diatrihatioa  of  the  •larit*  ea  eomweariag  ha^ilttiea.  %  Field 
of  QnaVrt-Bma,  »C  3  o'clock.  P.  M.  3l  l\eia  of  Qoatre-Bras.  at  7i>'clueit.  P.  M.  4.  Field  ciT  Livnr, 
at  a  quarter  past  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  5.  Fteld  of  Lifcaf ,  at  half  past  8  o'clock.  P.  M.  6.  Field  of  Water- 
loo, at  a  quarter  post  11  o'clock.  A  M.  7.  F^kl  vi  Waterloo,  at  a  qiairter  before  8  o'clock,  P  BL 
a  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  5  minutes  past  6  o'clock.  P.  M.  9.  Field  of  WHvre,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Ifth 
June,  la  Field  of  Wavre.  nt  4  o'cloak.  A.  M.,  I9th  Jmm.  IL  ftut  of  Fisdob.  oa  which  is  shawm 
the  advaooe  of  the  Allied  Armies  intu  the  Kingdom. 

BOOK  OT  BOCTLBSXASTXOAXi  BOCSTOBT. 

ISELER.  PROFiSSOR  OF  TI^LOGY  IN  GOTTINGEN.    TRANaLA 


BY  J.  C.  L  GlESELER, 


RANSLAl'ED 


FROM  THE  THIRD  GERMAN  EDITION,  BY  F.  CUNNINGHAM. 
In  throe  notovo  vokiAes.  oonlaininK  o^r  VttO  laCR«  pa^es. ' 

BIiSlNCBXTTS  OF  vaRrxtrBBSAX-  BXSTQB3C. 

ON  A  NEW  AND  sySTEMATtn  PLAN.  FROM  THE  EARUEST  TIMBS  TO  THE  V^ATY 

OF  VIENNA,  IX)  WTTirH  IS  ADPEn  A  SHMMaRY  OF  THE  LEADING 

EVENTS  SINCE  THAT  PERlOa 

BY   k.    WHITE,   B.A,  , 
aixTH  aKtaroait  kditiok,  wits  asbiTiova 

BY  JOBJf  8.  HAKT»   A.M. 

In  one  large  royal  12nffO.  tolume,  neat  extra  ebtfi. 


ub 


saE 


LEA  AND  BLANGHARITB  PUBUCATIONa 


ORAHAME'S  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FROM  THE  PLANTATION   OP  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
TILL  THEIR  ASSUMPTION  OF  INDEPENDENCE- 

SBOONP  AMERIOAir  SDXTIOn, 
ENLARGED    AND    AMBNDBD, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  BY  PRESIDENT  QUINCY. 

Vf  TVO  XJAOB    OCTAVO  TOLtrXSa,   BXTRA  CI.OTB, 
WITH   A    PORTRAIT. 

This  work  having  assttmed  the  nosition  of  a  standard  history  of  this 
eoantry,  the  publishers  have  been  inaaced  to  issne  an  edition  in  smaller  size 
and  at  a  less  cost,  that  its  circulation  may  be  commensurate  with  its  merits. 
It  is  now  considered  as  the  most  hnpartial  and  trualworihy  history  thai  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  lew  conies  of  the  edition  in  four  ToIameSt  on  extra  fine  thick  paper, 

price  eight  aollars,  may  still  be  had  by  gentlemen  desiroos  of  procuring  a 

beautiful  work  for  their  libraries. 

"  It  is  nniTeraalljr  known  to  litenry  men  asr  in  its  orisinal  form,  od«  of  th«  esrliest  histories  of 
this  ooiiniry,  and  rertsinly  on*  of  the  hest  ever  written  hf  a  foreigner.  It  hns  been  ronstiuitlj  and 
copiooaly  used  by  every  cme  who  bss,  since  iu  appearance,  nnUertalceB  t}ie  liislory  of  this  oowi'it. 
In  the  oouree  of  the  memoir  prefixed  to  it,  it  is  vind^— (ed  from  the  aspersions  east  eo  it  by  iir. 
Bancraft,  who,  nevertheless,  has  derived  trnm  it  a  vast  h^oant  of  the  information  oud  docommitaix 
material  of  his  own  ambitious,  able  and  extended  worlc.  It  is  inued  in  two  vqlamos.  and  camidt 
ful  to  And  its  way  lo  ewiy  library  of  any  preteoaona.— iVos  York 


COOPER'S  NAVAL  HISTORY. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEfUCA, 

BY  J,  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

TH1SB  EDmON,   WITH   COllltKCTIOZrS  AND  ADDITIOirS* 

Complete,  two  volames  ia  one,  neat  extra  dotk. 

With  •  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Two  Mapa,  and  Poitraitv  of  Pavi.  ^his,  BsiHsanma, 

DaLS,  PRBBLB,  DfeCATOB,  PORTKK,  PKIRT,  AMD  MoDOKOIKMI. 


WRAXALL'S  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS, 


HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  OWN  TIMES, 

BY  SIR  N.  W.  WRAXALL. 

ONB    NEAT    VOLUME,    EXTRA    CIrOTR. 

This  is  the  work  for  which,  in  oonsaqoenoa  of  too  tmthfol  m  portnitors  of  Catherine  H.,  the 
ftothor  was  inuxissMd  and  fined.  TMvht  by  this  •xperi«B09»  hm  siroeniUt  »e— irs  he  su^ 
pressed  latil  after  hH  death. 

WRAXALL'S  POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS, 


POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES, 

BY  SIR  N.  W.  WRAXALL. 

Iir   OVE  VOI^UMS,   EXTBA   CI.OTH. 

This  woric  contains  modi  secretand  annslng'  anecdote  of  the  prominent  penooafas  of  the  dij, 
which  rendered  its  jmsthomoq*  poUicatioii  nio^wMy. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PtTBLICATIO^S. 


WALPOLE'S  ItTTEBS  AND  MEMOIRS. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLB,  EARL  OP  ORPORD, 

COXTAINIird  NEA.21LT  THREE   HUNDRED   LETTBAS. 
NOW  FIRST  FUBUSHfD  FROM  THE  ORIGINA.LS,  AND  FORMING  AN  UNINTEIU 

RUn-ED  SERIES  FROM  1736  TO  1797. 

In  four  large  octavo  ▼olumea,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Author. 

TiTp  p  re  sTiirrmlB^ 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE.  EARL  OF  ORFORD, 

TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN,  FROM  1760  TO  1785. 

VOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  M8S. 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  to  match  the  above. 

walp^Te^^^ 

IfEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  THE  THIIID, 

BY  HORACE  WALPOLB, 
VOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  MSS. 

EDITED,    WITH  KOTBS, 

BY  SIR  DENIS  LE  MARCHANT. 

These  Sfemoini  comprise  the  fint  twelve  jears  of  the  reign  of  Geon^  III. :  and  recommend 
theaiMlvM  egpoemily  to  the  reader  m  this  oountry,  as  ooatauung:  an  aonoont  uf  the  early  troitiMea 
with  Ajnehoa.    They  funa  a  eeqael  to  the  "  Memoira  of  Geoige  the  SaoooU,"  by  the  aama  atthor. 

BRIOV^^ 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS—A  NEW  EDITION, 

COHTtHUED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  W.  S.  BROWNING, 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth* 
,**  Ona  of  the  moat  iDtereatiof  and  valuable  oontiib«tioiiB  to  modem  hiatai7.''*>OMf20mMf«  Jfiva- 


"  Not  the  leaak  biteraatinf  portioa  of  the  irark  has  nferanoo  to  ttaA  violaiioe  and  pomcDtiona 
of  181&*'-2lmefc 

INGERSOLL'S  LATE  WAR. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR  BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES   OF  AMERICA  AND  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  DECLARED  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS, 

JOTIE  18,  1812,  AND  CONCLUDED  BY 

PEACE,  FEBRUARY  15,  1816. 

BT  OHAB3CIB8  J.  XXrG>BB80]:iXi. 

One  Tolnme  octavo  of  516  pages,  embracing  the  events  of  1812^-1813. 
Beautifully  printed,  and  done  np  in  neat  extra  cloth. 

RUSH'S  CDHHT  OF  LOHDOH. 

MEMOEiNDA  OF  i  RIBIDENCK  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LONDON, 

C0MPB13IK6  INCIDENTS  OFFICIAL  AKD  PERSOKAU  FROM  1819  TO  ld35; 
taeLDDOio  BaBotiATioBn  oi  ths'  ossook  aunTion,  ako  othkb  vmsnuoi  UkanoMS 

BETWKin  THB  CXmO  aTATBS  AHO  «■■&<*  aVTAIH. 

BY  BXOKABD  BtT8H. 

Bwy  BiUaiiidinary  nd  HiniBter  Plenipoteaiiary  from  the  United  Stataa,  firom^1817  to  162& 
In  one  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 


^ 
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U^  AND  BLANCHABD'8  PU6UCATI0NS. 

NIEBUHft^S    ROME. 

TSB  SISTOAY  OF  AOMB. 

BY  B.  G.  NIEBUHR. 

OOMFLBTS  ZN  TWO  LAROB  OOTATO  TOLUMBS. 

Done  up  in  extra  etoth ;  or  flye  ptrtw,  paper,  priee  91.06  each. 

Tlie  lilt  thnee  parta  of  thia  Talaabia  book  hare  neTer  before  baen  pctbliilied  in  thia  eooDny,  hav- 
iBf  onlj  latiriy  bam  pHntad  in  OormanT.  and  tiaaalatod  in  Kifland.  The  two  Itat.  of  tftaaa  ooan- 
pnM  ProAawr  Niebtthr'B  Laoturei  on  th«  liittar  part  of  Roniaa  Hiatory,  to  loo;  loat  to  taa  wwU. 

*  It  ia  an  anexpected  ampriae  and  pleaaora  to  the  admiraia  of  Niebuhr—ttiat  ia,  to  all  eameit  atn- 
4anta  of  anaani  biitory-^o  racaT«r,  ai  from  tba  gtave,  the  laotuaaa  befora  ua."— JEdeefic  Rnitm. 

**Tha  worid  baa  now  in  Niebnbr  an  imperiahabla  moAel**—Kdmlmrqk  Rnmm,  Mm.  1844. 

**Hai«  w»  eioao  oor  ramarka  opoa  thia  nMmorabla  woik,  a  work  wbioh,  of  ell  liiai  hufv  appeatad 
M  oor  aaa,  ia  the  baat  fitted  to  excHa  men  of  learning  to  intaliactual  meimij :  fh»m  which  me  muat 
aooompUahed  aehotar  may  ((athar  fraah  aCoiaa  of  koowledffe,  to  which  tha  moat  azparianoed  politi- 
cian majr  readrt  for  theoretical  and  pmctical  inatniction,  and  which  no  petsnn  can  read  aa  it  ooght 
to  be  raikd,  withoat  IbolinK  the  bottar  and  aiora  ganarotoa aantiuani«  at  mi  omuboa  IliilMa  nMiiia 
enlivened  and  vtrenstheDed."— JSAaAmvA  JZnnew. 

**  It  la  linee  I  aaw  ywi  that  1  have  been  drromlnir  with  tha  moat  1  ntenae  admiration  the  third 
voiame  of  Niebuhr.  The  eieamaaa  and  cowpfaheaaiTeaeai  of  all  his  auUtaiy  detaila  ia  a  new 
liMtore  in  that  wandarftil  mind,  mA  hfw  tai>«iahlr  banaiif ol  ia  that  brief  aM^onad  tf  Tent."— Or. 
Arnold  (Ufc,  roLM)  ^ . 

PB0EES80R  RANKERS  HISTOBICAL  WORKS. 

BZ0TOaY  OF  TBS  F0FB9, 

TRBIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE,  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVBNTEfiflTH  CENTmon. 

BT  XiCOPOX.!)  BAWXE. 
njjmxno  ntoH  <m  Laar  CDmoir  or  rai  uebm*.*.  n  WAUva  k.  kiluv.  lao..  a.  a. 

In  two  parte,  paper,  at  $1.00  each,  or  one  large  volume,  extra  cloth. 

''A  book  extraoidinary  for  to  iearaiaf  and  impartialitf ,  and  for  tte  joat  and  liberal  viewa  of  tha 
tioMa  it  daaciibea.  Tha  beet  comphment  that  can  be  paid  to  Mr.  Rente,  ia,  that  each  iida  haa 
aocuaed  him  of  parttelitj  to  ile  opponent:  the  German  Protestanti  oompUinin;  that  hii  work  ia 
written  in  too  Catholic  a  apirit ;— the  Caliiolira  declhrma,  thiit  peneraliy  impartial  aa  he  ia,  it  ia 
dear  to  paroaiTa  the  Proleetant  tendeacr  of  the  hisloiy.**— I.<viiOR  IVnei. 

"^'ff  H  f^^M  mai^M  j^jfg^  BF'ABCZBB  BBKFZXSMU 

in  THE  SIXTEENTH  CEimjRY  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SVyU^rEOmU 
BT  PBOF1I6SOR  XiBOPOZ.!)    BAKXB. 

TBAiiaijkTBD  raoM  THS  Lur  KDrrioM  or  tks  obbmaji,  aT  walto  k.  kxllt.  b^ 
Complete  in  one  part,  paper,  price  7S  centi. 

ThJa  work  ww  pobHahed  br  the  author  in  eonnezion  with  the  "  Wmntf  of  tha  Popaa,"  ondar 
the  name  of  "SoTarvna  and  Nattoaa  of  Souibem  Europe,  m  tiw  Siateeath  and  SeaaateeaAh  Cei^ 
tariea.'^  It  may  be  oaed  leparetely,  or  booud  up  with  that  work,  fur  which  purpoea  two  tftlea  wdl 
be  foand  in  iL 

BZSTOBY  OF  TBS  BBFOaBCitTZOB  ZB  aWWTffAWy, 

BY   PROFESSOR   LEOPOLD  RANKE. 
PARTS  FIRST,  SEOOND   AND   THIRD  NOW  RBADT. 

IXiVaLiTKD  raoM  TBI  aSC-onD  KDrnON.  BT  aAlAH  AuanK. 
7b  bi  emiplekd  in  Jhneparts,  eaek  part  eomtauutiff  om  volume  oftke  Londom  eOHom. 
Few  modem  wnten  peewcw  each  qnahfirations  for  dohur  laitiea  to  $o  rreat  a  aubiaot  aa  Leo- 
pold fianke.— Indefatigable  ia  exerti(»na,  be  revela  in  the  toil  uf  examiniiiK  enrbiwes  and  state 
papera:  honeiit  in  purpose,  he  shapes  liit  tlieoriee  from  eriQeuRe;  n<it  l^jlp  D'Anburoe,  whoee 
ramence  of  the  Ri> formation  selects  evidenow  to  support  pre>conoei  ved  theory.  Itanke  never  foivata 
the  statesman  in  the  theologian,  or  kha  liiaiorian  in  the  pa(tisan.''-^<4MncnHn. 

JWOVaBAM  OB  TBJB  FBSBOB  RBVOZilTnOB. 

OneToloma  22bio.,  paper,  jirice  fiO  oenta. 

STUDIES  aP  THE  LIFB  OF  WOMAN. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  wahamb  2]ECKER  DE  SAtSSURK. 
In  oAa  neat  lima  volvmn,  teiey  paper.   FHof  74  cania. 

THB  EDUCATION  OF  MOTHERS;  OR,  CliVILlZAXIQN  OF 

MANKIND  BY  WOMEN. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  L.  AtMfi  MARTIN. 
h  ana  12mo.  Tolnma,  paper,  price  75  cents ;  or  in  extra  doth. 
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LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONB. 

s 

SMALL  BOOKS  0^  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

A  sEHXBf  ar  UrOBKf 

VHJCH  DESI91VE  THE  ATTBNTrON  OP  THE  PUBLIC,  FROM  THE  tARtETYMND 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THEIR  SUBJECTS,  AND  THB  CONCISSNESS  AND 

STRENGTH  WITH  WHICH  THEY  ARS  WKITTKN, 

Thflj  form  a  nMt  Ifiino.  wiwa,  in  pa|Mr,OT  •troagly  done  «p|a  thms  neat  Tolamai^  eztim  cloth. 

THBBE  ASa  ALBBABT  FTTBLISaiD, 

Bb.  t— PHfLOSOPmCAL  THEOKnCS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  EXPBRIENCX. 

a— ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  PHTSIOLOGY  AND  INTELLECTUAL  SCEENCIt 
3.— ON  MAN'S  POWER  OVER  HIMSELF.  TO  PREVENT  OR  CONTROL  INSANITY. 
4.^>AN  INTRODUCTION  TO   PRACTICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  WITH  R£f£R^ 

ENCES  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  DAVY,  BRANDE,  LIEBIG,  Ac 
S.-A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  UP  TO  THE  AGE  OP  PERICLES. 
6.-GRJSXK  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  THE  AGE  OF  SOCRATES  TO  THE  COMING  OF 

CHRIST. 
7.-<;HRISTLkN  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 
8.~AN  EXPOSITION  OF  VULGAR  AND  COMMON  BRRORSi  ADAPTED  TO  THE  YXAR 

OF  GRACE  MDCCCXLV. 
fii—AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  WITH  RSFERfiNCES  TO 

THE  WORKS  OF  DE  CANDOLLB,  LINDLEY,  Sec, 
10.-ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 
U. -CHRISTIAN  SECTS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
lil^THS  GENERAL  PRINQPLBS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

**  We  are  fUd  to  find  that  Mean.  Lea  &  Blanchard  are  reprinting,  ibr  a  quarter  of  their  original 
price,  this  admirable  series  of  little  hof^s,  which  have  justly  attracted  so  mach  attentimi  in  Gnat 
Britain."— OraAamV  Magazme, 

"The  writers  of  these  thonghtftil  treatises  are  not  labonrers  for  hire ;  thej  are  men  who  hava 
^tood  Hpait  from  the  throng,  aod  mariced  the  moTeoienta  ef  the  crowd,  the  tctadondas  of  society, 
its  evils  and  it*  MTon,  and,  nwirtilating  upon  them,  haT*  givoi  their  thoughts  to  HM^tiMMightfaL"— 
Xondon  Critic 

**A  sarieeof  little  volnmes,  whose  worth  ia  not  at  all  to  be  estimated  by  their  siaoor  price.  They 
as«  written  in  England  by  soholara  of  eminent  ability,  whose  design  is  to  eali  the  attention  of  the 
pQbUo  to  f  ariona  important  topics,  in  a  nOTel  and  aooessiMe  mode  of  pubUoation.'*'— N.  7.  Mmmtug 

NOM. 

MACKINTOSH'S  DISSEnTATION  ON  THE  PROGRESS 

OF  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

WITB  A  PREFACE  BT 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.A. 
Ia  OM  aelit  8vo.  yol.«  extra  cloth. 

OVERLAND  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

DURING  THE  YEARS  1841  AND  1842, 
BY   SIJl  GEORGE  SII4PS0N, 

GOVERNOR-IN-CHICF  OF  THB  HUOeOIPS  BAT  COMPANTS  TERJUTORIES. 

tn  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  rich  extra  crimson  cloth,  or  in  two 

parts,  paper,  price  75  cents  each« 

*'A  more  Taltmble  or  instractira  work,  or  one  moare  fuU  of  pttflons  adfmtara  and  htnh  mttn- 
prise,  we  have  nerer  met  with."— JoAn  Bull. 

^  II  abounds  with  details  of  the  daapest  intereatt  pnssoisss  iill  tlie«hUBs  of  an  eaeKIbr  ronanod. 


and  flunishes  an  immense  mass  of  ralaable  information."—. 
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LEA  AND  BLANOHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEBITION. 

TBI  HAUlATf  VE  OP  THB 

UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION, 

DURING  THE  YEAB8  1838,  *39.  *40,  41,  AND  *4S. 

BT    OHARIiBf    1¥II<KK89    B  8  ^^   V.8.H. 

ooMa4in>ift  or  thb  izrsDiTioii.  rro. 

PBIOE   TWaWTT-FIVa  DOLLARS. 

A  New  Erfltioo,  in  Five  Medium  OcUvo  Volumef.  Dent  Eitra  ClAtb.  pertienUrty done 

up  with  refprence  to  strength  and  continued  uie:  containing  Twkntt-Suc  Hdm* 

DEBD  Paosi  of  I^tter-prpm.    IllnitratPd  with  Ma^w.  and  about  Tbrm 

HoiTDmBD  BpLCNDtD  Enohathtoii  or  Wood. 

FRZOS  OBZ.T  TViro  DOZ.Z.ARS   A  VOLUME. 

ThoQirfa  offl*rBd  at  a  price  ao  low.  this  i«t  the  onmplete  work,  contNinioa  all  the  Ietrer-pm«  of  the 
edition  printed  ft>r  Congreas,  with  mme  impnivrments  s(m<'»ted  in  the  couree  of  pninins  the  worii 
anln  throoith  the  praas.  AU  of  the  wood -cut  illnctratioos  an>  retained,  and  nearly  all  th«mapa ; 
the  larire  ateel  pistee  of  the  qnarto  editinn  beinr  omitted,  and  nmi  wimmI-tuUi  nufoslitnted  for  f  >rtv- 
■efen  ateel  WKnettet.  ll  m  pnnted  un  flne  paper,  with  larpce  type,  bound  in  very  netil  extra  cloUi, 
■nd  forma  a  beaatifU  wurii,  with  ita  very  noraerooe  and  appropriate  pnibellialmienta. 

The  attentioa  of  peraona  fbnninr  lihrariea  ta  eapecmllr  directfil  to  thia  work,  aa  prmenthif  the 
norel  and  ndaable  matter  accnmulated  by  the  Expedition  ina  chaap,6onreni«ut,and  readaMe  ftirm. 

SCHOOL  and  other  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  abould  not  be  wlthoat  it.  a«  omhudyimt  the  reaolta  of 
the  Fir«  SctentiAc  Expedition  oomnuaiioned  by  our  goTeranient  tn  explore  fureiga  rainnua. 

"  We  hare  no  heaitation  in  aaying  that  it  ia  deatined  to  atand  entimff  the  mnet  endnnnc  monn- 
manta  of  oor  national  literature.  Ita  oontributiona  not  only  to  pvery  department  of  •cienoe.  bat 
•Tery  department  of  hiatory,  are  immenae ;  and  there  ia  not  an  intelligent  niitn  in  the  nirtnniuiiitjr — 
no  nuKtter  what  may  be  hia  taate,  or  hia  oocupauon,  but  wdl  find  aumathiiif  hara  to  aal^ihleu,  to 
gratiiy,  and  to  profit  him.**— .AAoiqr  RttiinotiM  Spectator. 


ANOTHER    EDITION. 
PRICE  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

IN  FIVE  MAGNIFICENT  IMPERIAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES^ 

WITK  AN  ATLAS  OF  XJLBOB  AVD  BZTBlfDED  MAPS. 

BEAUTIFULLY  DONE  UP  IN  EXTRA  CWTH. 

Thl» truly  frteat  and  Nnlional  Work  ia  iaauMl  In  •  ttyle  of  adf^riAr  msfriflloanee 
•nd  beauty,  oontftiniof  Sixty-four  large  end  Aniahml  Line  Bn«raviafa,  embracinf 
Bernery,  Portraita,  Massera.  Cuelooia,  Ac.,  Ac.  Foriy>t«ven  exquiait«  8ie«l  Vignettes, 
worked  among  the  letter-pmw;  about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifiy  Anely-extKUted  Wood- 
cut  Illuatrationa,  fourteeo  Large  and  amali  Mape  and  Cliafia,  and  nearly  Twenty-six 
Hundred  pages  of  Letter-preaa. 

ALSO,  A  FEW  COPIES  STILL  ON  RANa 

THE  EDITION  PRINTED  FOR  00NGRE88, 

ZV  FIVE  VOLUBKE0,  AHD  AM  ATZaAS. 

LARGfi  IMP£R1AL  QUARTO,  STRONG  EXTRA  CLOTH. 

PRZOB    SIXTY    DOLLARS. 


JUST  ISSUED. 


TNE  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION, 

UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  CHARLES  WILKES,  ESQ.,  U.  8.  NATT. 

BT   HORATIO  HALB, 

raiLOLOear  to  the  axraDmo*. 

in  one  laige  ivperial  ootato  Tolume  of  nearly  aeven  hundred  pegea.   Wth.  two  1Cb|«,  printed  to 

match  the  Congresa  oopiea  of  the  "  Narrathn.** 

Price  Tair  dollars,  in  beautifii!  extra  eloth,  done  up  with  great  strengtn. 

*»*  ThiR  IB  the  only  edition  printed,  and  bat  fbw  are  ofibrad  fbr  aale. 

The  remainder  of  the  acientifle  worka  of  the  Expedition  are  fai  a  state  of  rapid  profTeas.  The 
Toloaaeon  Oofala,  by  J.  D.  Sana,  E^^  with  an  Atlas  of  Plates,  wiU  be  slioitly  laadyT  to  be  liil* 
lowed  by  the  oChera. 
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LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBUCATION8. 

DON  QUIXOTE-ILLOSTnATED  EDITION. 

NEARLY  READY. 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  U  MANCHA, 
MIGUEL   DE   CERVAKTE3  SAAVEDRA. 

BT  OBABI-ZS   JABVia,  ESQ. 

i  Jl  UGUOIE  OF  THS  AUTHOR  A] 


WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BT   TONY   JOHANNOT. 
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LBA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

PICCIOLA. 

IX«Z.Uf  TRATED   EDZTXOV. 

PICCIOLA,  THE  PRISONER  OF  FENESTRELLA; 

OR.  CAPTIVITY  CAPTIVE. 
BY  X.  B.  BAIBfTIN E. 

A    VXW    XDITZOX,   WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Ill  one  4Mf tnt  daodedmo  vulume,  targe  type,  tnd  fine  paper ;  price  in  ftney  eovera 

SO  otDta,  or  in  beautiful  eiira  crinwoD  elotb. 

"  Perhan  the  moat  beaatiAil  and  tottchinc  work  of  fiction  ever  written,  with  the  exoeptioB  of 

*"rhe  aame  pnblMlien  have  ahown  thoir  patriotiMn,  eomnion  aenae,  and  good  taste  by  pnttiof 
ftnrth  their  fourth  edition  of  thia  worlc,  vrith  a  set  of  very  beautiful  engraTad  embelliahmenta.  There 
aerer  waa  a  boeli  which  belter  deaerved  the  compliBjeat.  It  ia  one  of  greatly  aupenor  OMrit  to 
Faol  and  Virgiuia,  and  we  behere  it  ia  destined  to  surpass  that  popular  work  of  St.  ri«rre  in  popo. 
laiitjr.  It  ia  better  suited  to  the  advanced  ideaa  of  Uia  present  age,  and  poneMos  peculiar  morsl 
channs  in  which  Paul  and  Virginia  is  deficienL  St.  Pierre's  work  derived  its  popularttv  fVom  ita 
bold  gttai^c  on  li»wlal  pntfodioaa;  Saintine'i  sCrikea  deeper,  snd  assails  the  secret  infidelity  which 
is  the  bane  of  modem  sodetv.  in  its  stroDghoU.  A  thousand  editiona  of  Picdola  will  not  be  too 
many  for  its  merit."— Ia^«  Book. 

**Thie  is  a  littie  gem  of  ita  Und— a  beantiftil  conceit,  beautifully  nnfiilded  and  implied.  The  atyle 
and  plot  of  this  truly  charmiua  story  reiiuire  no  criticism ;  we  will  only  express  the  wish  that  those 
who  rely  on  w«irks  of  fiction  for  their  intellectual  food,  vmj  alwsya  nud  those  as  purs  w  language 
and  beautiful  in  moral  aa  Piocjola."— A^cas  York  Review. 

**  The  present  edition  is  got  up  in  beautiful  style,  with  illuatratioaa,  and  refleota  credit  upon  the 

fnliljaben.  We  raoommeDd  to  those  of  our  readers  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
'icciola  some  years  ago,  when  it  wns  flnt  translated,  and  fur  a  season  alt  the  rage,  to  lose  no  time 
ia  procurinr  it  now— and  to  thoee  who  read  it  then,  but  do  not  possess  a  copv,  to  embrace  the  op- 
portiiity  01  supplying  themaelves  from  the  present  very  ej(ceUeut  edition."— SMurdar  EvaungPuL 

**A  new  edition  of  this  exquisite  stoiy  haa  recently  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Lea  it  Blanchard, 
embelliahed  and  iUnstrated  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  We  uoderstiuid  tliat^p  work  was  cum- 
plateiy  out  of  prmt,  and  s  new  edition  will  then  be  welcomed.  It  oontiuus  a  imghtful  letter  from 
the  author,  giving  a  painful  iaaigfai  into  the  personal  history  of  the  ohaiacters  who  figure  ia  the 
story."- .Simufv  BuUelm. 

"  Tlie  noet  «*»«"»«"f  work  we  have  read  for  maiiy  a  day."— JUdbnowi  Enqvinr. 

LOVER'S  RORY~0'MORE. 
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-A  irATZOHAZi  moiKAiroB, 

BY  SAMU£L  LOVER. 

A  new  and  dhe^i  edition,  with  lUoatimtiooa  by  the  Author.    Prtee  only  25  oenta. 

Alfo,  a  beautiful  edition  in  royal  12afio.,  price  50  r.enta,  to  nateh  the  followinf. 

**A  tndy  friah,  naUaiiali  and  oharacterisUo  story*"— XiOftdon  Literaqf  OamUe. 

*  Mr.  Lover  has  here  produced  his  best  wotk  of  fiction,  which  will  survive  when  half  the  Irish 
akelcbes  with  which  the  literary  world  teems  are  forgotten.  The  mteresi  we  take  m  the  varied 
adventorea  of  Rory  ia  never  once  sufi'ered  to  abate.  We  welcome  him  with  high  delight,  and 
pot  from  him  with  regnt,"— Xendon  Sun. 

LOVER'S  IRISH  STORIES. 

XiHaaiTDS  AlTD  9TORZB8  OF  ZABZiAHDi 

BY  SAMU£L  LOVER. 

In  one  veiy  neat  12mo.  volume,  fine  paper,  extra  cloth  or  fancy  p^per, 
With  llloatratiQna  by  the  Author. 

LOVER'S  SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

INCLUDING  THOSE   OF  THE   "IRISH  EVENINGS." 

In  one  neat  I2mo.  volume,  price  25  cents. 

MAESTON, 

OR  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  STATESMAN  AND  SOLDIER. 

BT  THE  RET.  GEOROE  CROLY, 

Author  of '•Salathiel,''  "  Angri  of  the  World."  &a 

In  one  octayo  Tolume,  paper,  price  fifty  centi. 

*A  worit  of  high  character  and  abaoiting  interest"— JVins  QrleuM  Bee. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  POETICAL  REMAINS 

OV  THB  LATB 

KABaABBT   MZZiZaSB   DAVZDSOIT. 
BT    ^ASHIMOTON     IRVIHG. 

A  NBW  EDITION,  EXVISEa 

POBTICAL  REMAINS 

pF  THE  L^TE 

ZitTOBBTZA   MABZA  ]>AVZZ»80ar. 

OOLLKCTED  AND  AARAN6SD  BY  H£R  MOTHER,  WITU  A  BKXIftAFmr  BY 

MISS  SEDGWICK. 
A  JIKW  XOITIOX.   SBTI1B9 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 

WRITINGS  OP  MRS.  MARGARET  M.  DAVIDSON, 

TBB  MOTHKB  OF  LUCKSTU  AJTD  MABO&ftST. 

WITH  A  PREFACE  BY  MISS  aBDGWICK. 

Th«  t!ban  three  works  are  dona  op  to  match  in  ft  neat  dnodadaio  Annn,  ftaoj  paper,  piioe  fif^ 
oenti  each ;  or  in  extra  cloih. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS, 

WITH  ILLD8TRATIVB  POETRY;  TO  WHICH  ARE  NOW  ADDED  THE 
CALENPAH  OP  FLOWERS,  ANJO  THE  DIAL  OF  FLOWBBa 

SBVBNTB  aMbRICAH,   fKOlI  THE  mNTH  lOlTDON  BDITfOH. 

Revised  by  the  Editor  of  the  **Forget-Me-Not." 
|b  CM  Teiy  neat  ISow.  Tolame,  extra  crimaon  cloth,  gilL    With  ta  ooknd  ISatii. 


CAWPBELL'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR  BY  IRVING,  AND  AN 

ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS  BY  JEFFREY, 
b  ana  beanttfulerowBoetayo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  calf  sflt:  with  a  Portnit  and  13  Flatea. 

KEBLE'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR, 

EDITED  BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  DOANB. 

Miniature  Edition,  in  32mo.,  extra  doth,  with  lUamiaated  Title. 

RELIGIO  IREDtCI,  AND  ITS  SEQUEL,  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

BY  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,  KT., 

WITH  RESEMBLANT  FASSA<^S  FROM  COWPER'S  TASK. 

In  one  neat  ]2mo.  volume. 

HEMANS'S  ColfPLETTpoFTICAL  WORKS, 

VX  8STBN  VOLITMBSi   ROYAL   12mO.,   PAPXE  OK.  OLOTB. 

ROGERS'S  POEMS, 

ILL98TBATBD, 
nr  ONB   DI7SRTAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMB,  SXTRA  CLOTH  OR  WHITB  CALP. 
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LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DICKENS'S   WORKS. 

VABI0U8  EDITZOVf  AWD  FR10E8. 


CHEAPEST  EDITION  IN  NINE  PARTS  PAPER, 

AS  FOLLOWS: 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS,  1  large  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  50  cents. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  25  ccnta. 

SKETCHES  OF  E VERY-DA Y-LIFE,  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  37*  cents. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  1  large  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  50  centa. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  with  many  Cuts, 
price  50  cents. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  many  Cuts,  price  50  cents. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  1  vol.  Svo.t  with  plates,  price  50  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.-— The  Cakol,  Thb  Chu»9>  The  C&icket  ok 
TltE  Hearth,  and  The  Battle  of  Life — together  with  Pictuees  fbom 
Italy,  1  vol.  6vo.,  price  37*  cents. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  Part  I.,  to  be  completed  In  Two  Parts,  price  25 
cents  each. 
Forminc  a  neftt  and  nnifiiiin  Edition  of  theMpo|mlarwoit«.    Aiqr  woik  anld  wparataly. 


ALSO, 


. 


A  UNIFORM  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

DICKENS'S  NOVELS  AND  TALES, 

IN  THREE   LARQE   VOLUMES. 


TStB  BrOVBZaS  ikKD  TAl^BB  OF  OHA&3CIB8  DIOSBlTS, 

CBOZ.) 
In  Three  Isrge  and  beautifiil  Octavo  Voluroea,  done  up  in  Extrv  Cloth, 

CONTAIIflNQ-  ABOUT  TWEKTT-TWO  RUIfDRKD  AND  FIFTY  LARGE  DOUBLE 

COLUMNED  PAGES. 
PRICE  FOR  THE  WHOLE,  ONLY  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  SETSNTT-FIVE  CENT& 

Tlw  fnqwai  iaqairiet  for  a  nniform,  oompaet  and  Roral  adition  of  Baafn  wotka.hanre  iadooaA  tiia 

publkhfini  to  prepare  one,  which  they  now  ofier  at  a  price  so  low  that  it  should  command  amiy 
extendfKl  toUe.  It  i«  printtnt  on  fine  white  paper,  with  good  type,  and  forms  three  larm  volnmaa, 
averMffini;  about  seven  hu  nil  rod  and  fifty  pa/^  eaclk  done  op  in  vanoas  slylf^sof  extra  cloth,  "»?king 
a  henu'ifal  and  }K>rtuble  edition.— Some  of  the  worics  are  illustrated  with  ^*!ood  EnaraTinga. 

ThM  l->]ition  cumpreliendji  the  first  seven  parts,  and  will  be  completed  with  the  iasoe  of  the 
Fourth  Volome,  on  the  completion  of  "Domhoy  and  Son,"  now  in  prDen>is  of  puhUcalion,  con- 
lainioif  that  work,  the  "  (Miristmas  Stories,"  and  "  Pictures  from  Italy.  Purcbaaen  may  thoa  rely 
on  bain;  able  to  parlbct  tiiairaeta. 

ALSO,  AN  EDITION  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  PLATES,  AND  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  WOOD-CUTS. 

In  Impanal  octavo,  extra  cloth,  on  fine  whlta  paper. 

It^The  above  are  the  only  Complete  And  Uniform  Editiona  of  Dickene'a  Worke  now 
before  the  public. 

NOW  PUBLISHING. 

BOMBST   AND    SON. 

rinm  edition. 

In  twenty  nnmben,  |irice  8  cents  eich,  with  twa.ilhi8trationa  bj  Hablot 

K.  Browne  in  each  number. 
Thif  ia  the  ooly  edition  which  pieaanta  the  plalea  aooonpaaymf  tha  text  to  whkSb.  they  tttur. 
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LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

SELECT  WORKS  OP  FIELDING  AND  SMOLLETT, 

Printed  In  a  neit  ind  uniform  style,  to  match  tbe  cbetp  edition  of  Dickeas*e  Worl^e. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS, 
BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

THIS  EDITION  COITTAIXSJ 
THE  ADY£NTORES  OF  RODERICK  RANDOM.    Pripe  twentf-fiv*  oenH. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PEREGRINE  PICKLE.    Price  flfty  cents. 
THE  EXPEDITION  OF  HUMPHREY  C LINKER.    Price  tvrenty^Ave  centa. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FERDINAND  COUNT  FATHOM.    Price  twenty-flv«  cents. 
T«E  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  LADNCELOT  GREAVES,  THE  HISTORY  AND  ADVENTORES 
OF  AN  ATOM,  AND  SELECT  POEMS.    Price  Iwentj-lbre  cents. 

Or,  tbe  wlwle  done  op  in  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  clotJi. 

sELEcTwoRKsirTrnTT^ 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  LIFE  AKD  WRITINGS, 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 

AND  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  LIFE  AND  GENIUS, 

BY  ARTHUR  MURPHY.  ESQ. 
THIS  EDITION  CONTAINS: 
TOM  JONES,  OH  THE  HISTORY  OP  A  FOUNDUNG. .  Price  fifty  oonta. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  AND  HLS  FRIEND  MR.  ABRAHAM  ADAMS. 

Price  ^&f  cents. 
AMELIA.    Price  iwcnty-five  cents. 
THE  UFE  OF  JONATHAN  WILD  THS  GREAT.   Moe  twentf^flve  eenlB. 

Or,  the  whole  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  clotli. 

COOPER'S  NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

A  VNZFOBIMC  EDZTZOHy 

IN  TWENTY-THREE  LARGE  DUODECIMO  VOLUMES, 

WELL  BOUND  IN  SHEEP  GILT, 
Forming  a  beautiful  series,  each  volume  comprehendiog  a  noveL 

▲Z.SO,  ▲  OBSAP  SDZTZON, 

IN  FORTT-SIX  VOLUMES,  DUODECIMO 

DONE  UP  IN  NEAT  FAFSB  COVERS. 

Priee  only  twenty 'Ave  eentn  a  volume,  each  work  in  two  volameo.    Any  novel 

sold  separate. 

COKPRISTNO: 

THE  SPY— THE  WATERWITCH-HEIDENMAUER— PRECAUTION-HOMEWARD  BOUND 
—HOME  AS  FOUND— THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS— THE  HEADSMAN— THE  TWO 
ADMIRALS— THE  PIONLTRS— THE  PILOT— LIONEL  LINCOLN— 'HI K  PATHFINDER— 
THE  WISH-TON-WISII— MERCEDI-S  OF  CASTILE— THE  MDNIKINS— THE  BRAVO— 
THE  DEERSLaVER-THE  PRAIRIE-THE  RED  ROVER— WJNG  AND  WING— WYAN- 
DOTTE, OR  THE  HUTTED  KNOLL;  AND  THE  TRAVELING  BACHELOR. 

ALSO,  NED  MYERS ;  OR,  A  LIFE  BEFORE  THE  MAST, 

In  one  19mo.  volume.    Price  twenty^flve  cents. 


80,  OOOPBB'8  8BA  TAZsBS, 

In  fix  neat  volumes,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 


'8  ZiBATHBR  8TO0XXarG> 

In  five  neat  volumes,  royal  ISroo.,  extra  cloth. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  FUBLICAT10N8. 

BOY'S  THEASUBY  OF  SPORTS. 
Til  BOf'B  THMSDRY  OF  SPORTa,  PA8TIMH  AND  IKRWIOKS. ' 


rBBPAOE. 

nk niiiilnM  Ifuiiit  oT- apora, I>uliiiHi>. ■sd  RacnUlnoi- hu bHt cnpvfd  wini HiKta 
n(Ud  to  Ihs  HHllh,  EuTOH,  ml  Katioiul)  Enjurmgnl  of  Uis  ioui«  naJan  Ui  whanilixd 

UlB  liUls  TsTi  of  tll«  Niiiwrr :  lh«  Tiiia  uul  Mutils  of  Ihm  inm]-  (roiud ;  tai  Uu  B^lEi^  Ihi 

JnuVonB*  IKa  asrfiBn«  Spotu  oTihs  ¥n)a,  iha  Gihb.  nd  Uh  Plif-frofHl  i  fcOwnd  b| 
GrmnuuninDoilxlmiUnli  Ihu.  Tbi  delt|tiltll1  ncnalKill  of  Swiniimilf  i  uiil  UxhHlCUb 
ArchiTT,  Dim  (111  prUfl  omi^ttuld.  h  then  ElcUiM  ;  >nd  rtry  ptrnte^ij  tiMimei  ^timraOtiam 
Anifrnir,  Eh<  pulima  of  thiilJ^ool^^hartioiiU.  manKnnd.  ind  oM  >«.■■■>"<(  dornheil  ;  moil  Iq 


Kmpiik  Aiiniila  h  t  (kTonHd  pnmil  of  hivihmd.     I 


Tli^iirv'' cuulMiii*  upwuita  oJ  fiflw  humlml  EnKnTinn;  •ullnl  it  ■  DutnnlrloDllKtkH 
I  wurUi  kmrniDi,"  Ml  ^t  it  ■  IhioJi  U  piolunt.  ■■  fuU  of  pnnM  ■■  ft  Cki^aiH  pttUuf 

iMfin  bFi-iipnnl»l  in  a  book  of  ItuAkiod,    TLB  old  ganiBi  bftV*  bHD  iIsKnbod  AAvh.    'nvait 

AiHtBow  iH  ■ikBlKin.wMiiiitr«ianrliain,Hiddn,Hdw«kisri4'ffiimwifraa* 
MMi  lUia  m  bO(i«  (btt  jou  mkf  ba  M  hii;ij>r  ullia  buck  s  brimful  of  vuBHIDCDt- 


.J-U^JL 


LGA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBUGATIOKa. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT,  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST, 

BEIMG  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  FIRST  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  BY  THE 
AID  OF  THE  POPULAR  TOYS  AND 
SPORTS  OF  YOUTH. 

WBOU  TBB  8IZTB  AND  OBBATLY  IMPROTED  I.OHDON  BDBVOV* 

In  oii«Ttry  iwat  royal  18mo.  ▼olume,  with  nearly  one  hundred  illQitrationa  on  urood. 

JPine  extra  crinwon  eloth. 

**Me«n.  Lea  &  Blanrfaard  hare  iamied  Jn  a  beantiftal  manaer,  a  handaome  tMwk, called '  PhlToan- 
phf  in  Sport,  made  Science  in  Earnest.'  This  is  an  adraimble  attempt  to  illnstrate  the  flrst  prin- 
ciples of  Natanil  Philuaophy.  by  the  aid  of  the  popular  toys  and  sports  of  youth.  Useful  informa- 
tion is  conveyed  in  an  easy,  Rracefnl.yet  difiiified  manner,  and^feodnred  esay  to  the  simplest  under- 
atamling.  The  baoll  ia  an  adourable  one,  and  m«Bt  meet  with  universal  favoor.*— JV.  Y.  Evaung 
Mirror. 

ENDLESS    AMUSEMENT. 

IXJST    ISSUED. 


ENDLESS    AMUSEMENT, 

A  COLLECTION   OF 

NEARLY  FOUR  HUNDRED  ENTERTAINING  EXPERIMENTS 
IN  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  SCIENCE, 

INCLUDING 

ACOUSTICS.  ARmnomC,  chemistry,  ELECTRlCnr,  HYDRAUUCS.  HYDROSTATICS, 

MAGNETISM.  MECHANICS,  OPTICS,  WONDERS  OF  THE  AIR  PUMP,  ALL  THE 

POPULAR  TRICKS  AND  CHANGES  OF  THE  CARDS,  te.,&4X 

TO  WBICH  n  AMBD, 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PYROTECHHY, 

OR  THE  ART  OF  MAKING  FIRE- WORKS: 

TBB  WHOLS  SO  CLVAULT  CXPLAINBD  AS  TO  BB  WITHTir  BSAGff 
OP  THE  MOST  LIMITED  CA?ACITT. 

WITH   ILLXTSTRATIOHS. 

FROM   THE   SEVENTH   LONDON   EDITION. 

fn  one  neat  royal  Iflmoi.  ▼olune,  fine  extra  erimaoa  dtotb. 


This  woilc  has  loni?  supplied  instruetiTe  amusement  to  the  risini^  cenerstions  in  England,  and 
will  donbtiees  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  thosn  of  this  country  who  hke  (and  what  boy  does  not) 
the  marvaUooa  tricka  and  Ghaiiges,  experiments  and  wooden  aflbrdad  bj  tha  magic  of  seiaiioa  and 
Jogfleiy. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS, 

SPRING,  SUMMER,  AUTUMN,  AND  WINTER. 

AN   ESSAY,  PRINCIPALLY   CONCERNING    NATURAL   PHENOMENA,  ADMITTINO  OF 
INTERPRCTATION  BY  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE,  AND  ILLUSTlUTINd 

PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

BY    THOMAS    aBIFFITHS, 
faufMBoa  OF  omMTtTBT  III  TBI  MSDfCAL  oouEQi  OF  wt.  UAtnouooyrB  monrtkL,  no. 

In  one  large  royal  ISmo.  volume,  with  many  Wood-Cuta,  extra  cloth. 

"  Chemistry  ia  aaauradly  one  of  the  moat  useful  and  intersatinf  of  the  natvml  aoiemaB.  Chemical 
chanj^i  meet  as  at  «rmry  step,  and  durinff  every  season,  the  wiode  aitd  the  raiii.  tlM  heal  nut  the 
frosts,  earh  have  their  peculiar  and  appropriate  phenomena.  And  those  who  have  hitherto  re- 
mained inaensible  to  these  chnnfces  and  unmoved  amid  suoh  remarkable,  and  often  startUnf^tf- 
■ults.  Wilt  lose  their  apathy  upon  reading  the  Chemistry  of  the  'Four  Seasons,'  and  be  prepared*  ta 
enjoy  the  highest  int«llectnal  pleasures.  Conceived  in  a  happr  spirit,  and  written  witH  taste  and 
elennce,  the  essay  of  Mr.  Griffiths  csnnot  fail  to  receive  the  admiration  of  cultivated  minds;  and 
those  who  have  looked  less  earefiilly  into  nature's  be  ant  ies,.  will  And  thamselvaa  led  on  itep  by 
step,  until  they  realize  a  new  intellectual  beln^r.    Suoh  worka^we  behere,  exert  a  hoMrhiffuc 


over  society,  and  hence  we  hope  that  the  preaent  one  may 


exfeensitely  read.' 


rrMVnV 
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LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'8  PUBLICATIONS. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

KIRBY  AND  SPENCE'S  ENTOMOLGSY,  FOfi  POPULAR  USE. 
Air  ivT&OBiroTzoir  to  BHTOicoXioaY; 

OR,  ELEVENTS  OP  THE  NATl'RAL  HISTORY  OF  INSEfn-S:  rOMPRrSIXG  AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  NOXIOUS  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS,  OF  THEIR  ilLTAMORPHOSES,  FOOD, 

STRATAiGEMS.  HABITATIONS,  SOCIETIES,  MOTIONS)  NOISES, 

HYBERNATION,  1^ST]NCT,  4(C,  &c. 

"Wttln  PUtetf  PUla  or  Colored. 

BT  wnXIAM  XXBBT,M.A.,P.R.S.,  AVD  WILLIAM  BFBBOfi, C9Q.,  F.R.8. 

fflWM  TBK  mVX*  UWDOM  BDmOH,  WHICH  WAS  OQBaHCTKD  AJID  OONWMlAlM  BW1.4— TO 

In  one  large  oelaTo  ▼oIubm,  extra  cloih. 

**  We  hare  been  gmtly  tnterasted  in  ranninir  over  the  p«||ee  of  this  trmtke.  There  ia  naioalyj  in 
the  wMle  ranfce  «>f  nataral  Hrionce,  a  more  interesting  or  lastruotive  sUuly  Uiaa  that  of  uueela,  or 
one  than  va  caloulnted  to  excite  more  curioeity  <ir  wonder. 

"  The  popular  rortn  of  leilert  ie  aLlnplMl  by  the  authors  in  inipartinii:  a  knowlodira  of  the  snh>feot. 
which  renuera  the  wurk  fieculiarlr  ntted  fur  our  dialncl  aohuol  ubranea,  which  are  opea  to  aU  i 
and  rlnntT  " — UunCt  Merchants*  Magazine. 

▲NSTSB^S    ANOZfiNT   WOAZiB^ 

JUST  ISSUED. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD,  OR.  PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  OF  CREATION. 

BY  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  F.G.S.,  dtc. 

PRopsaeoR  OP  okoloot  lit  KiMo'a  colleob,  loitdoiv. 

In  flbe  very-  neat  Tolame,  Ana  extra  cloth,  with  about  One  Hondted  and  Fifty  tllnrtnitioiia. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  preef  at  to  the  general  reader  the  ehief  reriK*  of  GeoIoKical  inveaU- 
eation  in  a  simple  and  comprehonsire  mannen  The  author  hns  avoided  all  minute  details  of  frnv 
loffical  formations  and  particular  obsenrations.  and  haa  endeaTonred  as  far  as  possible  to  present 
strikinx  views  of  the  wonderftil  results  of  the  science,  divested  of  ita  mere  teohnicaiitiea.  The 
work  IS  xot  up  in  a  handsome  manner,  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  fonns  a  neat  n>lome  fiir  the 
centre  table. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY, 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  QUALlTATm:  ANALYSIS  OF  MINERALS. 

BT  JOSH1TA   TRIMMER,   F.O.S. 

With  twe  Hundred  and  Twelve  Wood-Cuta,  a  handeome  octavo  volame,  boond  in  emfamed  eloCh. 

Thia  is  a  systpmatic  introduction  to  MinerRioiQr,  and  Geology,  odmirnbly  cnleulated  to  fastmet 
the  student  in  thnee  sciences.  The  organic  remains  of  the  vanoos  fonoauons  are  well  illustrated 
by  nnmerona  figures,  wtiwh  are  drawn  with  great  aoooraoy. 

NEW  ANOTOMPLETE  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

NOW   READY. 

aSBDZOAZa   BOTAWT, 

OR,  A  DESCRTPTION  OF  ALL  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  V9VD  IN  MEDiaNS. 
AND  OF  THEIR  PROPERTIES,  USES  AND  MODES  OF  ADUINiSTRATiON. 

BT  R«  RGLBSFKIiD  GRIFFITH,  M.Dm  ^^  ^b«« 

kt  OM  laive  oetavo  volume.    With  aboot  three  hnadrtd  and  fifty  Olnatratiaiie  ot  Wooi. ' 

A  POPULAR  TREAmToNVEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY ; 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  SOCIFTY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP 
POPULAR  INSTRUCTION;  WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD-CUTS. 

BT  V7,  B.  OARPEVTER. 

In  one  volame,  ]2mo.,  extra  doth. 

A  TREATIsToTcSii^^ 

BY  W.  B.  CARPENTER. 

REVISED  AND  MT7CH  IMPROVED  BY  THE  AUTHOR.   WITH  BEAUTIFCL  STEEL  PLATES. 

(Now  prpparinf.) 

OABBBZTTBB'S  AWZBSAZa  PHTSZOZaOOB*, 

WPTH  ABOUT  THREE  HUNDRED  WOOD-CUTS. 
(Preparing.) 


liBA.  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBUCATI0N3. 

HUMAN    HEALTH: 

OA,  THE  INFLUE34CE  OF  ATMOSPHERE  AND  LOCAUTT.  CHANGE  OF  AIR  AMD 
CUM  ATE.  SEASONS,  FOOD,  CU)THING,  BATHING.  MINERAL  SPRINGS, 
EXERCISE.  kLEEP,  CORPOREAl  AND  MENTAL   PUR- 
SUITS, &c.,  Ac,  ON  HEALTHY  MAN, 

CONSTITUTING  ELE1I1ENT8  OF  HYGIENE. 

BT  ROBXjEY  DnVGUSON,  M.D.,  8tc.,aBD. 
In  one  octavo  volume. 

*,*  Persons  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  retain 
it^  would  do  well  to  examine  this  work.  The  author  states  the  work  has 
been  prepared  **to  enable  the  general  reader  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  actions  of  various  influences  on  human  health,  and  assist  him  in  adopt- 
ing such  means  as  may  tend  to  its  preservation:  hence  the  author  has 
avoided  introducing  technicalities,  except  where  they  appeared  to  him  indiB- 
pensabie." 


REMARKS  ON  THE  INFLUEI^CE  OF  MENTAL  EXCITEMENT, 

AND  MENTAL  CULTIVATION  UPON  HEALTH. 

BT  A.  BRZOHAM,  M.D. 

Tbird  edition ;  vae  volume,  18mo. 

A   TREATISE   ON 

COMHB9  Bvarzoirs,  thb  dzsaajeibs  or  Taa 

AKD  THE  GEHEBAL  MAKAGEMENT  OT  THE 

BY  LEWIS   DURLACHER, 
■  naosoa  caiBoroDisT  to  tus  4Ukkv. 

iu  one  duodecimo  volume,  dotli. 


BBXDOBITATBB   TRBATZ8B8. 

Tke  whole  complete  iu  7  toIi.  Bvq^  vaiiow  hindingii 
cowTAtN  nra : 
Rooms  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHTSIOLOGT,  in  2  rola.,  with  many  oali. 
KIRBY  ON  THE  HISTORY,  HABITS  AND  INSTINCT  OF  ANIMALS,  1  toL,  with  ptoMfc 

PROUTON  CHEMISTRy-<niALMERS  ON  THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  MAN-WHEWELL 
ON  ASTRONOMY— BELL  ON  THE  HAND— KIDD  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF 
MAN,  S  voluoMMk 

BUCKLaKD'S  GEOLOGY,  2  vols.,  with  nimieroua  platei  axul  maps. 

Roget,  Buckland,  and  Kirby  are  sold  separate. 


THB  DOMESTIC  MANAGEAIENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM, 

NECESSARY,  IN  AID  OP  MEDICAL  TREA1*&IENT.  FOR  THE  CURE  OP  DISEASES. 

BT  A.  T.  THOMSON,  M. D., «ec.  flee. 

first  American,  ftom  the  Second  London  Edition.    Edited  by  R.  E.  GftimTR,  M.  D. 
In  one  royal  Iftmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  cuts. 

"There  ia  no  interference  with  the  duties  of  the  medical  attendant,  but  sonnd.  sensible,  aad 
clear  advice  what  to  dn,  and  how  to  net,  so  as  to  meet  unforeseen  «ineni:enci«s,  and  eo>upenile 
with  prufessional  skilL*— Ltfsrarir  Ocxelle. 

THE  MILLWRIfiHT  AND  mTuTrTgUIDE. 

BY    OLIVER    EVANS. 

THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION, 

WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS.  BY  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  MECHA- 
NICS IN  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

AlfD  A  DBBGBIPnOH  OF  AN  XMPBOVBD  MSRCHAHT  IIAUB  MIUi. 

WITH  KHOKAVUrOB. 

BY  0.  Be  O.  EVANS^  ENGINSBBS. 
TUm  ia  a  pradkal  woik,  aad  has  had  «  Teiy  SKtended  satob 


liEA  AND  BLANCHARB'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


JOHNSON  AND  LANDR^tH  ON  FRUIT,  KITCHEN, 

AND  FLOWER  GARDENING, 

A  DICTIONARY   OF  MODERN  GARDBHING, 

BT  aSOBaB  WILLIAM  JOBN80N,  £SQ. 
Aothor  of  the  "  PrinciplM  of  Pnotical  Oardeiunf,'*  •*  The  Oardeoer^  Alaiuuie,"te. 

WITH  ORS  BUNpmBO  ARS  BIORTT  WOOP-Cinr& 

JEDITSD.  WITH  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS,  BY  DAVID  LANDRCTH,  OF  FHILADELFQU. 

la  one  Inge  i^yat  duodeduo  tirfaine,  extn  cloth,  of  nearly  Six  Hnwlred  nd  Pifty 

double  oolumned  " 


Thii  edition  hM  been  neetly  altered  from  th»  oririnel'  Mamr  aiticiei  of  little  intereel  to  Ameri* 
cane  have  been  cartaileu  or  whoUjr  omitted,  and  much  new  matter,  with  numerow  iUwcrationa, 
added,  eepedallf  with  reepect  to  the  varieties  of  fruit  which  experienoe  hw  ehown  to  be  peenUarij 
adapted  to  our  climate,  btill,  the  editor  admits  that  he  has  only  followed  in  the  path  «o  admiratair 
nuuraed  out  bjr  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  the  chief  merit  of  the  work  belunga.  It  has  been  an  object 
with  the  editor  and  publishen  to  increase  its  popular  character,  thereby  adaptinir  it  to  the  larger 
daM  of  iioTtioultvnil  readers  iu  this  country,  and  they  trust  it  will  prore  what  they  have  desbea  it 
to  bo,  an  Eacyclupsodia  of  Gardening,  if  not  of  Rural  A.flaiia,  ao  oundeneed  and  at  snoh  a  priee  aa  to 
be  within  reach  of  nearly  ell  whom  thoee  suhiecta  iaiaiest. 

"  This  is  a  useful  compendium  of  all  that  description  of  information  which  k  valuable  to  tiie 
modem  icardener.  It  quotes  laifely  frcan  the  best  standaid  authora.  journals,  and  transactions  of 
aocieiies;  and  the  laboun  of  the  American  editor  have  lilted  it  fur  liie  United  States,  by  judicious 
additiona  and  omiiwions.  The  volnme  is  abnndantlv  illustrated  with  figrore«  in  the  text,  embracinf 
a  judicioos  selection  of  those  varieties  of  fruits  vrhica  expeneooe  haa  shown  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
United  States.— SUtimoji'*  JottmaL 

"  Tbia  ii  the  most  valuable  worfc  we  have  ever  eeen  on  the  auhject  of  caxdening ;  and  no  man  of 
tatfe  who  can  devote  even  a  qoarter  of  an  acre  to  horticulture  oofrht  to  ne  without  Jt  hideed  k^ 
dies  who  merely  cultivate  flowen  toi<A»i-door«,  will  find  this  book  an  exuelleut  and  convenient 
counsellor.  It  ooniains  one  hundred  and  eighty  wood-cut  illuKrationa,  which  give  a  distinct  alea 
of  the  fruits  and  ganlen  arraairemenia  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

**  Jolinson's  Dictionary  of  Gaideuing,  edited  bv  LAndreth,  is  luindaoroely  printed,  woll-bouad, 
■oU  at  a  price  which  pots  it  withm  the  reach  oi  all  who  would  be  likely  to  boy  A."—Mimynm. 


THE  COMPLETE  FLORIST. 

A  KAHtTAX.  OF  OA&DBlTXBra, 

CONTAININO  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  MAffAGEMENT  OF  ORIEmK>I78l 

PLANTS.  AND  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SHRUBBERY-THE  FLOWSa 

GARDEN,  AND  THE  LAWN— WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THOSE  PLANTS 

AND  TREES  MOSl'  WORTHY  OF  CULTURE  IN  EACH 

DE  PARTH  EN  T 

"WITH  ADDZTZOMS   AND  AMEMDMfi VTS« 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  one  small  volume.   Price  only  Twenty-five  Oenta. 

a 

THE  COMpTetFkITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDENER. 

A  SELECT  MANUAL  OF  KITCHEN  GARDENING, 

AND  THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUITS, 

CONTAINING  FAMILIAR  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  MOST  APPROVED  PRACTICE  IN  EACH 

DEPARTMENT.  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  MANY  VALUABLE  FKUri^,  AND  A 

CALENDAR  OF  WORK  TO  BE  PERFORMED  EACH 

MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR. 

TBS  WHOLE  ADAPTED  TO  TBE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  UNjtTBD  STATSS. 

In  one  smaH  volume,  paper.   Price  only-  Twenty-live  Ceaia. 


UUfDRETBPS  RUBAZa  BBCOSTER  AND  AI^XOANAO,  FOR  1848, 

WITH  NUMEROUS   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


nuawQfric 

tog  en 
nrmer. 


STILL  ON   HAND, 

A  TTVT  OOFZES  OF  TBS  RSOZSTER  FOR  1847, 

WITH  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  WOOD-CUTS. 

hae  ISO  buire  ISAM,  pagea.  double  ^lumna.   Though  published  annoally,  and  oonlaiii- 
■o,  the  principal  pait  of  the  matter  ii  of  pennaoant  utility  to  tte  hortienltnriat  and 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD*S  PUBLICATIONS. 


YOUATT  AND  SKINNER'S 

STAHDARD  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 


THE  HORSE. 

BY   WILLIAM   YOUATT. 


A  MEW  EDITION,  WITH  NaHEROITS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ToarrHBE  wttb  a 

e&NBBAXi  BZSTOBT  OF  TBS  BO&Sfi; 

A  vamrktion  on 
THE  AMERICAN  TROTTING  HORSE; 

HOW   TRAINED   AND   JOCKEYED. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCES; 

AMD 

AX  BSSA'r  ON  TBB  JkMB  AJTD  TBB  MVZiS^ 

BT  J.  6.  BKINNER. 
Avifteiit  Post-HHtor-0«nenl,  aad  Editor  of  the  Turf  R«giat«r. 

This  edition  of  Youatt's  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Manage- 
ment, Diseaaea,  and  Treatment  of  the  Horse,  haa  already  obtained  suco  a 
wide  circulation  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Publishers  need  say  no- 
thing to  attract  to  it  the  attention  and  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses  or 
are  mtereated  in  their  improvement. 

**!&  fntrododnf  thta  rerj  nmt  edition  of  Tooattli  welMcnown  book,  on  'The  Hone,'  to  oor 
readen,  it  ie  not  neceaiary,  eren  if  we  had  time,  to  my  anTthlny  to  oonvince  them  of  its  worth:  it 
hM  bean  highlf  epoken  of,  bf  thow  meet  oapeble  of  appreciating  iti  meritt,  and  its  appearanoe 
under  the  patronage  of  the  *Sedety  for  the  DiiRttion  of  Ueefhl  Knowledge.*  with  Lord  Braugtiam 
at  ita  head,  aflbrda  a  fhU  gnaiaaiy  for  ita  high  character.  The  book  ia  a  very  Talnable  one,aad  we 
•ndene  the  raeommendatlon  of  the  editor,  that  ererr  man  wtio  owna  the  *  hair  of  a  hone,*  ehonld 
hare  it  at  his  elbow,  to  be  conralted  like  a  tumlj  physidui,  *  for  nutigating  the  dieorden,  and  pco- 
longing  the  hfe  of  the  meet  intereeting  and  onfnl  of  all  domestic  anunab.' "— fhrmcr**  OsUnct 


"This  celebrated  work  has  been  oomplet^lj  retimd,  and  maoh  of  it  almost  entirely  r»-writt«a 
by  its  able  author,  who,  fkom  being  a  practical  Teterinarf  satgeon,  and  withal  a  great  lofer  and 
excellent  judge  of  the  animal,  is  particaiarif  well  qnaliiled  to  write  the  histoiy  of  the  noblest  oi 
qoadrapeda.  Measia.  Lea  and  Bbiaohanl  of  Philadelphia  have  repnblished  tiie  above  work,  omitting 
a  ftw  of  the  first  pages,  and  have  sopplied  their  place  with  matter  qoite  as  Taloabls,  and  perhaps 
more  faiterssting  to  the  reader  ia  this  oooatiy ;  it  bstog  nearlj  100  pages  of  a  geneiml  histoiy  of  the 
bom,  a  dissertation  on  the  American  trattiDg  horae,  how  trained  and  Jockeyed,  an  aeooant  of  his 
rsmaikable  performances,  and  an  essay  on  the  Am  and  Male,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  EMi.,  Assistant  Fost- 
vaster^Oenenl,  and  lata  editor  of  the  Tarf  Register  and  American  Farmer.  Mr.  Skinner  is  one 
of  oar  most  pleasing  writers,  and  has  been  fluniliar  with  the  snbject  of  the  hone  from  childhood, 
and  we  need  not  add  that  he  has  acqoitled  himself  well  of  the  task.  He.also  takea  np  the  import* 
ant  aabiect,  to  the  American  breeder,  of  the  Ass,  and  the  Mole.  This  he  treats  at  length  and  esii 
The  Philadelphia  adiUoa  of  the  Hoasaiaa  handswna  octavo^  willi  namerooa  wood-cata.**— 
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YOUATT  ON  THE  PIG. 


•■« 


TBB   7ZO} 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BREEDS,  MANAGEMENT,  FEfimNG, 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SWINE, 

WITH  DISECTIOVS  FOR  SALTING  FORK,  AND  CURING  BACON  AWD  HAMS. 

BT    WILLIAM    TOVATT,    V.S. 

Author  of  -Th«  Hone,"  -  The  Dof,"  -Cattle,"  -  Sheep."  Ac,  Ac 

tLLOtmkva  wnu  KxaMArmam  piuwiv  nou  ura  nr  wiluam  habtbt. 

In  one  handtome  doodecimo  Tulumc,  extra  cloth,  or  in  neat  pMper  oorcr.  price  SO  oonta. 

Tliia  werk,  on  m  aahjeeteompaiathrelj  nagleotod,  mift  pni?e  of  much  oae  to  Aumn.vqMciaUy 
in  this  oountij,  where  the  l*uf  ia  an  animal  of  iikitb  importance  tluin  elsewhere.  No  work  has 
hitbnto  appeared  treating  fully  of  the  variooi  bcveds  of  awine,  their  diseases  and  cure,  breeding, 
fhttening,  6co .  and  the  preparation  of  bacon,  salt  pork,  hams.  &e.,  while  the  name  of  the  author  of 
"  Tha  Hone,"  "  The  CaRle  Dootor,"  itc,  is  anffidaut  nathnrity  for  all  ha  may  atate.  To  rente  A 
more  accessible  to  those  whom  it  paiticolarly  interests,  the  publishers  imve  pr«[Nired  oopiea  ia 
neat  illuatratad  paper  cuTers.  suitable  Ibr  tranamissioo  by  maU ;  and  which  will  be  aant  throof  h 
the  poaUofltoa  on  the  raoaipt  of  (Ut  j  oenta,  free  of  postaga. 


CLATER  AND  YOUATT'S  CATTLE  DOCTOR. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR: 

CONTAINING   THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS  AND   TREATMENT  OF  ALL 

DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  OXEN.  SHEEP  AND  SWINE: 

AND   A  SKETCH  OF  THR 

ANATOJHY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  N£AT  CATTLE. 

BT    FRAIfOIS    CLATEB. 

KDITKD,   KRVISKD   AND   ALMOST  RK*WKITTKN.   BT 

WILLIAM  YOUATT,  AUTHOR  Of  "THE  HORSE." 

WITH   NUMEROrs   ADDITIONS, 
EMBRACING  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  OXEN  AND  'niE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  TIIK 

BREED  OF  SHEEP, 
BT  J.  S.  SKXNKER. 
WITH    NUMEROUS    CUTS    A  ff  D    I  L  L  U  $T  R  ATI  0  2IS. 
In  one  12mo.  voiumi*,  cloth. 
"  As  ita  title  would  import,  it  is  a  must  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  handa  of  avaiy 
rinm  Armer;  and  we  feel  proud  in  aayini;,  that  the  value  of  the  work  has  been  Kceatij  < 
br  tlie  oontnbutions  of  Mr.  Skinoer.    CUter  and  YouaU  are  namea  treasured  by  tbe  fiumiiw  «o^ 
nunitjaa  of  Eorope  as  hoosehoLd-gods ;  nor  does  that  of  Skinnar  dea«r?«  to  be  leas  aHaaMad  li 
America."— iUaerican  /hmicr. 


CLATER'S  FARRIER. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER: 

OONTADflNG  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  MOSI*  APPROVED  METHODS  OP  CURE 

OP  THE  DISEASES  OP  HORSG& 

8Y  FBAN0Z8   OZ.ATBR, 

Aathor  of  "  Erery  Man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor,** 

AND  HIS   SON,   JOHN   CLATER. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  LONDOJi  EDITION. 

WITH    HOTKi    AND    ADOITlONi, 

BT    J.   8.  8XZVKBB. 

Id  ona  ISmo.  volunw,  cloUi. 
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HAWSER  AND  PORTER  OM  8HD0TIKB.  . 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

IN  ALL  THAT  RELATES  TO  GUNS  AND  SHOOTING* 
BY   IiXEUT.  OOI..  P.  RA-WKER. 

FROM    THB    EITLARaKD    AND    IMTKOVKD   KrNTII    LOMDOV   SDITTOir. 

TO  WHrCH  IS  APni:p  the  hunting  and  SHOOTINO  of  north  AAfERTCA.  WITH 

PESCRIITIONS  OF  ANIMAliJ  AND  BIRDS.  CAREFULLY  COLLATED 

FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 

BT  -Vir,  T.  PORTKR,  SlS4i. 

BPITOR  OF  THI  H.  T.  VPUUT  OF  THJC  TTMBB. 

In  one  \nx^  octavo  volume,  rich  extra  doih,  with  nuinvrous  Illustrations. 

*  Here  i*  n  hook,  n  hancl-hnnlr,  or  rather  a  text-book — one  that  contains  the  whole  routine  of  the 
science.  It  is  the  Primer,  the  Lexicon,  and  the  Homer.  Everythinsr  in  here,  from  the  minutest 
portion  of  a  g'un-loclc,  to  a  dend  BufTahi.  The  sporUoman  who  reads  this  book  understand inirly.  may 
-  pds  an  examination.  He  will  know  ihe  sriencR,  and  may  sive  advice  to  oihera.  ISvery  sportsman, 
and  aportaraen  are  plentiful,  should  own  this  work.  It  should  be  a  "  vade  mecum."  He  shooU 
be  examined  on  tt«  contents.  Had  estimated  by  his  abilitie!t  to  answer.  We  have  not  been  without 
treatises  on  the  art,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  descended  into  all  the  mtnutin  of  equipments  and 
qoalificatinns  to  pmoeed  to  the  completion.  This  work  supplies  deficiencies,  and  completes  the 
aportsnuui's  library."— t/l  &  GaseUe. 

**  No  man  in  the  country  that  we  wnt  of  is  so  well  Meulated  as  oar  friend  of  the  '  Spirit'  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  haa  bemt  tlmt  he  has  turned  out  a  work  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  ranu  in  the  land  who  owns  a  dquhle>bane]led  i^un."— N.  O.  JHcaywie. 

**  A  volume  hplendklly  printed  and  bound,  and  embellished  with  numerous  beautiful  enaravinas, 
whlrh  will  douDtless  be  in  frreat  demand.  No  spoitsnian,  indeed,  onglu  to  be  without  it,  while  the 
genotal  reader  will  find  in  its  partes  a  fund  of  curiotis  and  nseful  informaiion."— iZicAjnoiw  WUg. 


VHB   BOO-, 

BY    WILLIAM    YOUATT, 

Author  of  "  The  Horae,"  <kc. 
WITH    NUMEROUS    AND    BEAUTIFUL    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
EDITED  BY  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.D.  lee.  fcc. 
In  one  beantifnlly  printed  volume,  crown  octavo. 
LIST   OF   PLATES. 
Head  of  Bloodhound— Ancient  Greyhounds— The  Thibet  Doff— The  Din^.  or  New  Holland  Dopp— 
The  Danish  or  Dalmatian  Dor— The  Hare  Indian  Doi?— The  Greyhound— The  Grecian  Greyhound 
— Blenheims  and  Cockere— Tne  Water  Si^aniel — ^Tiie  Poodle — The  Alpine  Spaniel  or  Bemardine 
Dn«— The  Newfoundland  Dor— The  Esquimaux  Dag^The£neli«h  Sheep  Dour— The  Scotch  Sheep 
Dost— ^Thp  IJeaiflo — The  Harrier— The  Foxhound— Plan  of  Goodwood  Kennel — The  Southern 
Hound— The  Setter— The  Pointer— The  Bull  Du«r— The  Mastiff^The  Temer— Skeleton  of  the 
DuflT- Teeth  of  the  Dojtrat  seven  diflTerent  a^es. 

"  Mr.  Youalt's  work  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  caniiM  history;  it  is  full  of  entertaining  and 
instructive  matter  for  the  (general  reader.  To  Uw  Kpititsnian  it  commends  itself  by  tlie  lan^  amount 
of  useful  information  in  reference  to  bis  peculinr  purroits  which  it  embodieB>nninnnation  which 
he  cannot  And  elMwhere  in  so  convenient  and  uccosible  a  form,  and  with  so  reliable  an  authority 
to  entitle  it  to  his  conaideraUon.  The  modest  preface  which  Dr.  Lewis  has  made  to  the  American 
edition  of  this  work  scarcely  does  Jusitice  to  the  additional  value  he  hiM  imparted  to  it;  and  the 
publisheni  are  entitled  to  gnat  credit  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  have  got  it  op."— 

VSB   8POHT8MA.K-'8   XiZBRA.B'r, 

OR  HINTS  ON  HUNTERS,  HUNTING,  HOUNDS,  SHOOTING,  GAME,  DOGS,  GUNS» 

FISHING,  doURSlNO.  &a,  toi  i  i  -. 

9Y  JOHN  MILLS,  ESQ.. 

Author  of  **  Ills  Old  English  Oeiitlemao,"  &c. 

In  one  well  printed  royal  duodecimo  volame,  extra  ctoth. 

OR  SPECTACLES  FOR  TOUNG  SPORTS.MEN. 

BY  HARRY   HIEOVER. 

In  one  very  neat  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

•  **  These  lively  sketches  answer  to  their  title  very  well.    Wherever  Nimrod  is  lveUioine,th*ra 
should  he  cordial  greeting  fur  Harry  Hieover.    His  book  is  a  very  olevwr  eae,  wad  -eoatains  maaiy 

instructive  liiiits,  as  well  as  much  light-hearted  reading.**- JSvaminfr. 


THB   BOO-  A.WB  THB   8POBT8XAH, 

EMBRACING  THE  USES,  BREEDING,  TRAINING,  DISEASliS,  ETC.,  OF  DOGS,  AND  AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GAME,  V^TH  THEJ^  HABITS. 

Alsoy  HAnis  to  Shooter**  w^tth  viurlons  nsefktl  Reoipea*  Ae**  4te* 

BY  J.  S.  SHXITNER. 

With  Plates.   In  one  veij  neat  12ma  volume*  axtra  oloth. 
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FRANCATELirS  MODEBN  FRENCH  C0DKCRY. 

THC    MODERN    COOK, 

A  PRACmCAL  GOIDB  TO  THE  aTLlNARY  ART.  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES.  ADAFTBD  AS 
WELL  FOR  TUB  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENTS  A8  FOR  THE  US£ 

OF  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

BY  CHARLES  ELME  FRANCATELLI, 

PopQ  of  th«  Mtobntod  Ouvim,  and  lata  Uaitrt  D'HoCal  •ai  Chi«f  Cook  to  har  MijMty  Um  Qomd. 

In  one  Urge  octavo  voluoie,  «vtra  doth,  nitU  nnnMriwni  illuttrationt. 

"  II  apiwan  to  be  the  book  of  bookn  on  cookery,  befatf  a  moet  eompreheoaiTe  treatise  on  that  art 
prmbtwwxhm  wmI  CDnaarratiTe.  Tkt  wi irk  oompriBea,  in  one  larfe  and  elegant  oatan>  votome,  1447 
recipea  for  oookiiur  duhee  and  deiieertB,  with  nooieroQa  illuitrmtioiM ;  aleo  bills  of  fiire  and  dirao- 
tions  fur  dionera  for  eveiy  mooth  in  toe  jrear,  for  cxwnpamei  of  aiz  paraona  to  tweat/-eifhL— Aial. 

<*The  ladiBB  who  read  oar  Mainoine,  will  thank  oa  for  oaOit^  attention  to  this  vraat  work  on  the 
noble  loienoe  of  oookini;,  in  whjoli  everybody,  wh»  hat  any  tarto,  feela  a  deep  and  abidinir  nteraiC 
Fraacatelii  is  the  Plato,  the  Shakapeare,  or  the  Napoleon  of  hie  deportmenl :  or  perhaps  the  Ia 
Plaoe,  for  h»  perfornianoe  bean  the  same  relatiun  to  onlinary  conk  books  that  the  Meoaniqiia 
Celeste  dose  to  DebuU'a  Anthmetie.  It  ia  a  lame  oetera,  piafaeely  dloatrated,  and  oaQiaias 
thing  on  the  philosophy  of  inidiing  dinnen.  suppers,  etc,  that  is  worth  hnowinf.    Ofwktm 

w««^ WI  "iiiifi  "inrir.n  -ii->^"in  nn  "■"inrir  nrrinnnrinn->-i »-irir 

MISS  ACTON'S  COOKERY, 
KODBHar  oooxarn'r  zar  ax*Zi  xn  srabtohiis, 

REDUCED  TO  A  SYSTEM  OP  EASY  PRACTICE.  FOR  THE  U.SE  OP  PRIVATE  FAMiUBS. 

IN  A  SBRi^  OF  PRACl  ICAL  RECEIPTS,  ALL  OF  WHICli  ARE  GIVEN 

WITH  THE  MOST  MINUTE  EXACTNESS. 

BT   ItolilZA   AOTOH. 

WITH  RUMIROUS  W001>-CUT  ILLUSTRATIOVS* 
TO  WHICH  18  ADDED,  A  TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEA8URE& 

IKI  WIOU  MTWKO  AK0  niKPAJtKD  roa  AMIEMOAV  WOVamUMtMM. 

BY  MBS.  SARAH  J.  KALB. 

From  the  Second  London  Edition.    In  ono  largo  ISnno.  volume. 

**  Mhb  Eliza  Acton  may  concratulate  hsrself  on  havinir  composed  a  work  of  great  utfllty,  and  one 
tba  ia  spsedily  finding  its  way  to  every  'dresser*  in  the  kingdom.  Her  Cookery-book  la  vn|«e*- 
tiooabiy  the  most  valuable  onmpendnim  of  the  ert  that  baa  yet  been  pabliahed.  It  strongly  incul- 
eatea  economical  prinoiplea,  and  points  out  how  good  things  may  be  ooooooied  withoat  that  reck- 
less extmvagaace  whicbgoodoookahavebeenwonttoimagine  the  best  evidenoe  they  can  five  of 
akiU  in  their  protesion."— Lendoe  Mornmg  PctL 

THE  COMPLETE  COOiT. 

PLilN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRKCTIONS  FOR  COOKING  AND  HOUSKEEPIKG, 

-WXTB  UPXVABDS  OF  SITVXH  BUXTDBED  BE0SIPT8. 

Oonnstiug  of  Diivctioos  for  the  Choice  of  Meat  and  Poultry,  Preparatione  for  Cooking;  lukinff  of 

Brothe  and  Soupe ;  Boiling,  Roesiing,  Baking  end  Frying  of  Mt^ta,  I''ish,  itc. :  SsaaeMngib 

Culonan,  Cooking  Yegetablrs :  Preparing  Salads ;  Clanging ;  Makmg  oi  PaiUy* 

Fvddings,  Gruels,  Gravies,  Oanushes,  Sue.  Svo,,  and  with  ganecal 

Directions  for  making  Winee. 

WITH    ADDITIONS    AND    ALT  BR  ATION  8. 
BY  J.    M.   SANDBRBOir, 

OV  TUB  VnABKLUI  BOVaB. 

In  one  niall  volvnie»  paper.    Phoe  only  Twenty<five  OeniB 

THE  CeWPlETE  COWFECTIONEfi,  PASTRY  COOiTaiIB  BAKER. 

PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS 

FOR  MAKING  CONFECTIONARY  AND  PASTRY,  AND  FOR  BAKINQ. 

W1TB  tyPXVABDS  OF  FIVS  RITHDBED  REOEXPTS, 

of  Directions  for  making  all  sorts  of  Preserves,  Sugar  Boiling:,  Comltts.  Lo 
ntal  Cakea.  Ices,  Ljqueura,  Waters.  Gum  Paste  Ornaments,  Svrups,  JeUJee, 
Marmaladee,  Compotes.  Bread  Baking,  Anifioial  Yeasta,  Faacf 
Biscoita,  Cakes.  Rolls,  MolBns,  Tsrts,  Pies,  Ac.,  Ac 

WITH    ADDITIONS    AND     ALTERATIONS, 

BY   FABKIVSOn, 
VBAonoAL  coimoTfoiTKB.  ORBBTNinr  eraKiT. 

b  one  email  vohime,  paper.    Piioe  only  Twenty-five  Oeilla. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMPT'S  ClASSICm.  StRIES. 

iroi^vMia  I. 
C.  JVLII  CMSAUl» 

COMMENTARII   D£   BELLO    GALLICO. 

WrrU  AN  INTRODUCTION^  NOTES^  AND  A  GfiQGRAPHXCAL  INDEX  IN  ENOUSH, 

ALSO,  A  MAP  OP  OAUL,  AND  ILLUBTRATIV£  BNORAVING& 

In  on*  ImiAnaM  Itea  TolUM,  utmoML 

This  fieri«0  hM  bMa  pliad  under  iiie«ditorlahaana|«BiBiit  ornm  ttatasnt  Kholan 

•nd  practical  teaehere,  Da.  Scrmitz,  Rector  of  tlie  High  Scliool,  Edtnburfb,  and  Dk. 

ZuMPT,  Profeavor  in  the  CJniveraity  of  Berlin,  and  will  combine  the  fbllowiny  advan* 


1.  A  tindtnilj  anendinf  aeriee  of  Sehool  Booka  vm  a  tudftmi  ptam,  ao  ae  to  ooiiflitQla  wMrin  a 
definite  number,  a  complete  Latm  Curriculam. 

2.  Certain  amnKementB  in  the  rudimentary  Tolamea,  which  will  inaure  a  fUr  amoont  of  know- 
ledce  in  Rnman  literature  to  thaae  wbo  ana  not  dea%ned  Ibr  pR>fCi*ional  life,  and  who  tberefbra 
wiil  not  require  to  extend  their  atudiea  te  the  adfanoad  ^rtton  of  the  aeriea. 

3.  The  text  of  each  aothnr  will  be  aoch  aa  haa  been  oonatitated  bv  the  moat  recent  oollatioaa  of 
maaoacrlpta,  and  will  be  prefaced  bt  hiotraphiail  and  critical  aketcnea  in  ^ngliA.tlMC  pCfda  aay 
be  made  aware  of  the  cliaracter  and  peculiaritiea  of  the  work  they  are  about  to  atody. 

4.  To  remove  diflleultiea,  and  anatain  an  internet  in  the  teirt,  expUumtaty  aotea  in  Enidiah  will 
be  placed  at  the  foot  of  eaich  pa^e,  and  auch  oompaiiiona  drawn  aa  may  aerre  to  ootte  the  Jiiatorr 
of  the  paat  with  the  realitiea  of  modern  timea. 

fi.  The  worka,  generally,  will  be  embellished  with  napoand  illnatntire  ongraTinga,— aooompaal- 
menta  which  will  frreotly  anri^t  the  atudent*s  oomprehonnon  of  the  nature  of  the  ooonlriea  and 
leading  circamatanoea  deacnbed. 

6.  The  raqwctiTe  vuluniea  will  be  iaaoed  at  a  price  caoaideraUr  leaa  than  that  oaaaUjrahaiged ; 
and  aa  the  texta  are  fetna  the  moat  eminent  aooroea,  and  the  whole  aeriea  oonatrocted  apon  a  de- 
terminate plan,  the  praotma  of  iaauing  new  and  allarad  editiona,  which,  ia  complaiaed  oc  alike  1^ 
teachera  aiid  pupila,  will  be  aJtogetbei'  avoided. 

From  among  the  teatimoniaU  which  the  publiahaia  have  reealvad,  they  append  the 

following  to  ataow  tiiat  the  deaign  of  tha  aariaa  baa  been  fully  and  aiifceaaftiHy  aarned 

out:— 

OaitralSifk  flbkeet,  fkOa^  Jum  29, 18«7. 


I  have  been  modi  pleased  with  your  edition  of  Cbaai'a  Gallic  Wan,  being  part  of  Sohmllx  and 
Zompt's  classical  aeries  for  arhools.  The  work  seems  happily  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  learaera. 
The  notes  ccMitaui  much  valoable  infijrmation.ooncjaely  aan  arcaratelyaKpressad.  and  oa  the  pointa 
that  reuUy  require  elucidation,  wliile  at  the  same  time  the  book  is  not  rendered  tiresome  and  ex- 
pensive by  a  useless  amy  of  mere  learning.  The  text  ia  one  In  high  repute,  and  your  reprint  of  it 
la  pleasing  to  the  eve.  I  take  areat  pleoaure  in  comineoding  the  publication  to  the  attention  of 
teacheia.    It  will,  I  am  penuaaed,  oonunend  ilaalf  to  all  who  give  it  a  air  examination. 

Yexy  ReapactfuUy,  Your  Obt.  Serrt.. 

JOHN  S.  HA^. 
To  Meaan.  Lea  &  BlanehanL  Jhrtufpal  FkUa.  Otk  SkioaL 

Of  wlfnncw  •'^'"*  ^  ^^^' 

The  edition  of  "Ccaarli  Connnentarlea,**  embraced  hi  the  Claaalral  Section  of  Chambera%  Edu- 
cational Coune,  and  riven  to  the  world  wider  the  anapjteea  of  Dia.  Schmiiz  and  Zampt  haa  r^ 
oeived  frwa  me  a  candid  examination.  I  have  no  heaitation  in  aayhir,  that  the  desiga  expreaaed  in 
the  notice  of  the  publishera.  haa  been  auoceraAilly  aeoompliabed,  and  that  the  work  ia  well  caloa- 
latad  to  become  popalnr  and  nseftal.  llie  Iratf  appeava  to  be  nnexeeptfaiaable.  Tha  wwiufuliuaa 
embrace  in  condensed  form  auch  valaabla  infomation,  aa  arast  not  only  facilitate  the  reaeaieh  of 
the  8ch()lHr,  but  alsn  stimulate  to  further  inaniry,  without  eaoimraging  indoleBoe.  Thia  ia  an  im- 
portant featare  in  tlie  right  proaeootioa  of  daanoal  gtadiea^  whioh  ought  to  be  more  MiezaUy  on* 
deiatood  and  appieoiated.  H.  HAVERSTIcK. 

Pnf-  ^AMdad La^uagtM,  CaitralMitfh  Sckoolf  PhUa. 

V«S,VK»  II«  « 

P.  VIR6ILII  MARONIS  CARHIIIA. 

*  NEARLY  READY. 
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liEA  AND  BLANCRARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BIRO'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


NBARLT  BBAOr. 


ELEMENTS  OP  ITATURAIi  PHILOSOPHY, 

Vava  kV  EXPntlMEMTAL  nrrRODUCTION  to  the  PHYBICU.  aCIKNCBB. 
ILLVtTRATBS  WITB  OVKH  TBftM  HVirDVBD  WO0D>Cim. 

BY  GOLDING  BIRD,  M.D.. 

ikMkrtaat  Pliyiiefaui  to  Guy**  HompUaL 

FROIC  TUS  THIBO   LONDON  EDITION. 

In  one  neat  volame. 

"By  the  uppftaninee  of  Dr.  Birdii  work,  the  itiident  hai  now  all  that  he  caa  demre  In  one  neat, 
oonfiee,  and  well-dieested  rolame.  The  elements  of  natural  philcMophy  are  explained  in  vnj  tin- 
pie  loflfnase,  and  iUoatrated  by  nonMriMte  W{Mid-GUti.''>-ilfcAoBi  Gaiem. 

AHNOTrS  PHYSICS. 

BL£JI1£NT8  OF  PHYSICS;  OR,  NATURAL  PHIIiOSOPHY, 

GENERAL     AND     MEDICAL. 

WRITTEN  FOR  UNIVERSAL  USE,  IN  PLAIN,  OR  NON-TECHNICAL  LANGUAGI. 

BT  HXEI.X.  ARHOTT,  M.D. 

A  NEW   EDITION,  BY   ISAAC   HAYS,   M.D. 

Complete  in  one  octavo  volame,  with  nearly  two  hundred  wood>entt. 

Thia  Btandard  work  hat  been  lonr  and  ftronrahly  known  as  one  of  the  best  popular  expoaMooa 
of  the  mteieatuif  sdenoe  it  treats  ot    it  is  eztenaively  used  in  many  of  the  first  aemiaariea. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

BY   GEORGE   POWNES,  Ph..D., 

Chemical  Lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  &e.,  &e. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EOITSD,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

BY   ROBERT  BRIDGES.  M.D.. 

Protasocof  Oanenl  and  Pharmacentical  Cbemistiy  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Ac.,dttx 

8BC0ND    AMERICAN    EDITION. 

In  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  sheep  or  extra  cloth,  with  nearly  two 

hundred  wood-cuts. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  sneh  as  to  leoomroend  it  to  all  onlleces  snd  academies  in  want  of  a 
text-book.  It  is  folly  brought  up  to  the  day,  containint  all  ih«  late  views  and  di.<NX>v«>ries  that  have 
so  entirely  chanted  the  face  of  the  sdenoe,  and  it  is  completely  illnstnitfKl  with  verynttmenms 
wood  en||TBvinf(B,  explanatory  of  all  the  different  processes  and  rorms  of  appsratas.  Though  strictly 
scientifio,  it  is  written  with  ftrsat  clearness  and  simplidly  of  style,  rendering  it  easy  to  becompra- 
headed  fay  those  who  ars  comroencinft  the  study. 

It  mf  t»  had  well  bound  in  leather,  or  aeaily  dona  op  in  stronc  cloth.  Its  low  price  plaeea  it 
within  the  reach  of  alL 


BREWSTER'S  OPTICS. 

BXiBKBNVS  OrO^VZOS, 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTBR. 
WITH  N0TS9  AND  ADDITIONS,  BY  A.  D.  BACHB,   LL.D. 
Saperintendent  of  the  Coast  Surrey,  &c  » 

In  one  volume,  12mo.,  with  numerous  wood-cuta. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BOLMAI'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

New  editions  of  the  following  works,  bv  A.  Bolmar,  forming,  in  con- 
nection with  "Bolinar's  Levizac,"  a  complete  series  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  French  language. 

A  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES, 

ACCOMPANIED   BY   A  KBV. 

Oontainilifr  the  text,  8  literal  and  (Vee  translation,  arrnnged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

point  out  the  difference  between  the  French  and  EngliBh  idiom,  Slc.,  in  1  vol.,  15bno. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  COLLOi^UIAL  PHRASES, 

ON  EVERT  TOPIC  NECESSAaV  TO  MAINTAIN  CONVBR8ATI0N, 

Arranged  under  different  heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiar  pronunciatiOD 
and  uses  of  various  words;  tile  whole  so  disponed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  a  correct  prnuunciation  of  the  Franch»  io  1  vol.,  18ino. 

LES  AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAaVE  PAR  FENELON, 

In  1  vol.,  ]2mo.,  accompanied  by  a  Key  to  the  first  eight  books,  in  1  vol.,  ]3ido.,  eon* 
tnining,  like  the  Fables,  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  intended  as  a  sequel 
to  the  Fables.    Either  volume  sold  separately. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS, 

Doth  regular  and  irregular,  in  a  small  volume. 

"TuTlTFs  physTcsT" 

NEARLY  READY. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  ANDMETEOROLOGY. 

BYJ.  MULLEB, 

Profossor  of  Phjrics  at  the  University  of  Frieburg. 

ibLirvnuTiD  WITH  HB*.aLT  rrvK  hvhdkkd  AMD  nrrr  avmAViiros  oir  wood»  ajtd  two 

COLORBD  PLATIB. 

In  one  octavo  volume. 

This  Edition  Is  improved  by  the  addition  of  various  articles,  and  win  be  found  in 
every  respect  brought  up  to  the  time  of  publication. 

"The  Physios  of  MuHer  is  a  work,  snperfo,  oompleCe,  uniqoe :  the  greatest  want  known  to  Ep|p> 
lish  Sdenre  eoold  mtt  Have  been  better  supplied.  The  work  is  of  turpantng  intersst  llie  value 
of  this  oontrtbtttion  to  the  scientific  records  of  this  country  may  be  daly  estimatad  by  the  lact*  that 
the  cost  of  the  oiigmslilrs wings  and  sngravings  alone  has  exceeded  the  sum  of  2O0OL"— lancet, 
March,  IfilT. 

BmiEB'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS, 

AN  ATXiAS  OF  AarOZSNV  oxsoamAFH'T, 

BY  SAMUEL   BUTLER.   D.D., 

Lste  Lord  Bishop  of  LitchiUd^ 

coMTAiinxa  TWBirrT'OKB  coLouaas  maps,  akd  x  coivPz.aTB  AOcaaTnATaD  iHsai. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  half-bound. 

BUTLER'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

OXSOO-HAFBZA   OZaASSZOA, 

OR,  THE  AFPUCATION  Of  ANOIBNT  eBOORAFHY  TO  THE  CI«AB0ICB, 

9T  SAMUEL  BUTLBRi  D.D.,F.B.8. 

RSV1SED  BY  HIS  SON. 

vmR  AMxaicAHt  ntoM  vaa  uar  loanoir  samov. 

WITH  QUESTIONS  ON  TH«  MAPS,  BY  JOHN  FROST. 

In  one  duodecimo  volume,  halPbooad,  to  match  the  Atlas. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'8  PUBUCATIONS. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


WHITE'S  UmVERSAL  HISTORY. 

LATSLT    rUBLISRVD, 

BtiBMaVTS  or  VKIVaHSAX.  BXSTO&T, 

ON  A  NEW  AND  SYSTEMATIC  PLAN; 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VIENNA ;  TO  WHICH  CS  ADDED  A 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEADING  EVENTS  SINCE  THAT  PERIOD,  JX)R  TUB 

USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  STUDENTSw 

BT  H.  IXTHITE,  B.A., 

TBIHITT  OOLLKOI,  CAMIKIDO*. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  QUESTIONS, 

BT  JOHN   8.  HABT,  A.M., 

Prindpal  of  the  FhRadalphla  High  School,  and  Profenor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Sdeoee,  Ao.,  Ac 
Id  cub  volume,  larfe  doodeeimo,  Beatljr  bonnd  with  Maroon  lacka. 

This  work  is  erransed  on  a  new  plan,  which  is  believed  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  those  formerlv  in  use.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  corre- 
sponding with  Ancient,  Middle,  and  Modern  History ;  which  parts  are  again 
subdivided  into  centuries,  so  that  the  various  events  are  presented  in  the 
order  of  time,  while  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  annals  of  each  country  can  be 
read  consecutively,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  both  the  plans  hitherto 
pursued  in  works  of  this  kind.  To  guide  the  researches  of  the  student, 
there  will  be  found  numerous  synoptical  tables,  with  remarks  and  sketches 
of  literatare,  antiquities,  and  manners,  at  the  great  chronological  epochs. 

The  additions  of  the  American  editor  have  been  principally  confined  to 

the  chapters  on  the  history  of  this  country.    The  series  of  qaestione  by  him 

will  be  found  of  use  to  those  who  prefer  that  system  of  instruction.     For 

'those  who  do  not,  the  publishers  have  bad  an  edition  prepared  without  the 

questions. 

This  work  has  already  passed  through  several  editions,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  many  of  the  higher  Schools  and  Academics  throughout  the 
country.  From  among  numerous  recommendations  which  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  publishers  annex  the  following  from  the  Deputy  Superioiendem 
of  Common  Schools  for  New  York : 


SecTBteiT'i  Ofltoe,  I 

Dapaitnent  of  Common  .SchooISi    > 


State  of  New  TetriK. 
Altai^t  OU.  lUk,  184& 
Ln^Bkntkari: 

OenUemen:—l  hare  examined  the  eopgr  of  "White's  TTnlTeml  Ristory,**  which  fon  were  so 
obligfav  a*  to  aend  me,  and  cliaerfallr  and  folljr  omnnr  in  the eom wewdaliane ef  ita  value,  aa  aooro- 
prehenaiTe  and  enlif  hteoad  tnmr  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  WerM  whirh  many  of  the  moat  oom- 
petent  judgea  hare,  aa  I  perreire.  already  (Matowed  npon  tt  It  appeara  to  me  to  he  admtraMy 
adapted  to  the  porposea  of  our  public  >chools ;  and  I  nnheailatincly  approve  of  ita  intfodoctioa  into 
Ihoae  aaiDinaziea  of  elamentaty  inatraction.  Very  respectfbU/,  yonr  obedient  aerraat, 

SAMUEL  S.  RANDALL, 
Dejnttt  SupermtemdetU  Common  SchooU, 

Hiia  work  la  admirably  oalcnlated  for  Diatrict  and  other  hbraiiea :  an  edition  for  that  pnrpooe 
withont  qneetiona  haa  tteen  prepared,  done  up  in  stronir  cloth. 

HERSCHELL'S  ASTRONOMY^ 

JL  VRBATZ8B  OSV  ASTKOlf'OMT^ 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W,  HERSCHELL,  F.  R.  fl.,  Aa 

WITH  NVMKBOra  PLATSa  AMD  WOOD-CTTTa. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  A  PREFACE  AND  A  SERIES  Of  QUESTIONS, 

BT  S.  d.  WALKSB. 
tA  one  vblume,  l&no.      ' 


fp 


LEA  ANI>  BLANCiIAllD'8  PUBLICATIONS. 

LAW   BOOKS. 


HiLLlARD  ON  REAL  ESTA.TE. 

NOW  READY. 


TBS  AXUERZOAN  XiAW  OF  RSAZi  PB0PEBT7. 

SECOND  EDITION,  BEVISED,  COARBCTED,  AND  ENLAROEK 

BY   FRANCIS   BILLIARD. 

OOUIIBBUiOli  AT  LAW. 

In  two  large  octavo  Tolume*.  beautiri^ly  printed,  and  bound  in  beat  law  abeep. 

• 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  Cruise's  Digest^  occupying  the 
same  ground  in  American  law  which  that  work  has  long  covered  in  the 
Bnglisn  law.  It  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  English  Law  of  Real 
Estate  which  has  any  applicability  in  this  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
embodies  the  statutory  provisions  and  adjudged  cases  of  all  the  Slates  upon 
the  same  subject;  thereby  constituting  a  complete  elementary  treatise  for 
American  students  and  practitioners.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  as  to 
render  it  equally  valuable  in  all  the  States,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  law  alike  in  Massachusetts  and  Missouri,  New 
York  and  Mississippi.  In  this  edition,  the  statutes  and  decisions  subse- 
quent to  the  former  one,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  all  been  incorpo- 
rated, thus  making  it  one-third  larger  than  the  original  work,  and  bringmg 
the  view  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  treated  quite  dowo  to  the  preseot  tune. 
The  book  is  recommended  in  the  highest  terms  by  distinguished  jurists  of 
different  Stales,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extracts. 

**  Th«  work  before  ns  suppliei  this  deficiency  in  a  highlf  «ati»fiwtory  manner.  It  li  beyond  all 
question  the  best  wortc  of  the  kind  that  we  now  hare,  and  although  we  doubt  whether  this  or  anj 
other  work  will  be  likel/  to  strpplont  Cruised  Difest,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  saj,  that  of  the  two, 
this  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  American  Lawyer.  We  oungratnlate  the  aothor  upon  the  saooes»- 
All  acconiplishmeni  of  the  anluons  task  ho  undertook,  in  reducing  the  vest  body  of  the  American 
Law  of  Real  Property  to '  portable  size,'  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  hia  labooxa  wiU  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession."— Zois  Reporter,  Aug.^  1846l 

Judge  Stoiy  aays :— ^  I  think  the  work  a  Tery  valuable  eddi^on  to  oor  present  stock  of  Jurldksal 
literature.  It  embraces  all  that  ^art  of  Mr.  Crujee'a  Digeit  whKbia  most  osefnl  to  Amerksaa  law- 
yers. But  its  liigher  value  is,  that  it  preaenta  in  a  concise,  but  clear  and  exact  form,  the  substance 
of  American  Law  on  the  same  subject,    i  knew  no  isorA  HuU  iss  peasoti  wAeae  jmv^Msi  uiHitti  i$.  i 

hkttf  iobeto extmtiotiy  fttU*   "Tbe  wonder  is,  that  the  author  has  been  able  tu  brinf  so  great  a 
mass  into  so  condensed  a  text,  at  onoe  ooatprehenftve  and  lucid." 

Chancellor  Kent  says  of  the  work  (CHameattilae,  voLlL,  pb63B,  nefi^fith  edttkm)  :-^It  is  a  wovk 
of  great  labour  and  intrinsic  ▼aloe.'* 

Hon.  Rufus  Choate  saya:'-*'Mir.  HQUard's  woifc  baa  been  for  time  or  four  yean  m  use,  and  1 
think  that  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  and  ChancaUor  Kent  eajtaei  the  general  opinion  of  the  Mswanhneef  ta 
Bar." 

ProfesK>r  Greenleaf  says :— "  I  had  already  fonnd  the  first  editkm  a  rvcf  ooovenient  book  oCni^ 
rence,  and  do  not  doubt,  from  the  appeaiance  of  the  second,  that  it  is  greatly  im|vwred." 

Profeesor  J.  H.  Townsend,  oi  Yale  College,  says  :— 

*'  I  have  been  arquaiiited  for  several  yean  with  the  flrst  edition  of  Mr.  railian]*s  Treatise,  and 
have  formed  a  verjr  favoQiabls  opinion  of  it.  1  have  nodonbt  the  eecDOd  edition  will  be  fbuqd  even 
more  valuable  than  the  first,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  recommend  it  as  I  may  have  opportunity.  I 
know  of  no  other  work  on  the  subject  of  Jteal  Ektate,  eo  comprehensive  and  eo  well  adapted  to  the 
BUte  of  the  law  In  thie  ocmntiy." 


LEA  AND  BLAROHARD'S  PUBUCATI0N8. 


LAW  BOOKS. 


ADDISON  ON  CONTRACTS. 


A  TMMATSMM  OH*  THB  ZaAIXr  OT  OOWfTMAOVB  Am 
mXORTS  AlfB  IsLBLBBUmam  BX  OOirTBAOTV. 

BY  C.  O.  ADDISON,  ESQ., 
or  *•  hum  l^vple,  Itairlftor  it  I«w. 

In  on«  «olaiDe,oct«TOi  tendfomely  boand  U  1«V  tbMp. 

In  this  treatiM  upon  the  most  oonttMtly  and  freaoently  administered 
branch  of  law,  the  author  has  collected,  arranged  and  developed  in  an  intel- 
ligible and  popular  form,  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts, 
and  has  supported,  illustrated  or  exemplified  them  bv  references  to  nearly 
four  thousand  adjudged  cases.  It  comprises  (he  Rigbts  and  Liabilities  of 
SeUer  and  Purchaser ;  Landlord  and  Tenant ;  Letter  and  Hirer  of  Chattels ; 
Borrower  and  Lender ;  Workman  and  Employer;  Master,  Servant  and  Ap« 

Srentice ;  Principal,  Agent  and  Surety :  Husband  and  Wife ;  Partners ; 
oint  Stock  Companies  ^  Corporations ;  Trustees:  Provisional  Committee- 
men ;  Shipowners ;  Shipmasters ;  Innkeepers ;  Carriers ;  Infants ;  Luna- 
tics, d&c. 

WHEATON'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


aX-BMBNTS   OF  IKTBRIT ATZOIT AX.  ImJLW. 

BY  HENRY  WHEAT  ON,  LL.D., 

Miniitor  of  the  UnitfMl  StatM  at  the  Court  of  RuaalA,  &r. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

In  one  large  and  beautiflil  octavo  volume  of  6S0  pages,  extra  eloth,  or  fine  law  sbaeik 

^  Hr.  Whe«U»*B  woric  b  iiidlipeiiMble  to  evny  dlplomatiit,  gtatesmaa  and  lawyer,  and  neoeanrj 
Indeed  to  all  pnUic  men.  To  ereiy  philoeophic  and  liberal  mind,  the  atodj  moat  be  an  attracttre 
and  ta  tiie  hands  of  our  author  it  ia  a  delightfhl  one.**— yorft  AMterietm. 

HILL  ON  TRUSTEES. 


k  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRUSTEES, 

THEIR  POWERS,  DUTISa,  PRIVILBGB8  AND  LIABILlTrBBl 

BY  JAMBS  HILL,  ESQ., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrieter  at  Law. 

EDITED  BY  FRANCIS  J.  TROUBAT, 

Of  the  FhUadelphia  Bar. 

In  one  large  octavo  volame,  beat  law  iheep,  raiaed  handa. 

*llie  editor  bega  leave  to  Iterate  the  dbaarration  made  by  the  author  that  the  woric  li  hitended 
prinotpallj  for  the  hNtrafltion  and  gnidanoe  of  tmsteee.  That  angle  ftatore  Teiy  mnoh  enhanoea 
to  praoUcal  valne.** 

ON  THE  PRtNCIPLES  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

In  one  ISmo.  volame,  paper,  price  S5  eenta^ 
BUNG  PART  10,  OF  "  SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  8U81fiCT&* 


LAW  BOOKS. 
•PBiroB's  BatTiTT  jiraispicTioir. 

THE  IQUITiBLi  MI8D1CTI0I  OF  THE  CODRT  Of  CHANCEE7, 

ITS  RISE.  PROGRESS  AND  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT.       . 

TO  WHICH  IS<  PRITIXED.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  ELITCIDATION"  OF  THE  MAIN  SUB- 
JECT, A  CONCISE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LEADING  DOUTRlNES  OF  THE  COMMON 
LAW.  AND  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  COM- 
MON UAW,  WITH  REGARD  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS;  WITH  AN  ATTEBiPT 
TO  TRACE  THKM  TO  THEIR  SOURCES:  AND  IN  WHICH 
THE  VAKIOUS   ALTERATIONS   MADE   BY  THE 
LEGISLATURE  DOWN  TO  THE  PBIS£NT 
DAY  ARE  NOTICED. 

87   OBOROOB   8FC1V0E,  ESQ., 

One  of  her  Mi^Mty's  CouiimL 

IK    TWO     OCTAVO    VOLUMES. 

Volmne  L,  embracing  the  Principles,  is  now  ready.  Volome  0.  is  rapidlrVi^P*^Bf  *od  will 
apiMur  «ari7  in  IdtS.  It  ia  based  npoa  tba  y^ark  of  Mr.  MaMock,  broti^t  uown  td  us  present 
tune,  and  embracing  .aa  mmoh  of  the  praobca  a»  oevnsal  ai*  a«Uid  on  ta  adviM  Apon. 

A  KX8W  Z.AW   BZOTZOXTAHTy 

CONTAINING  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SUCH  TECHNICAL  TERMS  AND  PHRASES  AS  OCCDR 
IN  THE  WORKS  OF  LEGAL  AUTHORS,  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  'I HE  COURTS, 
•  AND  IN  THE  PARLIAMLTTTARY  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS 
AND  COMMONS.  TO   WHICH  IS  ADDED,  AN   OUTLINE  OF  AN 
ACl'ION  AT  LAW  AND  OF  A  SUiT  IN  EQUITY. 

BT   HENBT  JAMES   ROX.THOUSE,  £9^^ 

Of  the  loner  Temple,  Special  Pleader. 

SDITED  FROM  THE  SECOND  AND  EXLABOED   LONDON  SDITION, 

/WITH  NDMEROUfe  APDITIONS, 

BY  HENRY  FmriNGTON, 

Of  the  Plidadelphia  Bar.     •  - 

In  ooa  large  volume,  royal  18mo.,  of  about  SM  pages,  double  eolumns,  haodsofiieiy 

boand  in  law  stoeep. 

"  This  is  a  oonsidemble  iniproveinent  upon  the  former  edtUonSnheing  boood  yrith  tha  usual  law 
bindinr.  and  tbe  paneml  exectitiaa  adinimble~tha  paper  excellent,  and  the  printiag  clear  and 
beautifaL  Its  peculiar  osefulness,  however,  oonsis's  in  the  valuable  addilioos  above  referred  to, 
beiuff  imelligible  and  well  deviseo  definittona  of  KQch  phrases  and  techniealitres  as  are  peculiar  to 
the  practice  in  the  Courts  of  this  counliy.— While,  Uierefore,  we  racoinmend  it  especially  to  the 
students  of  law,  us  a  safe  auide  Ihrooirh  the  intricacies  of  therr  atudy,  it  will  nevertheless  be  foond 
a  valuable  acqaisition  to  the  Ubraiy  of  the  practitioner  himseUl "—ilitt.  Gazette, 

**  This  wnrlc  is  intended  rather  for  the  general  student,  (haa  as  a  aabatitvie  fit  many  abridgments, 
difpeKts,  and  tlictiunaries  in  use  bjr  the  professiunal  num.  lu  object  principally  is  to  impress  aoco- 
rately  and  diatiiictly  apon  the  nund  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  lair,  and  as  sadk 
cttn  hardly  fail  to  be  fcenerallv  useAiL  There  is  much  cunoos  infbrmaiiou  to  be  found  in  it  in  !»• 
sani  to  the  pecuiiBriiie«  of  ine  ancient  Saxon  taw.  The  additions  of  the  American  edition  give 
mcreased  vaiue  tu  the  work,  and  evince  muoh  aocuzaoir  and  joare."— jPouuirfoaaia  Xoie  JohhmL 

VA7XsO.B'Ji  KBBZOAZ^iraiaPAlTBBiroa. 
A  PRACTICAX'  TREATISE  ON  MJBDIC^L  JUIUSPAUDJBNC£. 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR, 
Lectnrer  on  Msdiaal  Jarispnaleaoe  and  Cheinirtiy  at  Guyls  Hoqrital,  London. 

With  numeroas  Notea  and  Additiona,  and  References  to  American  Law, 

BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.D. 
.'"  tn-one  volame,  octavo,  neat  law  sheep. 


OB'9   MAV1I;AZs   of  TOZZCOZiOO'T. 

IN   ONB  NEAT   OOTAVO   YQhJJU^. 
A  HEW  woas,  now  sbadt. 


OUTLINES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  LfiOTUKES  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

.     IN  0^£  SMALL  OCTAYO  TOIfUMX. 


r 


l^A,  AND  BLANCHARD'6  PUBLICATIOKdw 


LAW  BOOKS. 
EAST'S    REPORTS. 


BfiVOBTS  OF  OASaS 

ADJUDGED  AND  DETERMINED  IN   THE   COURT 

OF   KING'S   BENCH. 

WrrU  TABLES  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  CASES  AND  PAINGIPAL  1UTTCR& 

B7    EDWARD   HTDE   EAST,  ESQ., 
Of  th»  Inner  T«nrl«i  Barrister  at  Lew. 

BDITBD,    WITH    N0TB8    AND    XBFXltENCXS, 

BT  a.  M.  WHARTON.  ESQ., 

Of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

In  eifbt  Urg«  royal  oeUvo  volamet,  boond  io  beet  law  sheep,  rataed  bande  and  doaUa 
titiee.    Price,  to  aubacribcra,  only  tweaty*five  doltara. 

In  this  edition  of  East,  the  sixteen  yolumes  of  the  fonner  edition  have 
been  compressed  into  eight — two  volumes  in  one  throughout — but  nothing 
has  been  omitted ;  the  entire  work  will  be  found,  wiih  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Wharton  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Day.  The  great  reduction  of  price,  (from 
$72,  the  price  of  the  last  edition,  to  $25,  the  subscription  price  of  this,) 
together  with  the  improvement  in  appearance,  will,  it  is  truat^,  procure  for 
it  a  ready  sale. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  COURTS-MARTIAL 

A  TREATISE  ON  AMERICAN  XILITART  LAW, 

AND  TBS 

PRACTICE  OF  COURTS. MARTIAL, 

WITH  SUOOESnONS  FOR  THEIR  DfPAOVEUENT. 
BT  JOBH  O'BBZEH, 

USOTBRAltT  imrnCD  STATia  ASTIlLiaT. 

In  one  octavo  votaine,  extra  cloth,  or  law  aheep. 

**Tbia  work  alandi  relatiTely  to  Amerioan  Military  Law  te  the  eaoM  podtfon  thatBlaokatOBe^ 
CoBUaantaiiea  ataiid  to  Conmon  Law."—  U".  &  Oatette, 

CAMPBELL'S  LORD  CHANCELLORS. 


LIVES  OP  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OP 
THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

rkmt  TBK  £AllLIE8T  TIMES  TO  TBE  KEtaK  OP  KINO  0E0K08  XT., 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  T.R.Sm. 

VIRST    8BRIBS, 

In  tht«e  neat  demy  octavo  volnmea,  extra  elotli, 
BAINOlMe  THE  WORX  TO  THfi  TlMfi  OP  JA3CBB  IL,  Jt»T  ISBUBD. 

PRBPARXNO, 
BKOOim   IBRIBS, 

bi  fiiar  Tottnnea,  to  natch, 

OONTAOflNO  TROii  7A1CBS  It  TO  GTBOROE  IT. 


J 


